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Smithsohian  Ihbtitutiok, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  March  4, 1899. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  5693  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Begents, 
to  sabmit  to  Gongiess  the  Aunaal  Report  of  tbe  operations,  expend- 
itures, and  condition  of  tbe  Smithsonian  InstitDtion  for  the  year 
^ending  June  30,  1898. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  reepectfally,  your  obedient  seiTanf, 
8.  P.  Langlby, 
Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution, 
OTadbbt  a.  Hobart, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
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REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN"  INSTITUTION. 


By  the  organizing  act  approved  August  10, 18i6  (Revised  Statates, 
Title  LXXIII,  section  5580),  and  amended  March  12, 1894,  "  The  busi- 
uesn  of  the  institution  shall  be  condacted  at  the  city  of  Washington 
by  a  Board  of  Kegenta,  named  the  Begents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tation,  to  be  composed  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  tlie 
United  States,  three  members  of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of 
the  House  of  ICepresentatives,  together  with  six  other  persous,  other 
than  Members  of  Oongress,  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city 
of  Washington  and  the  other  four  sball  be  inhabitants  of  some  State, 
but  no  two  of  the  same  State." 


REGENTS  FOR  THE  TEAS  ENDING  JUKE  SO,  1898. 

Tbe  Chief  Jnattce  of  tbe  United  States: 

MELVILLE  W.  FULLBE,  elected  Chancellor  and  President  of  the  Board  Jan- 
nary  9,  I8S9. 
TLe  VioB-President  of  the  United  States: 

QAKRET  A.  UOBART  (Maroh  1,  1697). 

United  States  Senators: 

JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL  (appointed  Feb.  21, 1883,  Har.  23,  1885,  Dec. 

IB,  1891,  and  Mar.  15,  1897) Mar.   3,1903 

SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  (appointed  Mar.  23,  1SS5,  Mar.  38, 1888,  and 

Dec.  18,1896) Mat.   3,1901 

OEOROE  QBAY  (appointed  Dec.  20, 1892,  and  Mar.  20, 1893) Mar.   3,1899 

Membere  of  the  Hoase  of  RepresentatiTes : 

JOSEPH  WHEELER  (appointed  Jan.  10, 1888,  Jan.  6, 1890,  Jan.  15, 

1892,  Jan. 4, 1894, Deo. 20, 1895, and  Dec. 22, 1897) ;....  Deo.  22,1899 

ROBERT  R.  HITT  (appointed  Ang.  11,  1893,  Jan.  i,  lS91,De«.  20, 

1896,  and  Dec.  22, 1897) Dec.  22. 1899 

ROBERT  ADAMS,  Jr.  (appointed  Deo. 20, 1895,  and  Deo. 22, 1897)..  Dec.  22, 1899 
Citizens  of  a  State: 

JAMES  B.  AN6ELL,  of  Michigan  (appointed  Jan.  19,  1887,  and 

Jan.  9,  1893) J»„.  19.1899 

ANDREftV  D.  WHITE,  of  New  York  (appointed  Feb.  15,  1888,  ami 

Mar.  19,  1894) Mur.  19.  1900 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  JOHNSTON,  of  Lonisiiina  (appointed  Jan. 

26,  1892,  and  Jan.  24,  1898) Ian.  24,1904 

Citizene  of  WRshington: 

JOHN  B.  HENDERSON  (appointed  Jan.  26, 1892.  anil  Jan.  24, 1898) .  Jan.  24, 190* 
GARDINER  O.  HUBBARD  (appointed  Feb.  37, 1895),  died  Dec.  11, 


WILLIAM  L.  WILSON  (appointed  Jan.  14, 1896) Jan.  14, 1902 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  (appointed  Jan.  24, 1898) Jan.  24, 1901 


Executive  CammitUe  o/  ih»  Board  of  HegenU. 

B.  Hbndbrsun,  Chairman.        William  L.  Wilson.        Qaruiner  G.  Hubbabd. 

Albxamdbr  Graham  IIkli.  (from  Jan.  26,  1698). 


PROCEEDINCS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF   REGENTS    OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 

At  the  Ahnual  Mebtino  Held  Jabuaby  2ti,  1898. 


Iq  accordance  with  the  reBoIataon  of  the  Board  of  Begeots  adopted 
Janaary  S,  1890,  by  which  its  stated  anoaal  meeting  occare  on  the 
fbarth  Wednesday  of  Jannary,  the  Board  met  to-day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  The  Obancellor  (Mr.  Chief  Jostice  Foller),  in  the  chair; 
the  Hon.  Garret  A,  Hobart,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill;  the  Hon.  George  Gray;  the  Hon.  Joseph  Wheeler; 
the  Hon.  R.  R  Hitt;  the  Hon.  Bobert  Adams,  jr.;  the  Hon.  William 
L.  Wilson;  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderson;  the  Hon.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell ;  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  8.  P.  Langley. 

Ezcoses  for  nonattendance  were  presented  &om  Senator  Gnllom  and 
Dr.  William  Preston  Johnston. 

At  the  Chancellor's  snggestion,  the  Secretary  read  the  minates  of 
the  last  meeting  in  abstract. 

The  Chancellor  said,  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of 
an  Acting  Secretary,  that  he  had  fonnd  that  his  predecessor,  Then  he 
made  an  appointment  of  this  kind,  occasionally,  beconld  not  say  always, 
reported  it  to  the  Board,  and  as  he  had  made  an  appointment  of  an 
Acting  Secretary  last  May,  he  wonid  read  its  terma  as  a  report  to  the 
Board: 

Whereas  it  has  been  eignllled  to  the  nnderaigned,  Ghaacellor  of  the  SmithRoniui 
Iiutitation,  that  the  oontingeuoy  of  the  inability  of  the  Secretar;  of  the  Smithso- 
nian InstitntioD  to  discharge  the  datiea  of  that  offloe  is  aboot  to  arise,  by  leaaoD  of 
hie  abseace  fi'om  the  United  States; 

Now,  thexefore,  by  the  authority  oonfbireil  on  me  by  the  act  of  Congreaa  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  Ba  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Smithaonfaa 
Institntion,"  approved  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.,  21),  I  hereby  appoint  Mr.  Bichard 
Rathban  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Institntion,  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  dnring  the  inability  of  the  Secretary  to  perform  its  datiea. 

Qiven  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  23d  day  of  Hay,  A.  D.  1897. 
Mrlville  W.  Fcllrs, 
Oianeeltor  of  tlte  SmithtonUm  InttiUMon. 

There  being  no  further  remarks,  the  Chancellor  declared  the  minntes 
approved. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  the  sad  duty  to  officially  asnonnce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  a  late  resident  Regent  of  the 
Institntion. 


XII   JOURNAL  OP  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  Of  EEGENT8. 

Hr.  Wilson  then,  offered  tbe  followins^  resolutions: 

Wh«Tea8  the  Hon.  Oardiuer  Greene  Unbbord,  a  citizen  Regent  and  a  memfaer  of 
the  Execntive  Committee  of  tlie  Smitlisonian  Institution,  died  at  his  reaideuce  in 
this  citf  OD  the  llth  day  of  December,  1897; 

Bwotved,  That  tbe  RegenU  of  the  Institntion  place  npon  their  records  this  testi- 
monial of  their  respect  and  admiration  ibr  Hr.  Hubbard,  as  a  singularly  public- 
spirited  citizen,  an  evei-geuerouB  promoter  of  edaoatioB,  and  active  patron  of 
scientific  work;  and  this  expresBion  of  their  ainoete  regret  for  tbe  loss  of  a  colleagne 
and  friend,  wlioee  life  was  adorned  by  bo  man;  personal  virtues  and  whose  associa- 
tion with  them  has  left  so  many  endearing  memories. 

Beiolved,  Thatncopyof  thisminnteboeogTossed  and  transmitted  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Hahbard. 

General  Wheeler  said  that  Mr.  Habbard  bad  impressed  him  so  fovor- 
ably  by  his  pnblic  spirit  and  by  tbe  great  good  be  bad  done,  that  be 
considered  his  death  a  loss  not  only  to  this  Institntion  and  to  his  friends, 
bat  to  the  entire  country. 

On  motion  tbe  resolations  vere  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Tbe  Secretary  announced  tbe  appointment  and  reappointment  of 
Begents  as  follows: 

Senator  Justin  S,  Monill  reappointed  by  tbe  Vice- President  ou  March 
16, 1897. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Mr.  B.  B.  Hitt,  and  Mr.  Bobert  Adams,  jr.,  reap- 
ed by  the  Speaker  on  December  22, 1«97. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson  and  Dr.  William  Preston  Johnston  reappointed 
by  joint  resolution  of  January  24, 1808. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  appointed  to  the  vacancy  cansed  by  Mr. 
Hnbbard's  death,  by  joint  resolution  of  January  24, 1898. 

The  Uhancellor  stated  that  certain  vacancies  existed  on  the  Kzeoa- 
tive  Committee. 

Mr.  Adams  moved — 

That  Mr.  Henderson  be  nwWtcd  Chairman  of  the  Eiucntivu  Committee. 

Oarried. 

General  Wheeler  moved — 

That  Mr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Executive 
Committee  caused  by  tbe  death  of  Hr.  Hnbbiirit. 

Carried. 

The  Secretary  present«d  his  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  stating  that  there 
was  very  little  to  say  in  addition  to  tbe  printed  re])ort,  which  he  hoped 
waa  self-esplauatory,  though  he  might  add  that  he  did  not  think  there 
had  been  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Institation  when  it  had  given 
more  gratifying  evidence  of  its  importance  and  growth.  What  it  had 
done  in  the  way  of  publicatioii  during  this  period  could  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  table  upon  which  the  numerous  new  volumes  were  placed 
for  scrutiny. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 
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Senator  HeoderBoii  preaented  the  report  of  the  Executive  Gommittee 
and  explained  that  it  bronght  the  financial  matters  of  the  InstitntioB 
np  to  the  30th  of  June  last. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

Senator  Henderson  introdnced  the  customary  resolution  relative  to 
income  and  expenditore,  which  was  adopted  as  follows : 

Baolved,  That  the  income  of  the  Institution  for  the  Sacal  jeor  endinf;  Jnne  30, 
1899,  be  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  Institution,  to  be  expended  bj  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  taU  discretion  od  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  aa  to  itetna. 

Senator  Henderson,  on  behalf  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  stated 
that  he  had  made  a  report  at  the  last  annual  meeting  on  the  condition 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Hodgkins  and  Avery  Beqaests,  and  that  there  was 
very  little  to  add  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  Hodgkins  fiind,  Dr.  M.  L.  Chambers,  the  Execator  of 
Mr.  Hodgkins,  had  lately  requested  to  be  relieved  of  his  trnst  in  connec- 
tion with  the  estate.  He  still  held  the  proceeds  of  two  mortgage  notes 
amonnting  to  about  $10,000,  having  received  notice  that  he  would  be 
held  responsible  upon  a  warranty  given  by  Mr.  Hodgkins  to  Edward 
Smith,  of  the  title  of  certain  premises  in  New  York  City.  The  case  was 
then  pending  in  the  Ooort  of  Appeals,  and  was  expected  to  come  up 
for  trial  Boon.  Everything  wae  going  along  properly  and  the  Chair- 
man hoped  that  at  the  next  annnal  meeting  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  report  of  the  entire  disposition  of  the  property. 

Concerning  the  Avery  bequest.  Senator  Henderson  said  that  Robert 
Stanton  Avery,  who  died  at  Washington  on  September  13, 1894,  left  the 
bulk  of  his  property  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  His  will  was 
probated  February  2,  1895,  the  executrix  had  filed  a  first  account,  and 
the  estate  was  now  nearly  administered  upon. 

The  personal  estate  was  invested  in  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bonds, 
which  had  to  be  sold  at  a  very  great  discount  on  their  face  value.  The 
Institation  was  now  in  possession  of  five  pieces  of  real  estate  and  four  . 
houses,  located  in  northeast  and  southeast  Washington,  One  of  these, 
the  home  of  the  testator,  had  been  occapied  since  his  death  by  the 
executrix.  Miss  Avery,  at  a  small  rent.  This  property  had  been  rained 
by  experts  employed  by  the  Institution  at  $4,750.  Miss  Avery  ofiered 
for  it  $4,500,  the  same  to  be  set  off  against  an  allowance  of  $4,500  for 
her  services  to  her  late  uncle  during  his  illness.  Although  this  offer 
was  $250  leas  than  the  expert  valuation,  all  things  considered  it  seemed 
a  wise  course  to  accept  it,  and  this  had  lately  been  done. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  property  stood  in  the  name  of  the  testator's  wife, 
but  bis  will  expressly  stated  that  be  furnished  the  money  for  its  pur- 
chase, and  the  property  was  his.  The  Institution  filed  a  bill  in  equity 
to  enjoin  the  heirs  at  law  of  Mrs.  Avery  from  asserting  ownership.  In 
the  Equity  Coort  the  prayer  of  the  bill  was  granted.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  this  decision,  and  the  Institution  carried  the  case  to 
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the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  tJuited  States,  where  it  was  argued  ou  the 
12th  instant. 

The  entire  property,  provided  the  suit  in  the  Sapreme  Court  was 
favorably  decided,  would  amonot  to  aboat  930,000;  otherwise,  to  about 
921,000.  The  houses  were  iu  good  condition,  and  were  bringiug  a  fair 
rental. 

Miss  Avery  had  presented  a  claim  of  $6,000  as  compensatiou  for  the 
very  trying  duties  she  had  to  perform  in  the  care  of  her  ancle.  She 
prosecnted  her  suit  before  the  Probate  Court,  and  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee had  come  to  the  oonclasioD,  when  the  livcts  were  presented,  that 
it  would  be  better  that  she  should  be  settled  with  than  to  go  to  a  jury, 
and  they  compromised  ou  a  settlement  of  94,500.  She  now  offered  to 
take  the  property  at  that  figure  in  lieu  of  the  money,  and  the  Commit- 
tee thought  it  was  advisable  to  accept  the  offer;  but  the  attorney 
recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the 
conveyance  and  the  making  of  deeds  by  the  Institution. 

It  seemed  to  him  (Senator  Henderson)  that  if  the  Institution  were 
authorized  to  hold  property,  it  should  certainly  also  by  some  means  be 
authorized  to  convey  or  exchange  this  property.  The  rental  of  this 
particalar  piece  did  not  much  more  thaii  pay  taxes  and  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  order  to  meet  the  difilculty  as  to 
conveyance,  he  would  offer  the  following  resolution,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  was  the  best  arrangement  that  could  be  made: 

Rewlved  by  the  Board  of  Stgentt,  That  the  Seccotary  of  tbe  Siuitbaoniaii  luatitution 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  sell  and  convey,  od  auctt  terms  as  may  Beam  to  him 
most  beneficial  to  tbe  Institntion,  any  and  all  lands,  town  lots,  and  improvements 
thateon,  which  were  devised  or  conveyed  to  said  institution  by  R.  S.  Avery,  deceased. 

And  in  the  eiecntion  of  tbe  power  hereby  conferred  on  him,  the  Secretary  shall 
eieoDt«  to  the  vendees,  respectively,  written  coaveyances  signed  and  acknowledged 
by  himself  as  Secretary  aforesaid,  and  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  Smithsonian 
lustitutiou. 

Senator  Henderson  stated  that  this  covered  the  matten*  under  tbe 
charge  of  tbe  Permanent  Committee,  except  one  of  minor  importance, 
which  had  already  been  before  the  Board,  namely,  the  question  as  to 
whether  Congress  should  be  asked  to  remit  taxes  on  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  Institution. 

The  Chancellor  said  that  three  matters  were  nuder  consideration : 

1.  In  regard  to  the  report.    On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

2.  Ou  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  with  regard  to  conveying  real 
estate.    On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

3.  A  general  discussion  then  ensued  in  regard  to  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  the  Avery  property,  and  while  uo  formal  action  was  taken, 
the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  it  was  better  to  pay  the  taxes  than  to 
ask  exemption  of  Congress. 

The  Secretary  annonnced  his  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Prof.  - 
Charles  D.  Wnlcott  as  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of  the 
National  Museum,  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1S98,  and  requested  the 
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anthority  of  the  Board  to  txanefer  to  that  position,  if  it  seemed  beet 
for  the  Musenin's  iotereets,  the  present  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge 
of  Office  and  Exchanges,  Mr.  Bichard  Batliban.  The  Board  then 
adopted  the  folktwing  resolation: 

Btiolred,  That  tbe  restriction  plftced  upoD  the  dntiea  of  Mr.  Riohard  Uathbun  by 
ths  tamu  or  his  appoiutmeut,  approved  b;  the  Board  on  Febrnory  I,  1897,  be 
lemoved,  to  pennit  of  Ma  aaaignment  by  the  Secretary  to  Haoh  duty  aa  he  may  deem 
beat  for  the  interaBts  of  the  InstitntioD ;  this  to  take  effect  not  before  July  1,  1S98. 

The  Secretary  aaked  anthority  to  nse  a  portion  of  the  accrued 
interest  of  the  Hodgbins  Fand  in  connection  with  his  experiments  in 
mechanical  Sight.  After  discaeaion  the  Board  adopted  the  following 
lesolntion : 

That  the  Board  authorize  any  expenditnreH  hereafter  to  be  mode  from  the  income 
of  tbe  Hodgkina  Fund,  having  the  approval  of  the  Eiecutive  Committee,  in  regard 
to  tbe  eipeoaea  of  certain  experimenta  being  oonduoted  by  the  Secretary  in 
meobanical  flight;  and  that  a  report  of  these  expendltarea  sball  be  aabmitted  to 
Uie  Board  at  its  next  annnal  meeting. 

The  QaestioD  being  put,  tbe  motion  was  carried. 

'J'he  Secretary  said : 

1  explained  lost  year  to  the  Board  the  great  diffioultiea  which  the  Civil  Service 
rules  introduced  in  making  an  appointment  to  the  aolentific  bareaos  of  the  luatitu- 
tiuu,  aud  I  again  ask  their  attention  to  the  letter  of  their  colleague.  Dr.  Wilson, 
then  Poatmaslei-General,  which  I  submitted  to  them  at  that  time,  m  follows: 

"Off'icb  of  Postmabtkr-Gbneral, 
"  WiuMngton,  D.  C,  JanMrj/ gS,  1897. 
"DXAR  Professor  Lanolby:  I  aubmitted  to  the  President  the  letter  you  gave  me. 
He  seemed  favorably  inclined  to  yonc  suggestion  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
the  fonr  heada  of  bureaus  ahould  be  excepted,  and  retained  the  letter,  aaying  that 
be  would  at  once  send  it  to  the  CiTil  Service  Commission  for  that  purpose.  ITuless 
the  Commission,  therefore,  moke  some  adverse  report,  snbstantial  enough  to  arrest 
bis  inclination,  I  think  tbe  exception  will  be  mode. 

"Tours,  truly,  W.  L.  Wilson. 

"Prof,  8.  P.  Langlev." 

I  have  twiee  urged  upon  the  Commiasion  the  desirability  of  making  this  exception, 
bnt  they  have  not  done  so,  though  the  head  of  the  Commission  eipreaaea  a  willing- 
ness to  go  with  me  to  the  President  in  asking  him  to  make  any  specific  exceptiou  to 
some  specilie  name,  but  tbia  is  not  what  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  (aa 
interpreted  by  the  late  PostmaBter-Oenerol)  meant,  for  the  Freaident  recognized, 
when  the  snbjeot  was  brought  to  hia  attention,  that  it  waa  probably  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  any  man  who  was  oompeteut  to  take  one  of  those  positions,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Aesistaot  Secretary  lu  Charge  of  the  Hnseam,  to  stand  an  examina- 
tion. Since  thla,  an  additional  year'a  expericuce  has  led  me  to  feel  that  I  may  yet 
be  glad  to  see  excepted,  if  not  all  positions  in  the  Bureaus  under  the  Board's  control, 
Uien  at  least  all  aoleniiBo  positions  under  them.  I  desire  the  instructions  of  the 
Board  on  this  point. 

After  some  discassion,  the  following  resolutioa  was  adopted: 

Bmolrrd,  That  tbe  Secretary  be  Instructed  to  reqnest  of  tbe  President  such  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Civil  Service  regolations  relating  to  appointments  as  will  permit  an 
exemption  of  snob  scientific  positions  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  Seo- 
totuy  may  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 
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The  report  of  a  apecial  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hubbard  had  been 
ebairman,  was  submitted  by  Senator  HeudersoD,  poiutiug  out  tbe  need 
for  the  Natiooal  Museum  of  a  new  bnildiag,  as  well  as  an  increase  iu 
the  scientiflc  staff  and  a  definite  purchasing  fund;  for  tbe  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  the  desirability  of  the  passage  of  a  law  declaring 
archaeological  sites  on  the  pnblic  domain  pnbUc  monuments;  and  for 
the  National  Zoological  Park  tbe  need  of  greater  facilities  for  the  pnr- 
chase  and  hoasing  of  animals. 

There  was  also  a  further  suggestion  of  tbe  form  which  the  reports  of 
bureau  officers  on  the  property  in  their  charge  should  assume. 

Mr.  Hitt  moved — 

That  the  report  of  the  special  committee  l>e  aooepted  luid  the  committee  lie  iila- 
oliarged. 

Carried. 

Senator  Morrill  here  said: 

Ah  Boma  of  yoD  know^  I  have  been  arging  a  new  museum  linilding  for  about  ton 
f«ara.  The  billi  I  have  introdnoed  have  paaaed  throngh  the  Senate  several  timea, 
bat  never  tbiongb  the  House.  I  maj  say  now  that  I  shall  not  live  long  enough  to 
get  the  measure  oompleted.  It  was  heretofore  contemplated  that  there  sboald  be 
a  Mueenm  building  on  the  west  of  the  fimitiuonian  biiildiDg,  in  a  position  ooire- 
aponding  wilb  the  present  MnseQiii  building,  and  these  two  were  to  be  oonneoted 
by  a  building  on  B  atreet,  thus  making  tbe  largest  mnsenm  in  the  country.  I  have 
now  about  decided  to  abandon  that  plan  and  try  to  secure  the  building  on  K  street 
first.  1  merely  atate  this  in  order  toasceitain  whether  the  change  of  plan  in  favored 
by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

It  was  moved — 

That  the  Board  approve  the  anggestion  made  by  Senator  Morrill  in  regard  to  a 
new  building  for  the  National  Museam. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  Board,  on  motion 
it  adjourned. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

REGENTS  OP  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Fob  the  Teak  Endimg  .Jitse  30,  1898. 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smitkaonian  Tnatitution: 

Toar  Execatire  Committee  reBpectrolly  submits  the  following  report 
ID  relatioa  to  the  funds  of  the  iDStitatiOD,  the  appropriations  by  Oon- 
gress,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  Smithguniaa  Institu- 
tiou,  the  0.  S.  Ufational  Museam,  the  International  Exohauges,  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  National  Zoological  Patk,  and  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  and  balanoes 
of  former  years : 

SHITHBONTAN    1II8TITUTI0K. 

Condition  of  the  Fund  July  1,  1898. 

The  amount  of  the  beqnest  of  James  Smitbson  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  according  to  act  of  Congress  of  August 
10, 1846,  was  $515,169.  To  this  was  added  by  authority  of  Oongress, 
February  8,  1867,  the  residuary  legacy  of  Smithaon,  savingB  from 
income  and  other  sources,  to  the  amoant  of  $134,831, 

To  this  also  have  been  added  a  bequest  firom  James  Hamilton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  |1,000;  a  beqnest  of  Dr.  Simeon  Habe],of  yew  York, 
of  $500;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Virginia  bouda,  $51,500;  a  gift 
from  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  of  New  York,  of  $200,000  and  $8,000,  being 
a  portion  of  the  residuary  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  and  $1,000, 
the  accamalated  interest  on  the  Hamilton  bequest,  making  in  all,  as 
the  permanent  fhnd,  $912,000. 

The  Institution  also  holds  the  additional  sum  of  $42,000,  received 
upon  the  death  of  Thomas  G-.  Hodgkins,  in  registered  West  Shore 
Bftilroad  4  per  cent  bonds,  which  were,  by  order  of  this  Oommittee, 
ander  date  of  May  18, 1S94,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
IsBtitatiou,  to  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  conditions  of  said  order, 
su  08  —  II  .  XVII 
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StaUmeiH  of  tht  Seeeipti  and  Expe*dUurta  from  July  t,  1897,  U>  June  SO,  1898. 


Cash  on  hand  July  1,1897 $61,632.60 

Interest  on  ftmd  July  1, 1897 $27,360,00 

Interest  on  food  Jbduatj  1, 1898 27,360.00 

54,720.00 

Interest  to  January  1, 1898,  on  West  Shore  bonds 1,680.00 

$117,932.50 

Cosh  [himaaloa  of  pnbUcationa 458.08 

Cosh  firotn  repayments,  l^ight,  eto 10,320.11 

10,778.22 

Total  reoeipta 128,710.72 

KXPBNDITURRS. 
Baildlng : 

Rap^rs,  oare,  and  improvements $3,065.,% 

Foinitare  and  flstans 79.89 

$3,145.19 

Oeoeral  eKpenses : 

Poetage  and  telegraph  222.22 

Stationery 1,311.29 

Qenerol  printing 93.50 

Incidentals  (foel,  gas,  etc.) .5,320.53 

Library  CbookB,  periodioals,  etc.) 3, 3(^.96 

Salaries' 22,309.44 

Gallery  of  Art 11.  2S 

UMtisga 110.77 

32,684.96 

Pablloations  and  researches: 

Smithsonian  cun'tributlons 751.82 

Uisoellaneons  oolleotions 4, 0^.96 

Eeport* 1,141.79 

Special  publications 9,678.03 

Beaearahes 3,444.17 

Apparatns 27.76 

Hodgkins  fiind 2,917.68 

Explorations ■      460.00 

22,497.20 

Literary  and  Boientlflo  exohangBS 4,  680.  35 

62,907.70 

Balance  unexpended  Jane  30,  1898 65,803.02 

The  cafili  received  from  tbe  sale  of  pablicatioiis,  from  repayments  for 
freights,  etc.,  ia  to  be  credited  to  the  items  of  eipeiiditare  as  follows: 

Smithsonian  contribntlooa 9106.36 

HisoeJianeoos  collections 334,72 

Beporta 17.00 

$468.08 

'In  addition  to  the  above  $22,309.44  paid  for  salaries  nnder  general  expeoses, 
$7,434J(7  were  paid  for  services,  viz;  $1,970.88  charged  to  building  account,  $949.18 
to  Hodgkins  fbnd  acconnt,  $1,766.76  to  library  aocouDt,  and  $2,747.75  lo  researohes 
Mconnt. 
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HodgkinBfiind *S61.59 

EwAangea 6,193.63 

IncicUntala '. 3,016.02 

ExploMtioni 760.00 

Totol 10,778.23 

The  net  expenditares  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1898,  were  therefore  $52,129.48,  or  $10,778.22  less  than  the  gross 
expenditures,  $62,907.70,  as  above  stated. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  fW>m  interest, 
sales,  refunding  of  moneys  temporarily  advanced,  or  otherwise,  are 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  and  all  payments  are  made  by  bis  checks 
on  the  l^^asnrer  of  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  also  presents  the  following  statements  in  regard  to 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for  objects  intrusted  by  Congress  to 
the  care  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution : 

Detailed  atatetitmit  of  diihartemenli  from  appropriation!  ooMmittAl  by  Congreti  to  Ae  core 
of  t\e  Smithtoniaii  Inttitution  for  the  fiitsal  year  ending  Junt  SO,  1898,  and  from  bal- 
anoet  of  former  gear». 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANOES,  1898. 


AppropilKted  by  CongreBB  for  tue  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1S98,  "  for 
expensea  of  the  syBtem  of  intematiODal  exchaages  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  oouutriea,  nnder  tbe  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  inclnding  salaries  or  compeDsation  of  all  necessary  em- 
ployees," (saodry  civil  act,  Jnne  i,  1897) $19,000.00 


(From  July  1. 1SS7,  k>  June  30, 13ft3.) 

Salaries  or  compeDeatiou : 

I  cnrator,  13  luontha,  at  «225 $2, 700. 00 

lchiefrlerk,12montliB,8t8175 2,100.00 

1  dork,  12  mouths,  at  $130 1,560.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $100 1, 200. 00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $ffi 1,020.00 

1  clerk,  6  months,  at  $75;  6  mouths,  ut  $80 930.00 

I  clerk,  8  months  and  3  days,  at  970 666.77 

lalerk,2moutbs,Bt$100 200.00 

1  copyist,  II  months,  at  $45 <95.00 

1  steuograpbcr,  6  months,  at  $60;  6  months,  at  $75 810. 00 

1  packer,  lOi  months,  at  855 577.50 

1  copyist,  6  months,  at  $35;  6  months,  at  $45 480.00 

1  messenger,  10  months  and  9  days,  at  $25 267.26 

1  messenger,  one-balf  month  and27i  days,  at  $25 34.87 

1  messenger,  8  days,  at  $25  per  month 6.66 

1  workman, 313  dayB,  at$1.50 468.60 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.60 

1  cleaner,  154  days,  at  $1 154. 00 

1  carpenter,  29^  days,  at  $3 
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Balaries  or  compeDsation — Continned. 

1  oarp«Dt«r, 3 da;s,  at  $3 $6.00 

1  painter,  4  daja,  at'»3 8.00 

lagont,12iiiODth8,»t»50 600.00 

1  agent,  la  months,  at  «91.66} 1,100.00 

Total  aalaries  or  compeniiatiou 15, 833. 6G 

General  expenses : 

Freight #2,187.81 

Postage  and  telegraph  ...,,... 130.00 

StaUoneryaud  enppliea 164.23 

Paoliing  boxes 639.80 

TraTeliDK  eipeuMB 20.45 

8,136.39 

Total  disbnraemBnta M8,969.84 

Balance  .iDly  1, 1898,  to  meet  llabiUtiee 40.16 

IHTEENAT10N4L  KXCHANOKS,  18W. 

Balance  Jnlj  1, 1897,  as  per  last  report M79,fi3 

DISBUKSBinENTS. 

Freight S147. 19 

PootagB  and  telegraph 1.01 

ataticHMrr  and  anppliea 30.35 

178.66 

Balance  July  1,1898 1.06 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANOES,  IBM. 

Balance  .Inl;  1,1897,  as  per  last  report ^ 40.08 

Balance  carried,  nnder  the  provtalona  of  the  Bevlaed  Statntea,  aeotion  3090,  by  the 
Treasnrf  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  aorplns  Aind  Jane  30, 1898. 

AUEOICAB  KTKNOLOOT.  leM. 


Appropriation  by  CougresH  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  "for 
continuing  ethnologiral  researohes  among  the  American  Indiana,  ondBt 
the  dirsotioD  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation,  inclnding  lataries  or  oom- 
penaation  of  all  necessary  employees,  946,000,  of  which  anm  not  exceed- 
ing 91,000  may  be  used  for  rent  of  baUding"  (snodry  civil  act,  Jnne  4, 

1897) M5,000.O 

The  actual  conduct  of  these  investigations  has  been  continued  by  the 

Secretary  in  the  hands  of  Kaj,  J.  W,  Powell,  director  of  the  Bnrean  of 

Amerioan  Ethnology. 


(Jd17  1, 1807,  to  June  30.  IRSS.) 

Salaries  or  compensation : 

1  director,  12  months,  at  «3T5 M,600.6o 

1  ethnologist  in  charge,  12  mouths,  at  9335 3,900.00 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  9200 2,400,00 

1  ethnologist,  13  mouths,  at9166.67 3,000.04 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at9166.e7 2,000.04 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at 9166.97 2,000.04           ,|^, 
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S*]ari«a  or  comp«DS»ti«ik — Continued. 

1  ethuologlBt,  11  mouths  And  10  iAjK,  kt  «150 $1, 700. 00 

t  ethnologist,  12  monthB,  at  tl35 1,500.00 

1  ethnologist,  13  monthB,  at  H26 1,600.00 

1  ethnologist,  IS  months,  ftt  «125 1,500.00 

1  iUnstrfttor,  Si  months  ftud  3  dajs,  at  »100 fSS.  46 

1  custodian,  8  months,  at  (100 800.00 

t  olerk,  13  months,  at  (100 1,300.00 

I  clerk,  12 months, at «I00 1,300.00 

l«l6rk,S  months,  at  »100 300.00 

1  clerk,  13  months,  at  rre 900.00 

1  olerk,  12  months,  at  176 BOO.  00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  950 600.00 

1  meuenger,  1  month 60.00 

1  messenger,  13  months,  at  teo 600.00 

I  skilled  laborer,  10}  months,  at  ISO 630.00 

IskUled  laborer,  12  months,  at  MS 640.00 

I  laborer,  76  days,  at  (1.60;  60  iaju,  at  92,  and  6  months,  at 

960 5S3.60 

1  laborer,  141  days,  at  91.60 311.60 

Total  salaries  or  compensation 32,330.67 

General  expenses: 

Drawings  and  lilnstrations 9806.30 

Freight 123. 1« 

Pofltoge,  telegrams,  etc 88.76 

Pnblioations 1,305.28 

OfBce  fnmltnre 400.90 

Rental 999.96 

Reports , 175.20 

Special  serrlcee 1,536.09 

Specimens 483.23 

Books 767.36 

Stationery 163.44 

Supplies 1,126.23 

Traveling  and  field  expenses 3,^0.71 

HisoellaneoDS 323.65 

1(^838.15 

Total  disbnnements 943,168.73 

Balance  Jul;  1, 1898,  to  meet  liabilities 1,831.38 

NOBTH  AHSBICA.N  ETHHOLOGY.  I«n. 
BalaooeJnly  1,  1807,  as  per  last  report $218.04 

DISBir  RSKMBNTS. 

General  ezpeneee : 

Books 95.00 

Freight 31.70 

Fnniitare 7.50 

Hiwellaneoos 3.36 

Specimens 26.00 

TnTellng  expenses HO.OO 

Totid 313.46 

•  July  1,1898 5.68 
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NOBTH  AUEBICAN  ETHKOLOGT,  IM*. 

Balance  Jnl;  1,  1897,  aaper  last  report 966.62 

BolMtce  carried,  under  the  provislonB  of  Sevifted  Statntes,  seotion  3090,  by  the 
Treasnr;  DepartmeDt  to  the  credit  of  the  BaTplnsfund,  June  30,  1898. 

KATIONAL  MnSBUM— PHE8EBVAT10M  OF  COLLECTIONS,  l§H. 


Appropriation  \ij  CoDgieas  for  the  flecal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  "  for 
eontltiuuig  the  preeerratlon,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the  oolleotioni 
from  the  aarreying  and  exploring  espeditJona  of  the  Qoveinment  and 
from  other  aonrcea,  indnding  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary 
emphiyees,  $160,000,  of  which  sam  93,500  may  be  used  for  uecessary 
dravinga  and  illnstratlons  for pablications  of  the  National  HoBenm" 
(enndry  (ri'il  act,  June  1,  1897) 9180,000.00 

BXPKNDITURBS. 

gerrices $139,588.88 

Special  aervioes 4,577.72 

Total  services *14t,16G.40 

Uiscellaueoas: 

Bnpplies $3,908.35 

Stationery 864.23 

Specimens 3,867.42 

Books 833.80 

Travel 2,431.46 

Freight 1,584.83 

Total  misoellaneons 13,470.09 

Total  expenditures 157,636.49 

Balance  Jnly  I,  1898,  to  meet  ontstanding  liabilities 2,363.51 

Anatflie  of  ecpenditure  for  salaWea  or  aoniptmaation. 

SCIKNTIFIC   STAFF. 

1  exsoative  cnratoT,  12  months,  at  ^1.66 $3,499.92 

1  onrator,  6  months,  at  $260;  6  months,  at  $291.66 3,249.96 

1  cnrator,  9  months,  at  9291.66 3,624.94 

1  cnrator,  12  months,  at  $200 2,400.00 

1  curator,  12  months,  at  $200 2,400.00 

1  curator,  10  months,  at  9208. 33 2,083.30 

1  cnrator, 2  months,  at  9167;  6  months,  at  $200 1,534.00 

1  cnrator,  12  months,  at  $175 2,100.00 

1  cnrator,  26  days,  at  $150 125.81 

1  acting  curator,  6  months,  at  $150 760. 00 

1  assistant  cnrator,  12  months,  at  9150 1,800.00 

I  OBSiBtant  curator,  12  months,  at  9150 : 1,800.00 

1  assistant  curator,  12  montha,  at  9150 1,800.00 

1  assistant  cnrator,  12  months,  at  $133.33 1,599.96 

1  aaaistoDt  curator,  12  months,  at  $133.33 1, 599. 96 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  91S0 1, 560. 00 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  9126 1,500,00 
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1  auistant  onrator,  4  months  U  da;a,at  $125 ^3.50 

1  UHSietoiit  cncmtor,  12  months,  at  $166.66 1,399.92 

1  BBslfttaiit  curator,  12  montha,  at  $100 1,200. 00 

iHeconil  asBiatant  ODiBtor,  12  montha,  at  S80 960.00 

laid,  12inanthH,  at  $100 1,300.00 

1  aid,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

laid,  Wmontha,  at$80 960.00 

laid,  12mouthe,8t$60 , 720.00 

laid,  IBmonttw,  8t»50 600.00 

1  aid,  6  tnontlM  15  days,  at  $60 32*.  19 

1  aid  one  half  mooth,  at  $60,  $25;   16  days,  at  $60,  $25.81;  2 

months22da7S,  at  $50,  $137.38;  15  days,  at  $50,  $24,19 313.38 

J  MBistant,  43  days,  at  $60;  1  munth,  at  $75 161.13 

^»*1,927.97 


1  photographer,  12  months,  at  $158.33 1,899.96 

1  modeler,  10  months  14  da;s,  at  $100 1,050.00 

1  osteologist,  12  months,  at  $90 1,080.00 

Iprepaiator,  12  mouths,  at  $80 960.00 

Ipreparator,  12  months,  at  $80 960.00 

Ipreparator,  10  months  30  days,  at  $80 881.29 

Ipreparator,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

Ipreparator,  10  months  30  days,  at  $60 658.06 

Ipreparator,  1  month,  at  $110;  9  months  32  days,  at  $50 612.20 

Ipreparator,  9  monthB  26  days,  at  860 594.00 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

Ipreparator,  10  months,  49^  days,  at  $45 521.86 

1  prepuator,  49  days,  at  $3.20,  $156.80;  13  days,  at  $3.20,  $41.60.  198.40 

1  taxidermist,  12  months,  at  $90 1,080.00 

1  Uiidermiet,  9  months,  30  days,  at  $100 1,001.61 

1  taxidermUt,  11  months,  14  days,  at  $60 690.00 

13,447.38 


1  chief  olerh,  19  months,  at  £208.33 2,500.00 

1  acting  chief  irlerk,  12  months,  at  $150 1,800.00 

1  editor,  12  months,  at  8167 2,004.00 

1  chief  of  division,  12  months,  at  $200 2,400.00 

I  registrar,  12  months,  at  $167 2,001.00 

1  disbursin];  clerk,  12  months,  at  $116. 67 1, 400. 04 

1  6aance  olerh,  12  months,  at  $110 1,320.00 

1  aasistant  lihrarian,  12  months,  at  $117 1,404.00 

1  property  clerk,  6  months,  at  $115 690. 00 

1  acting  property  clerk,  6  months,  at  $40 .   240.00 

I  stenographer,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

I  stenographer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  stenographer,  6  months  12  days,  at  $75 479.03 

1  stenographer,  2  months  IT  days,  at  $50 127.42 

1  stenographer,  20  days,  at  $60,  $33.33;  30  days,  at  $50,  $48.49; 

2  months  11  days,  at  $50,  $117.74 199.56 

1  stenographer,  1  month  20  days,  at  $50,  $83.33;  lOi  days,  at 

$60,  $17.50;  31  days,  at  $50, $50.54 151.37 

I  stenographer,  11  days,  at  $50 18.33 

1  stenographer,  6  months,  at  $45 370.00 

1  stenographer,  6  months,  at  $46 270.00 
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1  typewriter,  6  months,  at  $60;  T  months,  at  $75 ^ $775.00 

1  typewriter,  12  mouths,  at  $50 600.00 

1  typewriter,  3  months  13  days,  at  $60 170.97 

1  typewriter,  3  months,  at  $50,  $100;  IH  days,  at  $60,  $29.03;  4 

days,  at$50,  «6.45 135.48 

lolerk,  13 months,  at $83.34 1.000.08 

1  cleri,  13  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  »90 1,060.00 

1  clerk,  11  months  28  days,  at  $65 656.33 

lolerk,  12  months,  at  $55 660.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

lolerk,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  clerk,  19  days,  at  $55 33.70 

1  olerk,  12  months,  at  $115 1,380.00 

lolerk,  12  months,  at  $70 810.00 

lolerk,  13  months,  at  $55 660.00 

1  olerk,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

lolerk,  8  months  6  days,  at  $50 410.00 

lolerk,  13  months,  at  $60 600.00 

lolerk,  13  months,  at  $75 900.00 

lolerk,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

lolerk,  12  months,  at  $70 840.00 

lclerk,6dayB,at$50,  $10;  7  months  SO  days,  at  $50,  $400.81-  410.81 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $115 1,380.00 

1  clerk, «  months  17  days,  at  $50 327.42 

1  olerk  Ukd  typewriter,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  Clerk,  6  months,  at  $100 600.00 

lolerk,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  cUrk,  12  months,  at  $90 1,080.00 

1  olerk  and  preparator,  12  months,  at  $15 640.00 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at  $35 420.00 

1  copyist,  2  months,  at  $45 90.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $30 360.00 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $55 660.00 

loopylst,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  copyist,  1  month,  at  $10 10. 00 

1  copyist,  a  months,  at  $30 60.00 

1  copyist,  12  mouths,  at  $40 480.00 

1  copyist,  3  months,  at  $10,  S80;  5  months,  at  $40,  $200 280. 00 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at  $£e 420.00 

1  ODpylst,  12months,  at$35 420.00 

1  copyist,  12  months,  at  $35 430.00 

I  copyist,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at  $30 360.00 

1  copyist,  2  months,  at  $30 60.00 

— $45,367.54 


1  general  foreman,  12  monthe,  at  $115 1,380.00 

1  foreman,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

lohief  of  watch,  12  months,  at  $65 780.00 

1  chief  of  watch,  12  months,  at  $65 780.00 

1  chief  of  watch,  13  months,  at  $65 780.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 
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1  vktohnuui,  llmonthB26d»;s,atM0 $473.65 

1  wfttobmui,  4  months  19  days,  at  $15 200.89 

Ivrktobman,  12  moutlu,  Bt  $50 600.00 

1  wAtohmBti,  ISmoutlis,  ftt  $50 600.00 

1  watcbm&D,  13  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watefaman,  12  monUiB,  at  $65 780.00 

1  vratohmui,  11  moDthi  and  37  days,  at  $45 636.50 

I  watohman,  Umontba,  at  $45 640.00 

1  watchman,  10  monthB  31  days,  at  $45 496.31 

1  watchman,  13  montha,  at  $60 600.00 

1  watchman,  13  months,  at  $60 600.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

Iwatohman,  8da;H,  at$45,  $12;  4  mouths,  at  $45,  tlSO 193.00 

1  watohman,  12 months,  at  $45 540.00 

'  I  watohman,  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  watohman,  II  months  28  days,  at  $45 535. 6S 

1  watohman,  12  mouths,  at  $46 540.00 

1  watohman,  11  moutha  37  days,  at  $45 636.50 

1  watohman,  8  months  46  days,  at  $60 476. 96 

1  watohman,  10  months  27  days,  at  $60 S46.00 

1  watohman,  1  month,  at  $50;  11  months,  at  $30 380.00 

1  watohman,  7  months  27  days,  at  $46 366.50 

1  watohman,  12  months,  at^ 600.00 

1  watohman,  33  mouths,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watohman,  12  months,  at  $45 640.00 

1  acting  watohman,  12  months,  at  $46 640.00 

1  skillad  laborer,  31  days,  at  $60 61.74 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  11  mouths  281  days,  at  ^ 667. 26 

1  skilled  laborer,  13  months,  at  $50 600. 00 

1  workman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  workman,  288  dayn,  at  $1.50 433.00 

1  workman,  316  days,  at  $1.50 474.00 

Iwotkman,  334  days,  at  $1.60 501.00 

1  workman,  298  days,  at  $1.50 447.00 

1  laborer,  104i  days,  at  $1.50 166.75 

llaborer,  248 days,  at $1.50 372.00 

llaborer,  37  days,  at  $1.50 40.60 

1  laborer,  313  days,  a*  $1.50 468.60 

1  laborer,  7  days,  at  $1.50 10.50 

llaborer,  78  days,  at  $1.60 117.00 

llaborer,  6  months, at  $30, $180;  Imonth, at $31.50;  3montha, 

at  $34.50,  $69;  2  mouths,  at  $33,  $66;  Imcmth,  at  $45 391.60 

1  laborer,  12 months,  at  $40 480.00 

llaborer,  129 days,  at $1.50 193.50 

1  laborer,  87  days,  at  $1.50 '. 130.50 

llaborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.50 

1  laborer,  155  days,  at  $1 155.00 

1  laborer,  26  days,  at$l 36.00 

1  laborer,  318  days,  at  $1.60 327.00 

1  laborer,  308  days,  at  $1.50 312.00 

llaborer,  1  month 29 days,  at $30 58.06 

1  laborer,  308  days,  at  $1.60 312.00 

lUboror,  78dayfl,  at$1.50 117.00 

llaborer,  1631  days,  at  $1.60 243.76 

llaborer,  7  days,  at $1.60 10.60 
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llaboMr,  UKdaya,  atSlJJO 8232.50 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 - JS9.50 

1  Uborw,  170i  days,  at  $1.50 265.38 

1  laborer,  1  month,  at  WO 40,00 

1  laborer,  1  month,  at  $40 40.00 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.00 

I  laborer,  7  moDthg,  at  $30, 1210;  1  month,  at  $31.50 241.60 

llaborer,  I  month,  at  MO;  386  days,  at$l 326.00 

1  laborer,  53  days,  at  $1.50 79.50 

1  laborer,  3  mouthe  24i  daya,  at  $40 154.58 

1  laborer,  26  daye,  at  $1.50 39.00 

1  laborer,  66  dayi,  at  $1.50 OT.50 

1  laborer,  3  months,  at  $40 120.00 

1  laborer,  139 daye,  at  $1.50 208.50 

1  laborer,  77  days,  at  $1 77.00 

1  laborer,  8  days,  at  $1 8,00 

llaborer,  aedays,  at$1.50.., 97.50 

1  laborer,  1  month,  at  $40;  386  daye,  at  $1 326.00 

1  laborer,  32  days,  at  $1.50 48.00 

1  laborer,  26  days,  at  $1 , 26.00 

1  laborer,  36  days,  at  $1.50 39.00 

1  laborer,  7  daye,  at  $1.60,  $10.50;  26  daya,  at $39 49.50 

llaborer,  21  daya,at$1.50 31.50 

1  laborer,  27  daye,  at  $1.50 40.50 

1  laborer,  211  days,  at  $1.60 316.50 

llaborer,  1  month,  at  $40;  286  days,  at$l 326.00 

1  laborer,  31  days,  at  $1.60 46.50 

llaborer,  27 days, at $1.50 40.50 

llaborer,  12  months,  at  $40 480.00 

1  laborer,  162idaye,  at  $1.60 248.75 

1  laborer,  314  days,  at  $1.60 471.00 

1  laborer,  93  days,  at  $1.50 139.50 

1  laborer,  127  days,  at  $1.50 190,60 

llaborer,  313 days,' at $1.50 469.50 

llaborer,  13i  days,  at  $1.50 20,25 

llaborer,  165  days,  at  $1.60 247.50 

1  laborer,  66  days,  at  $1.60 99,00 

lUborer,  163  daye,  at  $1.50 244,60 

1  laborer,  9  months  4  days,  at  $40 365.33 

1  laborer,  161  days,  at  $1.50 341.50 

1  raeesenger,  6  months,  at  $25 ;  6  months,  at  $40 390. 00 

1  messenger,  12 months,  at  $36 300.00 

1  messenger,  1  month  18  days,  at  $36 89.52 

Imesseuger,  12  mouthy  at  $^ 300.00 

1  messenger,  19  days,  at$20;  11  days,  at  $20 19.59 

1  messenger,  10  mouths  10  days,  at  325 358.06 

er,  12  months,  at  KO 600.00 

IT  and  copyist,  6  months  53  days,  at  (30;  4  months, 

at  $40 391.29 

lattendant,  lldays,  »t»l 14.00 

1  attendant,  12  months,  at  $40 480.00 

1  cleaner,  381  days,  at  $1 381.00 

1  cleaner,  9  months  4  days,  at  $30 374.00 

1  cleaner,  1  month,  at  $30 30.00 

1  cleaner,  1  month,  at  $30 30.00 

Icleaner,  Imonth,  at»30 30.00 
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Icleaoer,  1  montU,  at  $30 130.00 

Icleuier,  12  mouUiB,  at  tSO SeO.OO 

1  oleuieTi  I  moQtb,  at  930 30.00 

1  cleaner,  5  da^a,  atS30 4.84 

1  cleaner,  ImoDth,  at  «30 30.00 

1  cleaner,  1  month,  at  930  ..'. 30.00 

1  cleaner,  8  monthii  19  daya,  at  $30 358.39 

«38,871.29 

Total  saljuie* 138,614.18 

Deduct  dissallowance  on  voucher  No.  396 25.  &0 

Total 139,588.68 

PRSSKRTATI9K  OF  COLLECTIONS.  U>7. 

Balance  as  per  report  Jnly  1,  1897 94,201.03 

Salariea 96.46 

Special  serricea 1,016.90 

91,033.35 

SnppUee 609.80 

Stationery 354.59 

Specimens 933.87 

Booka 371.58 

TrsTel .'- 346.78 

Freight 292.97 

2,798.59 

Total  expenditurea 3,831.94 

Balance  Jnly  1, 1898,  to  meet  liabilities 379.99 

Jnalytit  0/ expendilart* /or  talaritt. 

Soientifio staff,  laid,  Sdaya,  at 9100 $6.46 

Total  itatmuHt  of  receipts  and  etpeHdlturei  of  i\e  appropriation  for  prriercation  of  eot- 
lecliotu,  1897. 


Appropriation  Juno  11, 189G 9133.225.00 


Salaries  or  compensation 9134,364.19 

Special  services 5,671.23 

Total  servicue 140,036.42 

Miscallaneons: 

Soppliee 3,343.M 

Stationery 1,373.17 

Specimens 4,102.44 

Booka 1,683.70 

Travel 785.77 

Freight 1.521.87 

Total  expendltorea $152,845.01 

Balance  July  1, 1898 378.99 
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PRBSEEVATIOH  OF  COLLECTIONS,  IBM. 

BaJanco  as  per  last  report,  July  1, 18ft7 $1.33 

BalBDce  carried,  under  the  proTiBions  of  BeviMd  Statntea,  Hoction  3090,  by  the 
Treaanr;  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  sarplne  fnnd,_  Jun«  30,  1898,    ' 

FTIENIT0EB  ABD  FIXTDBES,  ISM. 


Appropriation  by  CongreflB  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  JnneSO,  1898,  "for 
caaee,  famitnre,  fiitares,  and  appliancea  leqnired  for  the  exhibition 
and  safe- keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  Hationst  Hnsenin,  iDclading 
tl5,000  for  fnrnisbiDg  new  galleries,  and  inclnding  salsriee  or  com- 
peneatioDof  all  neceaeary  employees"  (enndrycivitact,  Jiiiie4, 1897).. 


(Jnl;  ],  IBBT,  to  Jane  30,  uaa.) 

Salaries  or  compensation $8,855.71 

Special  or  contract  serriceB 392.61 

$9, 

Miscellaneous : 

Exhibition  cases 115.00 

Storage  cases 162.  50 

Drawers,  trays,  boies : 521.65 

Frames,  stands,  and  miscellaneona  woodwork 113. 40 

Glass 6K.66 

Hardware  and  intraioi  fittings  for  cases 710. 33 

Tools 67.36 

Cloth,  cotton,  etc „ 74.49 

Glass  Jars,  bottles,  eto 441.34 

Lumber 1,006.91 

Paints,  oils,  glne,  brnsbes 646.78 

Office  and  hall  fnmitnre  and  famiahings 681.36 

Plumbing 12.93 

Leather  and  rubber 29.34 

Iron  brackets 195.69 

Travel 34.30 

Apparatus 2L98 

Brick,  plaster,  tiles 75.53 

5, 

Fnrnishing  new  gatlerias : 

Salaries  or  compensation 4,800.75 

Special  or  contract  services 9.60 

Miscellaneous : 

Kihibition  oases .  6,507.90 

Storage  cases 416.00 

Drawers,  trays,  boxes 207.36 

Designs  and  drawings  for  caMS---. 293.00 

Frames,  stands,  and  miscellaneous  woodwork 387.62 

Glass 869.34 

Hardware 442.90 

Cloth,  cotton,  eto 16.10 

Lumber 520.04 

Office  and  hall  Aimitureand  furnishings 8.00 
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Ironbraokets 936.00 

Apparatoa 200.00 

Plaater 2.00 

$8,894.26 

Total  eipenditurPB  to  June  30, 1898 »28,  389.54 

Balance  July  1, 1898,  to  meet  onbtamling  lUbiUties 1,710.46 

AnalytU  o/  erpendUlirei  for  lalarieii. 

1  anpervUor  of  cciastructioD,  1  month  35  days,  at  {115 9253.00 

1  copyist,  6  months,  at  MO 240.00 

lcabiaetniaker,286  days,  at  92.25;  27  days,  at  $3 724.50 

1  case  anisher,  55i  days,  at  S2.25 118. 2B 

1  carpenter,  19  days,  at  93 57.00 

1  carpenter,  77  days,  at  93 ;  6  days,  at  93 249. 00 

1  carpenter,  72  days,  at  93 316.00 

1  carpenter,  ^  days,  at  93 75.00 

1  oarp«i)ter,  211  days,  at  93 65.25 

1  carpenter,  18^  days,  at  $3 55.50 

1  carpenter,  36  daya,  at  93 108.00 

1  carpenter,  215  days,  at  93 645.00 

1  carpenter,  6  days,  at  93;  80  days,  at  93 258.00 

1  carpenter,  Ifi  days,  at  *3 48.00 

1  carpenter,  64  days,  at  93;  3  days,  at  «3 201.00 

1  carpenter,  25  days,  at  $3 75.00 

1  carpenter,  242  days,  at  93 726.00 

loarpenter,4Idays,  at  93 123.00 

1  carpenter,  211J  days,  at  93 633.75 

lcarpenter,3days,Bt93;  6days,at$3;  lT2dBys,at93 _.  543.00 

1  carpenter,  314  days,  at  93 942.00 

1  carpenter,  20  days,  at  93 60.00 

1  carpenter,  48  days,  at  93 144.00 

1  carpenter,  3i  days,  at  93 10.50 

1  carpenter,  22  daya,  at  93 6S.00 

1  carpenter,  24  days,  at  93 72.00 

1  carpenter,  38  dayii,  at  93 114.00 

1  carpenter,  236  days,  at  $3 708. 00 

I  carpenter,  151  days,  at  93;  6  days,  at  93 471.00 

1  carpenter,  128  dayH.  at  93;  4  days,  at  93 396.00 

1  carpenter,  ISdoys,  at93 45.00 

1  carpenter,  1571  days,  at  $3 473.25 

1  skillfid  laborer,  3081  days,  at  $2 617. 50 

1  skilled  laborer,  77  daya,  at  92 •- 154.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  76 j  day s,  at  92 153. 00 

1  skilled  laborer,  26^  days,  at  92 63.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  23  days,  at  $3 46.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  79i  days,  at  92 159.00 

1  ikilled  laborer,  12  days,  at  92 24.00 

1  ekUled  laborer,  12  months,  at  960 720.00 

1  skiUed  laborer,  79i  days,  at  92 159.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  4  months  19  days,  at  950 231. 67 

1  skilled  laborer,  22  days,  at  92 44.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  25^  days,  at  *2 51.00 

lakUlodlaborer,  173iday8,  at$2 347.00 

1  ■killed  laborer,  78i  days,  at  92 159.00 
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1  abilled  laborer,  255  days,  at  $2 I610.00 

I  skilled  laborer,  26i  daya,  at  $2 63.00 

1  painter,  9  mouths  24  days,  at  «65 636.79 

1  workman,  322  dajB,  at  «1.50 483.00 

llaborer,  53  days,  at  «1.50 79.50 

1  laborer,  Imonth,  atC30 SO.  00 

1  laborer,  1  monUi,  at  $30 30.00 

Total  salariM 13,666.46 

FPRNITUKE  AKD  FIXTOKBS,  JBOT. 


Balance  as  per  report  July  I,  1897 JI,  801. 07 

XXPBNDITUBES. 

Special  Bervices $4.75 

Total  salarieH $4.75 

MiscellaneoQs; 

Drawers $267.00 

Frames 12.50 

Glass 509.10 

Hardware 188.82 

Tools 56.40 

Clotb 169.06 

Glass  jara 34.85 

Lnmbor 368.85. 

Paints  and  oils 42.75 

Offlca  fnniitnre 30.76 

Rubber 33.76 

Pliunbing 75.18 

1,788.02 

Total  BTpenditnreB 1,792.77 

Balance  Jnly  1,  1898 &30 

FTTRKITCRE  AND  FIXXDEES,  IBM. 

Total  ttatemml  of  appropriation  for  IS07. 


Appropriation  by  Congress $15,000,00 

EXPENDITCRES. 

Salaries  or  compeDsatioa $8,062.13 

Special  services 252.40 

Total  salaiies $8,314.83 

Mincellaneous: 

Cases 150.50 

Drawers 563.93 

Frames 49.30 

Glass 1,122.84 

Hardware  '. 1,143.81 

Tools 138.94 

Cloth 255.50 
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11  IbcbI  iBneoaB—ContiD  ned. 

Glass  J»r» »660.37 

Lnmber..., 1,206.44 

Pmnts  and  oils....- 413.48 

Office  Airnitiire 637.37 

Rnbber 68.40 

Plnmbing...: 136.18 

Iron  bracheto -    146.81 

Brick,  Btoae,  etc 4.00 

$6, 676, 87 

Total  expeoditnrea 114,991.70 

BalBnco  Jnly  1,  1898 8.30 

FUBtriTUBE  AND  FIXTDRBS,  ISH. 

Balanre  July  1, 1897,Ba  per  last  anniial  report (0.20 

Ualanoe  carried,  under  the  pToriaions  of  Rerieed  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  anrplos  fund,  Jane  30, 1898. 

HEATING.  LIGHTING.  BTC,  18M. 


Appropriation  by  CongreBS  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1898,  "  for 
expense  of  heating,  lighting,  oleotrical,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic 
service  for  the  National  Masenm"  (sundry  civil  aot,  Jnne  4,  169T) $14,000.00 

EXrRNDITURBS. 

Salaries $6,542.04 

Special  servlcee 165.17 

Total  servioea $6,707.21 

Hiacellaneona : 

Coal  and  wood 3,316.45 

G«* 1,180.10 

Telephones 611.50 

Rental  of  call  boxes 100.00 

Electrical  supplies 413.33 

Telegrams 19.51 

Heating  supplies 883.13 

Total  misoellaneone 6,475.92 

Total  expenditures _ 13,183.13 

Balance  Jnly  1, 1898  (to  meet  outstanding  liabilities) 816.87 

AnalgtU  of  exptndUuree  for  talariei. 

I  engineer,  12  months,  at  $115 $1,380.00 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  U  days,  at  $75 33.87 

1  telephone  operator,  6  months,  at  $45;  5  months,  27  days,  at  $50 565.00 

1  machinist,  10  days,  at  $3 30.00 

I  pipe  fitter,  6  daya,  at  $3 18.00 

1  skiUed  laborer,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  1  day,  at  $2 2.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  1  day,  at  $2 2.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $55 
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1  fireman,  12  months,  at  j50 WOO.  00 

1  fireman,  T  months  28  days,  at  $50 306.67 

1  fireman,  12  months,  at«60 600.00 

I  acting  QreiD an,  1  month,  at  $15 15.00 

1  laborer,  313  days,  at $1.60 «9.60 

1  Ubotet,  27  days,  at  $1.50 40,60 

1  laborer,  26  dajB,  at  $1.50 _•, 30.00 

1  laborer,  27  days,  at 81.60 40.50 

Total  salaries : 6,642.04 

HEATING,  LIGETIMQ,  RTC,  \«n. 


Balance  Bsp«r  report -luly  1,  1897 $742.11 

Oeneral  expenaes: 

Gas $70.30 

Telephones 189.87 

Electrical  snpplica 79.37 

Rental  of  oall-bozeB 10.00 

Heating  snppliea 383.94 

Telegrams 5.79 

Total  expenditnre 739.27 

Balance  July  1,  1898 2.84 

Total  ttatentui  of  appropriatitm  for  heating  and  lighting  Maieum,  1837. 

RBCBIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congress,  June  11,  1896 $13,000.00 

BXPENDITURKS. 

Salaries  or  oompeaeation $6,269.06 

Special  services 21.75 

Total  services $6,290.80 

Oeneial  expenses: 

Coal  and  wood 3,676.83 

Gas 1,037.20 

Telephones 689.41 

Electrical  snppliee 606.98 

Rental  of  call-boxes 120.00 

Heating  sapplles 665.81 

Telegrams U.14 

Total-.-; 6,706.36 

Total  expenditure 12,997.16 

Balance  Jnly  1, 1898 2.84 

HEATING,  LIOHTINO.  KTC,  ISM. 

Balance  Jnly  1,1897,  as  per  last  aunnal  report $0.43 

BHlance  carried,  under  the  provisiona  of  Revised  Statntee,  wotion  3090,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplns  fund,  Jane  30^  1888. 
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NATIONAI,  MUSEUM— POSTAGE,  1898. 


Appropriation  by  CongroBs  foT  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  "for 
postage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  for  the  National  Museum  "  (sun- 
dry 0iTilaot,JnDe4,lS9T) J 


For  postage  atomps  and  cards 600.00 

HATIOKAI.  U0SAITH— PBIKTDIQ  AND  BINDIMG.  189B. 

RBCBIPTS. 

Appropriation  b;  CoDgreM  for  tbe  SmltbBonian  Initttntton  "  for  printing 
labels  and  blanks  for  tbe  'bdlletins'  and  annual  volnmesof  tiie  'pro- 
oeediuga'  of  tbe  National  Mnseam,  tbe  editions  of  whiob  sball  be  iiot 
leu  than  3, 000  copies,  and  binding  soientifio  books  and  pamphlets  pre- 
sented to  and  acquired  by  the  National  Museum  library  "  (anndry  ciTll 
act,  June  4, 1897) (12,000.00 

BXPBHDITURBB. 

Bulletins,  National  Maseam $3,861.98 

Proceedings,  National  Mnseum 6,913.18 

Labels ZW.81 

Letter-beads,  pods,  and  envelopes 44.60 

Blanks : 50. « 

Binding 527.00 

Congressional  Record 24.00 

Record  books 311.20 

Total  expenditures 11,977.21 

Balance  July  1. 1898 22.79 

NATIONAL  UU8ICCU— KENT  OK  WORKSHOPS.  I8H. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1898,  "for 
rent  of  workshops  for  the  National  Museum" $2,000.00 

RXPENDITURKB. 

For  rent  of  workshops  (431  Ninth  street  8W) 1,999.92 

Balance  Jnly  1, 1898 .08 

HATIONAL  MUSEUM— BENT  OP  WORKSHOPS,  I89T. 

Balance  Jul;  1,  1897,  as  per  last  annnal  report 90.08 

Balance  July  1, 1898 08 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— BUILDI NO  KEPAIRS,  ISW. 

RKCKIPTB. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  for  tbe  Ssoal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  "for 
repairs  to  hnlldings,  shops,  and  sheds.  National  Museum,  inclnding  all 
necessary  labor  and  material"  (sundry  civil  act,  June  4, 1897) (4,000.00 
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EPKNDITURBa. 

tSSi.CO 

W.24 

8.00 

.  KO.OO 

1.286.50 

103.00 

232.80 

•2, 357. 5* 


366.60 
280.86 
74.70 

6.  as 

13.50 
176.42 
10.00 
1,610.*S 


S1.9S 

[TH— BITII.DIirO  RXPAIBS,  INT. 


«115.:;^ 

(PKNUITURKIi. 
*25.00 

:tl.B6 

37.33 

10.66 

3.34 

8.90 

8.00 

114.67 

68 

atUm/or  Sfatran  building  rcj/airt,  1S97 
RKCBIITH. 
1896 »4,000.00 


.  $2,792.37 
489. 00 

*3.281.37 

78.  M9 

486. :« 

30.29 
15. 8S 
2.7Q 
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HleceUftueooa — Continned. 

Linte,  Hand,  gravel (31.55 

White  lead 27.23 

Eope 3.S4 

IrongriU 8.90 

Door 8.00 

$718.06 

Totol expendlttiTB $3,999.42 

Balaaco  July  I,  1898 .68 

KATIOHAL  UUSE1TU— BUILDIKQ  BBPAIKS,  ISM. 

Balance  Jnlf  1,  1SB7,  as  per  last  annual  report $1.3S 

Balance  oatried,  under  the  pmviaions  of  Revised  Statutes,  seotion  3090,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  toad,  June  30,  1898. 
KATIOHAL  UOSBUU— QALLEHIES,  1808. 
RBCBUTS. 
Appropriatlan  by  Congress  for  the  fisoal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  "  for 
the  continnation  of  the  construction  of  galleries  in  the  National  Mnsenm 
Imilding,  Haid  galleries  to  be  oooitrnoted  uudar  the  direction  of  the 
aaperinteodent  uf  the  Coiigre«IouaI  Library,  In  accordance  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation  (sondry  civil 
act  June  4, 1897) ,«8.000.00 


Salaries: 

1  inspector,  901  da^fB,  »*  93 $271.50 

1  laborer,  6  days,  at  $1,50 9.00 

Special  services 471.03 

$761.53 

Hiscellaneous: 

Drawings  and  blue  prints 58.66 

Arches  and  pavements 4,979.50 

Iron  columns  and  steel  beams 1,410.00 

Iron  columns  and  steel  beams,  ereotion 75.00 

Lumber 7.10 

Advertising - 21,75 

Hardware 6.60 

Brick,  lime,  sand,  eto 138.00 

6,696.60 

Total 7,448.13 

Balance  Jnly  1, 189S,  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities 551.67 

QALLEBIES,  1M7. 

BBCaiPTB. 

Balance  oa  per  report  July  1,1897 $4,024.36 


Miscellaneous : 

Drawings  and  bine  prints $12.00 

Advert^ing 17,60 

Steel  and  iron  stairways 1,780.00 

Cement  arohes  and  pavement 2, 214. 80 

Total  expendltuna ' 

Balance  July  1,1898 


XXXVI  KEPOKT  OF  THE   EXECDTIVB  COMMITTEE. 

Total  (lalmMnl  of  appropriation  for  Miumm  gallM-iei,  1897, 

KECEIPTB. 

Appropriation  by  CongTOSB,  Jaoe  11, 1896 •8,000.00 


SalarlM «246.25 

6p«oUl  aervicM 272.78 

Total  wrvioM '. »519.03 

Hiscellkneoiie: 

Steal  beams  and  iron  oolDmnB fS,200.(M 

Drawings  and  bine  prints 153.96 

Briok,  aaud,  cement,  and  Kravel M.OS 

AdTertising  proposals 7S.13 

Steel  and  iron  st^rways 1,780.00 

Cement  arobes 1,267.30 

Tenazzofioors 947.50 

7,480.93 

Total  eipendi  (area t7,9B9.S5 

Balance  July  1, 1898 .06 

NATIONAL  UnSEDM— BUILDING  SSED8,  £XC.,ie«e. 
KBCBIPTS. 

Appropriation  by  Congiosa  for  the  fisoal  year  ending  Jniie  SO,  1898,  "  for 
removal  of  the  sbeds  from  their  present  location  sonth  of  and  adjacent 
to  tbe  Smithsonian  bnilding  and  rebnilding  them,  incladlng  all  necea- 
sary  labor  and  material"  (iondry  civil  act,  Jnne  i,  1897) 92,600.00 


Inspector  of  work,  12}  days,  at  S3 «I37.60 

Carpenters,  349  daya,  at  «3 717.00" 

Pipe-fitteni, 20 days, at  93  ...., 60  00 

Tinner,  13  days,  »3 38.00 

Skilled  laborers,  33  days, at  92.60 81.88 

Skilled  labor«ra,  6  days,  at 92 13.00 

Laborers, 280}  days,  at  91.60 :..     390.38 

91, 164. 76 

Special  eerrices 131.20 

1,5^.96 
MteoelUneona : 

Lnmber 9342.27 

Hardware 178.32 

Brick,  etc 222.85 

Frames 141.70 

885. 14 

Total  expenditures 92,471.  in 

BalanceJiily  1,1898 28.90 

ASTKOPUI8ICAL  OBSBKVATOKY,  SMITHSONIAN  IKSTITTTTION,  IMS. 


Appropriation  by  CoDgress  "for  maintenance  of  aetrophynloal  observa- 
tory under  the  direction  of  the  Bmithsanian  Institation,  including  sala- 
ries of  assistants,  apparatna,  and  miHcellaneoas  eipenses"  (sandiy 
Civil  act,  Jnne  1, 1897) 91(^0l».00 


EBPOET  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.  >  XXXVII 

DUBtmsBMBirTe . 

(From  July  1,  lg«1.  t«  Jmw  SO.  18W.) 
SalarioB  or  oompeDBatlon : 

1  aid,  emontliB,  at  9133.34,  and  B  months,  at  9166.CT <1,800.09 

IjnniorBBBistant,  13  monthB,  at  (100 1,200.00 

1  junior  anistant,  1  month,  at  «100 100.00 

Iclert,  Imonth,  fttWOO 100.00 

1  jnnior  asalHtKnt,  3  days,  at  976  per  roonth 7.35 

1  fnatrnmeat  maker,  6^  mnntfaa  and  7^  days,  at  975,  and  2 

mouths,  at  980 591.35 

1  stenographer,  1 2  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  copyist,  60  days,  at  $26  per  month 49.17 

1  fireman,  3  months  and  46  days,  at  945 204.11 

1  carpenter,  44^  days,  at  93 138.60 

1  carpenter,  3  days,  at  93 9.00 

Icarpeutei,  46  days,  at  93 138.00 

1  oarpentei,  4  days,  at  93 13.00 

1  painter,  9  days,  at  $3,  and  3  days,  at  93 27.00 

1  palntei,  9  days,  at  92 - 18.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  1}  days,  at  955  per  month 3.T5 

1  ikilled  laborer,  2  days,  at  93 4.00 

Total  salaries  or  oomp«nsation 5,116.13 

General  expenses : 

ApparatQS (1,284.49 

Books 179.81 

Freight 87.33 

Fuel 114.96 

lUoBtratians B6.26 

Lumhei 71.09 

Stattonery 3.78 

Snpplies 438.30 

Misoellaoeons S.16 

2,183.10 

Total  dtobarsements 97,398.33 

Bolauoe  July  1,  1898,  to  meet  llabilltiea 2,701.78 

AaTBOPHYSICAL  OB3ERVAIOR7.  1H)7. 

Balanoe  Jnly  1,  1897,  as  per  lost  report 93,428.44 

DUbunemattt  Jidy  1, 1897,  toJune  SO,  1898. 
Opneral  eipenaes: 

Apparatus 92,260.08 

Books 36.68 

Firight 7.15 

Lnmber 62.40 

Snpplies,  eto 57.71 


Bolanoe  July  1,  1898,  to  meet  liabilities _ 33.42 

ASTB0PHT8ICAL  OBSEETATOEY.  ISM. 
Bolanoe  Jnly  1,  1891,  aa  per  last  report 
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DitiurtamtmU  Julf  1, 1397,  to  June  SO,  189S. 

General  eipenaes : 

Book! •48,96 

Balaoce 7.64 

Balance  carried,  nnder  the  provieiona  of  BerUed  StatntM,  section  3090,  by  Iba 

TreaBury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fond,  Jnne  30,  1698. 
NATIONAL  ZOOLOOICAI.  PARE,  1896. 

Appropriation  by  Congress  "for  contiouiug  the  couBtraotlon  of  roads, 
walks,  bridgOB,  water  supply,  sewerage, and  drainage;  and  for  grad- 
ing, planting,  and  otherwise  improving  the  grounds;  oreoling  and 
repairing  buildings  and  inclosnros;  oare,  snbHistenoe,  purchase,  and 
troDsportatlou  of  animals,  inclndiog  salaries  or  oompenBation  of  all 
neoesBary  employees  aod  general  Incidental  expenses  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  fifly-Gve  thoaeand  dollars;  one-half  of  which  snm  ehall 
be  paid  iroiu  ths  reTenues  of  the  District  of  Colombia  and  the  other 
half  f^om  the  Treaanry  of  the  United  States;  and  of  the  snm  hereby 
appropriated  five  thonsand  dollars  shall  be  nsed  for  continning  the 
entrance  into  Zoological  Park  ftom  Woodl^  lane  and  opening  drive- 
way into  Zoological  Pork,  from  said  entrance  along  the  bank  of  Book 
Cr«.k"(8nndry  civil  act,  June  4,  1897) $66,000-00 

Ditlnir$«mntU  Julf  I,  1897,  1«  Ju««  SO,  1S9S. 
BalorieB  or  compensation : 

1  superintendent,  12  months,  at  $22S (2,700.00 

1  property  olerk,  12  months,  at  $125 1,600.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  stenographer,  12  months,  at  $62.50 76a  00 

1  copyist,  13  months,  at  $60 600.00 

1  head  keeper,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  keeper,  12  mouths,  at$eO 720.00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

I  keeper  of  aquarium,  2  months  13  days,  at  $75 182.60 

I  watobman,9monthB22days,at$60  .1 584.00 

1  watchman,  10  monthB  191  days,  at  $50 631.15 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

I  landscapeicardener,  12moDths,  at$76 900.00 

1  asBlstant  foreman,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  blacksmith,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  assistant  blacksmith,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  carpenter,  10  months  16  days,  at  $76 797.50 

1  workman,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  workman,  12  months,  at  «50 600.00 

1  workman,  11  months  6  days,  at  $60 560.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  laborer,  10  months  8  days,  at  $50 512.90 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $46 540.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $20 240.00 

Total  aalaries  or  compensation 22,748.36 

,  Lah)c^Ic 
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M  iiicellaneoiia : 

Buildings 91,461.78 

Bailding  nwteiiklti 865.68 

Fencing  and  cage  luaterialH 522.98 

Fo€>d 4,741,58 

Freight  BDd  truiaportation S33.  TO 

Fnel 531.56 

Lumber 2,010.50 

Hachiner;,  tools,  etc 447.00 

MiBOeUaueonB , 723.46 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc 199.33 

Postage,  telegraph,  and  telephones 186.(2 

Pnrdiaae  of  ftnimals 1,643.00 

Boad  mateii*l,  grading,  »nd  bridges 2,819.98 

Surveying,  plans,  eto 300.00 

8tationer7,  books,  etc 177.37 

TcaTsUng  expenses 274.39 

Trees,  pUnts,  etc 773.88 

Water  supply,  sewerage,  etc 260.87 

Total  mieoellaneoas 18,873.37 

Wages  of  nmohanios  and  laborers  and  hire  of  teams  in  oon- 
sbncting  bnildinga  and  inaloenres,  laying  water  pipes,  build- 
ing roads,  gutters,  and  walks,  planting  trees,  and  otherwise 
improving  the  gronnds; 

1  laborer,  233}  days,  at  «2 467.00 

1  laborer,  366  days,  at  »2 730.00 

1  laborer,  3211  days,  at  «.60 482.04 

1  laborer, 383i  days, at  *1.S0 425.24 

1  laborer,  50i  days,  at  »1.50 75.75 

1  laborer,  48t  days,  at  «1.50 72.76 

llaborer,  2541  days,  at  *1.50 382.13 

1  laborer,  19  days,  at  $1.50 28.50 

1  laborer,  79  days,  at  «.50 118.50 

llaborer,  96iday8,  at»1.50 144.76 

llaborer,  1711  days,  at •l.BO 357.25 

1  laborer,  187*  days,  at  W.60 281.25 

1  laborer,  76  days,  at«1.50 114.00 

1  laborer,  102  days,  at«.50 153.01 

llaborer,  8  days,  at  »1,50 12.00 

llaborer,  30days,  at«1.50 46.00 

1  laborer,  48^  days,  at  C1.50 72.75 

,  1  laborer,  244i  days,  at  81.50 366.38 

1  laborer,  51  days,  at  W-SO 76.50 

1  laborer,  80i  days,  at  $1.50 198.36 

1  laborer,  2BG  days,  at  $1.60 384.00 

llaborer,  91  days,  at  $1.50 14.25 

llaborer,  173}  days,  at  $1.50 259.13 

1  laborer,  92}  days,  at  $1.50 138.74 

1  laborer,  277i  days,  at  $1.60 416.27 

1  laborer,  69  days,  at  $1.50 88.50 

1  laborer,  327i  days,  at  $1.50 490.87 

1  laborer,  65i  days,  at  $1.50 97.87 

1  laborer,  77t  days,  at  $1.50 116.26 

J  191i  days,  at  $1.50 287.  J6 

llaborer    1  xB days,  at $1.25 18.76^ 

I  Google 


1  laboiBT 
1  laboNr    ' 
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WiiK«i  of  tneohaalcs  and  laborers,  eto. — Con  tinned. 

1 12  days,  at*1.50 (18,00 

(Mdaya,  atW.S 67.54 

( 9*1  days,  at  (LM 142.13 

(iSdays,  at  82 26.00 

1611  d»r«,  at  •1.50 92.63 

I  laborer     i  ^j  days,  at  «1.26 44.37 

(  il  days,  at  $1.60 61.51 

1  laborer    )  i62i  days,  at  M.VB 268.43 

1  laborer,  oj  days,  at  $1.25 8. 56 

1  laborer,  SOi  days,  at«1.2e 62.80 

llaborer,  7i  days,  at  n.as 9.37 

llaborer,  22J days,  at »1.26 : 27.81 

llaborer,  IZidajB,  at»1.26 15.62 

1  laborer,  46|  days,  at  W.36 57.19 

1  labotwr,  431  days,  at  •1.25 M«8 

llftl)oror,7i days,  at  •1.25 9.37 

1  laborer,  12  days,  at  •1.25 16.00 

1  laborer, 71  days,  at  •1.25 9.37 

1  laborer,  9*  days,  at  •1.25 11.88 

1  laborer.  It  dayi,  at  »1.26 2.19 

1  laborer, 26i  days,  at  •1.26 31.56 

lUboier.I2i  days,  at  •1.26 15.62 

1  laborer,  181  daya,  at  •1.25 23.13 

1  laborer,  361  days,  at  n.26 «-93 

1  laborer,  I3(  days,  at  $1.25 17.18 

1  laborer,  49i  days,  at  •1.25 61.56 

I  laborer,  35i  days,  at  •1.25 44.06 

1  laborer,  411  days,  at  $1.26 51-88 

I  laborer,  591  days,  at  (LZS '4.37 

1  laborer,  1*1  days,  at  •1.25 18.12 

1  laborer,  53  days,  at  •1.26 66.25 

1  laborer,  61  days,  at  •1.2B 8.12 

1  laborer,  201  days,  at  $1.25 35.93 

1  laborer,  121  days,  at  $1.25 15.62 

1  laborer,  1251  days,  at  $1.25 156.55 

ll«bor6r,93d»ya,at«1.25 116.25 

1  laborer,  101  days,  at  $1.25 13.12 

1  laborer.  Ill  days,  at  $1.25 1*<* 

1  laborer,  71  days,  at  ^1.25 9.37 

1  laborer,  101  days,  at  •1.25 13-*4 

1  laborer,  61  daya,  at  •1.25 7.19 

1  Uborer,  11  days,  at  $1.35 1.88 

(laborer.  Ill  days,  at  $1.25 HW 

rBtonebreBker,6yardB,at60  cents 3.00 

I  laborer,  131  days,  at  $1.26 16-56 

l^stonebreaker,  6yards,at60oeiit8 3.00 

(  stonebreaker,  95^  yards,  at  HO  cents 67. 10 

1  laborer,  1691  days,  at  $1  169.75 

1  laborer,  3  days,  at  $1 3.00 

1  laborer,  231  days,  at  75  ceats l'-81 

1  workman,  365  days,  at  $1.75 638.75 

1  bricklayer,  1  day,  at  $4 4.00 

1  bricklayer,  2  days,  at  •* 8.00 

1  bricklayer,  51  days,  at  $4 21.00 
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WagM  of  mechsDirs  and  laborera,  «to. — Contlnnsd. 

i  o*rpenter,  31  days,  at  93 •102.00 

J  cfupentw,  30  days,  at  «2.50 75.00 

( laborer,  is  days,  at  <l.eO 19,50 

I  water  boy,  61  dftya,  ftt  50  oenta 30.60 

1  water  boTi"^''*^'''''*'*"™"'" "■''^ 

^"**"'^h87day>,M75«ota 140.26 

1  water  boy,  1  day,  at  50  cents .50 

1  wRterboj,12i  days,  at  50  cents , 6.12 

1  water  boy,  15  days,  at  75  oente 11.25 

1  stonebreaker,  7  yards,  at  60  oenle 4.20 

1  stODebreaker,  8  yards,  at  60  cents 4.80 

1  Btonebreaker,  7^  yards,  at,  60  cents 4.50 

1  stoBobreaker,  19  yards,  at  60  cents 11.40 

1  atonebreaker,  19  yards,  at  60  cents 11.40 

1  stooebreaker,  17  yard*,  at  60  cents 10.20 

.     .       L      L      1 21  yards,  at  60  cents 1.50 

1  stonebreoker !  ,,        j      .  .„       -  „  „ 

Mi  yards,  at  50  cents 2.17 

1  weeder,  76  daye,  at  60  cento 38.00 

1  wagon  and  team,  21  dayB,at«3.50 73,50 

(wagon  and  team,  64i  days,  at>3.50 189.87 

wagon  and  team, S7i  days,  at«3 112.50 

horse  and  cart,  23i  days,  at  «1.76 41.12 

bone  and  cart,  68f  days,  at  91. 50 103.13 

I  wagon  and  t«aDi,  10}  days,  at  »3.&0 36.75 

.    1  wagon  and  team,^  day,at  tSJiO 1.75 

1  wagon  and  team,  13}  days,  at»3.50 47.26 

1  wagon  and  team,  15}  days,at$3.50 64.^ 

1  wagon  and  team,  17(  days,  at  93 53.25 

1  wagon  and  team,  9  days,  at  $3 27.00 

1  horae  and  cart,  1  day,  at  •1.75 1.76 

I  hotse  and  cart, 21  days, attl.75 36.76 

I  hone  and  cart,  6}  days,  at  91. 76 11.38 

(3  days,  at  $1,50 3.00 

i  2}  days,  at  91.50 3.76 

1  horte  and  cart,?  days,  at  91.75 12.36 

1  horae  and  cart,  2  days,  at  91.75 3.50 

I  b„™,„d«.«j"«'^".  •'«■'» »!■« 

(  37}  days,  at  9t.50 66.62 

1  horae  and  cart,  lit  days,  at  91.75 20.56 

1  horee  and  cart,  431  days,  at  91.75 76.56 

1  hone  and  cart,  171  days,  at  91.75 31.06 

1  horae  andcart,  2}days,  BtSl.75 4.37 

1  horse  and  oart,  5}  dayB,at91.75 9. 62 

1  hone  and  cart,  2}  days,  at  91. 75 '. 4.37 

1  horse  and  cart,  2  days,  at  91.75 3.50 

1  horse,  92J  days,  at  60  oente 46.13 

1  draftaman,  82  days,  at  «2 164.00 

Total  wages,  mechanics,  etc 11,625.94 

Total  dlsbnTsements 63,247.66 

Balance  July  1, 1898,  tomoetliabilitiOB.i 1,752.34 
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NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PASS,  IBS7. 
Balance  July  1,  1897,  m  per  last  Te|>ort »1,567.03 

•  DISBUBSBHBNTS. 

OeDeral  ezpenseB: 

Books »27.30 

Drawings,  plans,  oto 726.50 

Food 427.11 

Freight 145.38 

MieoellaDeoDS 16.16 

Lumber 15.61 

SappliM 65.81 

Stationery 6.00 

Telephones,  luessengeTS,  etc 66.90 

TraTeJingexpeneea 27.46 

1,564.61 

Balance  July  1,  1888 12.52 

HATIOKAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PASE.  1§M. 

Balance  Jnlf  1,  1SS7,  as  per  last  report ^.23 


General  expenses: 

Supplies 23,10 

Balanoe .13 

Balance  carried,  nnilBT  the  piovisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  seotion  3090,  li;  the 
Treasnr;  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  sDrplns  fund,  Jaoe  30,  1898. 

BEC  APIT  DL  ATIOTT. 

The  total  amooDt  of  funds  administered  by  the  institutiondariogtlie  year  ending 
Jnne  30,  1896,  appears  ftom  the  foregoing  statements  and  the  aoooont  books  to  have 
been  as  follows: 

BUTTHSOinAM  IITBTITCTIOM. 

From  balance  of  last  year,  Jnlj  1,  1897 961,532.60 

(Inolnding   cash    tram  ezeoatora    of  Dr.  J.  H. 

Kidder) $6,000.00 

{Inclndingoashfromgiftof  Alex.  Graham  Bell}...     5, 000.00 

10,000.00 

From  interest  on  Smithsonian  fbnd  for  the  year 64,720.00 

t"rom  interest  on  West  Shore  bonds 1,680.00 

From  sales  of  publications 458.08 

From  repayments  of  freight,  etc 10,320.14 

128,710.72 

APPBOPRIATIONS  COMMITTXD   BT   COKOREBS  TO   TUB  CARE   OF  TUI  INBTITCTION. 

International  exchanges — Smitheimian  Institution : 

From  balance  of  1895-96 (0.03 

From  balance  of  1896-97 179.63 

From  appropriation  for  1887-98 19,000.00 

(19,179.66 
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North  American  Etiuology — Smltlk»ODiaD  lostitution : 

t'Tom  balance  of  1895-86 (56.62 

From  balance  of  1896-97 218.0* 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 45,000.00 

MB,274.56 

Preaerration  of  colleotioUB — ^National  Hasenm : 

From  baUnoe  of  1895-96 1.32 

From  balance  of  1896-97 4,201.93 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 160,000.00 

164,203.26 

Printing — National  Mnsetim: 

From  balance  of  1896-97 8.33 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 12,000.00 

-      12,008.33 

Fnmitnre  and  Bxtores — National  Maseam : 

From  balance  of  1895-96 0.20      ■ 

From  baUnoe  of  1896-97 1,801.07 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 30,000.00 

31,801.27 

Beating  and  lighting,  etc. — National  Musenm : 

From  balance  of  1693-96 0.42 

From  balance  of  1896-97 743.11 

From  appropriatioD  for  1897-98 14,000.00 

14,742.63 

Bent  of  workahops,  eto. — National  Mnsenm : 

Prom  balance  of  189G-97 0,08 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98  2,000,00 

2,000.08 

Postage — National  Mnsenm : 

From  appropriation  for  1897-88  BOO,  00  ' 

Building  repairs — National  Mnseum : 

From  balance  of  1895-96 1.38 

From  balance  of  1896-97 115.26 

From  appropTiation  for  1897-98 4,000.00 

4, 116. 63 

Oallerieo — National  Mnsenm: 

From  balance  for  1896-97: 4,024.3S 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 8,000.00 

K,024.3E 

Rebaildlug  sheds,  etc. — National  MuHum : 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 2,500.00 

Aetrophysical  Obserratorf — Smithsonian  Instltntioii : 

l-'rom  balance  of  1896-96 : 56.60 

From  balance  of  1896-97 2,426.44 

From  appropriation  for  1897-^ 10,000.00 

12,482.94 

National  Zoological  Park : 

From  balance  of  1896-96 23.23 

From  balance  of  1896-97 1,667.03 

From  appropriation  for  1897-98 66,000,00 

66, 590. 36 


Smithsonian  Inatitation 128,710.73 

Exchanges 19,179.66 

Ethnology 46,274,56 

FNiervation  of  coUections 164,203.36 

I  Coogic 


SLIV  UEPOET  OP  THE  BXBCDTIVE  COUHITTBE. 

Printing «12,008.SS 

Farnitnre  ADd  fiztarea 31,801.27 

HeatiDg  and  ligbting 14,742.63 

Rent  of  workshop 2,000.08 

Postage 500.00 

Bail  ding  repairs 4,116.63 

GaUeries 12,024.85 

Bebaitding  sheds 2,500.00 

Astrophysical  Observatory 12,462.91 

National  Zoological  Park 68,590.26 

«506,134.6e 

The  committee  has  examioed  the  voncbers  for  payment  ftvm  the 
Smithsonian  income  daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  each  of 
which  bears  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
Acting  Secretary,  and  a  oertifluate  that  the  materials  and  services 
charged  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

The  committee  has  also  examioed  the  acconnts  of  the  several  appro- 
priations committed  by  Oongress  to  the  Institution,  and  finds  that  the 
balances  hereintwtbre  given  correspond  with  the  certificates  of,  the  dis- 
bursing clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  appointment  as 
such  disbursing  officer  has  been  accepted  and  his  bond  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory. 

The  quwterly  aeconnCs  current,  the  vouchers,  and  journals  have  been 
examined  and  found  correct. 

Statamttitof  rtgaXar  iitcoint  froai  Hit  SnitkionUm  fund  availabU  fi>r  iu»  i»  thtj/ear  end- 
ing June  SO,  1S99. 

BmlanceonhanilJuneao,  1898 $66,803.02 

(Inabidiiig  casli  from  execntors  of  J.  H.  Kiddor) C&,000.00 

(luclnding  cash  fron  Dr.  Alexander  Orabam  Bell) 5,000,00 

10,000.00 

iDterest  dne  and  receivable  Jal;  1, 1S9S 27,360.00 

Interest  due  and  receivable  January  1,1699 27,360.00 

Interest,  West  Shore  Railroad  bonds,  dne  July  1,  189S 840.00 

Interest,  West  Shore  Railroad  bonds,  due  January  1,1899....  840.00 

06,400.00 

Total  available  for  year  ending  Jane  30,  1899 122,203.02 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  Hbnsbrson, 
Wm.  L.  Wilsoh, 

AliEXAKDBE  GBAHAH  BBIjL, 

ISxecuiive  Committee. 
Washihgton,  D.  O.,  January  11, 1899. 
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ACTS  AHD  RESOlUnONS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  ETC. 

(In  ooatiDDatioii  of  proceedings  noted  in  preTioos  reporta.) 


]Tlft;-flftli  Congress,  Second  session.] 

BBSBNTB  OF  SUITHSONIAN  IN8T1IUTI0H. 

Begolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  State* 
of  America  in  Congrett  assembled,  That  tbe  vacanciea  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion,  of  the  clasB  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in  place  of  Qardiner 
G.  Hnbbard,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  deceased;  and  by  the  reap- 
pointment of  John  B.  Henderson,  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  of  William  Preston  Johnston,  of  Lonisiana,  whose  terms  of  office 
expire  on  Jaoauy  twenty-siztb,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
(Approved  Jannary  24, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  p.  733.) 

I.BATX8  OP  ABSENOB;   CONDITION   OF  B1JBINB8B. 

8kg.  7.  That  section  five  of  the  act  maldng  appropriations  for  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  expenses,  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
faandted  and  ninety-three,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  several  executive 
departments,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service,  to  require  of  all 
clerks  and  other  employees,  of  whatever  grade  or  class,  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  not  less  than  seven  hoars  of  labor  each  day,  except 
Sundays  and  days  declared  public  holidays  by  law  or  Execntive  order: 
Provided,  That  tbe  heads  of  the  departments  may,  by  special  order, 
stating  the  reason,  farther  extend  tbe  hoars  of  any  clerk  or  employee 
in  their  departments,  respectively;  but  ia  case  of  an  extension  it  shall 
be  without  additional  compensation:  ProvwLed  further,  That  the  head 
of  any  department  may  grant  thirty  days'  annual  leave  with  pay  in 
anyone  year  to  each  clerk  or  employee;  And  provided  further ,  That 
where  some  member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a  clerk  or  employee  is 
afflicted  with  a  contagions  disease  and  requires  the  care  and  attendance 
of  such  employee,  or  where  his  or  her  presence  in  the  department 
would  jeopardize  the  health  of  tallow-clerks,  and  in  exceptional  and 
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meritorions  caaea,  where  a  clerk  or  employee  is  personally  ill,  and  where 
to  limit  the  annnal  leave  to  thirty  days  in  any  one  calendar  year  would 
work  peculiar  hardship,  it  may  be  extended,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
head  of  the  department,  with  pay,  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  any 
one  case  or  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

"This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  ao  long  as  a  clerk 
or  employee  is  borne  upon  the  rolls  of  the  department  in  excess  of  the 
time  herein  provided  for  or  granted  that  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to 
pay  during  the  period  of  such  excessive  absence,  bat  that  the  pay  shall 
stop  apou  the  expiration  of  the  granted  leave. 

"  Hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each  executive 
department  to  Require  monthly  reports  to  be  made  to  him  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  public  business  in  the  several  bureaus  or  offices  of  his 
department  at  Washington;  and  in  each  case  where  snoh  reports 
disclose  that  the  public  basiness  is  in  arrears,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  such  arrears  exist  shall  require,  as  provided  herein,  an 
extension  of  the  hours  of  service  to  such  clerks  or  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  up  such  arrears  of  public  business."  (Legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  act  approved  March  15, 1898;  Statutes  of 
1897-98,  chap.  68,  p.  316.) 

ITothing  contained  in  section  seven  of  the  act  making  appropriationa 
for  legislative,  execntive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety-nine,  approved  March  fif- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  head  of  any  executive  department  from  granting  thirty  days' 
annoal  leave  with  pay  in  any  one  year  to  a  clerk  or  employee,  notwith- 
standing such  clerk  or  employee  may  have  had  daring  such  year  not 
exceeding  thirty  days'  leave  with  pay  on  account  of  sickness  as  pro- 
vided in  said  section  seven.  (Deficiency  appropriation  act  July  7, 
1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  chap.  571,  p.  653.) 

QUABIEBLY  BEPOBT  OH  OOMDITIOH  OP  PUBLIC  BUSINBBB. 

Hereafter  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each  executive  depart- 
ment, or  other  Government  establishment  at  the  seat  of  Government 
not  under  an  executive  department,  to  make  at  the  expiration  of  each 
qnarter  of  the  fiscal  year  a  written  report  to  the  President  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  public  business  in  his  executive  department  or  Gov- 
ernment estahlishmeut,  and  whether  any  branch  thereof  is  in  arrears. 
(Section  7,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act,  ap- 
proved March  15, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  p.  317.) 

PUBOHASB  OF  BOOKS  OF  BBFBBENOB. 

That  hereafter  law  books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals  for  use 
of  any  oxecntive  department,  or  other  Government  establishment  not 
under  an  execntive  department,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  shall  not 
be  purchased  or  paid  for  from  any  appropriation  made  for  contingent 
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ezpeDses  or  fbr  an;  Bpeciflo  or  general  purpose  unless  such  parohEwe  is 
antfaorized  and  payment  therefor  Bpecifically  provided  in  tlie  law 
granting  the  appropriation,  (Section  3,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  act,  approved  March  15,  ISSIS;  Statutes  of 
1897-98,  p.  316.) 

OATALOaUB  OF  SOIENTIFia  LITBBATtJKB. 

International  Conference  on  a  Oatalogne  of  Scientific  Literature: 
For  expenses  of  a  delegate  to  the  International  Conference  on  a  Cata- 
logue of  Scieutiflo  Literature,  to  be  held  at  London  during  the  present 
year,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  (Deficiency  appropriation 
act,  July  7, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  chap.  571,  p.  663.) 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

For  cases,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  required  for  the  exhi- 
bition and  safe-keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  National  Maseum, 
including  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  famishing  new  galleries  and 
Including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

For  expense  of  heating,  lighting,  electrical,  telegraphic,  and  tele- 
phonic service  for  the  National  Museum,  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  preservation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the  col- 
lections &om  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeditions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  ftom  other  sources,  inclnding  salaries  or  compensation  of  all 
necessary  employees,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  sum  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  for  necessary 
drawings  and  illustrations  for  publications  of  the  National  Maseum. 

For  purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  for  reference  in 
the  National  Mnsenm,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  repairs  to  buildings,  shops,  and  sheds,  National  Mnsenm,  inclnd- 
ing all  necessary  labor  and  material,  four  thousand  dollars. 

For  reutof  workshops  and  temporary  storage  quarters  for  theNational 
Museum,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  i>08tage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  for  the  National  Museum, 
five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  construction  of  galleries  in  the  National 
Maseum  building,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Congressional  Library  building  and  grounds,  in  accordance  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  for 
the  building  of  skylights  above  galleries  in  the  foar  courts,  and  the 
erection  of  a  ventilator  upon  the  roof  of  the  Lecture  Hall,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 

For  purchase  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  volumes,  eighteen  thou- 
sand pamphlets,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  portraits,  autographs, 
and  engravings  relating  to  museums,  exhibitions,  and  natural  history, 
library  of  the  late  O.  Brown  Goode,  five  thousand  dollars.  (Sundry 
civil  act,  July  1, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  chap.  546,  p.  608.) 
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PBINTINa  AHD  BINDIHa  FOB  NATIONAL  SIDSBUM. 

For  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  printing  labels  and  blanks  tea 
the  "Balletins"  and  annual  volnmes  of  the  "Proceedings"  of  tbe 
National  Moseom,  the  editions  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  three 
thoasand  copies,  and  binding  in  half  tarkey,  or  material  not  more  expen- 
sive, soientiflc  books  and  pamphlets  presented  to  and  acquired  by  the 
National  Mnsenm  Library,  seventeen  thonsand  dollars.  (Sundry  civil 
act,  July  1, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  chap.  546,  p.  647.) 

ntTBBNATIONAIi  SXOHANOES. 

For  expenses  of  the  system  of  international  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  conntries,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  inclnding  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary 
employees,  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  twenty- 
one  thonsand  dollars.  (Sundry  civil  act  for  1899,  July  1, 1898;  Stat- 
utes of  1897-98,  chap.  546,  p.  608.) 

AMEBIOAN  ETHNOLOOT, 

For  continning  ethnological  researches  among  the  American  Indians, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion,  inclnding  salaries 
or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  and  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sary books  and  periodicals,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  may  be  used  for  rent  of  building.  (Sun- 
dry civil  act  for  1899,  July  1,  1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  chap.  546, 
p.  608.) 

For  payment  of  the  outstanding  accounts  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  under  the 
appropriation  "North  American  ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution," 
and  which  are  set  forth  on  page  five  of  House  document  numbered  three 
hundred  and  nineteen,  of  this  session,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  (Deficiency  appropriation  act  for  1898;  Statutes  of 
1897-98,  chap.  571,  p.  662.) 

ABTBOPHTSIOAL   OBSEBVATOBT. 

For  maintenance  of  astrophysical  observatory,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  inclnding  salaries  of  assistants,  the 
purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  apparatus,  printing  and 
publishing  results  of  researches,  not  exceeding  one  thonsand  five 
hundred  copies,  aud  miscellaneous  expenses,  ten  thousand  dollars. 
(Sundry  civil  act,  July  1, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98;  chap.  546,  p.  608.) 

That  tbe  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  apply  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
astrophysical  observatory,  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen    hnndred  and   ninety-eight,   to  the 
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improvement  of  tbe  bnildiug  used  for  the  parposes  of  the  Baiii  obaerv- 
atoiy,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available  for 
expenditure  daring  the  fiscal  year  eighteeo  hundred  and  ninety-nioe 
for  the  object  set  forth.  (Deficiency  appropriation  act  for  1898;  Stat- 
ntes  of  1897-98,  chap.  571,  p.  662.) 

NATIonAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK, 

For  coutinaing  the  constraction  of  roads,  walks,  bridges,  water  sap- 
ply,  severageand  drainage;  and  for  grading,  planting,  and  otherwise 
improving  tbegronnds;  erecting  and  repairing  buildings  and  inoloa- 
ares ;  care,  sab^etence,  purchase,  and  transportation  of  animals,  inclad- 
ing  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  the  purchase 
of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  and  general  incidental  ezpetises 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  sixty-five  thousand  dollars;  one-half  of 
which  sum  shall  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  other  half  Ihim  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  of  the 
snm  hereby  appropriat«d  five  thonsand  dollars  shall  be  used  for  con- 
tinuing the  entrance  Into  the  Zoological  Park  from  Woodley  Lane,  and 
opening  driveway  into  Zoological  Park,  from  said  entrance  along  the 
baitkof  Bock  Greek.  (Sundry  civil  actapproved  July  1,1898;  Statutes 
of  1897-98,  chap.  646,  p.  608.) 

For  the  purpose  of  opening  Cathedral  avenue  in  accordance  with 
the  highway  extension  plans,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  all  right  and  title  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  a  parcel  of  land  bounded  on  the  north  by  block  two  of 
the  subdivislou  called  Meridian  Hill,  and  on  the  east  by  the  east  line 
of  said  block  two  extended  southward,  and  on  the  west  by  the  east 
line  of  Sixteenth  street  west  as  said  line  is  now  extended  and  laid  down 
throagh  said  block  two,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  parallel  to  W  street 
of  the  city  of  Washington  and  distant  ninety  feet  north  from  the  south 
line  of  said  W  street,  to  the  parties  owning  a  good  and  nnincumbered 
title  in  fee  simple  to  lots  numbered  twenty-two  to  twenty-nine,  both 
inclnsive,  in  block  nnmbered  five  of  the  subdivision  called  Woodley 
Park,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  containing  about  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  square  feet  of  land,  and  adjoining  the  land 
of  the  United  States  embraced  in  the  Zoological  Park,  upon  the  con- 
veyance by  said  parties  of  the  said  lots  to  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  said  lots  in  said  Woodley  Park,  when  so  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  as  aforesaid,  shall  become  part  of  the  said  Zoological 
Park  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  inclusion  of  so  mncb  of  the  same  ou 
said  Cathedral  avenue  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  said  avenue.  (Snndry  civil  act  approved  July  1, 1898;  Statutes  of 
1897-98,  chap.  646,  p.  616.) 
8M  98 IT 
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IMTBKNATIOWAL  PISHBttIBB  EXPOSITION  IN  NORWAY. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Accepting  tli«  iDViUtloD  of  the  Government  of  Norws7  to 
take  part  in  an  Intern atioD al  Fialkeries  Eiposition  to  belieldattb«  city  of  Bergen, 
Xorway ,  ttota  May  to  September,  anno  Domini  eighteen  handred  and  ninety-eight. 

Wliereas  tbe  United  States  have  been  duly  invited  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Norway  to  take  part  in  an  Interuational  Fisheries  ExpoBition 
to  be  held  at  the  dty  of  Bergen,  Norway,  from  May  sixteenth  to  Sep- 
tember thirtieth,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety-eight,  which 
Exposition  will  also  include  national  sections  for  indnstries,  agricnl- 
tare,  and  tbe  fine  arts:  Therefore, 

Betolved  bp  the  Senate  and  Moute  of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  said  invitation  is  accepted,  and 
tbat  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  is  hereby  directed,  in  per- 
son, or  by  a  deputy  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  compensation  if  not  in  the  pnblic  service  shall  not 
exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  inclndiiig  personal  and  trav- 
eling expenses,  to  represent  the  United  States  at  said  Exposition,  and 
to  caase  a  saitable  and  propei'  exhibition  and  display  to  be  made  at 
said  Exposition  of  the  food- fishes  of  the  United  States,  and  tbe  methods 
of  catching,  salting,  curing,  and  jfreserving  the  same,  and  of  the  imple- 
ments and  appliaucea  used  in  carrying  on  tbe  fishery  indnstries  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  this  end  may,  at  his  discretion,  nse  any  portion 
of  the  collection  in  the  Kational  Museum  at  said  Exposition. 

That  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  maoh  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  United 
States  Treaanry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able, and  to  be  expended  under  the. direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  and  costs  of  representiug  the  United  States  at 
said  Exposition,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  and  expenses 
and  outlays  pertaining  or  incident  to  the  making  and  carrying  on  of 
the  exhibition  and  display  aforesaid  at  said  Exposition:  Provided, 
That  the  total  expenses  and  liabilities  incurred  under  this  resolation 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

That  the  siud  Commissioner,  or  bis  deputy,  is  hereby  directed  to 
make  a  fnll  re^iort  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  iu  said  Exposition,  and  of  all  the  information  and 
results  acquired  and  obtained  at  or  by  means  of  said  Exposition  touch- 
ing the  fishery  industry  throughout  the  world.  (Approved  January 
25, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  p.  733.) 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Accepting  the  invitation  of  the  GoTemment  of  Norway  to 
take  part  Id  an  InWmational  Fishwiea  tlspoaitlDn  to  be  held  at  tbe  city  of  Ber- 
gen, Norway,  from  May  to  September,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
elgbt. 

Whereas  tbe  United  States  have  been  duly  invited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Norway  to  take  part  in  an  Internatioual  Fisheries  Exposition 
to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Bergen,  Norway,  from  May  sixteenth  to  Sep- 
tember thirtieth,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
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vfaich  exposition  will  also  inclade  national  sectiooe  for  industries, 
agricultnre,  and  the  fine  arts:  Therefore, 

Eeaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  said  invitation  is  accepted,  and 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  is  hereby  directed,  in  per- 
son, or  by  a  deputy  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  compensation  if  not  in  the  public  service  shall  not 
exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  includinf?  personal  'and  trav- 
eling expenses,  to  represent  the  United  States  at  said  exposition,  and  to 
cause  a  suitable  and  proper  exhibition  and  display  to  be  made  at  said 
exiHwition  of  the  food  fishes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  methods  of 
catching,  salting,  curing,  and  preserving  the  same,  and  of  the  imple- 
ments and  appliances  used  in  carrying  on  the  fishery  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  this  end  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  nse  any  jjortion  of  the  fisheries  collec- 
tion in  the  ITational  Museum  at  said  exposition. 

That  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  maj 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  immediately  availa- 
ble, and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  and  costs  of  representing  the  United  States  at 
said  exposition,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  and  expenses  and 
outlays  pertaining  or  incident  to  the  making  and  carrying  on  of  the 
exhibition  and  display  aforesaid  at  said  exposition :  Provided,  That  the 
total  expenses  and  liabilities  incurred  under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

That  the  said  Commissioner,  or  his  deputy,  ia  hereby  directed  to  make 
a  ftill  report  to  the  Department  of  State  of  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  said  exposition,  and  of  all  the  information  and  results 
acquired  and  obtained  at  or  by  means  of  said  exposition  touching  the 
fishery  industry  throughout  the  world.  (Approved,  February  17, 1898; 
Statutes  of  1897-98,  p.  734.) 

That  the  joint  resolution  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  OoverumeDt 
of  Norway  to  take  part  in  an  International  Fisheries  Exposition  to  be 
held  at  the  city  of  Bergen,  Norway,  from  May  to  September,  anno 
Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  approved  January  twenty- 
fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed.  (Deficiency  appropriation  act,  approved  July  7, 1898;  Stat- 
utes of  1897-98,  chap.  571,  p.  663.) 

OMAHA  EXF08ITI0K. 

That  the  paragraph  iu  the  *'Act  making  appropriation  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thir- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  pnrposes," 
approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  making 
appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  constrnotiou  of 
buUding  or  buildings  and  for  Government  exhibit,  be  amended  in  tl)e 
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second  liDe  thereof  by  adding  after  tlie  word  "iDoludiug,"  thefollon-- 
ing  words:  the  selection,  parchase,  preparatioD,  installation,  care  and. 
(Urgent  deficiency  act,  approved  January  28, 1898  j  Statutes  of  1S97-98, 
p.  236.) 

JOINT  BESOLUTIONExteadlDgliuitofcostof  thBGoverameDtbaildingorbuilil- 
iDgH  at  the  TrBusmiHaiasippi  and  InterDatioiial  Exposition  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  rednciug  cost  of  Government  exhibit. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentativea  oftJie  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be  coDstracted 
and  completed,  at  an  additional  cost  not  ta  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars, 
the  Government  buildin)?  at  the  Transmiasissippi  and  International 
Exposition  at  Omaha,  Kebraska,  as  shown  and  called  for  by  the  plans, 
drawings,  and  specifications  on  which  bids  were  taken  for  its  erection, 
and  so  forth;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  further  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be  erected  at  said 
exposition  a  building  for  an  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving 
Service,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  for  said  building  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars;  and  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  give  effect  to,  and  execute  the  provisions  of,  this  act,  the  limit  of 
cost  of  the  Government  building  or  buildings  authorized  to  be  erected 
at  said  exposition  is  hereby  extended  fVom  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment exhibit  at  said  exposition  is  hereby  reduced  from  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.    (Approved,  December  18, 1897.) 

JOINT  REiJOLUTION  Aathorizing  the  Seccetary  of  tbe  Treaaury  to  rent  ligbtiug 
appaTfttns  for  OoTenmteDt  buililiog  at  Transmiseissippi  and  International  Expo- 

Resolved  by  the  S^iateand  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasary 
"be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  rent  electric  wiring  and  lamps  for 
the  lighting  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  for  the  Government  exhibit 
at  the  Transmississippi  and  International  Exposition  at  Omaha, 
yebrasfea,  if,  in  his  judgment,  such  course  will  be  less  expensive  than 
to  wire  the  building  and  furuisb  lamps  therefor;  the  expense  thereof 
to  be  paid  from  the  nuexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  said  bnllding.  (Ai>proved,  May  18,  1898;  Statutes  of 
1897-98,  p.  743.) 

PABIS   EXPOSITION. 

The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  a  commissioner-geueral  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris,  France,  commencing  April  fif- 
teenth and  closing  November  fifth,  nineteen  hundred,  and,  under  the 
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general  direction  of  tbe  Preaideot  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulations iu  reference  to  tbe  contributions  from  the  United  States, 
Bnbject  to  the  approval  of  tbe  President,  and  to  control  tbe  expend- 
itnres  incident  to  and  neceaaary  for  tbe  proper  installation  and  exhibit 
thereof;  and  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tbe  Senate,  shall  also  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner-general,  who 
shall  assist  and  act  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner-general, 
and  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  commissioner-general  in  case  of 
his  death,  disability,  or  temporary  absence;  and  a  secretary,  who 
shall  act  as  diabarsing  agent  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  tbe  commissioner  general,  shall  render  his 
accounts  quarterly  to  the  proper  accounting  ofQcers  of  tbe  Treasury, 
and  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum  ats  tbe  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  may 
require.  The  President,  by  and  witb  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate,  aball  also  appoint  twelve  commissioners,  who  shall  be  subject 
to  tbe  direction  and  control  of  the  commissioner- general  and  perform 
fh>ra  time  to  time  such  service  as  he  shall  require.  Tbe  commissioner- 
genera]  shall  employ  such  unmber  of  experts  as  may  be  needed,  hav- 
ing special  attainments  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  group  or 
groups  in  said  exposition  to  which  they  may  be  assigned,  respectively, 
and  he  may  employ  from  time  to  time  such  other  experts  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  in  the  preparation  and  installation  of  such  exhibits. 
The  commissioner-general  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  eight  thonsand 
dollars  per  annum ;  tbe  assistant  commissioner-general  a  salary  of  six 
thousand  dollars  \»t  annum;  and  tbe  secretary  a  salary  of  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  which  said  sums  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  all  personal  expenses  other  than  actual  traveling  expenses  while 
engaged  in  exposition  work;  and  tbe  terms  of  service  of  the  commis- 
sioner-general, assistant  commissioner-general,  and  secretary  shall  not 
exceed  three  years.  The  commissioners  herein  provided  for  shall  serve 
during  the  entire  c^endar  year  nineteen  hundred,  and  they  shall  be 
paid  for  such  service  three  thousand  dollars  each,  which  payments  shall 
be  in  full  for  all  compensation  and  jtersonal  and  traveling  expenses. 
The  necessary  expenses  herein  authorized,  and  expenses  for  the  proper 
instollatiw  and  care  of  exhibits,  together  with  all  other  expenses  that 
may  be  authorized  by  the  commissioner-general  incident  to  the  partici- 
pation of  tbe  United  States  in  said  exposition,  are  hereby  limited  to 
the  sum  of  notexceedingsixfaundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  includ- 
ing not  exceeding  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  for  clerk  hire  iu  tbe 
United  States  and  in  Paris,  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
authorized  to  prepare  suitable  exhibits  of  agricultural  products  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  tbe  United  States,  including  those  mentioned 
in  groups  seven,  eight,  and  ten  of  the  plan  of  said  exposition,  and 
shall  exhibit  tbe  same  under  tbe  direction  and  control  of  the  commis- 
sioner-general, the  total  expenses  of  the  said  exhibits  not  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
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aforesaid  sum  of  six  bundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  and  reports 
respecting  such  exhibita,  printed  in  the  English,  French,  and  German 
languages,  shall  accompany  snch  exhibits,  as  the  commissioner-general 
may  direct.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Executive  Departments 
and  of  tlie  Fish  Commission  and  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
charge  of  or  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  exhibits  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  may  permit  such  exhibits  to  pass  out  of  their  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  to  and  from  and  exhibited 
at  said  exposition,  as  may  be  requested  by  the  commissioner-general, 
whenever  authorized  to  do  so,  respectively,  by  the  beads  of  the  Depart- 
ments and  the  Gommisiouer  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  snch  exhibits  and  articles  to  be  returned 
to  the  said  respective  Departments  to  which  they  belong  at  the  close  of 
the  exposition.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner- general  to 
report  to  the  President,  for  transmission  to  Congress  at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures 
iuourred  hereunder  during  the  twelve  months  preceding;  and  the  com- 
missioner-general is  hereby  required,  within  four  months  after  the  close 
of  said  exposition,  to  make  full  report  of  the  results  thereof,  as  herein 
required,  which  report  shall  bo  prepared  and  arranged  with  a  view  to 
concise  statement  and  convenient  reference,  and  when  printed  shall 
not  exceed  six  volumes  octavo,  containing  an  average  of  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  pages.  Toward  the  ezpeoBes  herein  anthorized,  incident 
to  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  said  exposition,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
immediately  available,  and  to  remain  available  until  expended,  of 
which  amount  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  preparation  of  the  agricultural  exhibit 
herein  provided  for.  (Sundry  civil  act,  approved  July  1, 1898 ;  Statutes 
of  1897-98,  chap.  646,  p.  645.) 

BUFFAI.O   EXPOSITION. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Regarding  the  holding  of  a  Pan-Americao  Rxpoeitlon  in  the 
year  Dineteen  bnodied  and  one  npon  Caynga  Island,  between  the  cities  of  Bnffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls,  in  the  State  of  New  Torlc,  to  illnstrate  the  developmeDt  of  th« 
West«n)  Hemisphere  dnring  the  nineteenth  centnry. 

Whereas  there  has  been  duly  incorporated,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  ^ew  York,  by  citizens  of  said  State,  a  company  organized  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  object  of  preparing  and  holding  a  Pan- 
American  Exposition  on  Cayuga  Island,  near  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  to  fittingly  illustrate  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  to  appropriately  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  by  a  demonstration  of  the  reciprocal  relations  existing 
between  the  American  Bepublics  and  colonies;  and 
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Whereas  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has,  by  nnanimonB 
vote,  memorialized  Gongieea  to  encourage  the  holding  of  said  Pan- 
American  Exposition  j  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  exposition,  being  conflned  in  its  scope  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  woald  nnqnestionably  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  coiyitries  of  Kortb,  Sonth,  and  Central 
America:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  tke  Senate  and  Howe  of  Bcpreaentatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  proposed  Pau-American 
Exposition  to  be  held  on  Gaynga  Island,  between  the  cities  of  Buffalo 
and  Xiagara  Falls,  in  the  State  of  Kew  York,  iu  the  year  nineteen 
hoodred  and  one,  merits  the  enconragement  and  approval  of  Congress 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2,  That  all  articles  which  shall  be  imported  fix>m  foreign  conn- 
tries  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  said  exposition  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty,  customs  fees,  or  charges,  ander  such  regnlations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  during 
said  exposition  to  sell  for  delivery  at  the  close  thereof  any  goods  or 
property  imported  and  actually  on  exhibition  thereiu,  subject  to  such 
regalations  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe:  Provided,  That  all  such  ari^icles  when  sold 
or  withdrawn  for  consumption  shall  be  subject  to  the  duty,  if  any, 
Imposed  upon  such  articles  by  the  revenue  laws  iu  force  at  the  date  of 
their  importation  and  to  the  terms  of  the  tariff  laws  iu  force  at  that 
time:  And  provided  further,  That  all  uecessary  expenses  incurred, 
including  salaries  of  customs  oGBciaU  in  charge  of  imported  articles, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by  the  Pao- 
Americao  Exposition  Company,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolntiou  the  United  States 
does  not  assume  any  liability  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  does  not 
become  responsible  in  any  manner  for  any  bond,  debt,  contract,  expend- 
iture, expense,  or  liability  of  the  said  exposition  company,  its  officers, 
agents,  servants,  or  employees,  or  incident  to  or  growing  out  of  said 
exposition.     (Approved,  July  8, 1898;  Statutes  of  1897-98,  p.  762.) 
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REPORT 

OF 

8.    P.    L^NGLEY. 

8BCEETABY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAlf  INSTITUTION, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1898. 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  tke  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Oentlsmen:  I  iLavd  the  honor  to  present  herewith  mycostomsry 
report,  showing  the  operations  of  the  InstitntioD  daring  the  year  eud- 
iiig  Jnne  30, 189S,  inclndiog  the  work  placed  tinder  its  direction  b; 
Congress  in  the  United  States  National  Mnseam,  the  Bareaa  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  the  International  Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  and  the  Astrophyeical  Ohservatory. 

Following  the  precedent  of  several  years,  I  have  in  the  body  of  this 
report  given  a  general  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institotion  and  its 
bnreans,  while  the  appendix  presents  more  detailed  statements  by  the 
persona  in  direct  charge  of  thedifferent  branches  of  the  work.  Independ- 
ently of  this,  the  operations  of  the  Kational  Mnaenm  are  fnlly  treated 
in  a  separate  volame  of  the  Smithsonian  Beport,  prepared  by  Acting 
Aaaistant  Secretary  C.  D.  Walcotl,  and  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Bnreaa  of  American  Ethnology  constitutes  a  volume  prepared  under 
the  anpervision  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  the  Director  of  that  Boxean. 

THE  SMITHSOlsnAN  INSTITUTION. 

THE  ESTABUSHUENT. 

I  have  to  record  three  changes  daring  the  year,  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  of  State  John  Sherman,  Attorney-General  Joseph 
McKenna,  and  Postmaster-General  James  A.  Gary,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  William  E.  Day,  the  Hon,  John  W.  Griggs, 
and  the  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith.    As  organized  at  the  end  of 
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the  Bscal  year  the  EstabliBhrnent  consisted  of  the  following  ex  officio 
members: 

William  MoKimley,  President  of  the  United  Statet. 

Gaebbt  a.  Hobakt,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

William  R.  Day,  Secretary  of  State. 

Lyman  J.  Oaqe,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Bdssbll  a.  Alqgr,  Secretary  of  War. 

John  W.Gxiaaa,  Attorn^- General. 

Charles  Emory  Smith,  Postmaster-GeTieraL 

John  D.  Lono,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

CoBMBLius  N.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the  Intertor. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Tbe  EstftbliahmeDt,  which  formerly  h«ld  occasional  meetings,  has  not 
been  assembled  for  some  time. 

THE  BOARS   OP  RBQENTS. 

In  accordance  with  a  resoIatloD  of  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted 
January  8, 1890,  by  which  its  annoal  meeting  oocars  on  tbe  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  year,  the  Board  met  on  January  26, 1898,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  The  joomal  of  its  proceedings  will  be  found,  as  hitherto, 
in  tbe  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  Congress,  though  reCerenoe  is 
made  later  on  in  this  report  to  several  matters  open  which  action  was 
taken  at  that  meeting. 

The  Secretary  aunounced  to  the  Board  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
Greene  Hubbard,  a  regent,  and  after  appropriate  remarks  by  membera 
of  the  Board,  resolutions  were  unauimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote, 
which  will  be  found  under  the  heading  Necrology. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  appointed  a  regent  {to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Hubbard)  by  joint  resolution, 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  Janaary  24, 1898. 
Gkn.  John  B.  Henderson  and  Dr.  William  Preston  Johnston  were 
reappointed  by  the  same  Joint  resolution.  Senator  Morrill  was 
reappointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  March  15, 1897,  and  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Wheeler,  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Hitt,  and  the  Hon.  Robert 
Adams,  jr.  (Representatives),  were  reappointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  December  22, 1897. 

Mr.  Bell  was  elected  a  member  of  the  execntiye  committee,  of  which 
General  Henderson  was  reelected  chairman. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report  of  operations  to  June  30, 
1897,  which  was  accepted.  Reports  were  also  preseuted  by  Geueral 
Henderson  as  chairman  of  both  the  executive  and  tbe  permanent 
committees. 

The  Secretary  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Prof. 
Charles  D,  Walcott  as  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of  the 
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IfatloDftl  Mnfieam,  and  tbe  Board  passed  a  resolDtJon  modi^ng  the 
terms  of  the  appoiBtment  of  Mr.  Richard  Bathbun  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, BO  that  his  services  might  be  utilized  wherever  it  vras  deemed 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 

Tbe  report  of  a  special  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hubbard  had  been 
cbainnan,waa  submitted  by  General  Henderson,  pointing  oat  the  need 
for  the  National  Mnseam  of  a  new  building,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  ' 
tbe  scientific  staff  and  a  definite  pnrcfaasiiig  fund;  for  tbe  Bureau  of 
Americau  Ethnology  tbe  desirability  of  tbe  passage  of  a  law  declaring 
archsBological  sites  on  tbe  public  domain  public  monuments;  and  for 
the  Kational  Zoological  Park  the  need  of  greater  facilities  for  tbe 
purchase  and  honsing  of  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  recommendatiou  of  the  desirability  of  the  passage 
of  a  law  declaring  archaeological  sites  on  the  public  domain  pnblio 
monuments,  a  form  of  proposed  legislation  baa  been  prepared  which 
may  later  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congressional  Regents  in 
their  legislative  capacity. 

There  was  also  a  further  suggestion  of  the  form  which  the  reports  of 
bureau  ofBcers  on  the  property  in  their  charge  should  aasnme,  all  of 
which  matters  have  had  the  Secretary's  attention. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  Spanish-American  war  the  Hon,  Joseph 
Wheeler,  a  regent,  was  appointed  miyor-general  of  United  States  Vol- 
onteers,  and  went  with  tbe  army  to  Cuba,  where  his  service  is  matter 
ot  pablic  record.  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  a  regent,  has  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  Germany,  and  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  another  regent, 
minister  to  Turkey.  These  gentlemen  are  still  regents,  though  tbe 
Institution  has  during  the  year  been  deprived  of  their  valued  services. 

ADMIMISTBATION. 

As  the  business  of  the  Institution  itself  and  of  tbe  various  Govern- 
ment bureaus  under  its  directaon  increases  &om  year  to  year,  tbe  qnestion 
of  administration  and  of  a  proper  d  ivision  of  its  oost  among  the  various 
bureaus  becomes  more  pressing.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  delegate  to  those  in  immediate  charge  of  the  bureaus  as  much 
authority  as  is  consistent  with  his  responsibilities  to  tbe  Board  of 
Regents  and  to  Congress.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  bureaus  both  in 
number  and  importance  has  thrown  into  the  Secretary's  office  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  clerical  labor  pertaining  almost  exclusively  to 
Government  work,  and  while  the  cost  of  clerical  service  for  this  central 
control  has  been  divided  among  the  bureaus  where  practicable,  yet 
the  limited  income  of  the  Institution  must  be  drawn  upon  in  larger 
measure  than  seems  proper  until  a  suitable  time  for  tbe  organization 
of  a  force,  paid  from  an  appropriation  epeoiflcally  for  this  purpose. 
The  Board  has  already  authorized  the  Secretary  to  call  upon  Congress 
for  such  Ku  appropriation,  bat  earch  year  obstacles  imve  arisen  render- 
ing action  inexpedient. 
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PIMAKOB8. 

At  the  beginniDg  of  the  fiscal  y ear,  Jnly  1,1897,  tbe  unexpended 
balance,  as  stated  Iq  my  last  annaal  report,  va»  |61,632^.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  167,178^,  being  J56,400  derived  from  the 
interest  on  the  permanent  fiind  in  the  Treasury  and  elsewhere,  and 
$10,778^2  received  from  misoellaneons  sources. 

The  disbursements  for  the  year  amounted  to  $62,907.70,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  executive  committee.  The  balance 
remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  on  June  30,  1898,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Institntion,  was  $65,803.02,  which  includes  $10,000 
referred  to  in  previons  reports,  $5,000  of  which  was  received  liroin  the 
estate  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  and  a  like  sum  from  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  the  latter  a  gift  made  personally  to  the  Secretary  to  promote 
certain  physical  researches.  This  latter  sum  was,  with  the  donor's 
consent,  deposited  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit  of  the  current  fiinds 
of  the  Institution. 

This  balance  also  includes  the  interest  accumulated  on  the  Hodgkins 
and  other  funds,  which  is  held  against  certain  contingent  obligations, 
besides  relatively  considerable  sums  held  to  meet  obligations  which 
may  be  expected  to  mature  as  a  result  of  various  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  pablicatioos  in  progress. 

The  permanent  funds  of  the  Institution  are  as  follows: 

BeqaeBt  of  SmithHOn,  1846 «51G,169.00 

EwidDar;  legao;  of  Smithaon,  1867 26,210.63 

Deposits  froin  savings  of  income,  1867 108,630.31 

Bequeet  of  Janea  HamiltoD,  1876 $1,000.00 

Aconmalated  intemt  on  Hamilton  faiid,  1S96 1,000.00 

2,000.00 

Beqneatof  Slmeoo  Habel,  1860 500.00 

Deposits  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds,  1881 51,500.00 

Gift  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  1891 300,000.00 

Portion  of  reBidnarr  legacy,  T.G.  Hodgkins,  1894 6,000.00 

Total  permanent  fond 912,000.00 

The  Begents  also  hold  certain  approved  r^lroad  bonds,  forming  part 
of  the  fund  established  by  Mr.  Hodgkins  for  investigations  of  the  prop- 
erties of  atmospheric  air. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  President  March  12, 1894,  an 
amendment  was  made  to  section  5591  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  the  ihn- 
damental  act  organizing  the  Institution,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  receive 
into  the  Treasury,  ou  the  same  terms  as  the  original  beqnest  of  James 
Smithson,  such  sums  as  the  Begents  may,  from  time  to  time,  see  fit  to 
deposit,  not  exceeding  with  the  original  bequest  the  sum  of  $1,000,000: 
Provided,  That  this  shall  not  operate  as  a  limitation  on  the  power  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  receive  money  or  other  property  by  gin, 
bequest,  or  devise,  and  to  hold  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  promotioD  of 
the  purposes  thereot 
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UDder  tbis  sectioD,  5591  of  the  Bevised  Statates,  modified  as  above 
noted,  the  above  fiiud  of  $912,000  is  deposited,  in  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
United  States,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annam,  the  interest 
alone  being  oaed  in  carrying  ont  the  aims  of  the  Institution. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  1897-08  Congress  charged  the  lustitutton  with 
tbe  disbnrseme&t  of  the  following  appropriations: 

iDteroatioDAl  Exelkanges 919,000 

North  Amerioii  Ethnologr 45,000 

United  Statu  National  HuBeam: 

Pnweryation  of  colleotions 160,000 

FnniUiiTe  and  fixtures 30,000 

UeattDg  SDd  lighting 15,097 

Portage eOO 

Bepaira  to  buildiugB 4,000 

Bent  of  worluhopB 2,000 

OaUeries 8,000 

Rebnilduig  sheds 2,500 

Printing 12,000 

National  Zoological  Park 55,000  ' 

Astrophysical  Observatory 10,000 

The  executive  committee  has  examined  all  the  roachers  for  disbnrse- 
ments  made  daring  the  fiscal  year,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  ezpenditnres  will  be  fonnd  reported  to  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  sundry  civil  acts  of  October  2, 1888, 
and  August  5, 1S92,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  tbe  Honse 
of  Bepresentatives. 

The  voucherB  for  all  of  tbe  expenditures  &om  the  Smithsonian  fund 
proper  have  been  likewise  examined  and  their  correctness  certified  to  by 
tbe  execative  committee,  whose  statement  will  be  published,  together 
with  the  acconnta  of  tbe  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  in  that  com- 
mittee's report. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  for  carrying 
OD  the  Government  interests  nnder  the  charge  of  tbe  Smithsonian 
Inatitation  and  forwarded  as  nsoal  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treaeary 
were  as  follows: 

International  Exchanges f24,000 

American  Ethnology 60,000 

National  Hnsenm : 

Preservation  of  collectloUH 180,000 

Fomitare  and  Sztnres 35,000 

Heating  and  lighting 16,000 

Postage 600 

Galleries 10,000 

Repairs  to  bnildings 8,000 

Bent  of  wotkabopa 4,600 

Books 2,000 

Illuatrations  for  publications  .. ........  6,000 

Bailding  for  workshops  and  storage 60,000 

Library  of  late  G.  Brown  Qoode B,000 
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National  HnMom— Continaod. 

B«bb  Herborinm  I «5,000 

Printing 17,000 

National  Zoological  Park 76,000 

Aatropbyaical  Observatory 10,000 

The  appropriations  made  by  Consreaa  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  were 
as  foUovB : 

Inteniattonal  Eicbauges,  Smitbaonian  Institntlon,  1899 $21, 000 

American  Etbnologf,  SmitbHonian  InBtitation,  1S99 50,000 

Aatrophybical  Obpervatorj,  Smithftonian  loatitntion,  1899 1(^000 

National  MngeniD,  Smithaonian  InBtitation,  1899: 

Fnmitnre  and  fixtnies 36,000 

Heating  and  ligbting 14,000 

PieHervatiou  of  colleotions 1%,  000 

Postage 600 

Qalleries 10,000 

Books 2,000 

Kent  of  workabops 4,600 

Building  repairs 4,000 

Parcbaae  of  library  of  tlielateQ.  Brown  Goode 5,000 

National  Zoological  Park,  1899 66,000 

HAMILTON  POND. 

The  orJgiDal  amonnt  of  11,000,  the  bequest  of  Mr.  James  Hamilton, 
of  PennBylvania,  received  by  the  InptitntioD  id  1874,  was  increased  in 
1895  to  $2,000  by  the  addition  of  accumulated  interest  under  authority 
given  by  the  Begents  in  their  meeting  of  January  23,  1895,  the  sum  of 
tl50  expended  from  the  income  of  fund  in  1876  for  explorations  having 
been  refunded.  The  present  income,  together  with  interest  accumulated 
since  1895,  seems  to  warrant  some  definite  application  of  the  interest 
on  the  bequest,  and  I  am  now  considering  a  plan  of  lectureships  in 
accordance  with  the  testator's  purpose. 

AVBEY  PDMD. 

Concerning  the  Avery  fund  I  have  to  report  that  by  a  deeiaion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  Institution  has  obtained  a 
clear  title  to  the  property  on  Capitol  Hill  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Mrs. 
Avery.  The  executrix  of  the  estate  has  settled  her  accounts,  and  a 
small  balance  in  cash  has  been  paid  to  the  Inatitntion.  Certain  stocks 
and  bonds  are  held  by  a  trust  company,  the  income  to  be  paid  over  to 
Miss  Avery  dnriug  her  lifetime,  and  upon  her  death  the  principal  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  Institntion,  The  Institution  also  holds  some  small  pieces 
of  real  estate  which  it  ia  uot  deemed  wiae  to  dispose  of  at  present.  The 
OomnjiBsioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  treed  this  property 
from  all  claim  for  tasea. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  testator,  while  leaving  his  property  abso- 
lutely St  the  disposal  of  the  Begents,  expressed  a  wish  that  it  might  be 


'  Item  witbdiawn,  as  tbe  collection  had  been  sold. 
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made  aaeful  in  promotiDg  researches  od  the  Ether,  after  certain  mathe- 
matical and  phonetic  publications  and  certain  researches  connected 
with  a  special  form  of  telescope  had  been  made.  The  moneys  received 
from  the  estate  are  as  yet  too  small  to  carry  oat  any  part  of  this  pur- 
pose but  the  last. 

BIJlLDtKas. 

So  alterations  were  made  in  the  Smithsonian  Building  during  the 
year  except  sach  slight  repairs  as  seemed  necessary  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  The  space  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  however,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  had  been  occupied  by  unsightly  and  daogerous  storage 
sheds  and  workshojis,  has  been  cleared  of  these  and  graded  into  a  lawn, 
thas  very  greatly  improving  the  sorronndinga. 

In  the  park  aoath  of  the  building,  and  at  a  distance  sutBcient  to 
prevent  annoyance,  there  has  been  erected  a  temporary  woodea 
building  of  two  stories  for  the  nse  of  the  taxidermists  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  investigations  being  prosecnted  in  the  Astrophysical  Observa- 
tory requiring  more  space  than  is  available  in  the  old  structure,  plans 
have  been  approved  and  some  progress  made  toward  the  erection  of 
some  very  simple  additions  authorized  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  by 
a  clause  permitting  the  expenditure  for  this  parposo  of  an  unexpended 
balance  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  observ- 
atory. 

Four  additional  galleries  have  been  erected  in  the  Museum  Building, 
three  for  exhibition  purposes  and  one  to  serve  as  an  increase  for  the 
quarters  for  the  Library,  thus  adding  6,650  sqoare  feet  to  the  floor 
space  of  the  Masenm,  6,040  square  feet  of  which  is  available  for  exhi- 
bition purposes. 


The  promotion  of  original  research  has  always  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  the  Institution.  Investigations  in  the  anthropological, 
biological,  and  geological  divisions  of  science  have  been  esteusively 
curried  on  through  the  departments  of  the  National  Museum,  and  in 
the  Bnrean  of  American  Ethnology  there  have  also  been  special 
inquiries  into  Indian  customs  aud  languages.  These  lines  of  research 
being  well  represented  by  its  bureaus,  it  has  remained  for  the  lustita- 
tioD  proper  to  devote  its  energies  more  especially  to  some  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

The  Secretary  himself  has  carried  on  researches  in  the  solar  spectmm, 
which,  by  the  active  assistance  of  the  Aid  in  charge,  have  produced 
results  now  shortly  to  be  pablished.  They  are  believed  to  be  impor- 
tant and  are  referred  to  in  another  portion  of  this  report. 

The  Secretary  has  not  wholly  discontinued  the  studies  which  he  has 
made  in  regard  to  aerodromic  experiments,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
improper  that  he  should  state  that  these  hare  attracted  the  attention 
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of  other  departments  bo  far  tbat  daring  the  war  with  Spain  a  oommis- 
aion  was  directed  b;  the  Sei^etaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  to  inqaire 
into  them  with  a  view  of  their  poaaible  utility  in  war.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  state  the  results  of  these  inquiries. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  rei^eat,  however,  that  his  time  is  almoet  solely 
given  to  administrative  work,  and  that  what  he  has  been  able  to  do  in 
these  directions  has  been  done  largely  in  hours  which  he  might  consider 
his  own. 

In  addition,  some  very  important  investigations  have  been  made  and 
others  are  in  progress,  by  specialists,  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  soaud, 
of  gases,  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  on  impure  air  and  other  important 
questions,  which  are  mentioned  somewhat  more  in  detail  ander  the 
heading  of  the  Hodgkins  fand. 

HODGKiNe  TUSH. 

Although  the  Hodgkins  fiiiid  competition  announced  by  the  Institu- 
tion in  the  widely  distributed  circular  of  March  31,1893,  was  definitely 
closed  so  long  ago  as  December  31, 1894,  a  very  general  interest  is  still 
expressed  in  the  subject,  and  specialists  in  our  own  and  other  coontries 
not  infrequently  forward  copies  of  their  original  published  memoirs  as 
contributions  to  the  Hodgkins  fund  library  of  the  Institution. 

Frequent  applications  for  grants  are  received,  and,  notwithstandlDg 
the  fact  that  the  limitations  on  the  use  of  the  fbnd  do  not  permit  it  to 
be  employed  for  the  support  of  an  investigation,  unless  uuder  the 
exceptional  conditions  of  the  first  published  anuoaucemeut,  it  has  still 
been  found  practicable  to  approve  several  awards  during  the  past  year. 

As  noted  in  my  last  report,  in  Jnly,  1897,  an  additional  grant  of  $400 
was  made  to  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Botch,  of  the  Bine  Hill  Meteorological 
Observatory,  Beadville,  Mass.,  and  in  the  following  October  a  further 
grant  of  $250  was  approved  to  Mr.  Botch.  These  sums  are  to  be  devoted 
to  experiments  with  automatic  kites,  for  determining,  by  means  of  self- 
recording  instruments,  meteorological  data  in  atmospheric  strata 
inaccessible  except  by  some  mechanical  method  of  exploring  the  atmos- 
phere, and  it  will  be  of  possible  interest  ta  the  Board  to  leom  that 
during  the  past  year,  and  (to  slightly  anticipate),  shortly  after  its  close, 
experiments  of  remarkable  success  and  interest  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Botch,  and,  among  others,  that  kites  have  been  flown  to  tiie 
onprecedeuted  height  of  11,086  feet  above  the  station,  carrying  op 
with  them  meteorological  instruments  which  recorded  the  height,  the 
pressure  of  tbe  wind,  the  dew  point,  and  other  facts  of  interest  at 
these  great  altitudes. 

Those  who  remember  the  sitnation  of  Blue  Hill,  one  of  the  highest 
landmarks  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  aspect  of  tbe  hills,  bine  with  the  distance  from  Trhich 
they  take  their  name,  may  be  strack  by  the  certainly  notable  fact  that 
in  Uiese  experiments  the  kites  sent  up  from  Blue  Hill,  and  held  there 
at  the  station,  were  occasionally  directly  over  the  distant  ocean. 
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N'ovember  1,  1897,  a  grnnt  of  (500  wM  made  to  Prof.  William 
Ballock,  of  Ooiombia  University,  New  York  CiCy,  foi  an  itiTostigation 
having  for  its  object  tbe  complete  analysis  of  a  particle  of  air  under 
the  inflaence  of  articniate  sounds,  thus  contribnting  a  study  of  the 
atmosphere  in  one  of  its  most  important  fnnctions,  that  of  a  conveyer 
of  speecb. 

In  February,  1898,  a  final  grant  of  $250  was  made  to  Dra.  Lammer 
and  PHngsheiiD,  of  the  Physical  Institute  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 
The  investigation  begun  by  them,  in  1893,  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the 
specific  heats,  at  constant  pressure  and  volume,  for  air,  oxygen,  car- 
bondioxide,  and  hydrogen,  has  now  so  far  progressed  that  the  memoir 
submitted  by  Drs.  Lummer  and  Pringsheim,  noting  the  results  already 
attained  by  them,  has  been  published  by  the  Institution  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Contribntion  to  Knowledge. 

A  German  edition  of  this  originfd  memoir,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Institution,  is  to  be  published  by  the  authors,  and  it  is  understood 
that,  if  fbojid  desirable,  their  research  will  be  farther  prosecuted  under 
tbe  direction  of  the  Fhysikaliacb-Technische  Beichsaustalt,  of  Berlin, 
Professor  Dr.  Eohlraascb,  the  president,  having  courteoasly  signified 
the  readiness  of  that  institution  to  fdruish  the  means  necessary  for  the 
purpose. 

In  February,  1898,  an  additional  grant  of  $250  was  made  to  Hr.  E. 
0.  C.  Baly,  of  University  College,  London,  to  enable  him  to  continue 
hia  research  upon  tbe  decomposition  of  the  atmosphere  by  electricity, 
and  npon  the  ozonizing  of  mercury.  The  report  of  Mr.  Baly,  stating 
the  result  of  these  investigations,  is  now  awaited  by  the  InstitutioD. 

A  grant  of  •250  to  Prof.  Arthur  G.  Webster,  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  approved  in  May,  1898,  for  the  continuation  of 
a  research  on  the  properties  of  air  in  connection  with  the  propagation 
of  sound,  special  effort  being  directed  to  the  securing  of  data  relating 
to  the  infiuence  of  the  viscosity  of  air  on  expiring  or  vaoisbing  sounds. 
An  instrument  devised  by  Professor  Webster  for  use  in  this  investiga- 
tion gives  tbe  physical  measure  of  a  sound,  not  only  when  constant,  but 
when  rapidly  varying.  It  is  expected  that  this  research  will  furnish 
results  of  high  practical  value  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
acoustics  of  auditoriums,  and  will  contribute  information  npon  points 
that  have  not  heretofore  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 

A  paper  embodying  the  results  of  tbe  interesting  research,  described 
in  the  Secretary's  report  for  1894,  primarily  conducted  under  a  grant 
from  the  Hodgkins  fond  to  Dr.  J.  3.  Billings  and  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
and  continued,  under  their  supervision,  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Bergey,  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections. 

Although  the  terms  of  acceptance  of  the  Hodgkins  bequest  preclude 
any  general  allotment  of  the  accruing  interest  in  the  way  of  grants,  no 
request  for  an  appropriation  is  left  nnconsidered,  and  any  application 
for  the  aid  of  a  promising  research  in  the  hands  of  an  investigator  who 
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is  able  to  comply  with  the  strict,  thoagh  not  nnreaaonable,  conditions 
which  necessarily  govern  the  ezpenditare  of  this  fiind,  is  sore  ctf 
serions  consideration. 

HAPLBB  TABLB. 

Among  the  applications  for  the  occapancy  of  the  Smithsonian  seat  at 
the  Naples  table  during  the  years  1897-98,  the  following  have  been 
favorably  acted  upon : 

Dr.  Bradley  M.  Martin,  of  the  University  of  Ohicf^o,  whose  work  has 
been  chiefly  iu  the  field  of  the  algie,  and  who  has  published  several 
papers  detailing  bis  researches,  wa,e  appointed  for  November,  1897,  his 
period  at  Naples  to  be  supplemented  by  additional  investigation  iu  the 
laboratory  of  Dr.  Straeburger,  of  the  University  at  Bonn. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Conn,  of  the  department  of  biology,  Wesleyan  University, 
received  the  appointment  for  six  weeks  early  in  the  year  1898,  Dr. 
Dohm,  the  superintendent  of  the  station,  kindly  arran^g  for  his 
accommodation,  although  the  Smithsonian  table  was  occupied  at  that 
time.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Dohm  finds  himself  not  only  willing,  but  able, 
to  provide  for  two  or,  as  in  this  case,  even  three  students  at  the  Smith- 
sonian table  during  the  same  period,  is  a  courtesy  much  appreciated  by 
the  Institution. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Mottier,  of  the  State  University  of  Indiuia,  who  wished  to 
supplement  his  investigations  at  Boon  and  Leipzig  by  some  weeks  at 
Naples,  was  appointed  for  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1898. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Swingle,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
now  honorary  custodian  of  algae  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
occupied  the  Smithsonian  seat  at  Naples  for  an  additional  month  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1898. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gerould,  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  prosecuted  his  inves- 
Hgations  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  DeLacaze-Duthiers,  at  Boscoff, 
Finistwre,  France,  during  the  summer,  was  appointed  to  the  Smith- 
sonian table  at  Naples  for  the  month  of  November,  1898. 

Although  applications  for  the  privilege  of  the  table  are  often  received 
far  in  advance  of  the  period  for  which  occupancy  is  desired,  in  order 
that  all  investigators  may  be  given  an  equal  opportnnity  to  secure 
appointment,  no  application  is  considered  more  than  six  months  in 
advance  of  the  date  for  which  the  seat  is  desired,  and  no  appointment 
is  made  for  a  longer  period  than  eiz  months.  An  occupant  is  not,  how- 
ever, debarred  from  applying  for  an  extension  of  time  or  for  future 
reappointment. 

It  may  be  repeated  here  that  with  a  formal  application  for  appoint- 
ment, made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsoniau  luatitutiou,  tiie  can- 
didate shoald  submit  such  credentials  as  he  may  desire  to  have  on 
record,  among  which  should  be  an  outline  of  his  scieutidc  history  and  a 
list  of  his  published  memoirs.  Investigators  are  expected  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Institntiou  at  the  end  of  their  term  at  the  table,  or  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  iu  case  of  a  six  months'  occupancy. 
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Soriag  the  past  year  a  vaoancy  in  the  advisory  oommittee  of  the 
Naples  table  was  caosed  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Harrison  Allen,  who  rep- 
resented the  AssodatioQ  of  Amerioan  Anatomists.  Dr.  Theodore  Oill, 
of  Washington,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  Dr.  G.  S. 
Hnntington,  of  JSew  York,  to  be  held  as  alternate.  Daring  the  absence 
in  Europe  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  the  dnties  of  Secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee have  been  performed  by  Dr.  Albert  Hassall,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  is  under  continued  obligation  to  the  committee  for 
valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  esamlning  testimonialH  and  recommending 
action  with  regard  to  applicatious  for  the  table. 

SXPLOBATIONS. 

In  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Institution,  among  examples  of 
objects  for  which  appropriations  may  he  made,  are  cited: 

ExpIoratioDS  in  descriptive  natural  history  and  geological,  magnet- 
ical,  and  topographical  surveys  to  collect  materials  for  the  formation  of 
a  pbysical  atlas  of  the  United  States. 

Ethaologioal  researches,  particnlarly  with  reference  to  the  different 
races  of  men  ia  Korth  America;  also  explorationa  and  accurate  surreys 
of  the  mounds  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  people  of  our  country.' 

The  first  grant  made  by  the  Institution  for  scientific  exploratioo  and 
field  research  was  in  1848  to  Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  Carlisle,  for  the 
exploration  of  the  bone  caves  and  the  local  natural  history  of  sonth- 
eastem  Pennsylvania;  and  during  the  half  century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  graut  to  that  eminent  man,  who  afterwards  became  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Institution,  every  possible  encouragement  and  support 
has  been  given  to  natural  history  and  ethnological  explorations  in 
America  and  throughont  the  world.  The  Income  of  the  Institution  has 
not  permitted  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  this  purpose,  bat  valu- 
able advice  and  instructions  have  been  ireely  given  to  explorers  con- 
nected with  Qovernment  and  private  expeditions,  and  agents  of  the 
Institution  have  in  very  many  cases  participated  in  these  explorations. 
In  recent  years  a  vast  amonnt  of  such  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
bnreaas  under  direction  of  the  Institution,  a  work  made  possible  by 
Congressional  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  acquiring  new  territories  as 
a  result  of  the  present  Spanish-American  war  I  began  formulating  plans 
for  exploring  the  possible  new  regions,  and  in  my  next  eatimatas  to  be 
sent  to  Congress  I  expect  to  ask  definitely  for  appropriations  under 
which  exploring  parties  may  be  sent  to  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  lasting  impression  that  the  French 
Oovemment  made  through  the  researches  of  the  corps  of  savants  sent 
along  with  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  It  would  seem  incumbent  upon  this 
Government,  not  only  for  practical  economic  purposes,  but  as  a  ooutri- 

■Sinithaoniui  Beport,  1S46,  pp.  6, 7.  .  , 
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botiou  to  the  general  intelli^Dce  of  mankiad,  to  institate  scientiflc 
inqniry  as  to  the  natural  history,  geology,  geography,  ethnology,  archae- 
ology, and  scientiflc  utilities  of  any  new  poBBesaioBS  it  may  acquire. 
These  inquiries  should  be  made  coherently  and  without  clashing  on  the 
part  of  the  various  Government  interests  involved. 

During  the  present  year  investigations  among  the  American  ludians 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  several  collabo- 
rators of  the  Institation  have  made  natural-history  explorations,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  National 
Mnsenm. 

PUBLICA.TI0N8. 

Secretary  Henry  said  "  It  is  chiefly  by  the  publioattous  of  the  luBtitn- 
tion  that  its  fame  is  to  be  spread  through  the  world,  and  the  monument 
most  befitting  the  name  of  Smithsou  erected  to  hia  memoiy."  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Institution  a  considerable  portion  of  its  annual  in- 
come has  been  expended  in  publishing  the  Smithsonian  OootributioDB 
to  Knowledge  and  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Through 
these  series,  supplemented  by  the  Annual  Reports  printed  at  the  direct 
expense  of  the  Government,  and  the  publications  of  the  National 
Museum,  the  Bnreau  of  Ethnology,  and  the  American  EOstorical  Abso- 
ciatioQ,issned  noder  the  direction  of  the  Institution,  nearly  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge  are  represented  in  the  works  published  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  which  form  a  library  of  nearly  250  volnmes,  beside  sev- 
eral hundred  pamphlet  reprints  of  the  memoirs  and  articles  contained 
in  the  serial  volumes. 

Contributions  to  Knowledge. — One  new  memoir  of  this  series  was  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  the  resnlt  of  investigations  by  Drs.  Lnmmer 
and  Pringsheim,  of  Gharlottenbnrg,  Germany,  on  the  ratio  of  the 
specific  heats  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant  volume  of  air, 
oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen.  This  research  was  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Hodgkins  fnnd  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  After 
a  period  of  notable  advance  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  seems  to  have 
f^en  into  temporary  abeyance,  possibly  from  a  fiindameutally  imper- 
fect understanding  of  their  behavior.  Progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  fundamental  nature  of  gases  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  from 
interpretative  researches  on  their  thermal  capacity,  and  this  paper  may 
be  considered  as  a  step  in  this  direction.  Aside  firom  its  exceptional 
importance  in  thermodynamics,  the  heat  ratio  is  of  interest  as  affording 
a  clue  to  the  character  of  the  molecule,  and  Drs.  Lunimer  and  Prings- 
heim, using  a  new  method,  appear  to  have  for  the  first  time  reached 
coincident  results  on  the  incoercible  gases  examined. 

The  original  edition  of  the  Secretary's  memoir  on  The  Internal  Work 
of  the  Wind,  pnblished  in  1893,  having  become  exhansted,  some  addi- 
tional copies  have  been  printed  from  the  stereotype  plates,  in  which  a 
few  minor  changes  have  been  made. 
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The  Secretfuy  nov  has  in  preparation  for  tbie  series  a  reviev  of  Ma 
mvestigations  in  aeFodynamics,  and  in  particalar  of  experimeats  in 
developing  the  principles  and  methods  of  mechanical  flight. 

Mwcelianeotu  Collectiimi. — In  thia  aeriea  five  worka  have  been  pnh- 
lished  aince  my  last  report.  These  are  a  Catalogue  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Periodicals,  by  Dr.  H.  0.  Bolton;  Catalogue  of  Pacific  Coast 
Earthquakes,  by  Prof.  E.  8.  Holden;  Beviev  and  Bibliography  of 
Metallic  Carbides,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Mathews;  Bibliography  of  Metals  of 
the  Platinum  Group,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Howe,  and  a  report  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
Bergey  on  the  results  of  experiments  to  determine  whether  impure 
atmosphere  produces  a  detrimental  iufiaence  upon  the  animal  organism 
as  ahown  in  greater  ausceptibihty  to  certain  diseases. 

There  have  been  also  reprinted  from  the  stereotype  plates  new  edi- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  Meteorological,  Geographical,  and  Physical 
Tables.  A  Supplement  to  the  Bibliography  of  Chemiatry,  by  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bolton,  containing  about  1,000  additional  titles,  is  in  hand,  and  about 
half  of  the  volume  had  been  printed  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Smithsonian  reports, — The  Annual  Beporta  of  the  Institution  for  the 
year  1896  and  1887  luid  not  been  issued  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
although  the  volume  for  1896  was  in  the  Government  bindery,  and  presa- 
vorh  was  iu  progress  on  the  report  for  1897,  their  completion  having 
been  delayed  by  the  imperative  need  of  supplying  documeuta  required 
by  Congress  for  the  military  departments  by  reason  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 

yational  Museum  p^^licatums. — In  addition  to  the  Museum  volume  of 
the  Smithsonian  report,  two  series  of  publications  are  issued  directly 
by  the  Moaenm,  the  Proceedings  and  the  Bulletin.  Of  the  first  series 
Volume  XIX  was  completed  in  bound  form,  the  separate  papers  having 
previously  been  issued  as  pamphlets,  and  seventeen  itapers  comprising 
Volume  SX  were  distributed  in  pamphlet  form  during  the  year.  A 
pamphlet  containing  instructions  for  collecting  ecale  insects  was  pnb- 
Itahed  as  Part  L  of  Bulletin  39,  and  a  circular  was  iaaued  relating  to 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mastodon 
and  Mammoth. 

Sureau  of  Ethnology  r^orts. — ^The  seventeenth  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  was  sent  to  the  Pubhc 
Printer  on  July  6, 1897,  and  proof  reading  was  completed  before  June 
30, 1898,  but  actual  presswork  has  not  begun .  The  eighteenth  report  is 
also  in  the  printer's  hands,  but  no  progress  has  been  made  beyond  the 
revision  of  some  first  proofs. 

Astrophytieal  Obserratory  publicatiana. — There  has  been  prepared  and 
is  now  ready  for  publication  a  full  report  on  the  results  of  the  researches 
carried  on  in  the  Aatrophyaical  Observatory  since  its  establishment  and 
this  work  will  probably  be  printed  iu  quarto  form  dnring  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  cost  of  the  pnblication  being  chiu-ged  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  Obaervatory  under  authority  of  Congress. 
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Bittorieal  reports. — The  Baport  of  the  Americaa  Historical  Aasocia- 
tion  for  the  year  1896  has  been  issned  in  two  Tolnmes,  the  first  Tolame 
containing  22  papers  on  varions  hUtorical  sabjects,  the  second  volame 
being  an  exhanstiye  essay  on  the  proiiosed  amendments  of  the  Oonsti- 
tatioD  of  the  United  States  daring  the  first  century  of  its  existmioe  by 
Dr.  H.  V.  Ames. 

The  report  for  the  year  1897  was  sent  to  the  printer  early  in  Jnne. 
1898,  and  much  of  it  was  in  type  before  the  fiscal  year  closed.  It  coo- 
tains  20  papers  relating  to  American  history,  including  some  of  timely 
iuterest  on  the  Oaban  qaestion,  the  Spanish  policy  in  Mississippi  after 
the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  an  eshaustive  bibliography  of  Alabama. 

These  reports  are  prepared  by  the  association  and  transmitted  to 
Oongress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  association.  The  series  began 
with  the  report  for  1889,  bat  until  1891  no  extra  copies  of  the  reports 
were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Inatltntioa.  The  edition  is  so  small 
that  it  permits  of  distribatiou  oaly  to  the  most  important  Americaa 
and  foreign  historical  societies  in  ezchaage  for  pablications  of  like 
oharactw. 

LIBBABT. 

The  namber  of  accessions  to  the  library  has  been  greater  than  at 
any  time  heretofore,  the  total  entries  of-  Tolames,  parts  of  volames, 
pamphlets,  and  charts  reaching  40,715,  an  increase  of  nearly  5,000  over 
the  previous  year.  The  greater  part  of  this  has  been  sent  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  be  placed  with  the  Smithsonian  deposit. 

The  Masenm  library  shows  a  greatly  increased  use  over  last  year. 
The  limited  quarters  assigned  for  libru?  porpoees  in  the  Maseom  are 
so  greatly  crowded  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  provide  additional 
book  room,  for  which  purpose  a  gallery  directly  adjoining  the  library 
has  been  erected  and  fitted  with  shelves,  where  space  is  provided  for 
18,000  volumes.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  purchase  for  the 
Museum,  by  Congressional  appropriation,  of  tlie  scientific  library  of 
the  late  Dr.  G.  Brown  Qoode.  The  Institution  is  especially  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  obtain  this  library  and  the  Museum  now  has  the  benefit 
of  possessing  the  collections  of  books  both  of  Professor  Baird  and  Dr. 
Goode. 

The  relations  between  the  Institution  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
have  been  friendly  and  intimate,  as  in  the  past.  The  entire  library  has 
been  transferred  to  the  new  building,  and  the  small  East  stack,  together 
with  the  large  room  adjoining  it  on  the  main  library  floor,  have  been 
assigned  for  the  useof  the  Smithsonian  deposit.  Thus  far,  iu  the  main, 
only  publications  of  learned  societies  have  been  placed  in  this  stack, 
whose  supposed  capacity  is  about  176,000  volumes.  It  is  known  that 
the  titles  of  the  Smitlisouian  pnblioatious  nnmber  something  like  350,- 
000,  bat  it  has  not  been  known  uutil  lately  how  many  volumes  were 
represented.    The  classification,  which  is  now  going  on,  and  the  rescoe 
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of  the  volameB  from  tbe  oonditioD  in  which  they  were  pat  together, 
rather  than  assimilated  or  arranged,  io  the  old  crowded  quitrters,  has 
eoablfld  an  approximata  estimate  to  be  made  op  this  poiat.  To  what 
extent  tbe  Institatioo's  coUeutioDs  have  suffered  from  the  crowded  con- 
ditioa  which  has  been  too  pnblicly  known,  that  I  should  have  any  hesi- 
tation in  thns  reforing  to  it,  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  It  is  believed 
that  abont  100,000  volumes  or  their  equivalent  are  all  that  can  be  ood- 
tribnted  to  this  stack. 

The  aecnmnlationB  of  the  Smithsonian  deposit  for  the  last  ten  years, 
which  had  been  nnsorted  in  the  old  library,  have  been  brought  fairly 
nnder  control,  though  much  remains  to  be  done  before  these  will  be  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  The  present  wise  organization  of  tbe  Library 
of  Congress  into  departments  bas  yet  one  omission  to  which  I  feel 
compelled  to  call  attention  as  it  affects  the  intorests  of  the  Institution. 
No  special  provision  was  made  for  tbe  care  of  the  Smithsonian  deposit, 
yaturally  enongh  in  the  immense  labor  which  has  fallen  npon  tbe 
Library  of  Oongress,  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  other  departments 
have  been  first  considered,  but  I  have  ftill  confidence  that  this  will  soon 
be  fully  attended  to. 

The  never-ending  work  of  writing  for  exchanges  and  for  the  comple- 
tion of  inoompl^ie  seta,  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred,  continues. 
The  time  will  come  when  all  resources  of  exchange  will  fail  and  when 
the  deficiences  in  the  important  sets  can  only  be  provided  by  appropri- 
ation from  Congress.  While  I  have  had  this  matter  in  mind  for  several 
years,  I  have  been  reluctant  to  bring  it  up  for  discussion  at  all  until 
the  Library  of  Congress  was  in  condition  for  an  intelligent  treatment 
of  tbo  sabject. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  library  activities,  a  few  of  which  I  have 
enamerated,  that  in  spite  of  tbe  endeavor  made  by  Secretary  Henry 
to  relieve  the  Institution  of  all  expense  of  library  work  iu  arranging 
for  the  deposit  of  the  Smithsonian  library  at  tbe  Library  of  Congress, 
by  degrees  a  certain  amount  of  such  work  and  with  it  a  very  cousid- 
erable  attendant  expense  has  grown  np.  This  I  trust  will  always  be 
kept  at  a  minimum,  and  tbe  strength  of  the  Institution,  both  throngh 
ite  library  work  and  exchange  service,  employed  for  the  increase  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  (Smithsonian  deposit  at  that  Library.  It  is 
nevertheless  qoite  plain  that  no  scientific  establishment  can  exist  and 
perform  its  functions  without  at  least  a  considerable  working  library. 

OOSKESFONDENCB. 

The  preaent  system  of  recording  correspondence,  which  was  fully 
described  in  my  report  for  1890,  has  proved  of  great  convenience  iu 
handling  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  letters  received  from 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Numerous  letters  continue 
to  be  received  seeking  information  on  scientific  and  technical  questions 
as  well  as  on  political,  economic,  historical,  and  other  matters,  and. 
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while  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Institntioii  to  give  eonrteoDS 
attention  to  all  soch  inquiries,  it  has  become  impossible  to  reply  in 
detail  to  many  of  them;  the  writers,  however,  are  referred  to  sonrces  of 
information.  The  Institution  has,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  come  to  be 
considered  a  borean  of  general  as  well  aa  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  following  rnle  governing  correspondence,  adopted  by  the  Begents 
in  1865,  is  still  in  force. 

Resolved,  That  all  correspondence  of  this  Institution  with  any  person 
or  society  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary,  and  no  assistant  or 
employee  shall  write  or  receive  any  official  letter  or  commnnioation 
pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  except  under  the  authority 
and  by  the  direction  of  the  Seoretary;  and  all  snub  correspondence 
shall  be  dnly  registered  and  lecorded  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  direct. 

As  interpreted,  this  resolution  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  free 
actayities  of  the  Institution  and  its  bnreaus  in  correspondence,  the 
requisite  authority  being  always  understood  to  be  given  and  exercised 
by  the  person  to  whom  the  Secretary  delegates  it  in  each  instance. 

QtTEBNATIONAI.  00NOBES8BS. 

The  Eleventh  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  was  held  at 
Paris  trom  September  6  to  September  12, 1897.  There  were  thiiiy-fonr 
members  registered  from  the  United  States,  several  of  whom  were 
present  aad  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Paul  Hanpt, 
honorary  curator  of  the  division  of  historic  archaeology  in  the  United 
States  Nationtd  Museum  and  professor  of  the  Semitic  languages  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  represented  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Ttaere  were  also  delegates  from  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  University  Arohteo- 
logical  Association  of  Philadelphia,  etc 

The  Congress  was  organized  in  seven  sections:  I,  Aryan;  II,  The 
for  East  (including  China,  Japan,  Indo-Ghina,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
etc.);  Ill,  Mohammedan;  IV,  Semitic;  V,  Egypt  and  Africa;  VI, 
Archaic  Greece  and  the  Orient;  VII,  Ethnography  and  Folklore. 
Several  of  these  sections  were  divided  into  two  or  three  subsections. 

Professor  Erman,  of  Berlin,  submitted  the  plan  for  a  comprehensive 
Z%e>aurtw  Verborutn  Aegjfptiaeorum,  which  is  to  be  published  under  the 
auBpieea  of  the  royal  academies  of  Berlin,  Qottingeu,  Leipzig,  and 
Munich;  it  will  contain  all  the  words  found  in  hieroglyphic  and  hier- 
atic texts.  The  card  catalogue  for  the  work  will  be  flniahed  in  1904, 
and  the  final  redaction  in  1908,  while  the  printed  edition  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1913.  The  assistance  of  Egyptologists  all  over  the  world  is 
solicited  for  this  gigantic  undertaking. 

Professor  Ooldziber,  of  Budapest,  presented  a  report  on  the  great 
Mohammedan  Encyclopedia  which  is  to  be  published  under  his  edito- 
rial direction,  and  Professor  Haupt  announced  a  complete  bibliography 
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of  AMyriology  np  to  1900,  which  is  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Cyrus 
A.tller,  of  the  Smitbaoaian  iDStitutian, 

The  Secretary  was  iu  July,  1897,  appoiDted  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Seventh  International  Geological  Congress,  at  St.  Peters- 
bnrg,  Bassia,  during  the  first  week  of  September.  Other  delegates 
ttom  this  conntry  were  Prof,  George  P.  Merrill,  of  the  National 
Museum,  Bollin  D.  Salisbury,  of  Sew  Jersey,  and  Charles  R.  Keys,  of 
Missouri,  these  names  being  anuouuced  by  the  Institution  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  whom  the  appointments  were  directly  certified. 

The  8i>ecial  subjects  under  consideration  related  to  stratigraphic  and 
petrographic  classification  and  nomenclature  imd  the  rules  regarding 
the  introduction  of  new  terms  into  stratigraphic  nomenclature.  The 
congress  will  always  remain  memorable  on  account  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  excnrsious  offered  the  visiting  geologists  and  the  hospi- 
tality with  which  they  were  everywhere  greeted.  The  excursions 
before  the  congress  were:  (1)  to  the  Urals  and  Western  Siberia;  (2)  to 
Ksthonia,  and  (3)  to  Finland,  and,  after  the  congress,  to  the  Caucasus 
by  any  one  of  three  routes;  thence  to  Tiflis,  Baku,  and  Batouni,  with 
side  trips  to  Ararat,  Mount  Elbrou8,tbo  Crimea,  abdotber  lessimportant 
X>oints.  The  re^Btration  for  the  congress  was  nnnsually  large,  onm- 
bering  some  860  signatures,  of  whom  upward  of  600  were  actually  in 
attendance  either  at  the  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg  or  on  some  of  the 
excursions.    The  next  congress  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900. 

The  Secretary  presented  to  the  Department  of  State  the  names  ot 
Dr.  C.  W.  StUes  and  Prof,  E.  L.  Mark,  and  they  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  of  Zoology  to  be  held  at  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Secretary  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  were  in  Jane,  1898,  appointed  as 
delegates  of  the  United  States  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  England 
for  further  consideration  of  an  international  catalogue  of  scientific  lit- 
erature mentioned  in  the  last  report. 

EXPOSITIONS. 

In  my  report  for  1897 1  made  a  brief  reference  to  the  participation  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  dependencies  in  the  Tennessee 
C«nten&ia]  Exposition,  which  was  opened  on  May  1, 1897.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  exhibits  prepared  for  that  occasion  under  the  direction  of 
the  Institution  will  be  published  in  the  Museum  volume  of  this  report. 

By  direction  of  Congress  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  various 
bureaus  have  prepared  exhibits  for  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  Omaha,  which  opened  on  June  1, 1898.  The  sum 
of  (19,491.71  was  allotted  to  the  Institution  out  of  a  general  appropria- 
tion of  |137,50O  for  the  special  exhibits  of  all  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  A  further  allusion  to  this  exposition  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  fall  statement  will  be  published  in 
the  report  for  1899. 
AM  98 2 
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The  Goveniment  of  Norway  invited  this  UovenimeDt  to  participate 
man  interuatiooal  fisheries  exposltioD,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Bergen, 
Norway,  from  May  to  Sept:«niber,  1898,  and  a  resolation  accepting  this 
invitation  and  anthorixing  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  to 
arrange  for  a  suitable  exhibit  was  iotrodaced  ioto  Oon^p'ess.  This  reso- 
lotion  contained  a  phrase  which  authorized  the  Commissioner  to  employ 
the  collections  of  the  N'atioiiii]  Maseum,  at  his  discretion,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  exhibit,  and  while  the  Institution  has  always  been  willing 
to  aid  any  interuatioDal  ext>ositiou,  a  precedent  might  have  been  estab- 
lished which  would  serionsly  embarrass  the  Maseum  and  lead  to  the 
temporary  dismemberment  of  its  collections.  I  accordingly  took  steps 
to  have  the  wording  of  the  bill  so  changed  that  the  Commissiooer  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries  might,  "  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  use  any  portion  of  tbe  fisheries  collection  in 
the  National  Museum  at  said  exposition,"  and  this  was  readily  agreed 
to  by  Congress,  and  enabled  the  Institution  to  be  of  service  to  the  Fish 
Commission  in  making  a  proper  exhibit  withont  establishing  a  pret^deot 
dangerous  to  the  Institution. 

AUEBICAN  mSTOBICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Under  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  American  Historical  Assocta- 
tion,  ajiproved  Jannary  4, 1889,  tbe  association  reports  annually  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  lastitution  concerning  its  proceedings 
i*nd  the  condition  of  historical  study  in  America,  and  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  ''communicate  to  Congress  the  whole  of  such  reports,  or 
such  portions  thereof  as  he  shall  see  fit."  Nine  volumes  of  these 
reports  have  so  far  been  printed,  and  the  report  for  the  year  1897  is  now 
in  press.  The  reports  from  1889  to  1893  were  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Institution,  but  beginning  with  the  1894  report  a  small  edition  has 
been  available,  which  is  distributed  to  State  historical  societies  and 
some  foreign  institutions,  the  publications  received  in  return  being 
placed  with  the  Smithsonian  deposit  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

HISCELLANEOOa. 

Documentary  hisiory  of  the  Inaiitution. — In  1879  there  was  pablished 
a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Smithsonian  InstitutJou 
from  its  establishment  to  the  year  1877,  including  a  full  account  of 
legislative  proceedings  from  the  Twenty-fourth  to  the  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress wherein  the  Institution  itself  or  any  of  its  bureaus  were  con- 
cerned. There  has  now  been  prepared  a  similar  history  of  the  period 
from  1876  to  1890,  which  it  is  proposed  to  pnblisb  shortly. 

Gifts  and  beqiicstfi. — Among  the  collections  received  hy  the  iDStita- 
tion  during  the  year  and  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  may  be 
mentioned  a  very  interesting  series  of  carbides  and  borides,  presented 
by  M.  Henri  Moissan,  the  products  of  his  investigations  with  the  elec- 
tric furnace,  and  a  large  collection  of  archjcological  objects  pertaining 
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to  the  District  of  Columbia,  bequeathed  to  the  lostitution  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Hallett  PhillipB. 

An  ancient  bronze  ewer  was  received  as  a  gitl  from  Chang  Yea  Hoon, 
special  ambassador  from  China  to  the  TTuitcd  States. 

Stereotype  plates. — In  the  basement  of  the  Institation  building  are 
stored  the  stereotype  plates  of  most  of  the  Smithsonian  publications. 
These  plates  and  engravers' blocks  of  illustrations  are  cheerfully  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  publishers  for  supplementing  or  illustrating  scientific 
works  privately  issued.  The  series  of  Miscellaneous  Collections  and 
Contributions  to  Knowledge  are  no  longer  stereotyped,  but  the  regular 
edition  has  been  increased,  and  in  the  case  of  works  that  are  likely  to 
be  in  more  than  ordinary  demand  extra  copies  are  printed. 

Smithton  tablet. — A  daplicate  of  the  Smithson  tablet  was  sent  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  the  college  from  which  Smithson  was  grad- 
uated. The  two  tablets  sent  to  Genoa  have  been  set  in  position,  one 
of  them  at  Smitfason's  tomb  and  the  other  in  the  English  Church. 
Daring  the  last  few  years  I  have  sacceeded  in  getting  some  new  infor- 
mation concerning  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Smithson,  and  I  have 
recently  secured  for  the  archives  of  the  Institution  a  photographic 
copy  of  his  will. 

Tropical  botanical  laboratory. — The  botanists  of  the  United  States  in 
1897  determined  to  establish  a  botanical  laboratory  in  the  American 
tropics,  and  a  commission  having  been  appointed  to  select  a  suitable 
site,  the  Institution  extended  all  possible  courtesies  to  tbe  commission 
by  presenting  the  plans  of  the  project  to  the  Department  of  State, 
through  which  necessary  international  arrangements  were  made  to 
insure  proper  reception  of  the  commission  by  the  Governments  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  commission  con- 
sisted of  Prof.  Douglas  Campbell,  of  Leiand  Stanford  University; 
Prof.  J.  M.  Coulton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Prot  W.  G.  Farlow, 
of  Harvard  University,  aud  Prof.  D.  T.  MacDougall,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  temporary  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Waloott  as  acting 
assistant  secretary  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  the 
National  Museum,  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Goode,  was  ratified  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  on  January  27, 1S97.  Mr.  Walcott  has  continued 
to  act  in  this  capacity  through  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report, 
and  I  take  special  pleasure  in  repeating  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  and  efficiency  of  tbe  services  rendered  by  him.  With  a  corre- 
spoudiog  regret  I  am  obliged  to  announce  that,  owing  to  his  exacting 
duties  as  director  of  tbe  United  States  Geological  Survey,  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  terminate  his  ofBcial  charge  of  the  Museam  with  tbe 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1897-98,  thus  closing  a  relationship  equally 
satis&ctory  on  its  official  and  on  its  personal  side.    The  Moseom 
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will  coutione  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  associatiou  with  it  as  honorary 
curator  of  the  diviaion  of  atratigraphio  paleontology. 

The  Begents  are  aware  that  the  Secretary,  with  Mr.  Walcolt's  aid, 
arranged  a  modification  iii  the  administratioii  of  the  Maaeaio,  intended 
to  make  it  less  dependent  on  the  Secretary's  immediate  oversight  of 
details.  This  canststed  in  gathering  the  different  departments  ander 
three  heads  and  placing  three  scientific  men,  who  were  believed  to  have 
shown  a  capacity  as  administrative  officers,  iu  their  charge  as  head 
caratora.  Ihe  arrangement  has  worked  well,  but  it  should  be  given  a 
longer  trial  before  deciding  that  it  is  a  snitable  plan  for  the  permanent 
administration  of  the  Museum. 

Under  the  present  method  the  Secretary  will  not  be  required  to  give 
so  mach  of  his  time  to  details  of  Museum  administration  as  would 
have  been  demanded  under  the  old  system  iu  the  absence  of  a  single 
head,  and  this  result  he  is  largely  able  to  accomplish  through  the  aid 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who,  without  being  designated  to  the  exclu- 
sive charge  of  the  Museum,  will  make  its  oversight  a  portion  of  his 
duties,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted  by  the  head  curators. 

For  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  collections  Congress  appro- 
priated $160,000  for  the  fiscal  year  now  ended.  From  this  appropria- 
tion are  paid  all  expenses  incident  to  the  preservation,  exhibition,  and 
increase  of  the  collections,  except  such  as  are  referred  to  below.  It 
covers  the  compensation  of  the  scientific  and  clerical  staff,  and  of  the 
preparators,  watchmen,  and  laborers ;  the  cost  of  supplies  required  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Museum,  such  as  preservatives,  stationery,  and 
other  incidentals;  the  cost  of  trauaportatiou,  the  acquisition  of  speci- 

This  sum  still  left  me  unable  to  provide  for  additional  permanent 
cnratoTs  for  the  care  of  collections  now  without  adequate  supervision, 
and,  for  what  is  even  a  more  urgent  necessity,  the  means  to  pay  for 
proper  administrative  aid  in  carrying  on  the  Museum's  work.  Most  of 
the  scientific  assistants  are  required  to  give  much  of  their  time  to  the 
performance  of  administrative  duties  in  connection  with  the  collections. 
A  large  number  of  divisions,  moreover,  are  dependent  for  their  adminis- 
tration entirely  npon  honorary  officers,  whose  services  have  in  the  past 
been  cheerfully  rendered;  yet  the  fact  that  their  primary  obligations 
are  to  other  departments  or  bureaus  of  the  Government  has  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  give  such  attention  to  their  work  in  the  Museum 
as  the  interest  of  the  service  really  demanded,  and  has  also  prevented 
the  secretary  from  calling  upon  them  in  such  a  way  as  he  might  were 
they  paid  ofBoers  of  the  Museum,  Thus,  while  most  fully  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  services  which  these  gentlemen  have  rendered,  and  the 
generous  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  given,  it  yet  does  not  seem 
possible  to  permanently  administer  so  large  an  interest  with  the  assist- 
ance of  persona  whose  time  can  not  be  controlled  by  the  chief  officer 
in  charge. 
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I  repeat,  to  make  my  tneanitig  quite  clear,  tbat  the  most  argent  need 
of  the  Musenm  is.  the  prOTisioD  of  an  adequate  fntid  for  the  adininis 
ttative  work,  both  in  tiie  baadling  of  affairs  and  in  the  arranging  of 
coUectioas. 

The  appropriation  for  cases  and  other  fixtures  was  t30,000  aod  for 
heating  and  lighting  the  Mnsenni  building  $11,000.  The  purchase  of 
books  required  for  the  technical  library  aod  the  use  of  visitors  in  the 
exhibition  balls,  trhich  has  op  to  the  present  time  been  made  from  the 
appropriation  far  the  preservation  of  collections,  will  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided for  specifically  by  a  separate  item,  under  which  Congress  has 
allotted  the  sum  of  $2,000  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  sum  of  $4,000  was  allowed  for  repairs  to  buildings,  shops,  and 
sheds,  and  au  item  of  $2,600  for  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of  the  two 
sheds  at^aceut  to  tbe  south  side  of  the  Smithsonian  building.  The 
latter,  which  have  been  a  source  of  menace  to  the  main  building,  were 
torn  down  aitd  reconstructed  in  other  and  more  suitable  locations. 

The  Museum  building  not  being  provided  with  a  basement,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  rent  temporary  quarters  elsewhere  for  workshops  and 
for  the  Btorage  of  surplus  specimens,  and  tbe  furniture  used  for  exposi- 
tion purposes.  These  structures  are  not  fireproof,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  safety  of  the  Ghiveroment  property  I  therefore  Included  in  my 
estimates  for  1898-99  an  item  of  $50,000  for  the  rnnstrnction  of  a  suit- 
able building,  50  feet  by  150  feet,  and  provided  with  u,  basement,  which 
should  take  the  place  of  the  various  buildings  and  sheds  already  alluded 
to.  I  Aiggested  a  site  between  tbe  National  Musenm  and  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  buildings.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  item  was  not 
allowed,  but  in  place  thereof  the  amount  appropriated  for  rentiug  par- 
poses  was  increased  from  $2,000  (allowed  for  1897-98)  to  $4,600  for  the 
year  1898-99.  This  will  enable  me  to  secure  additional  quarters  for 
immediate  needs. 

In  1897  and  again  in  1898  Oongress  appropriated  $8,000  for  erecting 
gallei-ies  in  tbe  Museum  building.  This  amount  was  sufficient  for  the 
erection  of  seven  galleries.  An  additional  allowance  of  $10,000  has 
also  been  granted  by  Congress  for  furnishing  railiugs,  painting  the 
galleries,  connecting  them  with  those  in  adjoining  hall,  placing  a  sky- 
light in  each  court,  and  providing  a  ventilator  in  one  of  the  ranges. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  tbe  fnll  amount  asked  for  printing  and 
binding  ($17,000)  has  been  allotted,  which  will  enable  me  to  push  for- 
ward the  publication  of  several  important  manuscripts,  tbe  printing  of 
which  has  long  been  withheld  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $d,.^00  from  the  "  Preserva- 
tion of  collections"  appropriation  was  authorized  for  tbe  preparation 
of  drawings  for  the  illustration  of  Museum  publications. 

For  tbe  purchase  of  the  private  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Goode  the  sum 
of  $5,000  was  appropriated  by  Congress.  This  library  is  a  very  valu- 
able one,  formed  with  rare  discriminatiou  and  intelligeuce,  and  com- 
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prising  the  best  treatises,  cbiefly  on  nataral  history  and  methods  of 
museum  administration.  It  comprises  2,900  volutnes,  18,000  pamphleta, 
and  1,800  portraits,  autographs,  and  eugravings. 

The  total  number  of  lots  of  specimens  received  during  the  year  was 
1,441,  some  of  these  containing  several  hundred  each.  These  acces> 
sions  include  more  than  450,000  objects,  and  I  would  call  special  atten- 
tion to  this  extraordinary  increase,  perhaps  the  largest  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  This  &ct  seems  to  establish  in  a  marked  degree  the 
popularity  of  the  Museum  and  the  general  desire  ou  the  part  of  the 
public  to  aid  iu  building  up  its  collections.  The  conditions  existing 
during  the  year  have  been  peculiarly  unfavorable  for  making  special 
efibrt  to  iocreaae  the  collections,  and  this  large  addition  to  them  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  very  earnest  desire  of  persons  interested 
in  the  Museum  to  assist  in  promotiag  its  objects.  The  number  of  speci- 
mens now  recorded  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Museum  is  consider- 
ably more  than  four  millions. 

The  Museum  has  continued  its  practice  of  carrying  on  exchanges  of 
specimens  with  muaeums  and  individuals  in  foreign  countries.  Among 
the  most  important  ones  initiated  or  completed  daring  the  year  1898 
may  be  mentioned  those  with  the  Imperial  Koyal  Natural  History 
Museum,  of  Vienna;  the  Faleoutological  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Acad- 
emy, Munich,  Bavaria;  theNaturalHistory  Society  of  Kew  Brunswick, 
St.  John;  the  Branicki  Museum,  Warsaw,  Russia;  the  Zoological 
Museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Scieuces,  St.  Petersburg;  the. 
Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

A  more  detailed  reference  to  these  transactions  may  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

BUEEAU  OF  AMEEICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

Researches  relating  to  the  American  Indians,  conducted  under  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  have 
been  continued  by  Miy.  J.  W,  Powell,  the  Director  of  the  Burean, 
assisted  by  Mr.  W  J  McCJee,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  and  other  scientific  col- 
laborators, whose  respective  services  will  be  found  more  fully  detailed  in 
the  director's  report.  The  field  operations  have  been  extended  into  a 
large  nnmber  of  States  and  Territories ;  and  also  incidentally  into  dis- 
tricts of  neighboring  countries  occupied  by  tribes  afSliated  with  the 
aborigines  of  the  region  uov  comprised  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
odice  studies  have  been  carried  on  of  the  field  material,  with  a  viev  to 
defining  those  characteristics  of  primitive  culture  affecting  relations 
among  the  tribes. 

The  work  of  exploration  bas  been  conducted  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States.  An  examination  was  made  into  the  shell  monnds  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  resulting,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  director,  in  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Mound  Builders  with  the  tribes  found  on  that  (^ast  at 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  From  excavations  in  Mexico  and  Arizona 
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a  large  collection  of  interesting  objects  were  obtained  and  macb  archae- 
ological and  ethnological  data  acqaired.  The  difficult  ascent  of  the 
summit  of  the  Mesa  Encautada,  near  Acoma,  was  accomplished,  and 
from  relics  Soaad  there  the  essential  features  of  the  Acoma  tradition 
have  been  snbstaDtiated.  Explorations  were  also  extended  across  the 
frontier  into  Mexico,  resulting  in  the  acquirement  of  informatiou  tendiug 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  little-known  customs  of  the  border  tribes. 
The  objects  collected  during  these  varions  explorations  have  been 
placed  in  the  National  Mnseam  and  the  new  information  acquired  has 
been  added  to  the  archives  of  the  Bureau  and  incorporated  in  memoirs 
now  in  preparation  or  completed  for  publication. 

The  study  and  arrangement  uf  the  collections  of  aboriginal  handi- 
-work  obtained  in  Florida  has  been  continued  and  progress  made  in  the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  the  prehistoric  key  dwellers  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  study  of  decorations  and  researches  into  their  symbolic  uses 
have  been  continued. 

Interesting  observations  on  the  development  of  institutions  among 
the  Papago  and  other  American  tribes  and  satisfactory  progress  iu 
the  researches  iu  linguistics,  particularly  in  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
parative vocabulary  of  Algonqniau  dialects,  as  well  as  in  studies  of 
the  Iroqnoiau  languages,  the  dialects  of  the  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla 
Apaches,  and  of  the  Cherokee  myths,  have  been  made.  Researches  in 
Indian  sigu  language  have  been  resumed.  The  director  has  coutiuuetl 
the  development  of  a  system  of  classification  designed  to  indicate  the 
place  of  the  the  American  Indians  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  revisiou  of  the  proofs  of 
the  seventeenth  aud  eighteenth  annual  reports  and  in  editorial  work 
OQ  the  manuscript  of  the  nineteenth  annual  report.  The  demand  for 
these  reports  iu  advance  of  theur  publication  is  great,  while  the  supply 
of  those  of  previous  years  is  practically  exhauBted. 

Further  details  concerning  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  may  be 
found  iu  Director  Powell's  report,  forming  Appendix  II. 

INTBRliTATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

I  nee^l  hardly  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  in  previous  repoitB — 
that  the  growth  of  the  operations  of  the  exchange  service  testifies  to 
its  good  mauftgemeut  and  general  acceptability,  even  with  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  its  labors  are  carried  on.  In  1887  it  sent  out  71 
tons  of  documents  and  had  2,166  correspondents  in  this  country  and 
7,396  correspondents  abroad;  daring  the  past  year  it  tranBmitt«d  161 
tons  and  had  6,915  correspondents  at  home  and  22,543  abroad.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  which  more  efficiently  carries 
oat  the  large  purpose  of  its  fouuder,  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  men, 
aud  it  is  through  this,  as  much  &h  tlirough  any  other  branch,  that  its 
name  is  known  tbroaghout  the  world. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  when  tbis  work  was  first  coinmeuced,  entirely  at 
the  charge  of  the  Institution,  au  arrangement  was  made  tbrongb  the 
geucroBity  of  certain  steamsbip  lines  by  which  trajisport  conld  be  had 
grataitously.  This  arrangement  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  necessarily 
conttuued,  and,  although  conditions  have  entirely  changed,  the  Instita- 
tion  is  still  compelled  to  carry  matters  of  international  interest  and 
importance  by  slow  steamers  because  where  the  service  is  gratuitously 
given-uo  choice  eau  be  exercised.  It  is  a  mistaken  economy  to  think 
it  for  the  advantage  of  the  Government,  which  now  spends  so  many 
thousands  of  dollars  on  this  work,  to  yet  fail  to  meet  the  vital  con- 
ditions of  business  success —^reason able  dispatch — because  it  would 
involve  the  expenditure  of  some  $3,000  additional  annually. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  unhappily  true  that  different  tmreaus  of  the 
Goveruraeiit  which  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  this  method  prefer  to 
spend  more  mouey  and  to^seud  their  publications  at  their  own  costand 
trouble,  usually  through  the  mails,  ouly  because  they  can  deliver  them 
more  promptly  than  those  who  would  gladly  make  it  a  special  boast 
that  they  were  the  .promptest  and  most  expeditious,  as  well  as  the 
cheapest,  of  Government  disjiatches. 

Where  ocean  freight  ia  charged  it  is  computed  by  the  cubic  foot,  and 
the  average  rate  that  is  demanded  by  the  fast  steamers  from  New  York 
to  European  ports  may  be  placed  at  20  cents ;  but  while  the  above  esti- 
mate is  made  upon  the  calculation  that  all  shipments  could  be  made  at 
the  ton -measurement  rate,  quite  two-thirds  of  them  would  measure 
under  a  ton,  and  would  come  under  the  rate  of  what  is  known  as 
"minimnm  bill  of  lading  charge,"  which  is  never  less  than  $5  for  each 
shipment.  This  makes  a  total  of  about  $2,000  from  Washington  to 
various  xK>rts  of  debarkation  throughout  the  world;  and  this,  be  it  dis- 
tinctly observed,  is  without  ordinarily  using  the  express  either  from 
Washington  to  the  i»rt  of  shipment  on  this  side  or  fl-om  the  foreign 
port  of  destination  to  the  final  address  on  the  other. 

It  would  doubtless  be  somewhat  quicker  if  the  express  were  used, 
but  the  gain  between  Washington  and  New  York  in  time  would  be  less 
than  a  day,  and  the  cost  on  this  part  of  the  transit  would  be  multi])lied 
nearly  fourfold,  so  that  if  I  look  at  the  matter  as  though  the  interests 
of  an  ordinary  business  were  in  question  I  do  not  feel  that  the  ex^ieudi- 
turo  under  these  conditions  for  an  express  freight  between  Washington 
and  New  York  would  be  justified ;  and  since  it  is  ns  a  business  invest- 
ment that  I  am  asking  Congress  to  consider  this  small  appropriation,  I 
do  not  advise  that  it  shall  iiiclude  the  cost  of  the  laud  express  to  be 
used  as  an  ordinary  means. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  then,  that  under  this  estimate  land  transpor- 
tation is  still  supposed  to  be,  as  a  rule,  by  freight  trains,  both  iu  this 
country  and  iu  Europe.  As  the  Institution  has  little  to  do  with  for- 
warding exchanges  from  European  jmrts  to  their  ultimate  destinations, 
it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  what  the  cost  would  be  of  improve- 
ments which  would  bring  in  all  desirable  expedition  to  this  part  of  the 
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service,  aiid  it  is  DOt  included  here.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  a 
reasonable  provision  for  the  special  tntDstuissiou  by  express  of  belated 
packages  from  Washington  to  New  York  and  for  the  payment  of  post- 
age on  a  certain  limited  namber,  mostly  small  and  far  remote  destina- 
tions, which  can  be  forwarded  more  advantageously  by  the  mail,  with 
some  minor  but  needed  matters,  should  be  made,  and  this  will  add  not 
over  tl,O0O,  making  the  $3,000  estimated  for. 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  service  and  establishing  more  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  correspoodents  of  the  lustitutioo,  who  have  so 
generously  cooperated  in  its  advancement,  the  chief  clerk  was  instructed 
to  personally  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  the  exchange  agencies  at 
Brussels,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Paris,  and  London.  The  work 
accomplished  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  resulted  not  only  in  making 
many  useful  changes,  but  also  in  bringing  about  a  closer  relationship, 
especially  with  those  bnreans  abroad  which  are  conducted  and  sup- 
ported by  Government. 

The  exchange  territory  represented  for  many  years  by  the  agent  of 
the  Institution  at  Leipzig  has  included  not  only  Germany,  but  Austria- 
Hnifgary  and  the  Balkau  countries  as  well.  The  constantly  increasing 
demands  uix>u  this  agency  has  made  it  necessary  to  readjust  its  ftiDC- 
tions,  aud  as  a  consequence  new  agents  have  beeu  appointed  at  Yienna 
and  Budapest.  While  the  necessary  additional  expeoditureon  aeconnt 
of  the  new  agencies  will  be  considerable,  the  advautf^  to  the  service 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  increase. 

The  service  provides  for  the  forwarding  oC  United  States  otQcial 
publications  to  distributing  centers  abroad  aud  for  their  systematic 
delivery  to  specific  addresses;  for  transmitting  the  reports  and  memoirs 
of  institutions  and  individuals  of  this  country  to  their  correspondents 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  the  transmission  to  and  delivery 
in  the  United  States  of  similar  publications  in  exchange,  even  iirom 
remote  parts  of  civilization. 

For  defraying  the  expense  of  this  service  during  the  past  year  there 
were  available  resources  aggregating  $35,193.53,  of  which  amount 
$19,000  were  appropriated  uy  Congress  and  $6,193,53  were  derived 
from  repayments  at  the  rate  of  fl  cents  per  pound  on  the  exchanges  of 
Government  bureaus  and  State  iusUtations,  this  being  a  partial  reim- 
bursement of  the  expense  incurred  for  packing,  transportation,  aud 
clerical  work. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  that  exchange  relations  were  suspended 
with  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Caba,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  even  now  the 
Institution  is  awaiting  the  consummation  of  arrangements  with  the  first 
two  countries  named.  Au  agency  had  been  established  in  Havana  just 
prior  to  the  blockadiug  of  that  port  by  the  United  States  fleet,  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  reestablished  at  an  early  date.  Owing  to  restric- 
tions placed  upon  all  intercourse  with  Spain  and  her  colonies  during 
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tlie  recent  irar,  no  eschanges  have  of  late  beeu  forwarded  by  either 
country. 

Comparison  with  the  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  sliovs 
a  marked  increase  in  the  namber  of  uorrcspoudents  and  the  amoaiit 
of  publications  transmitted.  The  number  of  correspondents  now  aggre- 
gates 29,468,  and  the  weight  of  transmissions  daring  the  year  exceeded 
150  tons,  distributed  among  93  conutries. 

Since  my  last  report  a  revised  edition  of  the  International  Exchange 
List  has  been  published,  containing  the  names  of  9,411  institntions  in 
other  conutries  which  are  in  communication  with  iostitutions  in  the 
United  States  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  last  edition 
was  published  in  1883.  Appended  to  this  report  is  a  map  of  the  world 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  correspondents  of  the  exchange  servico. 

THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PAEK. 

For  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  the  following  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  National  Zoological  Park  by  the  sundry  civil  act 
approved  June  4, 1897 : 

National  Zoological  Park :  For  continuing  the  construction  of  roads, 
walks,  bridges,  water  supply,  sewerage  and  drainage;  and  for  grading, 
lilaiiMiig,  and  otherwise  improving  the  grounds;  erecting  and  repairing 
buildings  and  iuclosures;  care,  subsistence,  purchase,  and  traiisiiorta- 
tion  of  animals,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary 
emjiloyees  and  general  incidental  exj)eu8e8  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
tlfty-ilve  thousand  dollars;  one-half  of  which  sum  shall  be  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  other  half  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated 
five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  used  for  contiuuing  the  entrance  into  the 
Zoological  Park  from  Woodley  lane  and  opening  driveway  iuto  Zoolog- 
ical Park,  from  said  entrance  along  the  bank  of  Eock  Creek, 

The  anm  thus  appropriated  was  less  by  $10,000  than  that  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Tliis  has  necessarily  occasioned  some  embar- 
rassment in  the  administration,  and  retarded  development,  especially 
in  the  construction  of  buildings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no  grant 
has  ever  been  provided  for  any  permanent  structure  for  animals  in  the 
park,  other  than  the  small  "animal  house,"  so  called, and  the  log  cabin 
where  the  elks  are  sheltered,  so  that  nearly  all  of  the  animals  are 
after  eight  years  still  sheltered  in  the  temporary  sheds  run  up  to 
receive  them  at  the  time  of  the  first  appropriation.  It  had  been  hoi)ed 
that  something  would  have  been  done  this  year,  but  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  erect  the  constructions  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report 
as  desirable. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  the 
park  was  able  to  secure  the  tanks  and  other  apparatus  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  fish  and  aquatic  animals  at  Atlanta,  Oa.  These  tanks 
have  been  temporarily  installed  in  a  shed  formerly  occupied  as  a  work- 
shop and  constitute  the  uacleui^  of  an  aqnarinm  which  it  is  hoi>e4l  may 
become  an  attractive  featoxe  of  the  park.    At  present  the  exhibit  com- 
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prises  only  fi-esh  water  species,  bnt  a  series  of  tanks  for  sea  water  will 
also  be  establislied.  No  part  of  the  park  attracts  more  attention  or 
interest  than  this,  and  I  conld  wiah  that  Congress  would  provide  the 
means  for  making  a  better  exhibit.  Ihis  is  only  one  out  of  many 
instances,  however,  of  the  need  of  baildlugs.  The  temporary  sheds 
ah^ady  alluded- to  were  pat  up  at  first  in  that  form  at  the  instance  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee,  which  desired  to  await  the  result  of 
experience  before  erecting  permanent  quarters.  These  sheds  are  rot- 
ting and  all  but  ready  to  fall,  and  some  appropriation  for  buildings 
must  be  made. 

The  births  in  the  collection  continue  to  be  more  ftequent  than  was 
anticipated.  As  wild  animals  do  not  ordinarily  breed  in  captivity,  this 
Increase  is  gratifying  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  care  which  has  been 
bestowed  by  their  keepers  to  preserve  them  in  proper  conditions  of 
health  and  activity. 

The  roads  of  the  park  have  received  the  nsaal  attention  during  the 
year.  The  appropriation  bill  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  Bock 
Creek  drive  along  the  creek.  This  work  has  been  done,  the  amount 
appropriated  being  sufficient  to  construct  an  excellent  road  fttim  the 
new  bridge  built  last  year  to  the  bridge  near  the  Quarry  road  entrance. 
As  funds  become  available  this  driveway  will  be  continued  toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  park.  The  completion  of  the  portion  of  this  roadway 
connecting  with  Woodley  road  has  been  deferred  for  the  present  on 
account  of  the  probable  addition  of  land  to  the  area  of  the  park  in  that 
vicinity.  A  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  providing  for  such 
addition,  and  the  road  can  be  much  more  advantageously  constrocted 
should  this  increase  of  the  park  reserve  be  provided. 

It  is  Hoped  that  the  probable  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the - 
United  States  over  foreign  territory  may  lead  to  Increased  collections 
for  tJie  park.  There  are  many  animals  and  birds  in  Cuba,  Forto  Bico, 
and  the  Philippines  which  are  not  represented  here.  It  seems  highly 
desirable  that  the  fauna  of  these  regions  should  be  more  widely  known, 
and  it  is  therefore  intended,  if  funds  are  provided  for  the  purpose,  to 
make  a  special  exhibit  of  specimens  collected  in  these  countries.  In 
order  to  do  this  a  new  building  especially  constructed  for  tropical  birds 
ia  indispensable. 

The  collection  has  suffered  somewhat  during  the  year  from  the  casu- 
alties that  ate  a  necessary  consequence  of  keeping  wild  animals  in 
coiiflnement.  The  "cattle  and  game  disease,"  an  epidemic  disorder 
that  has  proved  very  fatal  in  European  collections,  appeared  suddenly 
and  carried  off  several  animals.  Its  progress  was  soon  arrested  by 
promptly  disinfecting  the  pens,  isolating  the  sick,  and  removing  the 
unaffected  animals  to  other  paddocks. 

Several  measures  were  introduced  into  Congress  daring  the  last  ses- 
mon  which  had  for  their  object  the  readjustment  of  the  boundary  of 
the  pai'k.  Since  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  plan  for  the  road- 
ways of  the  District  of  Columbia  it  has  been  made  evident  that  the 
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existing  boaudaries  are  not  iu  all  reBpecte  satisfactor;,  as  they  do  not 
always  coincide  with  the  regular  highways,  and  tlierefnre  permit  of  baild- 
iiTgs  being  placed  in  cloae  proximity  to  the  park,  a  condition  obvionalf 
aoauitable  both  for  the  seclusion  of  the  animals  and  becanse  of  the 
probability  of  disorderly  conditions  arising  upon  such  properties. 

The  most  notable  of  the  efforts  made  to  secure  a  better  arrangement 
was  the  bill  on  the  subject  introduced  by  Senator  Gallinger,  which  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  ou  the  District  of  Golambia  of 
the  Senate,  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  7, 1898,  and  is  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Bnildings  and  Qrounds  of  the  F 
of  Itepreaentatives. 

The  text  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  is  as  follows; 

S.  4191. 


aveaue  on  tfae  west. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  TLat  a  commission,  to  consist 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  unci  the  Engineer 
Commissioner  of  said  board,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
acquire,  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  ia  the  same  manner  as  was 
adopted  for  the  acquirement  of  property  already  embraced  iu  the 
^National  Zoological  Park  under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  March 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the  tract  of  laud  lying  south 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park  owned  by  the  Union  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia  (colored)  and  now  occupied  as  a 
cemetery,  and  such  parcels  of  ground  adjoining  the  said  park  and 
between  its  present  boundaries  and  Connecticut  avenue  extended  on 
the  west  and  the  nearest  road  shown  on  the  recorded  highway  exten- 
sion plana  of  the  first  section  on  the  east  and  south  (inclnsive  of  sach 
road  in  case  the  same  is  not  yet  dedicated  to  public  use)  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  for  preserving  its  safety  and  perpetuating  its  seclusion ; 
these  properties,  along  with  Joliet  street,  already  purchased,  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  said  park,  for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  twenty -live  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  half  out  of  the  District  fiinds 
and  half  out  of  the  [Jnitcd  States  funds.  The  Uniou  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia  (colored)  is  hereby  authorized  to 
sell  and  convey  any  portion  or  all  of  the  tract  of  laud  owned  by  them 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Zoological  Park  now  occupied  as  a  cemetery. 

It  would  seem  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  very  desirable,  and  I 
take  occasion  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  letter  which  I  quoted 
from  an  eminent  landscape  artist,  Mr.  Olmsted,  iu  my  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895, 

ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATOBT. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  successful  beyond  expectation, 
and,  as  is  stated  iu  the  report  of  the  Aid  acting  in  charge,  it  has 
resulted  in  the  discovery  and  determination  of  position  of  over  6U0 
new  absorption  lines,  so  that  we  have  now  over  700  new  lines  of  well- 
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determined  poaitious,  and  we  may  be  aaid  dot  to  know,  by  the  aid  of 
tfae  bolometer  and  the  labors  of  the  observatory,  more  lines  in  this 
invisible  spectrnm  than  were  known  in  the  visible  one  up  to  the  great 
research  of  Kirchoff  and  Buneen,  which  opened  the  era  of  modem 
spectram  analysis.  Moreover,  these  lines,  the  exactness  of  whose 
determination  has  now  reached  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection 
through  the  recent  improvements  in  the  delicacy  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cision of  both  bolometer  and  galvanometer,  and  through  other  improve- 
ments in  the  apparatus  (improvements  due  principally  to  the  present 
Aid  acting  in  charge),  depend  not  only  ou  the  instruments,  but  on  the 
labors  of  those  who  have  used  them,  the  comparator  measurements 
alone  having  iuclnded,  as  stated  in  the  body  of  the  report,  about  44,000 
separate  observations. 

A  great  deal  of  other  work  has  been  done  at  the  observatory,  but 
nothing  which  in  importance  and  present  and  prospective  interest  com 
pares  with  this  maiu  research  in  the  infra-red  spectrum,  which  is  non 
known  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  invisible  portion  of  the  solar 
energy,  and  exj«udB  through  n  range  of  wave  lengths  considerably  over 
twelve  times  that  known  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  present  exact  kuovrl- 
edge  of  this  region  being  due  Hot  exclusively,  but  it  may  properly  be 
said  principally,  to  the  labors  of  this  observatory. 

I  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  interesting  remarks  made  in 
the  report  to  the  effect  that  very  marked  changes  of  absorption  have 
been  observed  at  various  parts  of  the  infta-red  spectrum.  In  one  part 
of  the  invisible  region  a  decrease  in  absorptiou,  amounting  to  nearly 
half  the  total,  took  place  in  February,  and  this  abnormal  state  con- 
tiuaed  until  May,  when  the  usual  condition  gradually  returned.  As 
this  change  is  fonnd  to  occar  yearly  at  about  the  same  period,  the 
idea  presents  itself  that  the  growth  of  vegetation,  so  rapid  in  these 
months,  may  abstract  ^om  the  air  large  quantities  of  vapor  active  in 
absorption  at  this  point  in  the  spectrum,  but  this  interesting  possibility 
has  not  yet,  it  will  be  understood,  been  fully  verified. 

In  this,  however,  and  other  discoveries  of  a  similar  nature  we  have 
the  earnest  of  the  fdlflllment  of  long  cherished  hopes,  already  alluded 
to  by  me,  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  these  researches,  not  only  to  science, 
bnt  to  concerns  of  practical  moment  and  even  of  national  utility. 

NECBOLOGT. 

Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard  was  born  in  Boatou  August  26, 1822,  and 
died  iu  Wasbiugton  on  December  11,  1897.  After  preoaration  Id  the 
Boston  schools  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  being  graduated  bache- 
lor of  arts  in  1841.  He  studied  law  in  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Boston,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  twenty 
years,  and  later  at  the  national  capital. 

Hia  first  interest  in  educational  and  scientific  matters  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  improved  education  of  the  deaf,  aud  he 
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was  the  fotitider,  in  1846,  of  the  flret  school  established  in  the  United 
States  for  teactaing  the  deaf  to  speak.  He  was  for  ten  years  a  member 
of  the  State  board  of  education  of  Massacbosetts,  and  served  as  a 
commissioner  for  that  State  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  department  of  awards 
of  tbe  Atlanta  Exposition,  1S95,  and  the  Nashville  Exposition,  1897. 
lu  1876  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  chairman  of  a  special 
commission  to  investigate  the  question  of  railway  mail  transportation. 
He  was  a  doctor  of  laws  of  bis  own  college  (Dartmouth),  and  of  Colum- 
bian University,  at  Washington,  of  which  he  was  also  a  trustee. 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  bis  life  he  evinced  a  very  great  interest 
in  the  scieutiflc  work  at  the  national  capital.  He  was  president  of  the 
S^ational  Geographic  ^ciety,  and  labored  unceasingly  for  tbe  advance- 
ment and  popularization  of  its  work.  He  was  president  of  tbe  Joint 
Commission  of  the  Scientific  Societies  of  Washington,  and  was  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  tbe  hereditary  and  patriotic  orgauizatloua. 
He  was  elected  a  regent  February  27, 1895,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  all 
bia  duties  as  regent.  Tbe  Board  of  Regents  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  minute  by  a  rising  vote  in  recognition  of  bis  services  to  the 
Institution : 

Whereas  tbe  Hon.  Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  a  citizen  regent  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion, 
died  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1897, 

Resolved,  That  the  Regents  of  tbe  Institution  place  upon  their 
records  this  testimonial  of  their  respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Hub- 
bard as  a  singularly  public-spirited  citizen,  an  ever-geuerous  promoter 
of  education,  and  active  patron  of  scientific  work;  and  this  expression 
of  their  sincere  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  colleague  and  friend,  whose  life 
was  adumed  by  so  many  personal  virtues,  and  whose  association  with 
them  has  left  so  many  endearing  memories. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  engrossed  and  transmitted 
to  tbe  family  of  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Miss  Fannie  B.  Schaeffer,  for  more  than  twenty  years  an  efficient 
clerk  in  the  Institution,  died  September  18, 1897. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  P.  Langley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Imtitution, 
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APPENDIX  TO  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  National  Mnaetim  for  the  yuar 
ending  Juno  30,  1898. 
In  response  to  yonr  request  that  the  report  shall  begin  with  tbe  following  stale- 

1.  The  amoiiDt,  kinds,  and  claeees  of  property  belonglDg  to  tbe  Museam; 

2.  The  amount  of  sucb  property  acqnlted  during  the  twelve  months  ooveieil  by 
tbe  report ; 

3.  The  extent  and  kind  of  improvements  made  in  the  building  and  grounds  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  estimated  cost; 

i.  The  extent  and  character  of  tbe  losses  of  property,  and  the  origin  and  ciiises, 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  tbe  fixed  property  of  the  National  Museum  coti- 
eists  (in  addition  to  its  bnilding,  beating  plant,  and  other  equipments)  of  collections, 
caeea  and  otbet  receptacles,  office  furniture,  and  books. 

Tbe  collections  inolnde  olijeots  in  every  branch  of  natural  history,  geology,  and 
anthropology,  and  comprise  more  than  4,000,000  specimens. 

The  cases  in  tbe  exhibition  balls  number  about  2,000.  Besides  those,  130  cases 
contain  exhibits  at  the  Omaha  Exposition,  and  1,300  are  in  use  in  the  workrooms  and 
storage  quarters. 

The  office  furniture  oompiises  about  900  pieces,  sucb  as  tables,  desks,  chairs,  file- 
casea,  typewriters,  and  bookcases,  besides  minor  articles.  The  Museum  also  owns 
485  lecture- room  chairs  of  an  inferior  ijuality  that  should  be  replaced  atau  early  day. 

The  library  contains  about  11,000  volames  and  about  7,500  pumphletx. 

During  the  tiscal  year  covered  by  this  statement  tbe  MuHeum  acquired  more  than 
450,000  specimens  and  441  books,  797  pamphlets,  and  4,929  parts  of  periodicals,  and 
added  to  its  permanent  stock  cases  and  other  furniture  and  fixtures  to  the  amount 
of  $30,000,  of  which  $15,000  was  used  for  furnishing  tbe  new  galleries  provided  by 
Congress. 

Daring  tbe  year  tbe  sheds  adjoining  the  Smithsonian  boilding  on  tbe  south  side 
were  torn  down  and  reconstructed  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  building.  Tbe  work 
cost  in  round  numbers,  32,000. 

The  galleries  provided  by  Congress  for  tbe  Museum  building  were  erected  during 
the  year.'    These  were  three  in  number,  and  cost  $8,000,  the  omoniit  appropriated. 

Tbe  losses  of  property  during  the  year  were  of  trifling  extent,  aud  were  only  such 
iiH  naturJly  occur  where  very  Iwrge  numbers  of  receptacles,  as  canes,  boxes,  trays, 
bottles,  etc.,  are  in  use.  It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  all  cases 
aud  other  furniture  aud  the  like  when  worn  out  and  no  longer  of  use  to  tbeMusenm, 
are  regnlarly  coudemiied  and  sold  at  auction,  and  tbe  proceeds  turned  Into  the 
Treaaury,  as  required  by  law. 

In  the  following  condensed  statement  tbe  more  important  facte  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  National  Mneeum  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  are 
presented : 

The  iftueum  ilaff, — A  general  reorganization  of  the  seieutific  departments  of  the 
Haaeom  went  into  effect  July  1,  18.<>7.  Under  this  plan  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  was  made 
head  onrator  of  tbe  newly  organized  department  of  anthropology,  Dr.  F,  W.  True 
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head  cntator  of  the  department  of  biology,  and  Dr.  O.  P.  Merrill  head  curator  of 
the  department  of  geology. 

Ut,  W.  H.  Aahmead  nag  appointed  aaalatant  curator  of  the  division  of  iueeota 
on  Jnly  I,  1897.  On  November  12  Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph  was  appointed  bonorar;  oasto- 
dian  of  the  section  of  birda'  eggs,  and  Dt.  H.  Q.  Dyar  was  made  honorary  caertodiaa  of 
the  seotioa  of  lepidoptera.  Ur.  W.  T.  Swingle  was  appointed  honorary  cnstodian 
of  the  eectioQ  of  algie,  and  Dr.  D.  G.  I'aiichlld  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position 
in  the  section  of  lower  ftingi.     Both  of  theite  appointments  took  effect  Beoember  7. 

Mr.  Oerrit  S,  Miller,  jr.,  was  given  a  temporary  appointment  as  assistant  curator 
of  thedivision  of  mammals  on  February  15, 1898.  On  AprilSO,  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkea 
was  appointed  a  collaborator  in  the  dtvision  of  ethnology. 

Aecttiunu. — The  accessions  of  the  year  number  1,442.  While  this  leoord  shows  a 
alight  falling  olf  when  compared  with  that  for  the  preceding  year,  it  should  be  noted 
that  many  of  the  accessions  embraced  a  large  quantity  of  material,  so  that  the  total 
narober  of  specimens  acquired  represents  a  very  large  increase  over  the  acquisitions 
of  recent  years.  Altogether,  more  than  460,000  specimens,  as  already  stated,  weru 
added  to  the  oollections,  raising  the  grand  total  on  June  30, 189S,  to  above  4,000,000. 

In  calling  year  attention  to  the  oocessions  of  greatost  importance,  I  will  divide 
my  remarks  onder  the  three  headings,  anthmpology,  biology,  and  geology — these 
being  the  designations  of  the  three  scientific  departments  of  the  Mnsenm  (under 
which  all  divisions  and  sections  are  embraced)  in  accordance  with  the  revised 
scheme  of  classification  now  in  effect. 

Anthropology. — Considering  first  the  department  of  anthropology,  attention  is 
called  to  a  large  collection  of  antiquities  and  ethoological  material,  embracing  more 
than  12,000  specimens,  bequeathed  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  the  late  W. 
Hallett  Phillips,  by  whom  the  material  was  largely  collected.  The  epecimeus  are 
accompanied  by  noten  prepared  by  Mr.  Pbillips,  und  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  is  of 
exceptional  value.  It  consists  mainly  of  stonf  implements  from  the  Potomac  region, 
but  ineludes  also  106  ethnological  specimens  &om  Polynesia.  From  the  Rarean  of 
American  Ethnology  has  been  received  a  valuable  series  of  ancient  stone  and  earth- 
enware utensils  from  graves  and  mounds  in  Arkansas,  and  a  collection  of  antiquities 
&om  the  mounds  of  the  Etowah  group  of  Georgia.  The  last-named  collection, 
together  with  the  material  previously  received  fb>m  tbe  same  locality,  constitntee 
an  exceedingly  valuable  assemblage  of  arch  Ecological  material.  Through  tbe  cour- 
tesy of  Snrg.  Gen.  O.  M.  Sternberg,  a  series  of  over  2,000  human  crania,  mainly  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  has  been  transferred  to  the  National  Museum 
from  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Dr.  Roland  Steiner,  of  Grovetown,  Ga.,  deposited 
an  extensive  series  of  stone  impleiuunte  from  various  parts  of  Georgia,  and  M.  Emile 
Graniei,  Paris,  France,  deposited  a  collection  of  ethnological  material  ftom  tbe 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Other  loan  col- 
lections worthy  of  note  are  a  series  of  personal  mementos  of  tbe  late  Gen.  W.  6. 
Hancock,  deposited  by  G.  R,  Hancock,  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  religions  ceremonial  objects,  deposited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Bengniat,  San 
Frandsoo,  Gal.,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  Japanese  porcelains  trom  Miss  E.  R. 
Scidmore. 

Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  deposited  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus 
made  and  used  by  himself  in  bis  experiments  and  researches,  including  a  series 
illostrating  the  invention  aud  development  of  the  Bell  telephone.  The  General 
Electric  Company  depositud  several  dynamos  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  of  great 
historical  value.  Tbe  Coe  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Ansonia,  Conn.,  pre- 
sented ten  dynamos  made  between  the  years  1ST3  and  1679  by  William  Wallace. 
Some  of  these  machines  were  in  practical  operation  during  Uie  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  An  electric  generator  made  in  1867  by  Mr. 'Charles  A.  Seeley 
and  an  electric  motor  devised  in  1834  by  Thomae  Davenport  were  received  on  deposit 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Altogether,  the  pieces  of  eleo- 
trioal  apparatus  received  repremnt  nearly  the  entire  rao^  of  American  invention, 
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forming  the  bMts  of  tbe  pnuticAl  loetboilB  of  electric  ftrc  and  f  ncBiiilceront  lighting. 
DnplicatcB  of  few,  if  auy,  of  these  machines  exist. 

Biologg.— Among  the  additions  to  tbe  collectioiiB  in  tbe  ileparbnent  of  biology  the 
largest  and  oae  of  the  most  important  la  a  collection  of  kboot  200,000  Hpeclnirna  of 
Coleoptera,  presented  by  Uessra.  H.  Q.  Hnbbard  and  E.  A.  Sohwarr.,  of  the  Depatt- 
iiient  of  AgTionltnre.  The  addition  of  this  material  places  tbe  collection  of  insects 
in  the  National  Hnsenm  ahead  of  all  others  as  Kgards  North  Americuu  Coloopteru. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  has  presented  daring  the  year  large  collertions  of  birds,  tnammals, 
reptiles,  and  insects  from  Lower  fiiam  and  Kashmir.  The  material  whii'h  T>r.  Abbott 
has  oollected  and  donated  to  the  X&tional  Masenm  daring  a  period  of  eoveral  yearH 
I>Mat  DOW  coDstitntes  the  most  ralanble  portion  of  the  Old  World  collections  in  its 
custody.  Taln»b1o  speeimens  of  birds'  eggs  have  been  received  from  Dr.  W,  L. 
Kalpli,  of  Utioa,  V.  Y.,  another  generouH  contribntor  to  the  national  collections. 
Prof.  Dean  C.  Won»s(«r,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  presented  600  bird  skins,  900  eg^s, 
and  250  nasts,  all  iVom  the  Philippine  Islands.  Largo  additiona  to  the  coUeotion  of 
fresli-water  mnsaels  have  been  made  throngh  the  cooperation  uf  Dr.  I..  T.  Cbaniber- 
lajn,  of  New  York  City.  A  oollection  of  moro  than  86,000  specimens  of  land  and 
fTesh-water  shells  was  presented  by  Dr.  R.  Ellsworth  Call,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Ontroni  Bangs,  Boston,  Mass.,  presented  an  interesting  series  of  bird  skins  ftom 
Santa  Harta,  Colomliia.  Valuable  acceasioDS  from  tbe  United  States  I'ieh  Commis- 
sion, the  Biological  Snrvey  of  the  Department  of  Agriooltnre,  atwl  other  GoTeroment 
bnreaas,  have  been  received.  A  collection  of  invertebratea  obtained  by  the  nntn- 
ralists  of  the  steamer  Altatroii  In  1S96  ttoia  the  coasta  of  California,  Japan,  Kam- 
chatka, and  in  tbe  Bering  Sea,  and  a  quantity  of  material,  comprisiag  moro  than 
600  Iota,  collected  by  the  assistants  of  the  Commission  during  the  past  thirteen 
years,  deserve  special  notice.  A  nnniber  of  valnabla  types  and  ootypes  of  Qshea 
have  also  been  trauemitted  by  tbe  commiBsion.  A  targe  lot  of  land  shells  collected 
by  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  was  received  ilnring  the 
year.  This  collection  is  regarded  as  the  most  intrinsically  valnalile  acquisition  of 
tbo  year  In  the  divixlon  of  mollaaks,  comprising  as  it  does  an  nnnsnal  number  of 
anilesoribed  species  and  others  not  before  represented  in  the  collection.  A  series 
of  abont  240  specimens  of  rodents  f^om  Patagonia  wss  obtained  by  pnrrhaHe. 

frealoffjr.— The  department  of  geology  baa  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  important  and  int«restliig  material.  Through  the  bequest  of 
the  late  I.  M.  Harris,  of  Waynesvllle,  Ohio,  a  valnable  oollection,  oonaisling  of  more 
than  20,000  specimens  of  foasils,  has  been  received.  This  is  one  of  the  Sneat  collec- 
tions of  fossils  of  the  Cincinnati  group  in  eilstenoe.  Tl  is  particularly  rich  in 
Btar6shes,  crinoidn,  and  trilobites.  Hr.  R.  D.  Lacoe,  Pittston,  Pa,,  has  added  to  hta 
previous  magnifloent  contribntlonsby  tbe  donation  of  his  collection  of  fossil  Insects, 
eemprisiog  over  4,600  specimens,  of  which  more  than  200  are  types.  Six  hundred 
specimens  of  Klnderhook  crlnoids,  oorats,  and  molliisca  were  received  from  the 
United  States  Qeological  Sarvey.  A  large  amount  of  vertebrate  paleontological 
material,  collected  nnder  the  direction  of  Prof.  0.  C.  Harsh  during  bis  connection 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  been  tamed  over  to  the  Mnseum 
during  the  year.  A  valuable  collection  of  Mosasaurs  from  the  Cretaoeous  of  western 
KansaB,  two  collections  of  Glasmobrauch  teeth  and  spines  from  the  Ciirboniferons  of 
Iowa,  and  an  nnusually  One  skull  and  some  bones  of  Ctaoiaura*  were  obtained  by 
purchase. 

Specimens  of  many  new  minerals  were  received  dnring  tbe  year  and  added  to  the 
colteotions.  The  divlnlan  of  physical  and  cbemical  geology  hss  been  enriched  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  large  olnster  of  basaltic  colnmns  from  near  llonn,  Prussia,  some 
]Kga  mannm  of  beantliul  orbienlar  granite  from  Sweden,  fnlgnritcs  on  Andeaite 
from  Little  Ararnt  in  Armenia,  and  a  targe  amount  of  petrographlc  material  &«m 
the  United  States  Oeologlcal  Survey  and  other  eonrcea.  The  head  carator  of  the 
dapartment  of  geology  calteoted  some  Iwaatiftil,  clear  masses  of  rock  salt  ftt  Heil- 
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bronn,  Prnsaia,  Specimens  of  kaolin  and  clays  from  Qermany  and  an  excellent 
series  of  tellnriile  ores  from  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  have  also  been  looeived. 

Foreign  exckangei. — A  few  of  tbe  more  important  exohangea  with  foreign  oHtablish- 
mente  and  individnalB  are  here  referred  to :  From  the  Imperial  Rujial  Natural  History 
Hnseam,  Vienna,  Anstria,  66  speolmenB  of  Tertiary  corals  nem  received  in  exchange 
fur  Lower  Cretaceons  fogaila.  The  Paleontological  Moaenm  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Mnnich,  Bavaria,  received  from  the  United  States  National  Mosenm  16  Bpeoimena  of 
Cambrian  foBsils  in  exchange  for  material  sent  some  time  ago.  Thirty-three  speci- 
mens  of  fossil  plants,  representing  20  speciee,  were  received  from  the  Natnral  History 
Society  of  Kew  Brunswick,  St.  John,  and  90  specimens  of  fossil  plants  have  been 
sent  in  retaru.  Tbo  Branicki  Museum,  Warsaw,  Russia,  has  received  170  bird  skins 
il'om  tbo  National  Museum,  in  continuation  of  exchanges.  Laud  shells  from  Tiana- 
caepia  aDd  the  Caucasus  and  marine  shells  from  the  coast  of  Russia  have  been 
received  from  the  Zoological  MuHeiim  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St. 
Petersbnrg,  in  exchange  for  about  2,000  specimens  of  shells  A:om  the  National 
Museum.  Mons.  M.  Coasman,  Paris,  France;  sent  a  collection  of  sheila  In  exchange 
for  publications.  Sixty-two  specimens  of  Aotinians  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  exchange  for  material  yet 
to  bo  received.  Cmitaceans  have  been  sent  to  the  Miisenm  of  Natural  History, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  rctam  for  speeimons  already  received  mid  in  oontinnatioa 
of  farther  oscbanges. 

Dittribttlion  of  ipecimeas.—TheTO  wore  sent  out  as  gifts  or  in  exobange  during  the 
year  about  32,000  speciniejis,  n  considerable  increase  nompared  with  the  numtwr  for 
the  preceding  year.  About  one-balf  of  the  distribatione  consisted  of  marine  Inverte- 
brates, a  large  number  of  these  specimens  having  been  prepared  and  transmitted  to 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  Neatly  7,500  ipeeimens  were  lent  to 
specialists  for  study. 

SpecStaeBs  reofived  for  ^etermiHatton. — There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  nambet 
of  specimens  received  for  do  termination,  the  total  having  been  576  tots,  or  140  lot« 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year.  Since  very  little  material  of  valne  is  acquired 
in  this  way,  this  decrease  is  not  to  be  regretted,  although  the  work  of  identifioation 
is  not  nuwtlliogly  undertaken,  since  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Muaenm  to 
render  such  aBststance  to  collectors  and  others  as  may  be  practicable. 

Erplorationi, — Material  of  great  scientific  value  has  been  received  as  the  resnit  of 
explorations  coQilnctod  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  About  1,300  speci- 
mens of  pottery  and  other  relics  from  Arizona  have  been  added  to  the  collections 
through  the  elTorts  of  Dr.  J.  Walker  Fewkes,  who  has  been  particularly  snocessfiil 
in  his  arcba>alogiaal  explorations  in  the  southwest  during  the  past  few  years.  A 
nomber  of  unique  ethnological  specimens  from  Patagonia  wore  received  from  Mr, 
J.  B.  Hatcher.  Explorations  undertaken  by  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  of  the  Barean  of 
Ethnology,  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  yielded  a  small  coUeotion  of  Mound  Builders' 

Mr.  K.  P.  Cnrrie,  of  the  National  Museum,  visited  Liberia  with  Prof  O.  F.  Cook, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  collecting  natural  history  material,  and  snoceeded  in  gathering  a 
large  number  of  insects,  spiders,  and  myriapods.  Valuable  specimens  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles  were  also  secured.  A  number  of  rare  birds  from  tbe  vicinity  of 
Lake  Okechobfc,  Floriila,  were  collected  by  Mr,  Robert  Ridgway.  Interesting 
specimensof  fisliOB  and  moltusks  wore  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert  near  Disko 
Island,  Greenland.  Somoveryrareinseotsfrom  the  Commander  Islands  were  secured 
by  Dr.  Leonhard  St^neger  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Fur-seal  Investigation 
Commission.  Hr.  J.  N.  Rose  visited  Mexico  during  the  summer  of  1897,  and  spent 
about  four  months  in  making  collections  of  botanical  material.  A  large  numtier  of 
valuable  Bpeoimens  were  obtained,  iuclndingrepresentatiouH  of  more  than  100  species 
new  to  science. 

Alargennmber  of  plants  ft'om  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  of  northern 
Greenland  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  David  White  and  Charles  Schnoheit.    Mr. 
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Sohnchert  alMi  mads  oollecting  trips  to  Missonri  and  northern  New  York.  Dt.  George 
P.  Merrill  brought  home  Bome  intoreBting  geological  material  collected  during  his 
visit  to  Rnaaia  in  1897. 

Fuilort. — Daring  the  year  177,254  persoDS  visited  the  Mnsenm  bnildjng  and  99,273 
were  Admitted  to  the  fimitbaoniftn  building,  making  a  total  of  276,527. 

Puiticationi. — The  Annaal  Report  of  tlie  National  Mnseum  for  1895  hsa  been  pnb- 
liahetl,  the  Report  for  1896  was  nearly  all  in  type  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
the  proof  reading  of  the  ail  mini  strati  ve  portion  of  the  volume  for  1897  has  been  fin- 
ished. The  papers  in  tbe  appendix  of  the  volnme  for  1895  have  been  issued  in  separate 
form.  Tbe  nineteenth  volnme  of  Proceedings  appeared  dnring  the  year,  and  papers 
1124  to  1139,  Inclusive,  constituting  Volume  XX,  have  boon  distrihnted.  Part  L 
of  Bulletin  39,  containing  instractions  for  the  oollectiun  of  scale  insects,  by  Prof. 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  and  Circular  48,  relating  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  mastodon  and  mammoth,  have  been  printed. 

By  yonr  direction  5,800  copies  of  the  Report  nf  the  National  Muxeiim  are  now  dis- 
tribnted  direct  from  tbe  Museum,  out  of  a  total  of  7,000  copies  allotted  by  Congress 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institntiou  and  tbe  Museum. 

Ttnnettee  Cenlamtal  Expoiition. — As  stated  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  tbe  Mnsenm 
participated  in  the  exposition  held  at  Naahvitlo  fVom  May  1  to  October  31,  1897,  fi>r 
tbe  puipose  of  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anuiversary  of  tbe  admission  of  the 
Stale  of  Tennessee  into  the  Union.  Eighteen  of  tbe  divisions  and  sections  of  the 
Museum  preparud  exhibits  for  this  occasion.  A  description  of  these  exhibits  will  be 
given  in  detail  In  the  full  report  of  the  National  Museum  for  the  present  year. 

Ti'anM-Muiurippi  and  Inlemational  Expotiiion. — An  exhibit  was  prepared  by  tbe 
Museum  for  the  Traus-MisBissippi  and  International  Enposition  which  open nd  at 
Cmaha  on  Jnne  1,  1898.  For  this  exposition  Congrew  appropriated  $62,500  for  the 
erection  of  Government  buildings  and  gl37,500  for  the  exhibits  of  the  various  Eieon- 
tive  Departments  and  Bureaus.  Of  the  latter  amonnt  the  sum  of  $19,491.71  was 
allotted  to  tbe  Bmithsonian  Institution  and  its  dependencies.  Dr.  F.  W.  Truerepre- 
sents  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Museum  on  tbe  Government 
board  of  managemetit.  and  Mr.  W.  V.  Cox  acts  as  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit.  The  report  for  the  coming  Hacal  year  will  contain  a  complete  description 
of  the  collections  which  have  been  sent  to  Omababy  tbe  Museum. 

It  WBB  with  no  little  regret  that  I  advised  yon  of  the  necessity  ofmy  relinqnishing 
tbe  charge  of  the  National  Museum  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Tho  tem- 
porary appointment  which  yon  tendered  me  early  in  1897  was  aocepteil  with  mingled 
feelings  of  satisfaction  and  hesitation.  My  admiration  for  the  late  Dr.  Goode  and 
my  long  and  pleaflant  acquaintance  with  him  and  bis  associates  rendered  the  difB- 
cnlt  task  lighter  tbaii  I  anticipated,  and  now,  inresigning  the  charge  of  tbo  Museum — 
although  I  gladly  retain  the  honorary  curatoisbip  of  the  collections  in  stratigraphie 
paleontology— 1  desire  to  express  my  sense  of  indebtedness  for  the  honor  which  yon 
have  conferred  upon  me  and  my  wish  for  tbe  ever-inoreaaing  prosperity  of  tbe 
National  Mnsenm. 

Reepectfblly  submitted. 

Chas.  D.  Wai^cott, 
Aeling  Jttiitant  Steretarg  in  charge  of  tbe  Uniled  SUttei  National  Mvtmun. 

Mr.  6.  P.  Langlky, 

Secretary  of  tie  Smithtonian  IiuHtiitUm. 

JUHK  30, 1898. 
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Appendix  II. 

KEPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  boiior  tu  submit  the  report  of  the  Bnreau  of  Ethnoloj^f  ftir  the 
year  euding  Jnne  30,  1S98. 
lu  reepODM  to  your  request  that  the  report  shftl)  begin  with  the  following  stat^ 

1.  The  Bmonnt,  kinds,  and  clftssea  of  property  belonging  to  the  Barean; 

2.  The  amoRDt  of  snch  property  aoqaired  during  the  twelve  Dionths  covered  by 
the  report; 

3.  The  extent  aud  kind  of  improvementB  mode  in  the  hnildiDg  and  grounds  duriug 
the  post  year,  and  the  estimated  cost; 

4.  The  extent  and  character  of  the  losses  of  property,  and  the  origin  and  oanses— 
I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  the  property  of  the  Bureau  is,  with  the  exception  of 

one  or  two  items,  small  in  amount  and  value.  By  far  the  most  important  and  valii- 
ahlo  property  in  the  cnstody  of  the  Bnreau  ia  the  oollectiou  of  manuscript  records, 
representing  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  oollaboratora  and  the  cantribu- 
tiona  of  correspondents  during  the  laet  twenty  years,  as  well  as  the  oollection 
originally  acquired  &om  the  Smithsonian  Institntion.  The  greater  part  of  the  manu- 
Boripte  are  linguistic,  and  these  are  not  in  condition  for  puljlioation,  though  Invalu- 
able for  purposes  of  study  and  comparison.  The  entire  collection,  embracing  more 
than  2,000  titles,  ie  catalogned  and  arranged  in  fireproof  vaults  in  the  offices  of  the 
Bureau.  A  strict  custody  is  maintained,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Director. 

A  related  class  of  property  comprises  photographs  of  Indian  subjects.  Bo  far  as 
practicable,  these  are  represented  hy  the  original  negatives  with  a  systematic  series 
of  prints.  The  collection  comprises  about  5,000  negntives,  with  about  3,000  pvints, 
including  800  prints  from  negatives  which  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Burean. 
The  collection  is  in  constant  use  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  illnstrations 
fbr  the  reports;  its  cnstody  is  vested  in  the  illustrator  of  the  Bureau. 

Among  the  minor  items  the  most  important  is  the  library  of  7,900  volomes  and 
over  6,000  pamphlets,  with  plain  wooden  oases  sufficient  to  accommodate  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  library  represents  the  product  of  exchange,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  fair  collection  of  books  of  reference  and  standanl  works  on  ethnologic 
subjects  obtained  by  purchase.     The  library  is  in  immediate  charge  of  Hr.  F.  W. 

A  class  of  property  of  «ome  importance  is  the  accumnlated  residne  of  publications. 
The  greater  part  of  the  edition  of  the  reports  available  for  distribution  by  the 
Burean  is  sent  to  exchanges  and  correspondents  immediately  on  issue,  but  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  each  edition  remains  for  ilistribntion  in  accordance  with  snlmo- 
quenl  demands.  The  residne  of  the  several  editions  not  completely  exhausted  is  kept 
onder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge.  The  editions  of  most  of  the  reports  are 
oshansted;  the  undistributed  residue  numbers  about  4,300  volumes. 

A  aomewhat  important  class  of  property,  thongh  of  limited  value,  is  ofiBce  fami- 

tnre,  with  the  requisite  stationery  for  current  usu,  as  well  an  photographic  apparatus 

and  material.    The  aggregate  value  of  the  furniture  and  apparatus  is  less  than 

92,500.     The  custody  and  use  of  furniture,  apparatus,  stationery,  and  other  materials 
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are  nij^ulBitimt  bj-a  cnstodial  Bysteni  devUed  for  the  poipOM,  which  h»H  beenfuuuil  to 
work  aatigfacturily. 

A  conaiderable  number  of  original  eagravrngs  nseil  for  tha  illuBtratiun  of  ruportH 
are  catalogued  aod  an-aaged  in  oaaes  ia  the  offloe  of  the  Bureaa,  while  the  original 
cop;  for  illiutratioDH  is  also  preserved,  bo  far  as  practicable,  in  charge  of  the  illua- 
tnitor.  The  stereotyped  plat«H  from  which  the  reports  arc  printed  are  fWim  time  to 
lime  turned  over  to  the  Bnrsau  by  the  Pablic  Printer.  These  are  stored  partly  in 
^  the  Smithsonian  bniliiing,  partly  in  the  basement  of  the  bnilding  in  which  the  office 
is  located. 

Experience  has  ebown  that,  under  exieting  couditious,  it  is  inexpedient  to  acquire 
field  property  in  an;  ooneiderable  amoaot,  since  the  cost  of  purchase  and  malnte-   - 
Dance  of  animals,  TChicles,  and  oamp  equipage  exceeds  the  charges  for  hire;  aeeord- 
ingly,  there  is  practically  no  field  property  in  the  possession  of  the  Bnrean. 

The  collaborators  engaged  io  field  operations  collect  ethnological  mstorial,  in 
Xreater  oi  less  quantities,  for  purposes  of  study.  All  such  material  is  transferred 
to  tb«  National  Museum,  and  commonly  the  requisiw  studies  are  conducted  within 
tiiat  building. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  enriching  the  monn- 
Boript  collations,  the  aeries  of  photographs,  and  the  collections  of  material  objects 
fiir  the  Hnseum,  as  indicated  in  other  paragraphs.  The  aggregate  expenditures  for 
stationery  and  laboratory  supplies  were  $1,900;  for  furniture,  9750,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  neoessary  boohs  of  reference  and  standard  works,  $850. 

The  Bureau  is  domiciled  in  rented  quarters,  i.  e.,  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Adams 
Building,  I333-1S35  F  street,  Washington.  These  quarters  are  limited,  hardly  meet- 
ing tlie  requiremente  of  the  work.  During  the  winter,  when  office  work  is  in  active 
progress,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  as  many  as  two  or  three  collaborators  to  work 
in  private  quarters,  while  some  of  the  permanent  property  (sterootrpe  plates,  etc.) 
of  the  Bureau  is  stored  in  the  Smithsonian  and  National  Museum  buildings,  and  the 
publications  ore  ntored  in  and  distributed  from  the  basement  of  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director, 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Wftlcott. 

Ethnologic  researches  have  been  condnoted  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 
1898,  in  accordance  with  the  aet  of  Congress  making  provision  "for  continuing 
researches  relating  to  the  American  Indians,  under  thA  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,"  approved  June  4, 1S97. 

The  work  has  been  carried  forward  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  operations  sub- 
mitted on  Jnne  14,  I89T.  The  field  operations  of  the  Director  and  the  collaborators 
have  extended  into  Arizona,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Indian  Territory,  Maine,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Ontario,  and  Texas,  while  special 
agents  have  oondaoted  operations  in  Alaska,  Argentina,  British  Cnlumbia,  CaliCin'- 
nio,  Chile,  Greenland,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Stete.  The  offloe  work  has  iuoluded 
the  collection  of  material  from  Indian  tribes  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Indian  Territory, 
Kentucky,  Minoeeota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  New  York,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas.  The  researches  In  the  office  have  dealt 
with  material  fttim  nearly  all  of  the  States  and  from  other  portiona  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  organization  of  the  work  has  grown  out  of  a  classification  of  ethnic  science 
based  on  the  researches  of  the  Bureau.  It  ia  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  science 
of  man  has  advanced  rapidly  during  the  last  twenty  years  through  the  efibrts  of 
able  iuvestigatora  in  difi'erent  oountries,  the  advance  has  been  particularly  rapid  in 
the  United  States.  No  small  part  of  this  advanqe  must  be  ascribed  to  the  farslghted 
governmental  policy  of  maintaining  researches  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
American  continents,  yet  a  part  of  the  progress  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  wide 
rwige  in  ethnio  phenomena  with  which  American  students  are  favored.    The  inres- 
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tigator  in  this  countrf  may  easily  coiae  in  contact  with  repceseatatirea  of  uvery 
race — of  every  impoitaDt  strain  of  blood.  At  the  saiiie  time  he  may  stady  every 
important  grade  in  culture,  from  the  savagery  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribea,  tbroagh 
the  barbaiieiii  of  others,  up  to  the  civllixatiuii  and  enligbtenment  represented  by 
the  better  part  of  our  popiilation.  One  of  the  conseiiuenees  of  this  favorable  con- 
dition for  Btady  has  btien  tlie  stimulation  of  observation  and  the  eiioouragement  of 
strictly  soientiQc  methods  of  research.  Anothur  leault  is  found  iu  the  amassing  of 
trnstwortby  data  in  nnequaled  amount  for  comparative  study.  The  general  resnlt 
is  eipresxed  in  extenaion  and  reBuemcnt  of  etboic  science,  and  to  some  ext«nt  in  the 
application  of  ethnology  to  practical  affairs. 

The  aystemizatiuii  of  the  science  whicli  results  from  a  consideration  of  its  snbjeot- 
matter  as  exhibited  iu  the  operationa  of  the  Bureau  was  set  forth  somewhat  folly  in 
the  lust  report,  and  it  is  followed  in  the  present  report.  The  science  for  whiob  the 
Bureau  was  organized  under  the  act  of  Congretis  treats  but  slightly  of  the  somatio 
character  in  tics  of  the  native  tribes  of  America.  It^t  reaearches  extend  rather  over 
those  characteristiuB  exhibited  by  men  in  the  tribal  atat«  as  they  are  portrayed  in 
caltural  elemento.  These  elements  of  character  arise  iu  the  methods  pursned  by 
the  tribesinen  for  the  parposo  of  securing  pleasure,  welfare,  justice,  expression,  and 
opinion.  The  parsuits  involve  activities  which  are  esthetic,  industrial,  govern- 
mental, linguistic,  and  educational,  and  these  give  rise  to  the  sciences  of  esthetology, 
technology,  sociology,  philology,  and  aophiology. 

FIELD   RESEARCH   AND   EXPLORATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Director  was  engaged  in  an  eiamiDalion 
of  certain  shell  niounds  on  the  coast  of  Maine  reconnoitered  during  tbe  preceding 
season.  Limited  collections  were  made,  but  the  aasociations  were  noted  with  care 
and  compared  with  those  characteristic  of  the  ludiane  still  living  in  the  vicinity. 
The  work  resulted  in  the  complete  identiflcation  of  the  mound  builders  with  the 
tribes  found  on  the  same  coast  by  white  lueu  early  in  the  eettlemeut  of  this  country. 

Daring  Jnly  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  repaired  to  Arizona,  joining  Dr.  Fewkes  during  tbe 
excavation  of  the  ruins  near  Snowflake,  south  of  Holbrook,  and  later  accompanying 
him  to  Tosayan  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  further  insigbt  into  the  sommer  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hopi  Indians  and  additiooal  knowledge  of  tbe  ruins  of  their  former 
villages.  Leaving  Dr.  Fewkes  and  his  party  late  in  August,  he  visited  the  remark- 
able, hut  little-kuuwn,  ruins  on  the  mesas  surrounding  CeboUita  Valley,  about  35 
miles  south  of  Grant,  N.  Mex.,  making  photographs  of  noteworthy  features  and 
ground  plans  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  atructares.  After  spending  several 
days  in  this  work  Mr.  Hodge  visited  the  pneblos  of  Lagnna  and  Acoma,  witnessing, 
at  the  latter  village,  the  interesting  Fiesta  de  gan  Estevan,  and,  on  September  3, 
proceeded  with  his  party  to  the  widely  known  Mesa  Encanlada,  some  3  miles  from 
Acoma,  the  traditional  home  of  these  Indians  during  prehistoric  times.  The  pre- 
cipitoDB  height  was  climbed,  tbe  night  was  spent  on  the  summit,  and  after  carefully 
examining  its  entire  surface  Mr.  Hodge  was  successful  in  finding  ample  traces  of 
Indian  occupancy  at  a  remote  period.  He  also  found  traces  of  an  ancient  pathway 
leading  toward  the  summit,  and  quantities  of  prehistoric  ware  in  tbe  talaa,  to 
which  it  had  evidently  been  washed  from  tbe  summit  of  tbe  mesa;  aooordingly  he 
was  able  to  substantiate  the  essential  features  of  an  Aooma  tradition. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  found  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  occupied  in  collecting 
aboriginal  material  from  a  prehistoric  Tnin  known  as  Kintiel,  or  Pueblo  Grande, 
located  on  an  upper  wash  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  between  Navabo  station  and 
<ianado,  in  eastern  central  Arizona.  Situated  midway  between  tbe.  Tnsayan  and 
ZuU  groups  of  pueblos,  the  origin  of  this  ruin  has  for  a  number  of  yeara  bean 
a  problem  to  investigators  in  this  field;  but  the  researches  of  Dr.  Fewkes  ahovr 
quile  conclusively  that  the  art  remains  unearthed  resemble  more  closely  those  of 
Halona,  Beshotauthla,  and  other  ancient  Ziifii  villages  than  tihose  of  the  prebistorio 
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pueblos  of  Tnsayao.  ExcavatioDS  were  condaoted  in  the  cemeteries,  no  well  aa  ia 
the  ruin  of  the  village,  in  each  of  which  ao  iatereating  collection  of  pottMy  and 
bone  and  etooe  implemsntB  whs  nneartlied. 

Fully  aatiafied  with  the  results  at  thia  point,  Dr.  Fewkex  retorned  to  tbe  rail- 
road, and  from  Holbrook  proceeded  to  the  vioinity  of  Piuedole,  near  the  uortheru  1>ot- 
der  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Beaervation,  where  another  interesting  collection 
of  objecbi  was  made.  Althongh  the  ruins  from  which  thej  were  recovered  ore  more 
remote  from  the  present  Tusay an  villages  than  are  those  of  Kintiel,  they  are  mora 
closely  similar  in  form  and  in  symbolic  decoration  to  ancient  Tnsayan  art  products 
than  are  the  specimens  obtained  from  the  tatter  place. 

Excavations  were  next  conducted  in  an  interesting  rnin  abont  4  miles  west  of 
Snowflake,  which,  like  those  of  Finedale,  were  hitberto  unknown  to  arehmulogists. 
Besearches  at  this  point  extended  over  aperiodof  a  fortnight,  being  conducted  both 
in  the  honee  rains  and  in  the  cemeteries  northward  and  sonthweetward  thereof.  An 
nnusuallr  large  collection  of  fictile  ware,  as  well  as  a  very  interestlug  but  smaller 
oolleotiou  of  bone,  stone,  and  shell  objects,  were  here  recovered.  By  the  middle  of 
August  Dr.  Fewkes  returned  with  his  party  to  Holbrook,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
tbe  Tnaajan  -villages,  where  he  maile  observations  supplementary  to  those  conducted 
in  previous  years  in  connection  with  the  Snake  Dance  and  related  ceretnonies. 

Daring  September  Dr.  Fewkes  viiiited  that  part  of  tbe  upper  Oila  Valley  called 
Pneblo  Viejo,  and  examined  tlie  exterior  rains  in  that  region  discovered  and  described 
by  Emory  and  Johnston  in  1846.  He  condacted  archaeological  work  in  mounds  near 
Solomooville  and  San  Jose  de  Pneblo  Viejo,  and  collected  several  hundred  objects 
from  these  localities.  These  ruins  were  found  to  bear  close  architectural  resemblance 
to  those  near  Phtenix  and  Tempe,  and  to  indicate  adobe  bouses  with  walls  supported 
by  logs  and  stones,  clustered  about  a  central  building  which  served  for  protection  or 
for  ceremonial  pnrposes.  Pottery  and  other  objects  from  these  ruins  were  fonud  to 
bo  identical  with  those  from  near  Casa  Grande.  It  was  discovered  that  the  ancient 
people  of  this  valley  sometimes  buried  their  dead  In  their  bouses,  but  that  the  larger 
number  were  cremated.  The  calcined  houses  and  ashes  of  the  latter  were  placed  in 
decorated  jars  and  buried  in  pyral  mounds.  Remains  of  extensive  prehistoric  irri- 
gating ditches,  reservoirs,  and  terraced  gardens  show  that  the  valley  was  extensively 
farmed  in  ancient  times,  and  the  large  number  of  ruined  bonses  Indicate  an  extensive 
popnlatlon.  Ait  instrnotive  collection  of  pottery,  beadx,  shells,  and  sacrificial  objects 
was  obbdned  f^om  a  cave  in  the  mountains  north  uf  Pneblo  Vi^o. 

During  a  part  of  his  field  season  Dr.  Fewkes  bad  the  aid  of  Mr.  P.  W,  Ilodge,  and 
during  the  entire  summer  the  aselstauce  of  Dr.  Walter  Hough,  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Fewkes  conducted  dnring  this  annuuer 
were  remarkably  successful  both  in  the  extent  and  valne  of  the  collections  aoqulreil 
and  in  the  archsologtc  and  ethnologic  data  recorded. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  Mr.  James  tlooney  took  the  field  In  New  Mexico. 
Texas,  and  contignoos  Mexican  States  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  among  various 
triben,  information  additional  to  that  obtained  among  the  Kiowa  and  Kiowo-Apaclie 
of  Oklahoma  concerning  the  primitive  rites  in  which  peyote,  more  popularly  known 
OS  "  mescal, "  Is  used  as  a  narcotic  and  stimnlant.  Incidentally  to  this  work,  Hr. 
Mooney  made  a  brief  visit  to  a  series  of  interestlDg  paeblo  ruins,  attributed  to  the 
neighboring  Tewa  Indians,  on  a  mesa  13  miles  westward  from  Espanola,  above 
Kunta  P6,  on  the  Kio  Oroude,  in  New  Mexico.  These  remains  are  of  considerable 
local  repute,  bnt  thus  far  tboy  have  not  been  seilously  excavated. 

The  Jicarilla  Apache,  numbering  850  on  a  reservation  in  oorthem  New  Mexico, 
were  the  next  object  of  Mr.  Mooney's  attention.  This  tribe  formerly  roamed  over 
the  section  eastward  of  the  moontaius  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  head  waters  of  Arkansas 
and  Canadian  rivers,  but  affiliated  with  the  Ute  rather  than  with  tbe  plaiua  tribes. 
It  was  found  that  they  knew  of  tbe  peyote  only  throngh  temporary  association  with 
tbe  Mescalero  a  few  years  ago  when  tbe  two  tribes  were  for  a  time  on  one  reeerva- 
tioD.    The  Mesoaleio  Apache,  uumberiDg  450  on  a  reservation  in  eontheaeten]  New 
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Mexico,  irero  next  visilttd.  Tliede  lodians,  whose  popi'lor  iiumH  is  derived  froiu 
tbeir  usi<  or  the  "mescal"  or  peyote,  are  regsTileil  li;  tliopUina  tribiH  as  uiast«TS 
in  all  that  coacems  tbe  plant,  but  from  inforuiBtioa  received  through  their  best 
iDfonuMits,  as  vreil  as  from  actually  witnessiug  the  ceremoay,  Mr.  Moooey  found 
the  rite  to  be  declining  among  them,  largely  through  the  difficult;  of  procuring  the 
plant  in  their  isolated  condition,  aa  it  requires  five  days'  journey  ou  horBeback  to 
obtain  a  necessary  supply.  Living  with  the  Hescalero,  Hr.  Uooney  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  Lipan  and  a  few  Kiowa-Apache  Indiana.  The  Lipan  were  a  predatory  tribe  of 
eastem  Texas  and  were  praottcallj  exterminated  some  thirty  years  ago  on  account 
of  their  raiding  propensities  against  both  Texas  and  Mexico.  Of  the  remnant  n  few 
are  incorporated  with  the  Tookawa,  a  few  joined  the  Mescalero  and  Kiowa-Apache, 
while  others,  probably  the  larger  number,  fled  to  tbe  Santa  Rosa  Mountains,  in 
noctheni  Mexico,  where  they  still  live.  Mr.  Mooney  obtained  through  the  Lipan 
further  information  in  regard  to  several  Texan  tribes,  including  the  Karankawa 
and  Tonkawa,  of  whom  little  has  been  known,  oud  from  them  also  detiuite  infor- 
mation was  obtained  in  regard  to  the  use  of  peyote  among  the  Tarahumari  of  Mexico. 

Having  completed  his  investigations  among  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  Mr.  Hooney  devoted  attention  to  the  remnants  of  the  Piro,  Tiwa, 
Snma,  and  Manso  tribes  on  the  Bio  Grande,  below  El  Paso,  in  Texas  aud  Chihuahua. 
These  Indians,  now  praottoally  MexicanUed,  are  the  descendants  of  a  large  nnmbei 
of  natives  who  were  taken  by  Governor  Otennin  on  his  retieat  from  Santa  P4  to  El 
Paso  and  settled  at  their  present  location  dnring  tbe  Pueblo  rebellion  in  1680.  He 
obtained  valuable  information  in  regard  to  tbe  former  status  of  these  people,  aud 
conducted  also  some  lingaistic  researches  to  which  reference  will  later  be  made. 

Mr.  Mooney  next  proceeded  to  the  mountain  country  of  Texas,  soutbeaetward 
from  El  Psso,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  peyote  from  information  given  by  the 
Mescaleros.  Two  or  more  varieties  of  the  plant  were  found  in  this  section,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  January  Hr.  Mooney  continued  southward  to  the  Tara- 
humari  country  in  quest  of  additional  Information  concerning  the  rites  and  onatoms 
of  that  tribe  of  which  peyote  forms  the  feature.  The  Tarahnmarl  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  tribes  in  North  America,  their  number  being  variously  estimated  at  &om 
r)0,000  to  80,000;  they  occupy  nearly  the  whole  mountain  region  of  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. They  perform  a  number  of  interesting  ceremonies  in  which  the  peyote 
plays  an  important  role;  indeed,  the  plant  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  medicintt 
man's  stock  in  trade,  rather  than  something  used  by  the  tribe  at  large,  as  among  th« 
Kiowa  and  associated  tribes  to  the  northward.  Several  varieties  of  the  peyote  are 
recognized  by  tbe  Tarahumari,  who  procure  tbe  plant  chiefly  about  Santa  Rosalia, 
In  aontheastem  Cbihuahaa.  Information  concerning  the  ceremonial  use  of  tbe 
peyote  by  the  neighboring  Tepehuan  tribes  was  likewise  gained,  and  the  southern- 
most limit  of  its  use  in  Mexico  was  also  determined. 

Aside  from  his  researches  in  this  interesting  subject,  Mr.  Mooney  made  an  exami- 
nation of  some  large  burial  oaves  near  Aguos  Calientes,  uLoot  200  miles  soathwest- 
ward  fiom  Chihuahua  city.  Although  the  principal  one  of  theee  caves  had  been 
excavated  by  residents  in  the  hope  of  finding  buried  treaeure,  and  their  contents 
thereby  disturbed,  Mr.  Moouey  saooeeded  in  recovering  a  weU-preserved  mummy 
with  its  original  wrappings  of  matting  aud  native  cloth  and  the  accompanying  food 
aud  water  vessels,  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  National  Museum.  These  and 
kindred  observations  throw  much  light  on  the  tittle-known  mortuary  customs  of  the 
regiou. 

During  Augnst  and  September  Dr.  Albert  S.  GatscLet  was  occupied  in  liugoistia 
researches  begun  during  the  preceding  year  among  the  Algonqulan  tribes  in  Maine 
and  contiguous  parts  of  New  Brunswick.  His  work  resulted  in  the  enrichment  of 
his  vocabularies  and  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  texts,  valuable  not  only  as 
indices  of  linguistic  structure,  but  as  records  of  tribal  history,  customs,  social 
orgauiKation,  and  belieb. 

Hr.  J.N.  R.Hewitt  speut  the  autumn  in  tlieGeld  in  northern  New  York  aud  neigh- 
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IrartDg  parts  of  Oatario,  colleotiug  lioguistio  and  aooiolagio  ilata  rui|Dtrod  for  tha 
All]  vomponitive  study  of  the  IroquoiaD  tribeii.  He  woa  Blao  able  tu  obtain  uew  und 
valuable  additions  to  the  Heriee  of  creation  mythit  for  which  these  Indiana  arc  nota- 
ble, and  throagh  which  thoir  names  have  Ixtcome  entensiTcly  incorporated  in  the 
literature  of  the  world. 

On  November  4, 189T,  Ur.  J.  B.  Hatcher,  of  Priucetiin  Univeroity,  who  wfta  about 
to  eail  for  Argentina,  wm  specially  commissioneil  to  make  oollectioos  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  South  America;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  Gaoal  year  he  sent  his 
Gist  shipment  of  material,  representing  the  natives  of  Pati^ooia,  whose  charact«r- 
isticH  have  attracted  attention  for  centuries. 

Qn  January  II,  189S,  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke  was  employed  temporarily  to  makearchso- 
logioal  sQrveys  and  excavations  in  au  interesting  locality  In  Kentucky.  These  exca- 
vations were  particularly  BucoeasAil,  yielding  a  oousiderable  quantity  of  valuable 
arcbffiotogic  material,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  National  Museum. 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  tho  fiscal  year  Dr.  Kobert  Stein,  attached  to  Lieut. 
R.  £.  Peary's  Arctic  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  little-known  stretch 
of  the  coast  of  western  GieenEaiid,  was  oommissioned  to  make  archteological 
researches  and  collections.  He  was  landed  on  Augnst  10,  1897,  and  remained  until 
September  1,  when  be  was  taken  up  by  Lienteoaut  Feaiy  on  his  retnm  trip.  During 
Dr.  Stein's  stay  on  a  part  of  the  coast  not  now  inhabited,  he  discovered  abundant 
traces  of  ancient  habitation  by  the  Eskimo,  and  oolleot«d  a  quantity  of  somatologio 
and  other  material. 

The  objective  loaterial  ooUeoted  daring  these  explorations  has  been  placed  la  the 
National  Uusecuu ;  the  new  data  have  been  added  to  the  arcbivea  and  incorporated 
in  memoirs  now  in  preparation  or  completed  for  pnbilcatlon,  as  indicated  in  other 
paragraphs.  The  seientifio  reealta  of  tho  work  are  summarized  in  the  following 
pages. 

OmcK  Beskarch. 


Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  Cnsbing  has  Continued  the  study  and  arrangement  of  his 
collections  of  almriginal  handiwork  from  western  Florida,  ai^d  has  made  ptogreei  in 
the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  prehistoric  key-dwellers  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  Dnrrng  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  ooUections  were  kept 
in  the  Uneenm  of  Arcbeeology  of  the  University  uf  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were 
shipped  on  account  of  the  inadeqnate  space  then  afforded  by  the  National  Museam 
for  nnpaoking  and  assembling;  toward  the  end  of  the  flsoal  year,  as  the  capacity  of 
the  Hoseam  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  galleries,  the  greater  part  of  the 
collection  was  brought  to  Washington  and  arranged  in  oases  and  on  tables  for  pnr- 
poeea  of  comparison  and  stndy.  In  the  course  of  his  work  Mr.  Gushing  has  made 
extensive  comparisons  between  his  specimens  and  those  obtained  by  other  arohffiolo- 
gisla  from  different  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  comparative  studies  are 
highly  signifleanl.  The  Florida  collections  are  rendered  exceptionally  valuable  by 
reason  of  the  large  number  of  specimens  made  from  and  decorated  with  animal  and 
vegetal  substances,  which  are  ordinarily  perishable,  though  preserved  in  high  per- 
fection in  the  mack- beds  associated  with  the  Florida  Keys.  Accordingly,  the  material 
serves  better  than  any  other  collectiou  thns  tar  made  to  connect  the  records  of  the 
early  explorers  with  the  observations  of  later  timee;  at  the  same  time  it  serves  to 
Toaad  out  knowledge  oonoeming  the  pre-Columbian  handiwork  of  the  Indians  in  all 
of  the  softer,  more  flexible,  and  more  easily  deetmotlblesulMtanoes,  and  accordingly 
permits  comparison  of  designs  wrought  in  a  wide  range  of  materials. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  has  continued  the  preparation  of  reports  on  his  archno- 
logic  rasearchee  in  Arizona  and  Now  Mexico.  These  researches  were  undertaken 
primarily  for  the  porpose  of  enriching  the  colleotions  of  aboriginal  art  prodnota  for 
the  National  Unsenm.    The  large  collections  embrace  a  remarkably  complete  series 
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of  primitive  deatpis  und  motives  lu  fictile  wars,  inclndiag  tbe  adaptatioD  of  mytb- 
ologic,  oniiual,  bird  and  feather,  Inaect,  and  reptilian  figures.  Many  of  these  are  so 
highly  conventiunalized  that  they  would  have  been  practiaally  uuinterpretable 
without  the  knowledge  of  Tusayan  mythologio  and  gociologio  coucepta  which  Dr, 
Fewkea  fortunately  posseDses;  cunaeriuently  he  hSH  btien  enabled  to  make  anb- 
Btanttal  contributiooe  to  kuowledge  uf  the  development  of  artUtio  ooncepta,  th« 
reaatts  of  which  are  incorporated  in  two  memoirs  for  publication,  respectively,  in 
the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  annual  reports. 

In  connection  with  other  researcheH,  Mr.  \V  J  McGee  haa  made  iuquiiies  from  dnlfr- 
gations  of  ludiann  visiting  Washington  ooncerning  the  symbolio  nse  of  feathers, 
especially  in  connection  with  headdreaseB,  It  is  well  known  to  students  that  the 
iiBO  of  feathers,  which,  at  tiist  sight,  would  seem  to  be  decorative  merely,  is  essen- 
tially  aymbolio;  but  the  meanings  of  tbesymbals  have  not  been  ascertained  hitherto, 
save  caanally  and  among  a  few  tribes.  During  the  year,  tho  featber  ayniboUsm  of 
tbe  Ponka  and  Ojibwa  tribes  haa  been  discovered  and  recorded  with  tolerable  com- 
pleteneaa. 


Arts  and  Indastries  are  correlated  factors  in  hnman  progress,  and  tbe  tinea  nf  oon- 
cuptiial  development  traoed  through  the  study  of  art  motives  eluoidat«  the  growth 
of  industrial  devices.  Accordingly,  the  work  of  the  collaborators  in  connection 
with  art  motives  bns  contributed  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  aboriginal  techuol- 
<^Sy-  During  the  year  special  attention  was  given  to  lines  of  technical  development, 
as  indicated  in  previous  reports  and  in  the  acquisition  of  material  for  study  and 
preservation  in  the  Museum.  Especially  valuable  is  the  Steiner  cullection,  from  the 
mounds  of  Etowuh  Valley,  Georgia.  It  comprises  3,215  specintens  of  Htone  iuplo- 
menta,  earthenware,  and  symbolic  and  decorative  objects  of  copper,  shell,  and  stone. 
The  Indians  of  this  district,  builders  of  the  great  Etowah  mound  and  other  iiiunii- 
meats,  were  peculiarly  fertile  in  artistic  aud  inilastrial  devireit.  In  this  region  the 
progressive  tribes  of  tho  Siou.iu  stock,  the  vigorous  Cherokee,  one  or  more  of  the  wide- 
ranging  Algunqniau  tribes,  tbe  little-known  Yuchi,  and  some  of  the  Miisktiogean 
tribes  came  in  fireqnent  contact,  while  the  influence  of  the  arte  and  industries  uf  tbe 
key-dwellers  of  Florida  was  constantly  felt.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  ideas  aud  idcaU  wore 
stimnlated  by  contact,  whether  peaceful  or  not,  and  the  devices  represeotiug  the 
rapidly  growing  concepta  are  especially  signilicant  aud  useful  iu  tracing  tbe  course 
of  industrial  development  among  tbe  aborigiQal  tribts.  Another  noteworthy  acijui- 
sition  is  the  Morris  coilection  from  Arkansas,  comprising  181  pieoes  of  pottery, 
together  with  a  number  of  stone  implements  and  other  objects.  The  collection  is 
especially  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  types  of  pottery  hitherto  rare  or  unknown. 
Hut  tbe  most  important  acquisition  of  archieologic  objects  procured  during  the  year 
ia  comprised  in  the  collections  made  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkos  from  the  ruins  of  Kin- 
tiel.  Pinedale,  Four-mile,  Solomon  ville,  and  others  in  east«m  and  southern  Arizoua 
and  southwestern  New  Mexico,  an  elaborate  report  on  which  is  now  being  prepared. 
Like  the  collections  obtained  at  Sikyatki,  Awatobl,  and  other  Tusayau  rains,  these 
include  fictile  and  textile  products,  stone,  bone,  and  wooden  implements,  and  objects 
of  shell  and  stoue  used  for  personal  iidornmont.  Iu  symbolio  decorative  fealurea 
the  mortuary  food  and  water  TeNsols,  as  well  as  many  of  the  utensils  recovered  from 
the  houses,  are  exceedingly  rich.  The  collections  have  been  deposited  iu  tbe 
National  Mascnm. 

Tbe  process  of  culture  in  all  the  lire  departments  is  by  invention  and  accultura- 
tion. The  invention  is  at  first  individual,  but  when  invention  is  accepted  and  used 
by  others  it  is  acculturol,  and  tbe  invention  of  the  individual  may  be  added  to  the 
invention  of  others,  so  that  it  may  bo  the  invention  of  many  men.  Objects  may  be 
used  without  designed  modiScation,  or  they  may  be  designedly  modified  for  a  purpose. 
The  nse  of  objects  without  the  designed  modifioation  of  them  bos  been  appplied 
to  Beri  stone  implemeuts  by  Mr.  McGee,  when  be  calls  sucb  modified  implement* 
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protoUtbio,  while  tbu  modified  etoue  iutplemeuta  be  ohUh  teubnolitUc.  The  two 
pbaaes  are  widely  distinct,  not  only  in  type  of  object,  but  «von  more  in  the  meutal 
operatioDH  eiempliScd  by  the  objeots;  for  the  protoUthiD  objects  lapresent  iiode- 
Bigned  adaptation  and  modilication  of  cobbles  picked  up  at  random,  wLlle  tbe  others 
lepresent  designed  shaping  in  accordance  with  preconceived  ideals.  The  coexists 
ence  of  the  inoongmons  types  Becmed  puzzling  at  the  ontdet,  bnt  was  proriuonally 
aacribed  to  the  differeoce  iu  occupatiou  between  tbu  sejieH,  the  women  using  the 
protolithio  implementa  and  the  warriors  making  and  using  tlio  technolithic  weapons. 
Further  stndy  showed  that  the  ubjecta  of  chipped  stone  imitate  iu  every  essential 
respect  the  aboriginal  weapons  of  the  hereditary  enumies  of  the  Seri,  including  the 
Papago  and  Taki;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  mysticism  thrown  around  the 
atone  arrowpoints  by  the  8erl  sbanians,  iudicated  that  tbe  idea  of  the  technolithic 
weapon  was  acqnired  through  warfare.  Examinattun  of  other  cbaracterietics  of  the 
Seri  in  tbe  light  of  this  interpretation  served  to  eiipiaiD  varions  puzzling  features 
and  at  the  some  time  eatahlisbed  the  validity  of  the  interpretation.  The  Seri 
have  been  at  war  with  alien  tribes  almost  constantly  since  the  time  of  ColumbnB, 
and  indeed  long  before,  aa  indioated  by  archieologic  evidence.  Most  of  their  arts 
and  indnatries  are  exceedingly  primitive;  yet  here  and  there  features  imitating 
tboee  characteristic  of  neighboring  tribes,  or  even  of  white  men,  are  found.  Thus 
they  use  ollas  fer  carrying  water  which  are  fairly  distinctive  in  type,  though  appar- 
ently baaed  on  alien  models,  yet  make  no  other  nse  of  baked  clay.  They  substitute 
oaat-off  rags  and  fabrics  obtained  by  plunder  for  their  own  fabrics,  wrought  with 
great  labor  from  inferior  libera.  Since  the  adjacent  waters  have  been  navigated 
they  have  learned  to  collect  flotsam,  naing  tattered  sailcloth  in  lieu  of  pelican-skin 
blankets,  caak  staves  in  lien  of  shells  as  paddles  for  their  balsas,  hoop-iron  in  Uen 
of  charred  hardwood  as  arrowpoints  for  bunting,  and  iron  spikes  In  lien  of  bone 
harpoons  for  taking  tnrtleej  and  almost  without  exception  thuHe  niodifications  in 
GQstom  have  ariaen  without  amicable  relation  and  despite — indeed  largely  by 
reaaon  of— deep-aeat«d  enmity  against  the  alien  peoples. 


In  sociology  Ur,  HcGee  has  observed  some  interesting  fact«  which  give  light  on 
tbe  lievelonment  of  institntiona  among  the  tribes  of  America,  espeeially  in  tbe 
accnlturatiou  that  spreads  from  one  nnfriendly  tribe  to  another,  which  be  calls 
piratical  acculturation.  Tbe  Apache  and  Papago  tril>e8  have  been  bitterly  inimical 
from  time  immemorial,  tlie  oldest  creation  legends  of  the  Papago  iloacribing  the 
eepaiation  of  the  peoples  iu  the  beginning ;  yet  tbere  Is  hardly  a  custom  among  tbeni 
which  has  not  been  shaped  partially  or  oompletely  by  the  inimical  tribe.  The 
habitat  of  tbe  Papago  iu  the  hard  desert  la  that  to  which  they  have  been  forced  by 
tbe  predatory  Apache;  tbe  industries  of  the  Papago  are  shaped  hy  the  conditions  of 
the  habitat  and  by  the  perpetnal  anticipation  of  attack ;  the  traditions  recounted  by 
the  old  meu  arecbiefly  of  battle  against  tbe  Apache;  even  tbe  ceremonies  andbeliefe 
are  connected  with  that  eternal  vigilance  which  they  have  found  tbe  price  of  safety, 
and  with  the  wiles  and  devices  of  the  I'ver-prcHi-nt  enemy.  Perhaps  the  moat 
important  element  in  tbe  accultnration  is  that  connected  with  belief,  for  to  tbe 
primitive  mind  the  efScienoy  of  a  weapon  is  not  mechanical  but  mystical,  an  expres- 
sion of  snperphysical  pot«ncy,  and  each  enemy  strives  constantly  to  coax  or  suborn 
the  beast-gods  and  potencies  of  tbe  other;  so  tbe  Papago  warrior  went  confidently 
to  battle  against  the  Apache  when  protected  by  a  charm,  or  fetish,  InaladJng  an 
Apache  arrowpoiut  taken  in  oonfiict,  and  felt  assured  of  victory  if  hia  warolnb  was 
made  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  enemy  and  potontialized  by  a  plume  or  inscription 
appealing  to  the  Apache  deity.  Even  later  in  the  scale  of  development,  after  the 
piratical  accultnration  is  maasnrably  amicable',  this  factor  remains  strong,  as  among 
the  clans  of  tbe  Kwakiutl  and  some  other  tribes  in  which  the  aim  of  marriage  set- 
tlement is  the  act^nisition,  not  of  property  or  kindred  per  se,  but  of  gods  and  tradi< 
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tiuuH  cuuceruing  thvui.  Th<^  geufral  law  of  piratical  acculturittinn  lluds  ipuuiuvn- 
bl«  osauipleit  iimouii;  the  tuori'  iirimitive  piiuplus  of  tbu  world,  ami  pbaiMw  of  it  bave 
betiU  cei^giiizKd  in  the  pnipoaitlon  llmt  von<[iiertnf;  tribes  take  tlie  lauEuage  of  the 
ouiiquered.  Otber  ]ihasc8  have  \teea  peroeived,  e.  g.,  iii  tbu  hypotheaU  of  primitive 
"marriage  b;  capture."  VariuiiB  earlier  studenta  Iiave  noted  "Ihat  actual  oi  cere- 
mODJal  cuptnre  uf  the  briile  is  a  part  of  marriagi-  among  cerlaiu  tribes,  and  have 
asmimed  that  this  was  the  initial  form  of  mating  among  primitive  peoples;  later 
rMearcbea  have  shown  that,  in  the  loweet  of  the  four  groat  cultnre  stages,  mating 
is  regulated  by  the  femules  and  their  male  conaanguineol  kindled,  so  that  mar- 
riage by  capture  of  brides  can  not  occar;  yet  there  is  a  step  earl;  in  the  stage  of 
paternal  organization  in  which  a  certain  form  of  marriage  by  capture  faae  arisen  in 
America,  and  may  easily  have  become  prominent  on  other  continenta.  When  IxibeB 
are  In  that  unatable  condition  of  amity  resulting  in  peacefiil  interludes  between 
periods  of  strife— a  stage  cbaracteiistic  of  savagery  aod  mnch  of  barbarism — th« 
iutertribal  association  fteqaently  results  in  irregular  matubes  I>etween  members  of 
the  alien  tribes;  commonly  such  matiog  is  punished  by  one  or  both  tribes,  though 
siooug  many  peoples  there  are  special  regulations  under  which  the  offense  may  hs 
condoned — «■  g.,  the  groom  may  be  subjected  to  Hue,  to  running  the  gantlet,  to 
ostracism  nntil  children  are  bom,  etc.  Yat  while  both  bride  and  groom  inenr  dis- 
pleaanre  and  even  risk  of  life  through  such  matches,  there  is  a  chance  of  attendant 
advantage  which  may  counterbalance  the  risk ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
groom,  especially  if  of  the  weaker  tribe,  eventually  gains  the  amity  and  support  of 
bis  wife's  kinsmen,  while  in  some  cases  the  elder  meu  and  older  women  of  one  or 
both  tribes  recognize  the  desirubility  of  a  coalition  which  can  tend  only  to  unite 
the  deities  of  both,  and  ho  benefit  each  ia  greater  or  lesser  measure.'  Besearohes 
among  the  American  aborigines  have  already  shown  that,  ho  far  us  this  continent  ia 
concerned,  exogamy  and  endogamy  are  correlative,  the  former  referring  to  the  clan 
and  the  latter  to  the  tribe  or  other  group;  they  have  alao  shown  that  the  limitations 
of  exogamy  and  the  extension  of  endogamy  are  ingenious  devices  for  promoting 
peace;  and  it  is  now  becoming  clearer  that  intertribal  marriage,  whether  by 
mutnally  SiTanged  elopement  or  by  capture  of  the  bride,  may  be  a  means  of  extend- 
ing endogamy  and  uniting  aliens,  and  thereby  of  raising  acculturation  from  the 
piratical  plane  to  that  of  amicable  Interchange.  The  applicattuna  of  the  law  of 
piratical  acculturation  are  innumerable.  In  the  tight  of  the  law,  it  becomes  easy  to 
understand  how  inimical  tribes  are  gradually  brought  to  nse  similar  weapons  and 
implements,  to  adopt  similar  modes  of  thinking  and  working,  to  worship  similar 
ceities,  and  thus  to  be  brought  from  complex  dinaonanco  to  potential  harmony  when- 
soever the  exigency  of  primitive  life  may  eervn ;  and  thus  the  ooarse  of  that  con- 
vergent development,  which  is  the  mont  important  leason  the  American  aborigines 
have  given  to  the  world,  is  made  clear.  Some  idea  may  be  formed,  also,  of  the  fais- 
tury  of  piratioal  acculturation. 

WORK  IN  PHILOLOGY. 

Dr.  Albert  8.  Gatschet  has  continued  the  preparation  of  a  oomporativeTaoabalary 
of  Algonquiun  dialects,  making  satisfactory  progress.  The  Algonqnian  lingnietio 
stock  was  the  most  extensive  of  North  America,  both  in  the  number  of  dialects 
and  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  tribes  using  them.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
the  ntock  has  been  a  sonrre  of  much  labor  among  philologists,  and  there  has 
been  conaiderable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  classification.  One  of  the  tasks 
undertaken  by  the  Bureao  early  in  its  history  was  the  review  of  Algonqnian 
linguistic  material  for  the  purpose  of  formnlating  a  dejinite  and  xatiafactory  olasai- 
rioation.  Many  vooabnlaries  have  been  collected  and  compared;  to  aid  in  the 
determination  of  afSnitios,  grammatic  material  has  also  bi-eu  obtained  in  conaider- 
able volume;  and  still  further  to  elucidate  relationH,  a  body  of  records  of  mythaand 
ceremonies  has  been  accnmulutod.    The  lexic,  grammatic,  and  mythologic  reoords  of 
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UiB  AI);oii(|Tiian  stook  collected  b;  collaboratore  of  the  Bureau  and  obtained  froni 
oorreapondents  form  BevetBl  hundred  maonscripM ;  and  it  is  fl^>m  thia  volnminoDs 
material  tbat  tlie  comparative  vocabulary  ia  compiled.  Id  addition  to  this  tontine 
WATk  on  the  vocabulary,  Dr.  Gatechet  has  from  time  to  time  prepared  linguistic 
matarial  Tor  use  in  aueweriug  inqairles  of  nnmerooi  ooMeBpondents. 

Hr,  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  baa  continued  tbe  stud;  of  the  Iroqnoian  Innguage  during  the 
year.  Ae  noted  in  former  reporle,  he  haa  also  carried  forward  a  general  study  of  the 
proDoan  >•  used  is  primitive  tongues,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  nterooir  on 
linguistic  development.  Partly  as  a  moana  to  this  end,  partly  becanse  of  the  inbe- 
nmt  intemst  of  the  subject,  he  has  andertaken  a  comparative  stndy  of  tbe  creation 
myths  of  the  Iroquoian  and  some  otber  tribes.  During  the  latter  portion  of  tbe  year 
the  greater  part  of  bie  time  has  been  devoted  to  thia  stndy,  with  highly  satisfactory 

Dnring  bis  operations  among  the  Meeoalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  trilMs  of  New 
Mexico,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge  concerning  the  ceremonial  nse 
of  tho  peyote  among  those  people,  as  recorded  in  previons  paragraphs,  Mr.  James 
Hooney  accepted  tbe  opportunity  of  ob^tatuing  vocabularies  for  contporieon  with  cog- 
nate dialects  together  with  tbeir  genesis  myths.  The  Mesealero  and  Jicarilla  dialects 
nie  practically  the  same,  and  the  cosmogony  of  the  two  tribes  is  also  nearly  identical, 
altbongh  they  were  generally  at  war  with  each  other,  the  Mescalero  cooperating 
with  tbe  plain  tribes  while  the  Jieariila  were  allies  of  the  Ute.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Lipan  were  exterminated  nearly  a  generation  ago,  and  by  reason  of  the 
IsolatMn  of  tbe  surviving  remnants,  donbt  has  been  expressed  as  tu  their  true  affinity, 
bnt  from  a  vocabulary  obtained  by  Hr.  Hooney  from  members  of  thia  tribe  associated 
with  the  Mescalero  on  their  reservation,  it  ia  now  known  tbat  they  speak  a  well- 
defined  Athapascan  dialect.  Snch  lingnistic  researches  as  the  present  meager 
knowledge  of  their  language  would  permit  were  also  conducted  by  Mr.  Mooney 
among  the  modified  Tiwu  and  Piro  Indians  im  the  Kio  Grande  belotr  Bl  Pasu. 

Returning  from  tbe  field  for  the  purpone  of  revising  proofs  of  a  memoir  on  the  Cal- 
endar History  of  the  Kiowa  Indiana,  In  course  of  composition  as  apart  of  the  seven- 
teenth annual  report,  Mr.  James  Mooney  remained  in  the  ofSce  dnring  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year,  oocnpied,  in  the  intervalsof  proof  reading,  in  the  translation  and  arrange- 
ment of  alarge  collection  of  Cherokee  myths  recorded  in  tbe  original  syllabary  ns 
well  as  in  tbe  English.  Satisioctory  progress  was  made  in  preparing  the  material 
fbr  pnbllcatloD. 

During  the  later  part  of  tbe  year  tbe  researchee  in  Indian  sign  language,  which 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  tbe  death  of  Colonel  Mallery  in  1894,  were  resumed 
tbrongb  the  collaboration  of  Capt.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  U.  S.  A.  Captain  Scott  was  sta- 
tioned for  some  years  on  tbe  frontier,  where  he  was  in  constant  contact  with  variaus 
Indian  trilies,  inolndiog  tbo  plains  Indians,  among  whom  the  sign  language  was 
highly  developed.  Early  in  his  stay  he  became  interested  in  the  signs  and  began 
acquiring  this  interesting  art  of  eipreeslon,  and  his  studies  continued  until  he  became 
proficient  and  able  to  use  the  sign  language  habitually  in  communicating  with 
various  tribes.  His  knowledge  of  the  system  is  uudoabtedly  superior  to  tbat  of 
any  other  white  man,  and  bis  acquaintance  with  individual  signs  exceeds  tbat  of  any 
Indian  with  whom  be  baa  come  in  contact.  During  the  winter  Captain  Scntt  was 
transferred  to  Washington,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Commanding  General  of  tbe  Army  he  was  authorized  to  take  up  the  record  and 
diacnaaion  of  atgn  language  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Bnrean.  Considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  tbe  worlrwben  it  was  interrupte<l  by  conditions  connected  with 
the  war  with  Spain. 

WOBK  IN  toPHIOLOOY. 

The  Director  continued  the  development  of  a  system  of  classification  designed  to 
indicate  the  place  of  the  American  Indians  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth ;  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  he  took  np  tbe  volnmiupas  material  In  the  Bureau 
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archives  relating  to  aboriginal  mythology.  While  ia  charge  of  the  United  States 
Geographical  and  Geological  Sarrey  of  the  Rocky  Moutitaiu  region,  before  the  Bureau 
was  institnt«d,  the  Director  hegan  the  collection  of  myths  amoug  the  Indians  of  the 
Territories,  and  nhen  the  Bnrean  was  created  this  material,  in  connection  with  a 
body  of  linguistic  mannscripts  obtained  l>y  the  Smithsonian  Institntion,  formed  the 
original  archives.  Additional  material  was  collected  from  time  to  time  hy  the 
Direotor  and  by  wverai  of  the  collaboraton,  and  there  are  now  some  hundreds  of 
manuscript  recocds  ready  for  study.  Satisfactory  progrees  baa  been  made  in  the 
preliminary  armngenient  of  the  manuscripts  and  in  the  extraction  and  classification 
of  salient  features  in  the  primitiTe  mythology  pievaUing  amoog  all  of  the  native 
tribes  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Coie  Stevenson  has  coutinned  the  final  revision  of  her  maunsoTipt 
for  a  memoir  on  the  ZuHi  Indians,  designed  for  incorporation  in  the  nineteenth 
annual  report.  Most  of  the  chapters  are  now  complete,  and  nearly  all  of  the  illus- 
trations are  ready  for  reproduction.  The  Pneblo  Indians  well  illnstrate  certain 
result*  of  eiivirnnment  in  the  development  of  belief  and  ceremony.  A  harsh  envi- 
ronment begets  profonud  faith;  this  is  illnstratcd  by  the  history  of  many  cnlta. 
The  Pueblu  region  was  a  gatliering  grunnd  of  primitive  faiths,  each  fertilizing  the 
others  in  acoordanre  with  the  law  already  sot  forth  and  each  intensified  by  bard 
local  conditions.  The  nurtbiicu  tribes,  wbo  furnished  much  of  the  blood  of  the  Pneblo 
peoples,  were  pressed  down  from  more  humid  regions  aud  brought  into  conflict  with 
alien  warriors  and  with  an  arid  habitat  in  which  the  specters  of  thirst  and  famine 
were  ever  present;  the  southern  tribes,  who  famished  most  of  the  culture  of  the 
Pueblos,  were  in  part  at  least  forced  np  toward  the  plateaus  from  the  still  more  arid 
districts  about  the  present  national  boundary  into  which  they  had  fled,  as  the  excess 
of  population  from  the  more  fertile  districts  of  pre-Columbian  Mexico.  All  of  the 
peoples  were  shadowed  by  the  dangera  of  drought  and  by  the  hard  labor  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  existence;  all  were  accastomed  to  invooations  for  rain;  all  were 
accustomed  to  ceremonies  connected  with  the  growth  of  com;  all  were  aocnstonied 
to  reverence  of  beast-gods,  and  all  ascribed  their  preservation  from  ever-present 
danger  to  their  success  in  propitiating  the  maleficent  mysteries  by  which  they  were 
eurroonded — for  that  which  is  simply  a  hard  natural  condition  to  the  advanced 
thinker  is  atwaya  a  maleficent  potency  to  the  primitive  tbioker.  All  of  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  develop  a  profoundly  devotional  cost  of  mind  among  the 
Pueblo  peoples;  and  their  myths  and  c.Hremnnice  bncame  so  striking  as  to  attract 
tbe  attention  of  students  throughout  the  world,  as  white  men  came  iu  contact  with 
them-  Mrs.  Stevenson's  researches  oonoerning  the  myths  and  ceremonies  have  been 
ux<'ept  ion  ally  thorough,  and  the  results  now  nearly  ready  for  publication  will  form 
a  substantial  oontribntion  to  the  knowledge  of  aboriginal  mythology. 

DBflCWPTIVK  ETHNOLOGY, 

Daring  the  year  tlie  important  work  of  compiling  a  Cyclopedia  of  Indian  TrlbeA 
of  North  America  was  continued  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Uodge,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Cyrus  Thomas,  the  former  carrying  forward  the  work  in  connection  with  other 
duties.  Dr.  Thomas  completed  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  tbe  material  relating 
to  tbe  tribes  of  the  Algonquian  stock,  submitting  tlic  material  for  editorial  revision, 
lie  afterward  took  np  tbe  manuscript  and  literature  relating  to  the  tribes  of  the 
SiouBn  stock,  and  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material. 


A  number  of  collections  hare  been  acquired  during  the  year  nnder  the  more  Imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Secretary.  Some  of  these  are  noted  above;  in  addition  there 
have  been  acqniied  (1)  a  collection  of  Jamaican  antiquities  by  MacConnack,  inclnd- 
ing  160  specimens  of  nncient  stone  implements,  earthenware,  etc.,  and  20  peteloid 
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impleDMuts ;  (2)  the  Palmer  collection  of  98  ethnolof^o  Bpecimene  from  Mexico,  and 
(3)  thfl  Gane  collectioD  of  oliff-bonie  relics,  cnmpristng  fictile  witre,  lione  impl«- 
meots,  etc.,  ftoni  Sao  Jnan  Tolls;,  Utah,  lu  addition,  the  Hnniz  iM>l1»otion  of 
trephined  Hknlls,  illiutr»ted  aod  described  in  the  sixteenth  nuuual  report,  was 
final];  traoaferred  to  the  Hnaenm.  A  considerable  nDmber  of  separate  objeats  and 
minor  colleotions  obtained  by  exchange  for  reports  and  by  gift  baa  also  been  tnm«d 
over  to  the  Hoeenm  during  the  year;  among  thexe  waa  a  Mnskwaki  hand-loom 
obtained  by  Mi.  McGee  for  the  express  porpote  of  filling  an  hiatni  in  the  national 
oolleetfon. 

PDBLI  CATION. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hodge  in  tbe  revision  of  the  proofs  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  annaal  reports  and  in  the  editorial  work  on  the 
mannscript  of  tbe  nineteenth  annnal  report.  The  Heventeentli  report  was  trana- 
mitted  to  the  Pablic  Printer  by  tlie  Secretory  of  the  SniithAonian  lustitntion  on 
Jnly  6,  1897,  tbe  first  proofs  being  received  on  September  20,  and  by  the  end  of 
Jnne,  1898,  the  two  volames  comprtsiug  the  work  were  practically  all  in  type.  In 
addition  to  the  usnal  acconnt  of  the  operations  of  tbe  Bnreati  the  suvcnteentb  anmial 
report  will  coutoin  fonr  memoirs,  bearing  the  titles,  "The  Seri  Indiana,"  liy  W  J 
HcGee;  "Calendar  History  of  the  Kiowo  Indians,"  by  Jomes  Mooiiey;  "Navabo 
HODSM,"  by  Cosmos  Mlndeleff,  and  "Arohxologiool  Expedition  to  Ariitona  in  1895," 
by  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

The  eighteenth  annaal  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Pnhlic  Printer  by  the  Secro- 
tory  on  March  11, 1898.  It  oompriees,  in  addition  to  the  report  of  operations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1896-97,  two  papers  entitled,  respectively,  "The  Eskimo  About  Bering 
Strolt,"  by  E.  W.  Nelson,  and  "Indian  Land  Cessions  in  the  United  States,"  by 
C.  C.  Royce.  Like  the  seventeenth  annnal  report,  thin  also  will  nppear  in  two 
volnmes.  The  first  galley  proofs  were  received  from  the  Pnblic  Printer  in  the  latter 
part  of  June. 

While  oil  the  material  for  the  nineteenth  annnal  report  Is  not  yet  in  hand,  natia- 
foctory  progress  bos  been  made  iu  its  preparation,  and  it  is  bolieved  that  a  snfflcient 
nnmber  of  memoirs  have  already  been  received  from  the  ctillaborators  of  tbe  Bnreau 
to  warrant  the  publication  of  the  report  in  at  leaat  two  volumes.  These  memoirs 
are:  "Cathlamet  Texts,"  by  Fraoi  Boas;  "Arcbicological  Researches  in  1896  and 
1897,"  by  J.  Walter  Fnwkes;  "Tiisayon  Snake  and  Flnte  Ceremonies,"  also  by  Dr. 
Fewkes;  "  Localization  of  Gentes,"  by  Cosmos  M in deloff;  and  "Aboriginal  American 
Architeotnre,"  also  by  Mr.  Mindcletf.  It  is  expecti:d  that  several  orber  noteworthy 
papers  will  be  received  from  their  antbors  in  ample  time  for  incorporation  as  a  purt 
of  this  report. 

HlBUOORAPnY. 

Aa  set  forth  in  a  previona  report,  tbe  bibliography  of  the  aboriginal  longnages  of 
Mexico,  which  was  left  uncompleted  at  Ihe  time  of  Mr.  Pil ling's  death,  bos  been  con- 
tinned  throngh  the  generous  services  of  Mr.  Oeorgc  Porker  Winship,  librarian  of 
the  .John  Carter  Brown  library  at  Providence,  with  the  courteous  jicrmission  of  Mr. 
John  Nicbohis  Brown.  Tfaeunnsnal  racilitiesalfordod  by  the  excellent  library  under 
Mr.  Winship's  care  bas  enabled  him  to  make  marked  progress  with  this  work  dnrins 
the  fiscal  year;  much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  done  ore  the  work  nill  be  ready 
for  publication. 


Ubrarn, — The  maintenanc«  of  the  library  has  continued  ander  tbe  snperrlslon  of 
Mr.  Hodge,  ond  the  distribution  of  the  puhlicHtlons  of  the  Bureau  has  also  been 
conducted  nnder  bin  direction.  At  the  cIohb  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  mentioned  in 
the  report  covering  that  period,  the  volumes  In  tbe  library  nnmbored  7,138;  to  those 
s  have  been  added,  making  a  total  of  7,694  volumes  at  the  close  of  the 
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fOKt,    111  additioa  aeTerol  thoDsond  punphleta  aud  scientiflc  periodicals  liave  been 
leaeived. 

Illu$tratiomi. — The  preparation  of  the  illnstratioaa,  inalading  the  photographic 
work,  waa  oontiuiied  under  the  direotton  of  Mr.  Wells  M.  Sawyer  until  Maroh  17, 
189S,  when  he  leeigued  to  accept  another  Federal  appointment.  From  that  time  . 
nntil  the  cloie  of  the  year  the  preparation  of  illastnttion*  waH  t-ondncted  under  tlio 
able  •npervieion  of  Mr.  De  I^ancej  Gill,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sarrej, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  diroctor  of  that  Boreau.  During 
the  year  about  75  negatives  and  610  photogritphic  priiitH  were  made  for  purposes  of 
Ulustration  and  exchange.  The  preeerration  and  catalng^niog  of  the  Bnrean's 
negatives  have  continued  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Heur;  Wultbur. 

Bespeotftally  submitted,  ,1.  W.  rowai.L, 

IHrMtar. 

Mr.  S,  P.  liASuhEY, 

Seoretary  of  the  Smithtonian  ImtlHution. 


^dbyGoOglc 


Appkhdix  III. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  siibmit  the  report  of  the  International  Exohaage  Servioe 
Tor  the  year  ending  June  30,  189S. 
In  response  to  your  reqaest  that  the  leport  shall  begin  with  the  following  state- 


1.  The  amonnt,  kinds,  and  olaasea  of  property  belonging  to  the  Exchanges ; 

2.  The  amount  of  such  property  noqalred  during  the  twelve  moDths  covered  by 
tfae  report; 

3.  The  extent  and  liiod  of  improvements  made  Id  the  building  and  groundB  dnring 
the  past  year,  and  the  estimated  cost; 

4.  The  extent  and  charaotei  of  the  losses  of  property,  and  the  origin  and  causes; 
I  have  the  honor  to  Buy  that  the  property  belonging  tothelnbtrnatiutial  Exchanges 

is  oootained  in  six  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Smithsonian  bailding,  Tbe  fami- 
tnre  and  Sxtnrea  coDsist  of  desks,  sorting  tables,  racks,  and  bins  for  the  assembling 
and  classification  of  exchanges,  the  ubqbI  appliances  of  a  well-eqnlpped  office,  a  type- 
writer, shelves  for  directories  and  reference  books,  and  several  filing  cases  for  sys- 
tematically arranging  all  invoices,  letters,  and  the  card  record  of  exchange  cone- 
■pondents.  This  record  contains  a  complete  debit  and  credit  exchange  acooaut  with 
all  persons  or  institntions  corresponding  with  the  service  wbeieyer  located,  and  at 
present  embraces  the  names,  addresses,  and  records  of  all  paokages  eent  to  or  received 
from  30,000  correspondents. 

Aside  from  tbe  oflSoe  eqaipment  above  mentioned,  it  is  neceesary  to  constantly 
carry  in  stock  from  100  to  300  packiug  boxes,  used  for  tbe  shipment  of  exchanges 
Abroad,  wrapping  paper,  twine  of  varions  sizes,  nails  and  Hcrews  in  quantity,  &om 
40,000  to  60,000  manila  envelopes  of  various  sizes  and  weights  for  inclosing  books 
and  pamphlets,  a  large  snpply  of  printed  cards  for  indexing,  cataloguing,  and  for 
the  acknowledgments  of  exchanges,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  office  fnrniture  and  fixtures  repreaent  an  original  eipendttnre  of  abontsr,800, 
and,  taking  into  acconnt  the  depreciation  resultant  from  use,  are  at  present  valued 
at  #1,200.    Tbe  cost  of  stationery  and  supplies  on  hand  averages  about  £500. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  cost  of  materials  purchased 
from  the  Congressional  appropriation  for  that  year  aggregated  f938.4S  and  ftom 
repayments  $1,177.79. 

Tbe  premises  oocnpied  by  the  eiohaoge  service  are  the  property  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institati<Hi  and  are  assigned  gratuitously  to  the  exclusive  nse  of  the  International 
Exchange  Service,  together  with  repairs,  which  are  mode  by  the  Institution  as  tbey 
become  neceesary. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  losses  of 
properly  and  no  damages  beyond  those  due  to  the  results  of  constant  nse. 

Concerning  the  operation  of  tbe  service  during  the  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
that  the  total  number  of  packages  from  all  sources  handled  was  84,208,  representing 
on  increase  of  3,046  in  nnmber  aod  nearly  22  per  cent  in  weight  over  the  exchange 
shipments  of  the  previous  year.  Of  tbis  number,  5S,640  packages  originated  in  tbe 
United  States  and  were  forwarded  to  93  foreign  countries,  while  the  remainder  were 
received  from  40  different  conntnes  abroad  for  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

8M  98 i  .  -  I 
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There  has  al«o  been  uq  iucreiw«  of  1,450  in  tbu  cnmlier  of  correapondents,  foreign  and 
dotusitic,  wbiob  now  aggregate  nearly  30,000  addreBses,  reproBentiDg  practically 
every  civilized  partoftlie  world. 

The  work  of  the  eervice  is  Biicciuclly  given  id  the  fnlloning  table : 

TKMENT   or   THK    WOHK    OK    THE    INTERNATIONAL    KXCHAHliE    HBRVICR. 

Travtaeliont  o/  tke  InUriuitUmal  Eichonge*  during  tfiefitoal  gear  1S07-5S. 


KumbBto 

f»™p™d«=t.Ju..30.imip„^^J 

'  hudled.    hu^dlpd. 

■odet&B. 

DomMUc 

Tidiula. 

DomfBtlc 
vtdumla. 

S"" 

-hJW«l 

ia>7. 

33, «» 

aa,n£ 

1D,U4 
2ft.  Ml 

Smtombn                       S.4N 

Ootobm a,l]S 

KovsmW g.IM 

DeOBmbm t.<Wa 

IBM. 

'"•^n- ;        8,5B7 

Febnury H.aS* 

ii.su 

isiai* 

13,747 

1ft, ese 

12.308 

April ]       7,RM 

'                           1 

Total 1      M.208 

301.472        10.tre 

!.M3;      12378  1       4,38!;      S1.057 

1,330 

iDcrease   over 
18BS-ST S,M8 

"•"•'      "' 

88  '         '3C3 

!4«.      a3,S«a 

SO 

For  the  purpose  of  coinpariHOn  the  followingtablerepreaeuta  the  namber  of  paok- 
agea  of  excbatigea  bandied  and  tbe  increaee  in  tbe  number  of  coraespondenta  each 

year  from  1892  to  1898 : 


Number  of  paokknea  ror«lTed 

WolKbtof  pulugea  »c«lTe<l...lbi 

Foreign  wcLetlM 

Foreign  indlTldo«U 

Domeatlo  sooietlea 

Domeatio  imKrtduala 

F«cksgei  to  domeitlc  addreuea... 
Casea  ahippad  abroad 


18.1-ft!. 

.8ft2-«. 

i8».«.; 

•7,027 

101.083 

37,  we 

2ai,S17 

200,023 

235,038 

0,ZM 

B.3M 

«,»9l 

7.1110 

8,554 

8,81ft 

2,«. 

Z.414 

i.no 

4,5« 

ioio 

2,ftft3 

3»,4S4 

H,»ai 

.    13M-07.   IS»7-98. 


0.414 

10,186 

12,013 

2.44S 

a.&33 

4,138 

4.382 

23.818 

21.087 

The  expense  of  tbe  exchange  aystem  is  met  in  part  by  direct  appropriation  by 
Cougresa  to  tbe  SmitliBonian  Inatitation  for  that  parpose  and  in  part  by  appropria- 
tioD8  to  different  bnreana  of  tbe  Government  for  repayment  to  tbe  Institution  of  » 
portion  of  the  co«t  of  transportation,  the  rate  of  which  repayment  waa  fixed  by  the 
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Board  of  Regt^otH  in  1878  at  &  oeiita  ii  pound.  A  Bimiliir  charga  U  bIko  niodK  in  the 
c*aB  of  State  iuatitutionB.  During  tlia  paat  yeiii  the  total  nmonnt  available  for 
the  sapport  of  the  aervico  aggregated  r25,19:(.33,  of  which  sum  #19,000  vaa  appro- 
priated by  Congn-sa  aud  |B,19:i.33  wne  derived  from  repayments. 

The  appropriation  l>y  Congrcsa,  licitig  for  tlie  Itscul  year  ending  Janit  30,  ISUK,  and 
foriuitig  an  Item  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  4,  1897.  woa  mado  Ju  the  fol- 
lowing tenna : 

"ForexpenHeeof  the  ■yatem  of  iDtemational  exchangee  between  the  United  .Statea 
and  foreign  oouiitrieH  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithaonian  Inatltotion,  inclnding 
aaluripB  or  conipenaation  of  all  ueoeBBary  employees,  nineteen  thoaaand  dolture." 

The  roveipta  and  diibiiraementa  for  thu  year  to  July  1, 1898,  were  aa  follows: 


DInot  appropHaUon  liy  CDugrrM 

Kepayrasnla  froiu  Dnluil  Slalo*  Gorpminent  IViwrlnwit*... 
BepsjiDenMrnnnSuleiniitllntlona 

KXPENSES. 


Balarlu  and  DompenwlloD 

PoaUge  uil  (Blegnph 

SUttonery  and  Knpplics 

P*«1cId|  boTsa  - 

TravsUngcipeDHHi- .  

PablicatioD  ot  I  nlc  mil  local  KicUange  Li> 
Balani-e  lo  mwl  oiilaUiHliiii;  llabl]ltie>  Jon 


The  list  of  correepondents  at  the  close  of  the  yr;ir  contained  29,458  addresses, 
beingft  gain  of  1,450  over  the  preceding  year  and  of  4,54 1  over  18%.  The  number  In 
each  country  is  shown  io  the  following  table,  which  alio  well  illustrates  the  wide 
extent  of  the  service : 

CorretpoaiUttI'  of  the  iHlernalioaal  Exchange  Serrir-e. 


Country. 

Cor 

Libra- 
ries. 

Indi- 

To 

Coontry. 

ATHICA-fOnUDued. 

Libra- 

>pon.lOTU. 

AniCA. 

" 

■1 

1  iBeypt 

7      Fronrh  Congo 

.1 

Canarj  laluids 

« 

Google 
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rtspo»denl»  of  the  iHlemalional  Bickange  SrrHct — ('oDl.iniied. 

CorreHpondfltilfl'  I       ConvflpoD 


Libn. 


Indi- 


Total,  I 


Gold  Coast.. 

Gor*e-D«k»r. 


Lfbert. 2 

,1 

OnngeFm>  Stale 

. 

Soiilh  AftiuiD  Republic. 

■■ 

CenlralAmiTlca: 

Nlcarasna 

Bt.riBm-Mlqii6loii 
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CorreapvttdenU  of  ihe  tntemaiional  Exchange  Service— CoatuiaeA.. 
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The  following  talile  ahowa  the  nmnber  of  psckageB  forwarded  aod  reoeived  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  Departments  aod  Bureaus  of  the  United  States  GoTerDmeDt 
tbrougb  the  Smlthsouiau  lustitutioD.  Those  packages  credited  to  the  Library  of 
CongreBB  were  Bent  in  conformity  to  the  net  of  Congress  of  1867,  which  provided 
fifty  sets  of  all  ofBaial  publications  for  national  depositories  abroad,  while  thepubli- 
catjouB  oiedited  to  other  branches  of  the  Govemioeiit  were  contributed  direct. 
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Staiement  of  (loremmeHt  exakaHf/fi  during  Ike  gear  1S37-SS — Continued. 
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RKI.ATIVK  INTRKCIIANGK   OK  Pl!Br.lCATI()N8    BBTWRBN    THE   UNITBD  STATK8  AMD 
FORGtr.N   CUDNTBIE8. 

In  continnution  nf  the  Hytitem  mentionetl  in  tlie  report  for  the  yeareoding  Jane  30, 
11^97,  It  comparative  alatement  is  nppended  ahowiug  tbe  number  of  excliange  parcels 
diotribiited  lielneen  this  and  other  connLrieB  during  the  poet  two  years.  It  will  be 
observed  that  eleven  countries  paitii'ipated  in  the  service  last  ypar  which  were  not 
re  presto  ted  in  1897, 
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Cam{far<>(iv«  tfufmimil  0/  package*  receieed  for  tranminion  throagh  Ike  IttlenutlioHel 
Exoiaiige  Servioe,  etc. — Coutiuaed. 
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So  far  HB  the  npproprititiona  perm  it  ted,  tbe  facilitieB  for  rspid  trauBportation  of 
exchangeB  Iihto  been  improved,  but  until  more  ample  funda  Bhall  be  made  availabte 
it  will  be  Dfceaaary  to  continne  to  rely  largely  npon  tbe  liberality  of  tbe  sereral 
trana-oceanic  Hteamship  lines  ivhich  have  for  ao  long  a  time  beeo  giving  fr«e  traoa- 
portation. 

Through  the  courti^Ry  of  tb«  American  Board  of  CommisaiouerB  for  Foreign  Mia- 
aiona  and  the  Hoard  of  Foreign  Misaiona  of  tbe  Presliyterian  Cburoh  in  the  United 
Stales,  pHCkagea  of  mibcetlaneona  publlcationa  are  forwarded  to  Tarkey,  but  tbe 
traosmiaaioD  of  United  States  Oovemment  documents  has  not  been  revived  since  its 
diacoutin nance  in  1896,  aa  explained  in  my  laBt  report.  Tbe  uxt«naive  demand  for 
scientific  publicatioue  from  this  country  ia  expected  to  result  in  tbe  near  future  in 
the  eslftblisbment  of  on  exchange  bureau  in  Japan.  Until  that  is  done,  or  at  least 
nntil  eome  reapouaible  iDStitution  ia  prepared  to  UDdertake  tbe  distcibntion  of 
excbangea  intended  for  that  oonntry,  the  forwarding  of  all  mlscellaaeoas  exchftnges 
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mast  remaiii  in  abvjaiiui.'.  Negotiations  lire  now  pending,  through  the  intervention 
of  tbe  United  Statcti  minister  to  Grcecrt,  for  the  reopening  of  exchange  relatiooB  with 
the  N&tiou&l  Library  at  Atbetiit,  which  have  now  been  auapended  for  Hevenil  yoore, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  Baliafactory  arrangemBnls  will  soon  be  completed. 

With  tbe  exceptiona  mentioned  above  and  tbe  interruption  of  iotencourso  with 
SpAin  and  her  colonies  on  aooonnt  of  the  wur,  i^^cbange  rplations  throughoat  the 
world  are  more  completely  eatahliahed  than  ever  before,  and  it  ia  believed  that 
tbe  few  counectiona  still  remaining  to  perfect  the  ayatem  will  be  made  at  no  diatant 

For  many  years  all  excbnnges  for  Austria- Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  the  Balkan 
conntries  have  been  forwarded,  in  conjanction  with  German  exchanges,  through  tbe 
agency  of  tbe  Institution  itt  Leipzig.  This  indirect  system  of  transmission  was 
inangorated  ut  a  time  when  the  total  amonnt  of  tbe  shipments  to  those  coantriea 
was  relatively  small  and  the  practice  has  been  allowed  to  continue  in  riew  of  the 
zealons  and  e£Qcient  manner  in  which  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel  has  performed  his  duties 
BS  agent.  The  rapid  increase  in  reoeut  years  in  the  amount  of  work  at  this  agency 
hiB  mads  the  burden  too  heavy,  however,  especially  when  taking  into  oonsidcra- 
tioc  the  formalities  necessary  for  clearing  and  transporting  packugeit  betwceu  Ger- 
many and  the  other  countries  that  participate  in  this  arrangement,  and  rendered  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  more  direct  meane  of  communication.  Thus  it  was  found 
desirable,  as  suggested  in  my  last  report,  to  establish  agencies  in  Austria  aud  Hun- 
gary, to  which  shipments  could  be  made  direct.  With  this  end  in  view  the  chief 
olerk  of  the  international  exchanges  was  instructed  to  visit  those  conutries  late 
in  the  summer  of  1897,  and  upon  his  return  to  recommend  the  designation  of  suit- 
able agenta.  As  a  result  Dr.  Joseph  \ou  Koriisy,  director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau 
of  Budapest,  and  the  Imperial  Royal  Central  Statistical  Commissioo  of  Vienna 
were  appointed  agents  of  the  service,  thus  eliminating  tbe  entire  territory  of 
Auatria-IIungary  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  overburdened  agency  at  Leipzig.  In 
addition  t-o  aecuring  these  new  agents,  the  representatives  of  the  eichauge  service 
at  Leipzig,  iirussels,  I'aria,  and  London  were  visited  and  much  valuable  information 
obtained,  which  has  already  been  prodootive  of  many  improvements  iu  the  aervioe. 

Messrs.  William  Weslpy  &  Son  and  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  tbe  agents  of  the  exchange 
service  at  London  and  Leipzig,  respectively,  have  been  so  long  identified  with  tbe 
Institution  that  no  comment  as  to  their  eflloieney  or  faithful  service  is  necessary. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  clerical  force  of  the  exchange  service.  While  the  work  is  at 
times  burdensome  and  requires  extraordinary  effort,  the  force  has  always  been  found 
eqnal  to  any  emergency. 

Tbe  following  list  represents  tbe  names  of  companies  and  other  inedinnis  of  trans- 
portation tbut  have  aided  the  Institution  during  tbe  past  year  in  the  transmission 
and  distribution  of  exchaugex,  either  without  compensation  or  at  minimum  ratee, 
some  of  which  have  extended  equal  courtesies  to  the  Institution  for  many  years; 


American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston,  Mass. 

Amundsen,  L.  O.  G.,  acting  consul  of  Denmark,  New  York. 

Atlas  Line  of  Mail  Steamers  (Pim,  Forwood  &  Kcllock,  agents),  Kew  York. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

C'olderon,  Climaco,  oonsul-general  of  Colombia,  New  York. 

Compagnie  O^n^rale  Traniiatlantiiiue,  New  York. 

Cnuard  Steamship  Compauy  (Vernon  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  agents).  New  York. 

Eddy,  Thomas  A.,  consul  of  Uruguay.  New  Y'ork. 

Grace,  W.  R.,  A  Co.,  New  York. 

Ha mhurg> American  Line,  New  York. 

Hensel,  Bruckmanu  &  Lorbacher,  New  York. 

II  oil  and- America  Line,  New  York. 

Heditetranean and  New  YorkSteamHhip  Company  (Phelps  Bros.  &  Co.,  agenta).  New 

York. 
Horgnlondo,  Pmdencio  dc,  consul -gen  i-tal  of  Uruguay,  Bnltimore,  Md.  ,  -  . 
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Havarro,  Juiux  H.,  uuustil-geuuml  uf  Mexioii,  New  York. 

North  Oenuan   Lloytt   Stcamnhip  Cuiupany  (OelriohB   &,  Co.,  New  York,  and  A. 

Schnuiacher  &  Co,,  Baltiinure,  agentit). 
Panama  Railroad  StearnHhip  Line  (W.  J.  Herron,  agent),  New  York. 
PerazB,  N.  Bolet,  cautQl-geueral  of  San  Salvador,  New  York. 
Perry,  Edward,  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Red"D"  Line  of  SteBmshipg  (Bonltou,  BliM  &  Dallett,  goDeral  monageTB), Now 

York. 
Red  Star  Line  (International  Navigation  Company,  agentn),  New  York. 
RTibl,  Carlos,  coniu  l-general  of  Argentina,  New  York. 
Santos,  Alejandro,  conaal-generat  of  Bolivia,  New  York. 
Stewart,  John,  coaBiil--!BueTal  of  Paraguay,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Taveirn,  Lnis  Auguito  de  M.  P.  da  A.,  conanl-geDeral  of  Portngal,  New  York. 
Woxeu,  Karl  O.  H.,  consul  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  New  York. 
Yela,  Jiiliua,  ctuuicelloT,  coneulato  of  Qaatemahi,  New  York. 

The  following  ih  a  list  of  the  Braithsoniaa  correapoodenta  aatiDg  as  diatribntlng 
agentn,  or  receiving  pablioations  for  tranainiwioD  to  the  United  States: 
Algeria.     {See  France.) 
Atgsntiua:  Moseo  Nacional,  BaeuosAyres. 
Anatria:  K.  E.  Stalistische  Ceatral-Commisalos,  Vienna. 
Brazil:  Bibliotheca  NacioDal,  Rio  de  Jaoeiro. 

Belgiam:  Commisaion  dea  ficbanges  luterDatiooani,  Rne  dn  itnaf^,5,  Bmaaela. 
Bolivia:  University,  Chnqnisaoa. 
Britiah  America:  Packages  aent  by  mail. 

Btitiab  Coloujes:  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  London,  England. 
Britiah  Gniana,    (8tt  British  Colonies.) 
Cape  Colony:  Colonial  Secretary,  Cape  Town. 
Chile :  Uoiveraidad  de  Chile,  Santiago. 
China:  Zi-ka-wei  ObaervataTy,  Shanghai. 
Colombia:  Biblioteoa Naciouat,  Bogotd. 

Costa  Rioar  OQcina  de  Depiisito,  Reparto  y  Can,ie  Int«tn  a  clonal,  San  JiMd. 
Denmark;  Kongelige  Danske  VideuHkaliemea  Selak a b,  Copenhagen. 
Dntch  Oniana:  SnrinaaraHche  Koloniale  Bibliotheek,  Paramaribo. 
East  India:  Director  General  of  Stores,  India  Office,  London,  England. 
Ecuador:  Observatorio  del  Colegio  Nacionul,  Qnito. 
Egypt :  Sooi^tu  Kh^diviale  de  G^ograpbie,  Cairo. 

France:  Bureau  Fran^aia  dea  Elcliangea  InCeruationauz,  110  Rne  de  Qrenelle,  Pula. 
Germany:  Dr.  Felix  inilgel,  Scbtnkendorf  Slrasae, 9,  Leipzig. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireluad :  William  WeHley  &  Son,  28  Essex  street.  Strand,  London 
Guadeloupe.     (Stt  France.) 

Guatemala:  Instituto  Nucional  de  Gnatemala,  Gnatemulii, 
Haiti :  SBci^taiie  d'Etat  des  BelationH  Eit^rieurea,  Port  an  Prince. 
Hondnraa:  Biblioteca  Nacional. Tegucigalpa. 
Hungary :  Dr.  Joseph  von  Kutusy,  "  Bedonte,"  Budapest. 
Iceland.    (Stt  Denmark.) 

Italy:  Biblioteca  NazionaleVittorioEmanueleiRame. 
Japan:  Minister  of  Foreign  An'airs,Tokio, 
Javu.     (See  Netberlanda.) 
Liberia:  Liberia  College,  Uonrovia, 
Madeira.     (Set  Portugal.) 
Malta.     (Set  British  Colonies.) 
Mauritius.     {Sk  British  Colonies.) 
Mexico:  Packages  sent  by  mail. 
Mozambique.     {S(4  Portugal.) 

Natal:  Agent-Oeneral  for  Natal,  London.  England. 
Netlierhinda :  Bnrpau  Scientifiqne  Centnil  .\>erlnndaiH,  Den  Hnlder  _, 
Newfoundland :  Transmissions  xi'iit  direct  by  mail.  ,,  V^  j()OQ  IC 
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New  South  Wales:  Goverament  Board  for  IntematioDftl  EicbaDgw,  Free  Publio 

Library,  Sydne;. 
New  Zealaud:  Colonial Maseam,  Welliugtoii. 
Nicatagoa:  Mlniaterio  de  Relacionee  Exteriores,  Managna. 
Norway ;  Kongelige  Norske  Frederike  UDiveraitet,  Cbristiania. 
Paraguay :  Govemment,  Abdu^iod. 
P«m:  Biblioteca  Naoional,  Lima. 
Pbili[ipioe  Islands.     (See  Spain.) 

Polynesia:  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hoaoliiln. 
Portugal:  Btblioteca  Nacioual.  Lisbon. 
QueeoHland :  Registrar- General  of  Qneenslanil,  Brisbane. 
Ronmania.     (Ste  Germany.) 
RiiBBia'.  Coniiuiesion  Hnsse  ties  Sobaugps  tntematlonaax,  BibliothAqne  Impifrlale 

Publiqne,  St.  Petersburg, 
Saint  Helena.     (See  Britlab  (^oloDies.) 
fan  SalvMlor:  Hiueo  Nacionsl,  San  Salvailor. 
Servia.     (5c«Geniiany.; 

Siani:  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  New  York. 
Soutb  Anstralia:  AHtrononiioal  Observatory,  Adelaide. 
Spain;  Rttal  Acudemia  ile  Ciencias,  Madrid. 
Sweden  :  Kougliga  SvensVa  Vetenskaps  Akademien,  Stockbolm. 
Switzerland:  Btblioth^qne  F^d^rale,  Bern. 

Syria :  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Chaich,  New  York. 
Tasmaoia:  Hoyal  Society  of  Tasmania,  Hobartou. 

Torkey:  Amerioan  Board  of  CniumiBsionerB  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston,  Hase. 
Urngnay :  Oiicina  de  I>ep<>Bito,  Reparto  y  Canje  Interuacional,  Montevideo. 
Venezuela:  Miiseo  Nacional,  CariicaB. 

Victoria:  Poblic  Library,  Hnsenms,  and  National  Gallery,  Melbourne. 
Western  Anstralia:  Agent- General,  London,  England, 

ITVaniniunang  of  exekangei  to/oreig«  conntriet. 
CoDDtry.  I>atc  of  traDsmlmioii. 

ArgaoUtw '  July  *0,  September  3S,  Deoember  18.  lOflt  Februuy  1],  June  II).  1888. 

AoitTla '  Jaly  2,U,  2e,  28,  Angnst  ID,  14,  September  9,  IS,  October  II,  S3,  Novem- 
ber 1.1897. 

Belglaro July  13. 14,  September  11, 1&.  Ontoberlfl.  Novnober  17.  21, 18ST;  Jun- 

I      sry  S.  27,  Harcb  4.  Hq  IB,  26,  IStS. 

BtavU September  23, 1897;  Jane  10. 1898. 

Bnstl July  20.  September  33,  December  18,  1897;  Febnuiyll,  Jane  ID.  1888. 

BriUih  coliwie* '  AugDHte,  September  IS.  December  II.  1897;  Hwch  8.  M*y  24.  Jane  28, 

1898. 

Cape  Colony September  27,  December  11, 1897:  Jnne  lS.lSe8. 

CUna Jaannry  3,  June  29,  llt98. 

Chile July  20,  September  23.  December  18,  1897 1  Fabrnuy  U,  Jnne  10,  1898. 

Coknnbia July  20,  September  23,  1897  <  Jane  10,  1898. 

CoetnSlcB September  24,  December  22,  18ST;  June  13,  1898. 

Cuba February  83, 1898. 

Denmark Auguit  4. September  14. November  16.30,1897:  Jsnoftry  «.M»rch  12. 

Uay  lS.Junel!l,lS8e. 

Baat  India Augoet  O.Sept«nber  W.Deeembor  8,1887,  Febnuiry  l[;,M»y  24,Jane 

!      28,1898. 

BfTpt j  September27, December  11,1897:  JaDalG,1888. 

FnuueandcoloBlM July  8,28.  Aognat  4. 14,  September  IS,  IB,  October  IS,  IS,  Hovember  6,90. 
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.   Jnlr2,14.S«,Anga«l 

IS,  U,  SO.  December  2, 1^  1897 ;  Ju 
24,  Ma;  3,  June  !,  18, 2T,  1808. 
July  t,  1«,  Jl,  August  S,  U,  Septan berlu,  18,  Oelober  13, 20, 28,  NoTumber 
0,22.20,30,D6OBinbrr  2,8,11,28,18971  Jaunarj  13,21,24,  Febrnmry  S, 
'      15,25.  M»rch  8,  April  25,  M»y  IB.  24.  Jqbb  4, 18, 28, 1BS8. 
.1  S«pleiuber21, 18971  JnDBia,  1B88. 


HaDgar; ;  Febrnsrj  2.  Jane  1', 

IWy i  July  9, 31,  Angnit  1( 

comber  1,2, ItWT;  JiuiiiiiTy  7, Febrnary  t,Marchl,UBy9, Jiiiie24,  tSSS. 

Japan DeoemberO.iaff?^  Juiieie,ie»8. 

Liberia j  December II,  18ff7;  June  15,18B8. 

MeiW (Byiegfoteredaiail.l 

TTbUI December  11, ISffT;  June  15, 1898. 

New  SoDth  Wiiln '  Jnlyja.geptembcT  17.  December  24,  1807^  Hay  24. 1898. 

Netberlanda July  •.  Angoat  3.  Septenbei  13,  November  17.27.  Deoember  1,  ISBTj 

Jsanary  10,  Msrcb  8,  May  12.  June  21, 1898. 

New  Zealand '  Jely  23,  September  27.  December  21, 1897;  May  24, 1898. 

Nicaragna SepWmber  24,  December  23, 1897;  June  13, 1888. 

Norw.ny SepMmberl3,Hi»emb6r2T,Deconib«rl,  1897;  January  11, May  19,  Jnno 

'      17,  IMS. 

Pern July  20,  Septomber  S3,  DeeBmbm  18, 1897 1  JnnBlO,l898. 

Polynesia '. July  23,  Ileeeinber  24,  1897;  May  21, 1898. 

Portngal KeptemWr  U,No<einbBr  30,  1897;  Janaary  12,  Uay  1,1898. 

Qneenaland Jnly  23,  September  27,  Navember  9,  December  24,  1897;  January  at, 

MarcU  9,  May  4,  June  28,  1898, 

Roumaoia (Included  In  Germany.) 

Rnula i  Jnly  lU,Anguat 2, September  13. 15, OctoberlS. November  19, 27,  Decem- 
ber 1,2. 1S97;  January  lO, February  3,  Martb  3,  Hay  8,  June  21,  IS9B. 

San  Salvador I  September  24, 1397;  June  23, 1898. 

Bervia ;  (Included  in  Germany.) 

.Scnih  Auatralia j  July  23,  September  27,  December  24,1887;  May  24, 1898. 

Spain Augustn.Septemberlt,  November  20,30,1897;  February  10, 1898. 

Sweden j  July  10,  Auguat  2,  Septamber  15,  October  18,  Navember  19, 27,  December 

:      1, 2, 1897;  January  10.  Feliruiry  3,  March  3,  May  8,  Juub  28, 1896. 

Swltserland '  Augoat  2.17,  September  21, October  27. November  27,I>eoember  I.ieoTi 

January  8,  March  7.  May  10,  June  21, 1898. 

Taamania December  24, 1897. 

Turkey '  Janoar.v  12,1898. 

tlrugaay Septanilwr  23,  December  18, 1897  ^  February  ll,JmielO,  1898. 

Veneiuela July  20,  September  23,  December  IB,  1897:  June  10, 1898. 

Victoria jDly23.Septemberl7.December24,ie97;  May  24,1898. 

Western  AuatraUa July  23,  December  24, 1897 ;  MBy24,IB«tl. 

The  distribution  of  exchangeB  to  foreign  conatriea  was  made  in  1,140  cases,  repr«- 
Motiug  219  trftDeniiBBioDs,  as  follows: 

Argeotina 24     Braeil  15 

Anatria 61      British  America  a 

Belgium 37  i  British  Col  on  iea II 

Bolivia 2  I  Cape  Colony 6 


a  Packages  sent  hj  mail. 
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Chin 


Chile -. 

Ooloiubia 

CofltaRioa 

Cnba 

Denmark 

East  Indi» 

Egypt 

[■'t«nce  and  ColoniM 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Gnat«mala . 

Honduras . 

Hnngar; 

Italy 

Japan 

Libsria 

Mozicoa '  Uruguay 

Natal 2  ■  Venezuela 

New  Sooth  Wales 13  |  Vicbiria 

Netherlands 24  |   Western  Anstrali 


New  Zealand 8 

Nicaragua 1 

Norway 15 

Pern 4 

Polynesia 3 

Portugal 7 

Qaeensland U 

Bonmanis  b 

Russia 42 

San  Salvador 2 

Serriaft  

South  Aiietralia 6 

Spain 11 

Sweden 28 

Switzerland.. 33 

Tasmania 1 

Turkey 1 


a  Packages  sent  by  mail. 


b  Inclndad  in  tranemissious  to  Germany. 


Shipments  of  United  States  oongressional  pabltcatioDS  were  made  on  Ootober  1, 
1897,  January  19,  1898,  and  April  19,  1898,  to  the  governments  of  the  following- 
named  countries: 


Argentina. 

Denmark. 

Aostria. 

France. 

Baden. 

Germany. 

Bavana. 

England. 

Belginm. 

Haiti. 

Baenoe  Ay  res. 

Hungary. 

Brazil. 

India. 

Canada  f  Ottawa). 

Italy. 

Canada  (Toronto). 

Japan. 

Chile. 

Mexico. 

Colombia. 

Hetherlanda. 

Sonth  Anetralia. 

New  South  Wales. 

Spain. 

New  Zealand. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Switzerland. 

Peru. 

Taamaoio. 

Portugal. 

Uroguay. 

Prase  ia. 

Queensland. 

Victoria. 

RuBBIIt. 

Western  AustraUa 

Saxony. 

A  special  shipment « 

Shipments  to  Greece 

ment  of  April  19 


lade  to  Western  Australia  on  Juue  33,1898. 
Turkey  have  been  temporarily  suspencled,  and  the  ship- 
'ily  withheld  from  Spain. 


Total  Government  shipments , 190 

Total  miBoellaneoiiB  shipments 1,140 

Total  shipments 1,330 

Total  shipments  last  year 1,300 


Respectfully  submitted. 


RlCHAKP  Rathbitm, 

Mtittant  Seeretarg, 


Sterelary  of  the  Smithsonian  liutUittion. 
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Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  BDbmit  the  report  of  the  NatioQoI  Zoological  Park  for 
the  year  eurling  Jane  30,  1S98. 
Id  re^onse  to  ;our  reqaeat  that  the  raport  shftll  begin  with  the  following  Btate- 


1.  The  amoDnt,  kinds,  and  clnases  of  property  bdonging  to  the  Park; 

2.  The  amount  of  anoh  property  acquired  during  the  twelve  months  coTered  by 
the  report ; 

'  3.  The«3tent  and  kind  of  improvem^nta  made  in  the  buildiuge  and  gronnds  during 
the  past  year  and  the  eatimiited  coat; 

4.  The  exteut  and  character  of  the  loaaes  of  property  and  the  origin  and  oauwB — 
1  have  the  honor  to  aay  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  there  were  in  the  park  thir- 
teen biiiidings  for  animala,  which  have  cost  about  960,000 ;  aix  baildinga  for  admin- 
istratire  puipoeee,  coating  aboat  $9,000;  fences  and  oatdonr  ioclosules,  costing 
about  $20,000;  machioery,  tonla,  aod  implBmenta,  valued  at  $2,000;  borsee,  valued 
at  $885;  office  fnmitare,  6xtnrea,  and  booka,  worth  about  $950;  and  nuraariea  of 
tree«  and  ahruba,' estimated  at  $1,000.  The  valne  of  the  roadways  constructed  in  the 
park  aiDoe  its  occupation  by  the  Government  ie  about  $35,000. 

The  collection  of  living  animalB  nsed  for  purpoaea  of  exhibition  compHaed  549 
specimens,  embracing  124  apucioa,  moat  of  which  were  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  estimated  valae  of  the  anlmaU  owned  by  the  Oovemmeut  ia  $25,000. 

There  whs  acquired  during  the  twelve  mouths  covered  by  this  report  property 
amounting  to  about  $11,000,  about  $6,200  being  for  baildiugs  and  $2,500  for  animals, 
ineluding  their  transportation.  A  oonaiderable  onmbei  of  animals  were  presented, 
the  uioat  valuable  of  these  being  a  Virginia  deer,  a  oapuohin  monkey,  2  coyot«B, 
aome  cocicatooa  aud  macaws,  the  white  and  the  wood  ibis.  The  herd  of  biHou  now 
cowpriaee  10  apecimena,  and  as  they  seem  to  thrive  in  captivity,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  may  lie  indefinitely  perpetuated.  It  will,  no  doubt,  often  be  deairable  to  croas 
this  herd  with  others  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  too  close  breeding. 

Twelve  animals  have  bred  in  the  park,  producing  an  aggregate  of  35  births.  A 
few  animals  were  received  trom  the  Yellowstone  Park,  among  which  were  8  apeci- 
mena of  the  American  white  pelican. 

A  cuDsideruble  improvement  haa  been  effected  in  tlie  buildinga  by  removing  the 
group  of  shops  and  the  property  yard  from  the  [iiominent  plaon  which  they  occupied 
to  the  northward  of  the  main  building.  It  was  never  intended  that  this  should  be 
adopted  oa  the  permanent  situation  of  theae  buildinga,  aud  as  the  development  of 
the  park  proceeded  their  intraaion  became  more  and  more  irksome.  Some  conaider- 
alde  difficulty  wna  experienced  in  properly  locating  the  sbopa.  It  ia  necessary  that 
they  ahould  l>e  conveniently  accessible,  and  at  the  aame  time  where  they  do  not 
markedly  attract  public  nttention.  After  carefully  weighing  all  practicable  loca- 
tions, it  waa  finally  decided  that  the  best  place  woe  one  originally  proposed  by  Mr. 
Olmsted,  which  is  on  the  bauka  of  Rook  Creek,  a  few  hnndred  yards  above  the 
Qnorry  Road  bridge,  not  far  &om  the  paddocks  for  deer  and  llamas.  Their  situa- 
tion is  not  very  snitable  for  animals,  and  ia  not  in  public  view  from  the  main  road. 
A  long,  low  building  was  here  erected  to  serve  as  a  carpenter  and  blackamlth  shop. 
Its  cost  was  about  $1,000. 
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~  The  ground  vaeated  upon  the  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  deairabls  Hilea  in  the 
park  far  buildings,  was  lined  for  the  ereotioa  of  a  large  shed  suitable  far  herbivorona 
animalH  reqairing  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  This  hoiue  ia  abont  W  by  100  feet 
with  a  wing  30  by  40  feet.  The  small  sum  available  made  it  neoeesarj  to  limit  the 
coDstrnction  to  bare  necessitieH.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  lay  a  floor  or  to 
liniHh  the  interior  in  auy  bat  the  ronghetit  manner.  Eventually  this  house  will  be 
iteeil  mainly  forsach  animals  as  antelopes  and  tropical  deer.  It  is  therefore  known 
as  the  antelope  house.     Its  coat  was  about  $3,500. 

The  aqnarinm  received  from  the  Atlanta  Exposition  was  partly  set  up  in  one  of 
the  abandoned  sheds.  About  $200  was  expended  on  this  dnring  the  year.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  suitable  person  for  keeping  this  aquarium  a  competitive  examination  was 
held  by  the  Civil  Service  Cummission  and  th«  successful  competitor  was  finally 
appointed.  The  first  tauks  to  be  established  were  those  for  fresh  water.  These 
have  been  fed  by  water  from  the  city  mains,  but  as  this  is  frequently  very  turbid  it 
became  necessary  to  use  an  alnni  filter  for  the  pnrpose  of  clearing  it.  This  is  dis- 
advantageous, as  it  requires  constant  care  and  watchfulness  to  prevent  an  excess  of 
the  salt  impregnating  the  water  and  injuring  the  fish.  It  is  tbonght  that  a  more 
satisfactory  water  supply  can  be  obtained  by  sinking  wells  near  the  creek  and  forc- 
ing the  water  to  the  sqnariuni  by  a  pQmp. 

A  new  deer  paddock  was  established  dating  the  year  upon  the  high  ground  near 
the  western  entrance  at  a  cost  of  $800.  The  cold  damp  exposure  near  the  creek, 
where  the  paddocks  have  been  situated,  ia  found  to  affect  the  health  of  the  animals. 

Smiall  abeltere  and  alterations  amounting  to  $700  were  made  during  the  year. 

Then  wan  expended  upon  the  continuation  of  the  road  along  the  meadow  and  its 
slopes  $4,800,  Repairs  to  existing  roads  amounted  to  about  $1,000.  Upon  walks 
there  waa  spent  $650. 

The  seeding,  planting,  aoddlng,  and  improving  of  gronnds  cost  in  the  neighborbood 
of  $1,200. 

Considerable  deterioration  lu  the  buildinge  and  incloanres  of  the  park  has  occurred 
during  the  year,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  temporary  charactcrof  these  structures. 
The  elephant  bam  ia  still  in  a  very  serious  condition,  the  floor  in  the  principal  ani- 
mal house  greatly  needs  to  be  wholly  replaced,  and  the  smaller  buildings  and  cages 
mnst,  many  of  them,  soon  be  entirely  rebuilt.  The  bridge  over  Rock  Creek  near  the 
Qaarry  road  ahowa  aigns  of  decay  in  some  of  Its  principal  timbers,  and  will  aoou 
have  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  permanent  etrnctnre.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  will 
cost  about  $B,SOO. 

The  losses  of  animals  were  no  greater  than  is  usnal  among  animals  kept  in  con- 
finement, although  several  of  the  buildings  are  by  no  means  suitable  for  the  animala 
confined  in  them.  Tropical  birds  and  monkeys  necessarily  suffer  when  placed  in 
buildings  that  are  not  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  at  least  TO".  It  is  hoped 
that  houses  specially  adapted  to  these  classes  of  animals  may  be  erected  in  the  paik 
at  no  distant  day. 

I  append  herewith  a  list  of  the  animals  in  the  park  at  the  close  of  the  year;  also 
the  acoeeaions  &om  various  sources  dnriug  the  year. 

Animal*  in  Iht  NatUmat  Zaologieal  Park  June  30,  1898. 


ijneticKa  blaon  iBitonamtrieaniu) . 

ZsbD  (B»  Jnduivi) 

CooiDiDD  gmt  ( Coprii  AirRM) 

Cuhmere  goat  ( Copra  Mmu) 

IndUu  utelope  (AntilajH  i 


Ifl  American  elk  (CerrtM  eanodnmt) ... 
S  Tlrginlm  d«flT  ( Oariaetu  virginiainta\ 
10  ,  Solld-boi>fMliog(5u(nrciA>.TU'.*>lid 


(Msofylu  iajUfu^ 

Pnmg-honi  intelop*  <An(iIixkifira  onuri- j  |  Llama  MucAenia^liHna) 


Indbui  elapbaot  {Elrpluu  indimt) 

UanfFtKiltB) 

Tiget  {FrlUtigtUi 

Leopard  (friitpof  dm) 

Puma(F(Kiconeolor) 

Spoiled  lyni  ( Lynx  nijot  maeulalun 

Spotted  hyeBit(B]/ima  tmaila) 

KuMtin  wolf  hound 

SUb  hound 

Mutlff 

StBernalddog 

PolnUr 

CbosBpenke  Bay  Hog 

SmooDi-eosled  fox  lerriir 

Wipe-hBired  fox  lerrier 

Browo  Freuch  poodle 

Eskimo  dug 

Gr«)-  wolf  iCanii  Input  griuo-albta) 

Blwkwuir  (ranii  Input  grimalita) 

Coyote  (raniiiainini) 

Red  tax  ( Tulpei  pmntj/hanitiut) 

Swift  Tut  iVulpii  rflai) 

Gray  foi  (Uracgan  cinerro-argtnttvi} 

Moin[00«o  (Htrpttla  mungat 

tijntOidielitbarbara\ 

Horth  American  otter  (totro  ftwlioiiim) . 
AmeriHo  baiftT  {Taxiiln amtritanai ... 
Klnk^lou  (CereoiqrfM eni.dMDrniiIiiW    .... 

arayrofltl-niondi(.Vojtt»Tiari™) 

CaoomUtle  (fiiuaanteui  oilvtaj 

IUo<«on  (Protpon  lolor) 

Black  bear  I  rrnuamn-feaiiiu) 

Orlzily'bcar  <  rri>.i  Asrrjhilii) 

CaliruiDia  Boa  lion  (Zolophui  cal'/amianuf 

Harbor  MB]  (/■Ai^ai'ifiilina) 

MarMHie  monkey  {ilaeaeuM  rynmnolgui) . . 

Bonnet  moaiirj  [llaaacui  tinitut) 

Rhrana  monkey  (JfaranurrftMU.) 

Albino  rat  (JfiwraUtu) 

ADitrlcBii  heaver  (Oatlor fiber) 

Woodchurk  (Arelmiju  tnonai} 

pT^lHe  dog  (Vynomifr  tudovieianuM) 

Bcd-tMllled  squirrel  i  Sdunu  annogiuttT) . 

Foi  squirrel  (Sciurui  niger) 

Gray  squlriel  iSeiiinuitanlineiuit) 

CrMled  poreDpluBi//i/«(rii(;rt»«o(a) 

Canada  porcupine  (EriUiiion  dnrianii)... 

Creeled  BROUII  llkugprotta  crMatai 

QBiry.Tumped  agouti  {Vatyproita  piym- 

Iteilcan  agouti  (Danfrotta 
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Asara'e  agnull  {Dat^provia  aiarcB}..  ...... 

I   QairKt  pis  tCaeia  porcellutj 

ij  I-'orlbenj  vary  log  hare  (ZiipuiatniTuanuf), 
'   Rooky    Mountain   varying    hare    lLrpii$ 

Ij  Enjllsli  rabbit  (i*puj«™fctihM) 

;  Angora  rabbit  (/.cpuietminiiu*) , 

;  Six-handed  BrmBdlllo(i>a«ypuHX«iA0tu4J. 
j  PcbB  Bnuadillo  ( Talutia  nownuiiuf  s) 

Gray  kangaroo  (Jfoeropu^ap.),,. 

Bi'nsh'tBlled  rock  kangaroo {Pflroj^tepfla- 
imllata} 


I   dark'anutcncker(jrtie\^nifraei>lutHbiand> 
.   SDlpbut-orestedoockBtoii(f7aeaIua0<iJA-i(a) 

Leadbeaur's  cockatoo  ( Oaeatua  Uadluaitri) 
Bare  tyod cockatoo  (Cacaluapvnnopu)  ... 

;  Yellow  and  blue  luHoaoMraararautuo).. 

I  Ked   and   yellow  and  blue  macaw  Ura 

'   Green  parrakeet  (Omuruj  gp.) 

CBrolltia  paroquet  (ConunucarolinnKM).. 
'  Tellow-naped  amaum  (Amatona  attrtrpal- 

I  LcvaillDDI'H aniaian  (AmaionalieaiilanH). 

liny  parrot  IPtiUaeut  irMaau) 

<iTuat  homed  owl  (Bubo  virffinianua} 

Barred  owl  l^mium  nrbulsntn) 

Bald  engle  (BaUaftai  levaxephalut) 

Red' tailed  hawk  (Bairo  bvrialit) 

;  Torkey  vulture  lOofAarfei  aura) 

I   Rbgdove  (C'afBmiwpoJunilnu} 

'  Chiclaiaca  iOnaiii  vitula  mattailiti 

,   Le»erniEor-bill«dcuraiwow(jrt(u9l(»Mn- 

Peafowl  (Pavo  erUMv) 

I  SaBdblllrraue(OrU(ni(zi«ina> 

Whoopins  vnnp  (OriH  anHricana) 

I  Great  blui>  heroa  lArita  btrodlai) 

!  Black  crowned   night    heron  tSgOicomc 

nyrticoTOx  mtviun 

'  Wood  iblB  ITantaliittoenlator] 

WhI It II nil  swan  (Oltr  coluvMatnai 

j  lIuleawanlC|/ffiiu*j7ilii™) 

Brant<flron(o  Imiiefo) 

i|  Canaila  goose  <BranIacanadAM<t) 

Hulcbins'  gooao  (Branlatat 

Chinese  goone  lAimr  q^gnoUUet, 

Mandarin  duck  f  Deiutrimfiag»lrrieidala) , 
,   Pekin  duck  (Aniu  ap.) 
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AniataU  tu  the  A'ationat  ZooUtgiettt  Park  June  SO,  1898 — Continued. 


Mum-  I 
ber.  \ 


Afi 


BIBDa — oanUn  ufd . 

omnLaD  cluck  (^  ndt  bottrAof) 

.DHrlcAD  vhltopellun  iPtUamuterytiiTO' 

rJ^mcAot) 

.mericdd  bcirlng  i^ull  (Zniruf  dr^«nfa£u« 

svnihtonianui) 

itrich  {mruOiio  earaebu) 


Alligator  lASigaliiT  miitSuippimtii) 
Snapping  turtle  I  Ghdydra  ttrpentina 
Painted  Inrtle  <  Chrgumgi  pieU) 


Hud  turtle  (O&fWffembfH  p^ntuyivaniflim 

Terrapin  (P«urfinii/«»p,) 

Q«pher  turtle  iXtrtAi 

Ignana  (/{Ttidna  Bp.) 

GOa  noniter  {Hdaderma  tiitpett 


I   Copperhead  lAndi 

■    Wawr  mofcaaln  (. 

Python  [l^lkm  b] 

;  Boa  lB«a  corutriet 


I   13ulUiiiike</'ilUD}iAuuiyf) 

PineBcake  (/\tuo)]Ait  m^twlfufuv) 

||  W.Wkt,aa.V6(OphibBliitdBl<aluti 

I  KlngBnakB(ppAit«Jm^iiii«) 

I  QUck  anake  (Sominium  ecnflHelsr) 

!|  Garter  BuakB  ffjWffnfa  tirtaliai 

I  Water  anake  (A'rUni  t<pf don) 

I    Ktti^-wtt^tntVb {Utttrodim piatyrhinut) •  ^ 
Gopher  Boake  (^pifotdff  corau  couprrii) 




Indljte- 

F. 

reign. 

"^tlS"- 

TetlO. 

M 

21 

Z 

KB 

Total 

338 
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Capuchin 

Keilfoi 

Do 

Ony'or 

Do 

Do 

RaOHHH] 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Common  goat 

Prairie  dog 

Jfotthern  varying 
Engliah  rabbit.... 

Do 

Do 

8M  98- 


'.  O'ConuoT,  Wuhington,  D.  C 

.  A.  Aiiguat,  jr..  PineBili,  Ky 

lonlB  Bartlett,  Hombrook,  Pa. . . . 

;.  Roaa.  Washington.  D,  C 

V.W.  Bride.  Waahington.  D.C... 

L.M.Walti.Washlnf;ton.D.C 

I.T.HarTey,  Washington.  D.C. 

L.  U.  Nicholann.  Orlando.  F]a 

I.Monroe.  WaaUinglon,  D.C 

)r.  W.  F.  Ilutchinaoo.  Winchealor, 


1,  D.C, 


bolaou,  Orlando,  Fla. 


W.T.  Lynch,  Waaliinalon.  D.C 

A.M.Oreen.Anacoalia,  D.C 

Uca.  W.  W,  Anderaou,  Waahlngton,  D.  C 

A.  F.  Chapman.  Itethel.  Me 

Weatley  Peckham,  Waahington.  D.  C  . . . 

Mlu  Sallie  Lacy,  Wa»hlngtoii,  D.  C 

Leo  BuBch,  Waahington,  D.C 

A.  F.  Chapman,  tietbpl.  Me 
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lAtt  a/  acee»sio<n»  for  fitcal  year  eulja^  June  SO,  1898 — Coatiiined. 
ANIUALS  PRESENTED— ContlDDHl. 


Toikey  Tultnre.... 

OoldEn«>Kle 

Bed-tsllcd  linwk... 
Amariciin  ospruy.. 


Onat 


YeUowaDdblneniBcaw.. 

WhlWibi*. 

Woodibia 

BUck-orowDod  night  heri 

Soakeblrd 

Florida  cormonnt 


JobnT.D«twiler,Nsw  Smyrna,  Flu 

Wm.  PalfflBT.WMhingUm.  D.C 

HKrtelJ  A  ConWKv,  CuralKtluid,  Md- 

Dr.J.W.Kalm,y™nkUnvme,N.Y 

B.  H .  UJller  and  B.  T.  Roodhoiun,  WanhinitOD,  D.  C 

H,  E.  Wyati,  Baltimore,  Md 

A.M.  SichoUon,  Orlando, Fla 

J.H.HhuIII,  WmbiDKloD.D.  C 

MlMKthBlWuodwKiil,KnoivlllD.TBnn 

E.  T.MiiKlnnej,  Wsuhlngton.D.C 

J,L,Hut<ihlnHni,Waihln^n.D.C 

Mn.M.A.BUke.WaahlDKton.D.C 

W.H.HantlngtoD.WashlDElnii.D.C 

Mm.  N.  F.KeBfH,SjnMnn*,  N.y 

r.  U.  n«L«oa,  cimgul.geDeral  nt  Onajaqail,  Ecuador. 
A.  M.  Hicholwn,  Orlando,  FU 


iniltb,  Wublngton,  D.C 

AlKgatfli PraDclsPretrola.WoahiiiglOB.D.C 

Do G.F.S8ifert,Baltlnio™,Mrt 

Do '  Mrn.Cranford.Waahinglon,  D.  U 

Do Metropolitan  Clnb,  Waahlnglon,  D.  C . . . 

Do ArehleDorat,  Waabington,  D.  C 

Do ■  Mm. Mackaj-Smlth,  Waaliinglon.  D.C.. 

Do ■-    LBwronce  (iil«oii, 'WaaliinglJin,  D.  C 

Do H.C.  Bannalt,  Company  A,  Fint  Rogimni 

nmbla  Volnnt«er«,  lampa,  Fbl. 

Do '  W.B.CarLla,  Waaliington.D.C 

hnnieleon ,  Mrs.CranforO,  Waahlngtun,  D.C 

}  W.Btewart,  Waahlnglon.D.  C 

.!  W.  W.  Wilaon,  Caaagnndd.  Aril 

.    UW.Purlnton.Banner.Kana 

.    B.  Saera,  Waabington,  D.C 

J  J.  Y. DetwUer, Now  Smyrna, Fl» 

Le  Conte'a  snakd E.  Meyonberg,  Pecoa  City,  Te* 

Python G.P.EnatIs, Waabington, D.C 

Bull  anske L.W.Porlnton,  Banner,  Kana 

Blank  Snake A.M.NlBliOlimii,t>rlandQ,Fl».- 

Mountain  bUck  anake victor  Mindeleif,  Waabington,  D.C 

Hog-Doaed  anake A.  M.NkhoUon,  Orlando,  Fla 


Bonudlliaid 

Olla  monster 

Prairie  rattleauake  ■■ 
Copperhead  SDnke... 
Scarlet  snake 


AinMAT.S  LENT. 


Barbaryape C.  Cannon.  Wanblngton,  D.  C 

White-throated  capuchin. ....  J, L.Hoge,Neill,Va 

HoDgoose John  Paine,  Washington,  D.C 

Cnmniau  gnat E,  S,  Schmld.  Waahiuglon,  D.  C 

Do C.W.Keale. Waabington, D.C -- 

Peafoirl E.aSrhmid. Waablnglon.D.c; 

AUigator Capt-Thoa.Crueo.r,  S.  A,.  Waabington.  DC 


,   L.tlOl^lC" 


REPORT  OF  THK  BKCRETABT. 
Itioni /or  JUcal  gear  ending  Junt  SO,  /^.V$— CuDtiiii 
M  RECEIVED  IS  EXCHASUE. 


Spider nonluy KK-Hchmld. WuhinKtoii.D.C 

BkldMicle dii 


^oinkif*  I'urchattd. 


North  Ameriann  otter  (I»tra  Aitdtanfeo) •• 

Caliromia  sea  lion  (Zaloplmt  ca H/or uiaiiHg) :{ 

Attierican  blsoa  {Atiou  anuricanue) 3 

Carolina  parrakect  (Conurix  earolinniiia) :{ 

ShnrivDOBod  crocodile  [Crocodilai  amerieanvi} 'i 

Iguana  f/jMaBaap.) 3 

Banded  baHilink  {BtuilUcui  rillalutj  . 2 

Dianiunil  mttleanake  (Crolaltu itdamanUm) 4 

Banded  rattleeaakn  {Crolalut  jkvrrii/v«) 1 

Wat«r  moccasin  {Jnciitrodon  piaBirann'l B 

Pine  snake  ll'iluophi)  mWaiioIeucM*) 4 

King  snake  (Ophibolm  gtlnlai) 6 

tiopbetBoako  (_8piloteM  cerait  eonptrii) 2 

AnimaU  bom  in  llit  yalionai  /oolu'/iial  I'ark. 

Lion  {FelUlto) 4 

Puma  {Felit  caneolor) 7 

American  bison  (BUon  amerieaHn^') 1 

Zebu  (Axiadiciu) 1 

Cashmere  goat  (Capra  hircMt) 1 

American  elk  (Cwriu  amadtniii) 4 

Virginia  de«r  (Caridcut  Hr^inianufi) 2 

Llama  (Auchenia  glrnim) 2 

Crested  poronplne  [Hyiiru  cr'ulata) 1 

Ring  dove  {Coltanba patumbaa) , 3 

Unte  enan  (Cggnns  gibbai) 6 

WatermoocMin  {Ancitti-odim }ii$eiforu$) 6 

Jnimali  i-apliired  in  tht  .\atumal  Zootogical  Parle. 

Raccoon  (/'nwyon  iolor) 2 

Aninalt  receirtd  froK  Yettoirilone  Satiooal  Park. 

American  man*'^  (^''^  P**^  ^''''"'''*''<') ^ 

Rooky  Mountain  jay  (Fa-i»ortaii  caiiadmri*  capitatit) 2 

Hutchins  goosv  (Bratita  canadmtia  hutciintii) 1 

American  white  pelican  {Pefetanut  ersthrarliiinehot) 8 


V  ACCRKsr 


Animals  preeenteil 

Animals  parchaneil — 

AniniiriH  lent 

Animals  received  iu  exchange 

Animala  bom  In  the  Zoological  Park  . 
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AniiDAls  cAptared  in  thn  ZooIoku'bI  Pnrk 2 

Ad Imala  received  from  the  Vellowstoue  National  Turk l<i 

Total 3W 

Number  of  specimens  on  baud  June  30,1897 567 

AcoesaioQB  during  the  yeareoiliiig  June  30, 1898 215 

Total 782 

Dedact— 

Deaths 184 

Aiiiiii a) H  escaped  orUlieruCed 7 

Animaia  excbaoged 15 

AduuhIb  returned  to  owners 27 

233 

ADlinataoivl.aDilJui.u30, 1898 519 

Eeepactfally  sabiuitted. 

Fkank  Bakkr,  SuperinUndeHl. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Langlkv, 

Searelarg  of  the  SiHilli$onian  IntUtutian. 
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Apprndik  v. 


Sir:  I  have  the  bonor  to  Bnbmit  tlie  report  of  the  Astrophjalcsl  Observatory  foe 
the  year  ending  Juni>  30,  1898. 

In  response  to  your  reqneat  that  the  report  shall  begin  with  the  following  ntattt- 

1.  The  amoant,  kioils,  and  clasaes  of  property  beloagiug  to  the  Observatory. 

2.  The  amooot  of  such  property  aoinireil  claring  the  twelve  months  covered  by 
the  report. 

3.  The  extent  and  kind  of  iniproTemeiitii  tiiiule  in  the  Imildingnnd  gronnde  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  estimateil  cont. 

4.  The  extent  and  charai^t«r  of  the  liiesea  of  projMrty,  and  the  origin  and  i-nuses. 
I  have  the  honor  to  report: 

Estimtiled 

(a)  Amoant  and  kinds  of  property  in  pcwsession  of  the  Observatory  .Inly  1, 
1838: 

Baildiugi. — These  include  the  main  observatOTy  bailding  and  a  smaller 
photograpLic  room,  with  their  incloanres  and  appurtenances,  such  as 
connecting  platform,  battery  shed,  siderostat  house,  etc $4,000 

Applianaei  of  buitdiugi. — Consisting  of  steam-heating  plant,  refrigerating 
plant,  temperature-control  system,  and  storage  battery  for  general 
pnrpOHefi --- 3,500 

Appaiaiai  far  rentariA. — loclnding  siderostat,  telescopes,  spectroscopes, 
mirrora,  lenses,  galvanometers,  bolometers,  chronographs,  clocks,  micro- 
BCopt-,  comparator,  and  many  other  pieces 21,  000 

Tool*  and  itotk  in  ihop. — Inclndiug  lathes,  planer,  rolls,  motor,  and  small 
tools  and  stock 1,700 

Booka,  drateingi,  and  recorii. — Inclndiug  sets  of  periodicals,  maps,  drawings 
of  appkcatns,  books  of  reference  and  record,  photographic  plates 5,0(0 

Total 35,200 

(h)  Within  the  period  covered  by  the  report  there  has  been  acquired  of  the 

varloDS  kinds  of  property  above  eonmerateil  to  the  amount  of 4, 000 

(c)  Improvements  to  thn  building  were   mnde,  including    repainting    and 

repairs  to  the  extent  of 300 

(d)  Losses  sulfeied  were  trivial,  and  consisted  in  the  breakage  of  apparatus 

by  accident  to  the  extent  of 30 

The  most  important  features  of  the  work  of  the  Astrophyslcal  Observatory  daring 
the  past  year  have  been  as  follows: 

1.  The  instmmental  equipment  has  received  valuable  accession*,  inclnding  afaighly 
sensitive  galvanometer,  designed  and  constructed  at  the  Observatory;  twocylindrlo 
mirrors  hj  Brashear  (which,  as  nsed  for  collimation  of  the  spectroscope,  are  eqniva* 
lent  to  a  lens  of  64  meters  focal  length),  and,  finally  and  most  important  of  all,  a 
system  of  cooling  by  the  expansion  of  ammonia,  whioh  has  mode  possible  an  exten. 
flion  of  constant  temperature  oonUitions  to  cover  the  five  months  of  March,  Aprllf 
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May,  September,  and  October,  otherwise  frec[uently  too  warm.  At  preBeot  the 
chnugu  of  teiuperatiire  of  the  tDUer  room  between  these  wurtiier  mid  the  coldest  win- 
ter months  is  only  a  Ir^tiou  of  a  degree  ecntigrade,  and  diiriu),'  an  hour's  obaerva- 
tion  it,ie  generally  leaa  than  one-tenth  degree,  the  oontrul  being  automatic. 

2.  Many  bolograpLs  of  the  infra-red  aolur  speitrmn  have  been  taheu,  which,  in 
conxeqiience  of  these  improvements,  have  yielded  reHiilts  tbreefold  richer  in  "real" 
detail  corresponding  toBoluTand  telluric  absorption  lines  than  any  hitherto  obtained. 

3.  About  40  uf  tlii-se  bolograpbs  have  been  rooipared,  as  describeil  in  the  Appon- 
dis  to  the  Secretarj  's  Report  for  1896,  and  21  of  tUo  luoat  perfect  have  been  meatiured 
upon  the  comparator  to  determine  the  positiuns  of  the  deflectioiis  found  to  he  "real," 
or,  in  other  words,  curreapondins  to  either  solar  or  telluric  absorption  lines.  These 
coiDparator  measurements  iududi'd  about  14,000  ueparate  observations. 

Tiieru  have  thus  been  founil  over  TOO  absorption  lines  in  the  infra-rad  solur  spec- 
trum between  wave  lengths  0.T6  n  and  6.0  /j,  an  increase  of  aboat  500  over  last  years' 
results. 

4.  With  the  pnrpose  of  making  a  more  aconrate  determination  of  the  wavelengths 
corresponding  to  the  well-delermiued  positions  of  the  absorption  lioes  discovered 
in  the  rock-salt  prismatic  spuetruiii,  a  very  exact  compariHon  of  the  dispersion  of 
roeii  salt  and  duorite  hua  been  made.  This  comparison  will  ullow  the  indirect 
employment  of  certain  recent  and  apparently  very  accurate  determinations  of  the 
wave  ieiigths  iu  the  duorltu  prismatic  spectraui.  Apparatus  hue  been  made  ready 
and  i-ertaiu  preliminary  observutioiis  have  been  taken  to  directly  measure  the  dis- 
persiou  uf  rock  salt.  It  is  hoped  that  these  steps  will  result  iu  furnishing  the  wav« 
lengths  of  the  infra-red  absorption  lines  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  corresponding  to 
i'hu  exactness  of  the  determinatiou  of  their  prismatic  deviations, 

5.  Many  interesting  instances  of  local  variations  in  the  ubj^orption  have  been 
noticed.  Among  these  by  far  the  most  striking  is  a  great  decrease  in  the  absorption 
at  the  longer  wave-length  side  of  the  great  band  V  at  ubuiit  1.4  /i.  This  change 
occurred  about  Kehruary  15,  16u8,  and  caused  the  holographs  to  take  on  quits  a  dif- 
ferent form  at  the  place  in  question.  This  new  form  contiuned  through  the  montlii 
of  March  aod  April,  but  in  the  month  of  May  the  usual  form  was  gradually  restored. 
It  is  found,  by  reference  to  former  holographs,  that  this  marked  deer^.'ue  iu  absoip- 
tiou  at  this  point  takes  place  annually  at  about  the  same  period,  which  coincides 
(fortuitously  or  otherwise)  very  nearly  with  thut  at  which  there  is  the  greatest 
activity  of  growth  in  the  vegetable  kingdom-  This  raises  the  iiuostion  whether  the 
growth  of  vegetation  <loes  not  abstract  from  the  air  great  quantities  of  some  select- 
ively absorbing  vapor  active  in  absorption  at  this  wave  length. 

Whether  such  be  the  case  or  not  future  investigation  must  determine,  bnt  enough 
variations  in  the  absorption  have  been  observed  to  indicate  that  the  Observatory 
is  now  iu  cimdition  to  make  advances  along  the  line  indicated  in  thi>  Secretary's 
report  for  1892,  in  which  is  pointed  out  the  important  relations  of  astrophysics  to 
meteorology. 

The  best  design  for  a  sensitive  galvanometer  of  the  ThoDUOn  reflecting  type  was 
investigated,  with  the  following  results:  'ilie  most  suitable  electrical  resistance  of 
a  galvanometer  fur  the  bologruphii'  work  proposed  was  determined.  EipressiouH 
were  deduced  from  which  the  si^tc  and  relative  elSciency  of  coils  of  the  best  form 
and  of  a  given  resislance,  but  dilTerently  wound,  could  he  computed.  Coniputaliuus 
were  made  which  determined  the  best  sizes  of  wire  and  the  best  apportionment  of 
resistunce  for  a  coil  of  the  most  suitable  total  resistuuce  wound  in  three  sections. 
Four  such  coils  were  nouud.  Si-veral  expanments  were  made  to  oetermiue  the  beat 
construction  of  giilvanouieter  needle,  and  two  needles  were  mode  which  are  foand 
to  ho  very  Hutisfactory.  The  coils  were  mounted  in  ii  galvanometer  cose  constructed 
at  theOhoervatory  shop,  and  the  needle  was  suspended  by  a  quartz  fiber  of  ei 
fineness. 
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As  completed,  the  conatantB  of  thii  gBlvanoinet«r  are  aa  folIowH : 

KrsisfciiK'o  of  coils,  oituh uhuit..  30 

Diami^ter  of  uoUh; 

Uxterior milliuieteni..  S4 

Interior do 2 

Distance  Apart  of  coHh do 1,  S 

Weight  nfiieetlle; 

Firat.. milligrams..     2.5 

Second , do 6.5 

Length  of  quart/  fiber centimeters..  30 

Diameter  of  quartz  fiber millimeter..       .0015 

Carreut  in  amperes  giving  1">">  deOection  on  scale  at  1"  at  time  of 

elngln  nwioK  of  nceiUt;  10  eecondfl  when  coils  are  connected  iu 

series  parallel  {total  resistuoce  hence  30  ohms) : 

With  tlrst  needle 000000000005 

With  aecoud  needle 000000000020 

Constant  under  similar  conditions  for  gulvaiionietfr  iineil  lost  year.       .  000000000100 

N'otwithstuniling  tbe  greater  sensitiveueas  of  the  first  needle,  the  atoand  has  been 
employed  in  taking  bolographa  for  Ino  reasons:  Firat,  l>ecause  its  mirror  (of  2  mil- 
ligrams weight,  by  Broaheat)  gave  better  definition;  and  aecond,  becauae  tbe  needle 
was  stoailier  on  aoeonnt  of  its  greater  neight.  It  ia  probable  that  means  conid  be 
devised,  thongh  not  without  conaiderable  time  and  eipense,  to  nse  tbe  tirst  needle 
with  aa  much  aatisfactioti  aa  thesecoud,  and  thus  to  gain  four  times  in  aensitiveneBS. 

The  aobtevemeDt  of  Lhis  very  considerable  advance  in  sensitlveuese  made  the  use 
of  both  «  narroner  bolometer  and  a  narrower  ilit  to  the  spcctrobolometer  possible. 
The  former  was  alcead;  at  band.  To  reduce  tlie  linear  width  of  the  silt  wonld  have 
resulted  in  a  'waste  of  radiations  becanse  of  difiTraotion,  a,  danger  to  which  some 
reference  was  mode  in  laat  year'a  report.  To  reduce  tbe  angular  width  of  the  slit 
by  a  coUimating  syatem  of  apherlcal  mirrors  of  longer  equivalent  focua  would  bave 
cesalted  in  a  waste  of  radiations,  beoanse  of  the  vertical  spreading  out  of  tbe  l)eam. 
In  these  circumstanceB  an  arrangement  of  cyliudrtcal  collimating  mirrurs  was 
designed,  with  the  aim  to  avoid  both  horns  of  thiii  dilouima.  These  oiirrora,  one 
convei  of  ST  centimeters  focus  and  one  concave  of  544  centimeters  focus,  were  uxe- 
coted  by  Braahear  and  give  eijiially  aa  good  definition  aa  tbe  spherical  concave  mic- 
rocs  before  employed,  while  reducing  tiie  angolar  width  coiiesponding  to  a  given 
linear  Aperture  of  tbe  slit  to  about  one-Mventh  of  its  former  magnitude.  Tbe 
angular  widths  of  slit  and  bolometer  strip  have  now  each  been  reduced  to  about  1.3 
Mcoods  of  arc. 

In  the  uae  of  tbe  new  arrangements  much  tronble  waa  at  first  experienced  from 
"drift"  and  accidental  ilisturbances  of  the  galvanometer.  The  "drift"  woa  reduced 
to  nearly  its  former  harmless  magnitnde  by  added  precautions  to  avoid  temperatnre 
changea.  Bat  the  accidental  Uisturbaucea,  especially  with  the  very  narrow  bolom- 
eter (0.03  millimeter),  were  vt^ry  serious,  and  on  days  when  there  was  (be  sligbiest 
breeze  absolutely  prohibitive  to  observation.  It  whs  found  at  length  that  by  mak- 
ing the  chamber  occupied  by  the  bolometer  air-tight  to  a  difTerenoe  of  pressure  of 
one-third  of  an  atmosphere  all  prejudioial  effects  of  the  wind,  except  such  slight 
ones  as  were  due  to  mechanioal  jarring,  were  avoided.  Bolographa  may  now  be 
taken  with  good  results  on  the  very  windiest  days. 

Mechanical  jarring  of  the  galvanometer  has  been  reduced  by  floating  it  in  a.  pan 
of  mercury,  which  in  itself  supported  opon  the  table  uf  the  Julius  euspeusiou  iutro- 
daced  bere  in  1895. 

Bearing  iu  mind  the  advantage  derived  from  inclosing  the  bolometer  in  an  air- 
tight oompartment,  an  air-tight  galvanometer  case  was  designed,  and  having  been 
coDBtruoted  was  made  use  of  for  some  of  thu  latest  bolograpliH.  The  advantage 
derived  from  its  use,  however,  proved  slight. 
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Some  decrease  in  the  accidental  ilef^uctioua  of  the  "battery  record"  was  efteotod 
by  the  substitution  of  u  "CuproD"  battery  of  10  oells  for  the  great  storage  battery 
of  60  cells. 

A  uew  design  for  a,  bolometer  bas  been  prepared,  iu  which  the  sensitive  threads, 
baluDcing  coils,  and  adjusting  slide  wire  are  nil  cootaiued  in  one  compact  water- 
jacketed  case  with  nir-tight  chamber.  TLis  iustrumest  is  nuder  construction,  and 
will,  it  IH  bulieved,  <lo  away  with  crrtaiu  soiiroea  of  accidental  djstarbauce,  and  will 
be  fur  luore  easy  to  use  satisfactorily  than  the  present  furm. 

With  the  iiupravemei>ts  nhove  described  all  or  in  part  iDstalled,  there  were  taken 
135  bologrHphs  between  December  1. 1897,  and  July  1, 1898.  Of  these  68  were  with 
the  great  rock-salt  prism,  41  with  the  great  glass  prism,  and  26  with  a  small  prism 
of  fluorite.  Fifteen  of  those  taken  with  the  rock-salt  and  8  taken  with  the  gliiss 
prism  were  meaanrod  upon  the  comparator  to  establish  the  disoovery  and  poaitious  of 
the  TOO  abHorption  liiiirs  in  the  infra-red  already  mentioned.  Fifteen  taken  with  the 
fluorite  prism  were  measured  upon  the  comparator  to  determine  the  position  of  about 
60  alutorptioii  Iiiikh  identifiable  ou  both  the  rock-aalt-prism  and  the  fluorite-priem 
holographs,  witli  the  design  of  thus  deducing  the  dispersion  of  rock-salt  indirectly 
from  the  wave-length  duterminations  of  Pasoheu  in  the  fluorite  spectrum. 

Apparatus,  including  a  concave  gratiog,  lioe  bren  arrtuged  for  the  purpose  of 
directly  meusuring  the  dispersion  of  rurk  salt,  but  the  actual  observations  were 
not  begun  at  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
'  research  will  make  it  possible  to  give  the  wave  lengtba  of  the  uliaorptioa  lines  dis- 
covered to  the  degree  of  accuracy  corresponding  with  that  of  the  prismatic  di'via- 
tious.  The  Observatory  is  peculiarly  littod  to  obtain  resnlts  of  great  accuracy,  in 
that,  first,  it  is  in  possession  of  such  an  extraonlinnry  equipment  of  rock-salt  prisms 
that  one  great  one  is  provided  with  a  thermometer  at  its  center  and  need  solely  to 
determine  tlie  temperature  of  the  optical  one;  second,  a  constant  temperatnre  may 
be  maintained,  and  hence  the  temperature  of  the  ault  can  bo  certainly  known ; 
third,  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  boloiaetrio  apparatus  allows  of  the  employment 
of  narrow  slit  widths;  fourth,  the  holographic  method  can  be  employed,  which, 
being  independent  of  circle  readin;:B,  and  involving  instead  a  clock  work  of  extreme 
accuracy,  gives  diBerences  of  deviation  with  extraordinary  precision,  rearhiog,  aa 
we  said  in  last  year's  report,  to  within  a  second  of  arc. 

Several  energy  curves,  extending  from  the  violet  through  the  visible  and  infl'a-red 
spectrum  as  far  as  5  >i,  were  taken  with  a  sheet  of  bright  copper  iu  place  of  the  sil- 
vered glass  mirror  at  the  aiderostat.  It  was  fonnil  that  there  waa  no  appreciable 
diBeronce  iu  quality  or  amount  of  reHecting  power  between  the  copper  and  ailver 
surfaces,  except  in  the  violet.  Here  the  copper  gradually  deteriorated  as  a  reflector, 
which  accounts  for  its  red  color. 

Obsei'vatioua  have  been  made  with  the  "hot  box,"  a  device  similar  to  the  garden- 
er's hot  bed  intended  to  obtain  a  very  high  temperature  from  the  ann's  rays  without 
the  use  of  lenifcs  or  mirrora,  A  temperature  of  120^  C.  was  obtained,  which  ie,  to 
be  sure,  considerably  above  boiling  water,  but  not  in  exceas  of  that  obtained  by 
Herschel  with  the  same  device  in  .South  Africa  many  years  ago.  The  results  of  tlie 
observations  are  merely  tentative. 

A  considerable  number  of  ob^i'rvatious  have  been  made  to  determine  the  aocoracy 
of  the  bolometer  us  a  heat-measuring  device;  that  is,  its  capacity  for  repeating  the 
same  measure  of  radiations  under  like  conditions.  For  this  purpose  succossive  first 
throws  of  the  galvanometer  were  observed  wlien  the  radiations  from  a  stndent  lamp 
bamiug  good  kerosene  oil  were  alternately  allowed  to  fall  on  the  bolometer  and  ant 
-  off  by  a  water  screen  at  constaut  temperature.  The  variations  in  the  deflection 
were  very  slight,  and  indicated  rather  a  variation  of  the  burning  of  the  lamp  than 
any  inaccuracy  of  the  bolometer.  Thus  for  ten  successive  muannres  the  average 
probable  error  of  the  separate  observations  was  only  0.KI5  of  1  per  cent,  or  1  part  in 
3,000;  but,  as  hua  just  l>een  intimated,  this  is  a  maiimnm  value,  since  no  abaoliftely 
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cooBtailt  soDTve  of  heat  has  lieen  fouud,  nod  all  the  vitriationH  of  the  source  employed 
are  inclDileit  in  this  0.035  of  1  per  cunt,  lu  the  earlier  use  of  tl>e  bolometer  anch 
precision  would  have  b««n  uiiattiiinable,  owiug  to  the  uonstability  of  thu  zero  point 
of  the  galvatiometer,  bnt  the  "drift''  iiiid  tremor  have  now  been  ho  far  eliminated 
tu  to  lualie  such  resnltn  qnite  puasiliie. 

ACCKBiilONS    ItV    API'AHATtJS, 

There  have  been  added  to  the  eqnipineut  of  the  (^bHcrvHtor;  dnriii^  thu  year  tbe 
fallowing  conBiderublu  piecw  of  apparatiiH: 

One  Richard  barograph. 

One  Crova  actiiiometer. 

One  PucBS  Bpectroiueter,  with  IT  centimeter  rircle  reading  t< 
sorieit   cousisting  of  reading  and   collimatiii);  telescopes, 
liquitl  prism. 

ODe  rofleetinB  gijviinometer  of  tbe  I'boiusiin  type,  already  referred  to.  Case  con- 
structed lit  Astrophjaical  Observatory  shop;  coils  and  ncedli;  sit  Astrophyaical 
Observatory. 

TtTO  cooling  tanks  uml  iimmonia  ciniipresaioii  a)>i>aTatnB,  by  I>e  LaVergna  Refrig- 
erating Company. 

Automatic  tetoperatiirc  control  for  the  above,  by  .lobnsoii  Temperatin'e  Kegiilating 
Company. 

One  "  hut  bo\  "  provlde<l  with  equatorial  mounting. 

Two  cylindrie  collimating  mirrors  by  llraHbear,  already  referred  tu. 

Tpn  cells  "Cupron"  battery,  Type  I,  from  Umbreit  &  Matthes,  of  J.eipzii^,  for  use 
ou  the  bolometer  circuit. 

A  device  for  flouting  galvaiiometeriiponmercnry,  constructed  at  the  Astruphyaical 
Observatory  shop. 

One  ball-and-«M;ket  mounting  for  salt  cyliudric  li-ns  to  tlose  the  holomettst  taHe 
air-tight,  'while  allowing  of  the  adjustnient  of  tbe  lens  for  best  deQnitiou.  Con- 
structed at  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  shop. 

Two  talt  cyliodric  lenses  for  the  above  inoanting,  by  Kahler. 

One  adjustable  mounting  for  slit  of  spectroscope,  Constriicti'd  at  tbe  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  shop. 

One  air  tight  galvanometer  case.  Dcsigneil  lit  the  Astropliysical  Observatory. 
Constructed  by  Gaortucr  >!t  Co. 

One  bolometer  case,  by  (iaertner  Si  Co. 

Besides  these  pieces  of  apparatus  actually  ruceived,  there  were  onlered  the  fol- 

Fourteen  cells  of  "  Cuprou  ''  battery,  TypeH  I  and  III,  with  eiitra  partH. 

One  Rubens  thermopile. 

One  combined  bolomettvr  and  rheciatiit  after  new  deiiigii  :i1ready  referred  to. 


irvices  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Mendenhull,  as  SHsistant,  were  secured  for  the  period  of 
■nths  beginning  June  1,  1898. 


Ill  conclusion  I  may  suy  that  the  investigations  of  the  absorption  bauds  in  the 
Infta-red  solar  spectrum,  reopened  by  the  securing  of  more  highly  sensitive  holo- 
graphic apparatus  during  the  UDavotdable  delay  in  publication  of  tlie  rtvults 
attained  Inst  year,  has  been  attended  this  year  with  a  degree  of  success  exceeding 
anything  which  could  bo  hoped  for.  The  ri'Snlt  now  reached,  which  will  undoubtedly 
bo  ready  for  the  press  early  in  the  coming  calendar  year,  ioclndea  the  discovery  and 
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determination  of  position  of  over  TOO  such  absorption  lines,  and  is  one  with  nbieb 
tlie  research,  so  fur  uh  it  concerns  only  the  discovery  of  new  abiMrptiou  lines,  luny 
saitably  ulose. 

The  results  we  liave'alreMly  indicate  the  complete  fiilAilinetit  of  yonc  expectutioa 
that  this  gTe»t  region  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  telluric  absorption,  and  cootirui  your 
hopes  that  these  researches  may  soon  lead  to  kuowleilgo  of  a  character  of  perma- 
nent ntllity  to  mankind.  The  gratlual  collection  and  improvement  of  apparatna 
attending  the  ptosecation  of  this  investigntiun  hns  placed  the  ObHccvatory  in  a 
condition  to  enter  under  highly  favorable  ciicumstances  upon  other  researches 
eounected  with  ladtant  heat. 

Reapeotfally  snbmitted.  C.  O.  Abrot, 

Aid,  acting  in  Chargt,  A»trophy$ioal  OhtereaUiTg. 

Ur.  S.  P.  Langlky, 

Seeretary  of  iht  5ntifh«0HiBn  /n«li(u(ian. 
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Apprktiix  VI. 
REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  FOR  THE  TEAR  ENPIXU  JUNE  30,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  lierewith  the  report  upon  the  operatioDSof  tbe 
library  of  (he  Smithsonian  InBtitnlion  during  the  liticsi  ;enr  ended  June  30,  1898. 

The  work  of  the  libraiy  coasiats  of  variouB  activities.  Greatest  In  bnik  is  tbe 
reception,  catalogniug,  acknowledgment,  and  the  conducting  of  necessary  corre- 
spondence for  that  portion  of  the  collection  of  books  which  is  known  an  the  Smith- 
sonian deposit  of  the  Library  uf  CongreHi. 

Nfxt  iu  ((uantity  is  tbe  work  connected  with  the  books  belonging  to  the  National 
Masenm.  Small  collections  of  reference  liooka  ore  being  made  for  tbe  Zoological 
Park,  the  Astrophysical  Obsorvatory,  and  the  Exchange  Service.  A  special  section 
of  law  reference  for  the  use  of  the  Institution  is  also  being  established,  and  *  section 
relating  to  upritdromics  is  maintained,  A  small  library  has  been  purchased  for  tbe 
use  of  the  amployees  of  the  Institution.  Tbe  Museum  library  has  itself  21  sections. 
In  addition  to  the  care  of  these  branches  of  tbe  library  work,  the  library  has  been 
frequently  referred  tu  for  iufornmtion,  bibliographioal  and  otherwise. 

SMITHSOKIAN   DRPOStT. 

The  entr;  nnmljers  of  acoeseions  to  tbe  Smithsonian  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
llreia  extend  from  36497.3  to  390914. 

The  following  table  gi  ves  an  analysis  in  volnmes,  parts  of  volumes,  paraphletH,  and 
charts,  of  the  accessions  during  tho  year : 

Publico litMif  receited  bttwtai  Jnlif  1,  1897,  aiirf  June  SO,  1898. 

Quarto  or     Octavo  or  I  Tv,t.i 
larger,     l    smaller,       "'^ 


Clinrla 

Toul... 


Tbis  exhibits  an  increase  over  1897  of  mors  than  1,600  entries  for  this  branch  alone. 
One-fonith  of  tbis  matter  has  been  temporarily  relaiued  in  the  library  of  the  United 
States  National  Musenm  for  nse. 

In  addition  to  this  there  have  been  added  to  the  Secretary's  library,  office  library, 
employees  library,  and  library  of  tbe  Astrophysical  Observatory,  701  volumes  and 
pamphlets  and  2,080  parts  of  volumes,  making  a  total  of  2,781,  and  a  grand  total  of 
40,715  volnmes,  parts  uf  volnmes,  pamphlets,  and  chnrts  of  accessions  for  tbe  year. 

llie  Library  of  Congress  was  removed  from  the  old  qnarters  in  the  Capitol  to  the 
new  Library  baildinK,  in  the  months  of  Angnitaud  September  and  was  reopened  for 
use  In  November,  IS97.  Tbe  east  stack,  thesmallerof  tbe  three  stacks  in  the  Library, 
was  set  apart  for  tbe  Smithsonian  deposit,  and  a  commodious  room  directly  adjoin- 
ing this  stack  on  the  main  floor  was  assigned  as  an  office  and  work  room.  Into  tbis 
a  large  part  of  the  accumulation  of  tbe  last  ten  years  was  placed,  and  these  have 
been  to  a  certain  ext«nt  arranged  and  catalogued.     It  is  the  desire  and  intent  of  the 
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LibroriBD  of  Congress  that  all  the  Smithsoniao  books  shall  bo  placed  together  in  this 
stack  &□<!  steps  are  bein^  takeu  toward  that  end.  The  bill  pnssed  b;  Coogress  pn>- 
vidiug  for  tliB  arriLD^eiueut  and  organ ir.ati on  of  the  Library  in  its  new  boiidiog, 
however,  madu  no  pruviHiou,  either  for  this  work  or  for  the  care  of  the  SmithsuDiao 
Htock,  and  it  lias  reHiiltod  that  all  work  iu  conaeotion  with  this  collection  of  books 
moat  be  done  iu  the  spare  time  of  persons  who  already  had  otber  datiea.  While, 
tborefore,  a  great  Oeal  has  been  accomplished  in  a  oomparatively  abort  spare  of 
time,  the  Smithsonian  deposit  in  ns  yet  by  no  means  in  a  satis^tory  condition. 


Ttie  Secretary's  libmry,  a  special  collection  of  reference  books  for  the  nse  of  the 
Secretary,  which  may  be,  under  certain  restrictions,  consulted  by  other  persons,  now 
nnmhers  abont  GOO  volnmes.  Tliese  books  are  kept  in  the  Becretary'e  offlce  and  Iu 
rooms  in  close  proximity  to  it,  A  new  bookcase  was  assigned,  thus  rendering  poB- 
sible  a  better  disposition  of  the  books  than  heretofore.  The  lucreuo  of  this  collao- 
tUm  was  42  volumes  and  lt<2  parts  of  periodicals. 

ASTKOPIIVHICAI,  OBSBRVATORY, 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Observatory  in  1891  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  small  collection  uf  books  for  its  use.  In  view  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
Ohaerv-iktory  and  of  the  fact  that  its  bnildiug  was  not  fireproof,  the  Secretary  desired 
that  ne  fuw  books  us  pussible  be  kept  iu  the  Observatory.  A  room  was  accordingly 
assigned  for  this  purpose  on  the  third  Hoor  of  the  Stuithsonian  building,  only  a  few 
books  and  pamphlets  being  kept  iu  the  Observatory  itself.  The  iocrease  of  this 
library  during  the  past  year  has  been  30  volumes  and  357  parts  of  periodicals. 

LIBR&RV   OF  THE   ZOOLOGICAL   PARK. 

A.  small  collection  of  books  relating  principally  to  parks  and  zoological  gardens 
and  other  matters  intimately  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Park,  are  kept  in  a 
room  iu  the  Holt  House.  In  accordance  with  the  Secretary's  instructions,  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park,  I  shall  endea^'or  iu  the  course  of  next 
year  to  enlarge  this  collection,  more  especially  in  hooks  relating  to  parks,  park 
architecture,  etc.  It  is  only  with  great  difficulty  tliat  sets  of  guides  to  zoological 
gardens  are  obtained,  as  these  pablications  are  Qeetiug  iu  their  nature  and  not  usa- 
atly  preserved.  The  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the  repairs  in  the  Holt  House, 
the  office  of  the  Zoological  Park,  has  aanctioned  improved  facilities  for  the  maint«- 
nance  of  this  collection  of  books. 


There  has  been  purchased  a  collection  of  about  100  books  of  literature,  good  fiction, 
bistory,  biography,  and  popular  science,  which  together  with  the  bound  volumes  of 
popular  periodicals  and  the  current  nnmbers  form  »  circulating  library  for  the 
employees  of  the  institution.  The  library  is  open  to  all  employi'esof  the  institution 
under  the  following  regulations: 

1.  All  persons  desiring  to  withdraw  books  must  first  lile  with  the  librarian  a  cer- 
tilicate  of  identity  from  tbe  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  or  office  in  which  they  are 
employed. 

2.  The  library  will  be  open  for  the  withdrawal  and  retnm  of  books  Itnai  12  ni.  to 
I  p.  m.,  and  from  i  to  4.30  p.  m. 

3.  Books  may  be  taken  for  the  period  of  one  week,  with  the  privilege  of  ono 
renewal. 

4.  The  popular  magazines  on  the  table  may  be  takeu  out  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  t«  bo 
returned  at  V  a.  m.  the  followiug  morning. 
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5.  Any  book  or  periodical  i&jnred,  defaced,  ot  lost,  while  in  the  poasesBion  uf  the 
borrower,  must  be  reploeed  by  a  new  oopy. 

6.  Before  a  book  it  borrowed  it  moat  flrat  be  Bnbmitted  tu  the  librarian  for 
registry. 

7.  No  pet«on  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  tbau  one  book  and  magazine  at  a 

8.  The  librariaa  is  authorized  to  anspeDd  or  refose  the  iMue  of  booki  to  persona 
TiolatiDg  aoy  of  the  above  rnlee. 

The  membere  of  the  staif  aad  the  employees  of  the  lusIitutioQ  have  already  begun 
to  UM  this  library,  and  I  feel  sore  that  it  will  beoBoorceof  ioBtraotionand  pleaanre 
to  many. 

EXCIUSGE   SBRTICB. 

For  the  Exchanges  ^e  attempt  has  been  made  to  secnre  aa  good  a  collection  of 
directoriea  and  books  containing  addresaes  ae  possible.  The  greater  part  of  sncb 
pnbUcatioDH  are  received  in  exchange,  bnt  some  few  have  been  porchaaed. 


The  work  of  the  loatitatlon  and  its  hnreaos  requires  the  reference  to  so  many 
pnblie  docnmenta  and  law  books,  tliat  the  necessity  has  been  foaiid  for  the  establlah- 
mentof  a  email  collection  of  works  on  this  subject.  These  are  provided  bythelnsti- 
tntiOD  and  are  for  the  present  deposited  io  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  National 
Mnaenm. 

UBRAttY   OV   THE   UNITED   STATBB   KATIONA.L  MIISEOM, 

The  Mnsenni  library  has  received  during  the  year  441  books,  797  pamphlets,  and  4,926 
parts  of  periodicals.  Four  hundred  and  seven  volnmes,  1.14S  panipbleta,  and  11,817 
parts  of  periodicals  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian  deposit  have  been  temporarily 
ri-tained  for  the  National  Museum.  The  late  Ur.  G.  Brown  Ooodit  had  farmed  a  col 
lection  of  scientilic  works  relating  more  especially  to  museum  work  and  natural 
history,  which,  dnring  his  lifoHme,  had  always  been  at  the  disposal  of  his  associates 
in  the  Mnsenm.  The  work  of  the  Musenm  would  have  been  sericnsly  hampered  liad 
this  collection  gone  elsewhere.  By  an  arrangement  with  bix  executor,  an  oSer  of 
the  collection  was  mode  to  the  Institation,  and  its  value  having  been  appraised  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Gill  and  myself,  the  Secretary  applied  to  Congress  for  a  special  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  of  this  collection.  This  haa  beeu  dniy  authorized  by  Con- 
gresa.and  in  the  coming  yearthiHVulnablelibrary,  eonsistinf;  of  3,900  volnmes,  18,000 
paniphleta,  and  1,800  antograpbs  and  engravings,  will  become  the  property  of  the 
National  Hnseum. 

Over  3,000  volumes  were  placed  in  the  sectional  libraries  during  the  past  year, 
3,500  books  were  borrowed  and  returned,  and  17,127  books  were  consulted  in  the 
library  itself.  This  indicates  a  greater  noe  of  the  library  than  nt  any  time  heretofore. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  the  opevatious  of  the  Museum  library,  together  with  a 
list  of  accessions  by  gift,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  National  Museum. 

In  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  act  approved  by  the  President  im  March 
15,  1898,  the  following  proviso  wae  contained : 

That  hereafter  law  hooks,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals  for  nse  of  any 
executive  department,  or  other  Government  establishment  not  nnder  an  executive 
department,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  shall  not  be  purchased  or  paid  for  from  any 
appropriation  made  for  contingent  eipeuBes  or  for  any  specific  or  general  purpose 
iinlesH  such  purpose  ia  authorized  and  payment  therefor  speciSeally  provided  In  the 
law  granting  the  appropriation. 

As  thin  portion  of  the  act  became  effective  immediately  upon  its  passage  no  books 
could  be  pntohased  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.     It  haa  therefore  been 
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fonnd  ueoesBory  in  the  estimateB  nndsr  the  SmtthHoniaii  Institntion  for  the  coml&g 
jear  to  provide  in  Home  way  for  the  purchase  of  books  abBolntely  iudiMpeoBSble  for 
the  bnreaui  uf  the  Institution.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  the  purohMe  of 
bonfcf)  for  the  Natioual  Mnsenm  was  authorized  by  Congress,  and  for  other  boreaiiB 
special  clausea  peTmitting  "the  purchase  of  necesaarj  books  and  periodicals"  were 
introduced  in  the  sundry  civil  act  pasaed  Jnly  1, 1898. 

The  correspondence  carried  on  was  largely  in  aoootdanoe  with  the  general  inatrac- 
ttuii  for  the  increase  of  the  library  or  for  completing  imperfect  series.  One  thonuind 
and  eiglileen  lettera  were  written,  with  the  result  that  42T  new  exchanges  hare  been 
added  to  the  list  and  329  defective  series  either  completed  or  RUed  out  as  far  aa  the 
piibliahtrs  were  able  to  make  good  missing  parts.  The  lists  collected  under  the 
Secretary's  diroction  have  lieeu  exhausted,  but  so  many  new  periodioala  and  socie- 
ties have  apmng  up  that  the  year  has  been  fully  occupied  in  undertakiug  to  secure 
these  new  pnbii cations.  I  beg  to  recommend  that  this  work  be  continued  in  the 
futnre  on  two  lines — firat,  by  a  metbodical  attempt  to  secure  the  publications  of 
the  new  learaed  societies  which  have  been  established  all  over  the  world,  and  sec- 
ondly, to  secure,  where  puaaible,  the  newer  scientiflc  and  technical  perioiUcals.  The 
care  of  correspondence  and  the  revision  of  liats  in  connection  with  this  work  has 
grown  in  magnitude,  and  more  could  be  done  if  more  aid  could  be  had.  Only 
trained  assistants  with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  could  do  this  work,  as  the 
correspondence  received  ia  in  all  modem  languages,  even  iucluding  modem  Greek. 

The  Secretary  of  State  nominated  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  and  myself  dele- 
gates to  the  seoond  conference  on  au  international  catalogue  of  scientific  litertttuM, 
b>  be  held  in  Loudon  during  tbe  cominj;  antamu. 

Respeotfully  submitted. 

Cybub  Adlxb,  UbrariAK. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Lakolky, 

Stcrttary  of  the  SmithtonitM  Jiutitulion. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  Habmit  the  following  report  on  the  imblioationH  of  the 
SmithBonisn  InBtitotion  for  the  year  eDiliug  Jane  30,  1898: 

The  pnbltcationH  of  the  IcBtttutlun  itaelf  are  id  three  setiea,  the  Contribiitiona 
to  Knowl«dgu  in  i^narto  form,  and  the  Miscellaneoua  CoUectiona  >ud  Smithsonian 
Report  in  octavo.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Institntiou  ore  also  pablished  the 
Proceedinga  and  Bnlletine  of  the  National  Musentn,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Etbnolog;,  nnd  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Aesociation. 

The  libraries  and  inetitntiODB  to  which  the  "Contribntions"  and  "CollBOtiona" 
could  be  sent  has  always  been  very  limited  in  unmbBr,  tbciugh  aoattered  widely 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  extending  the  number  of  libraries  it  has  not  beeu  pos- 
aibleto  furniah  complete  sets,  but  merely  future  volumes.  Fifteen  hundred  copies 
of  those  series  are  now  printed,  but  this  number,  though  all  that  the  limited  income 
of  the  Institution  can  famish,  has  not  been  found  sufflcient  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  general  distribution  is  made,  first,  to  thoae  learned  aooieties  of  the  first  claas 
wfaioh  give  to  the  Institution  in  return  complete  sets  of  their  own  publications; 
secoDdly,  to  aolleg«'B  of  the  tlrat  class  furnishing  catalogues  of  their  libraries  and 
students  anil  publications  relative  to  their  organization  and  history;  tbirdly,  to 
public  librariea  in  this  country  having  25,000  voluuies;  fourthly,  they  are  pre- 
sented in  some  cases  to  still  smaller  libraries,  especially  if  no  other  copies  of  the 
Suiitbsonian  publications  are  given  in  the  aame  place,  and  a  large  district  would  be 
otherwise  nnsnpplied;  lastly,  tu  inatitutiona  devoted  exclusively  to  tbe  promotion 
of  particular  branches  of  knowledge  snch  of  its  publications  are  given  aa  relate  to 
their  special  objects.  These  rnlee  apply  chiefly  to  distribution  in  the  United  States. 
Tbe  number  sent  to  foreign  conntrioH,  under  somewhat  ditTerent  conditions,  is  about 
the  some  as  that  distributed  in  this  country. 

The  edition  of  the  annual  report  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institution  is  7,000  copies, 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of  a  comparatively  wide  distribution,  though 
tbe  number  printed  is  leas  tbau  iu  former  years. 

Requests  from  individuals  are  complied  with  wbcn  possible,  bnt,  as  a  rule,  it  Is 
found  necessary  to  restrict  the  distribution  of  all  publications  to  libraries  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 

In  the  original  "programme  of  organization"  approved  by  the  Regents  in  1S47 
there  was  specified  among  the  details  of  the  plan  for  diffasing  knowledge  "the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  reports  giving  an  account  of  uenr  diaoovories  in  eolence,  and  of 
the  changes  mode  from  year  to  year  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  not  strictly  pro- 
fesaional."  And  it  was  added  that  "Tbe  reports  are  to  be  prepared  by  collaborators 
eminent  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge." 

In  the  report  for  1854  appeared  for  the  first  time  an  "appendix,"  containiug  an 
account  of  AmerlcBu  explorations  for  the  years  1853  and  1854,  by. Prof.  S.  F.  Baird; 
ft  fall  report  of  lectures  delivered  before  tbe  Institntiun  by  Mareh,  Brainard,  Loomis, 
Chftnuing,  Reed,  and  Russell ;  extracts  from  the  scientilfc  correspondence  of  the 
Institution,  and  mlsoellaneous  piipers  relating  to  American  nrchicology,  geology,  etc. 

The  general  appendix  to  the  annual  report  has  been  regalnrly  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  has  aerve<l  to  bring  tlu'.  MmithBoniiin  report  intti  great  popular 
demand.     It  has  long  been  the  ens  turn  to  enrich  tbe  report  with  memoirs  illuHtrnting 
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the  more  remarkable  and  Important  developments  in  physical  and  biological  dis- 
covery, as  well  ns  tihoning  the  general  character  of  the  operations  of  the  Institution; 
auil  this  purpose  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history,  been  carried  out  largely 
by  the  pnblication  ol'  such  papers  as  would  posaeaa  au  interest  to  all  attracted  by 
gcientiflc  progress. 

lu  1880  Sitcretary  Baird,  iacloced  in  part  by  tbtt  diiic^uiitiniiance  of  an  annual  snm- 
mary  of  pro^'resa  which  for  thirty  .vaarH  previoua  had  been  ieaiied  by  well-known  pri- 
vate publiehiug  firnie,  had  prepared  bv  competent  cul  la  bora  ton  a  aeries  of  abstracts, 
showing  concisely  the  prominent  features  of  recent  acieutilic  progress  in  astronomy, 
geology,  meteorology,  phjsioa,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  iratany,  zoology,  and  anthro- 
pology. This  latter  plan  was  continued,  though  not  altogether  satisfactorily,  down 
to  and  including  the  year  183H. 

In  the  report  for  1889  a  return  wiu  made  to  the  earlier  method  of  preeeuting  a 
miscellaneous  selection  of  papers  (soaiu  of  thi:m  original)  embracing  a  considerable 
range  of  scientifio  iovesligation  and  diacnssjon. 

So  luiich  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  securiug  papers  of  the  character  desired 
for  the  genural  appeudix  of  the  report  that  the  Secretary  has  stated  his  ideas  defi- 
nitely in  the  following  printed  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  cooperate  in 
Helecting  the  articles : 

KVLKS  VOK  TUB  SELECTION  01 

So  ninch  difUcnlty  baa  been  found  in  obtaining  the  class  of  papers  desiT«d  by  the 
SeiTetary  for  tho  uppendix  to  hia  iinnual  report  that  he  takes  tliia  method  of  eipress- 
iiig  his  wishes  to  thoso  geutJeuien  who  are  good  enough  to  favor  him  with  theit 
cooperation  in  making  a  selection. 

He  aaks  that  it  niay  bo  remembered : 

1.  That  these  papers  have  a  purpose  diatinct  from  any  others  published  by  the 
Institution.  They  are  only  occasionally  original  contriliutiouij  lo  science.  They  are 
not  for  the  profi'SHloual  reader  only,  or  uven  chiefly,  bat  they  are  addressed  to  th:it 
large  body  of  the  pnblio  which  has  a  general  Jntercfit  in  scientiHc  matters  without 
epeuial  knowledge. 

2.  That  while  it  is  always  a  recoinmendation  that  they  should  have  bees  written 
by  recognized  authorities,  yet  this  is  of  minor  iraportunce  if  the  articles  are  sound 
expositions  of  the  subject.  The  essential  tbing  is  that  tbsy  should  be  not  only 
souud  and  instructive,  but  timely  and  interesting  to  the  nonprofeaaiunal  reader,  and 
in  that  good  sense  popular.     If  they  are  aocumpanied  by  illuatrationa  all  the  better. 

3.  As  tliey  are  wanted  to  st'rve  as  a  kind  of  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  the 
sciences, both  phyniciil  and  biological,  fur  tho  past  >'«ar,  it  ia  as  a  rnle  imprai^ticable 
to  print  more  thanoneonauy  particular  subject.  While  the  Secretary  will  be  very 
glad,  then,  to  have  any  number  sujigested  in  English,  French  or  German  which  will 
meet  these  re<]uiremenls,  he  will  not  expect  as  a  rule  to  make  use  of  mote  than  one. 

4.  The  papers  may  l>e,  in  exceptional  cases,  as  brief  as  1.000  words.  They  should 
rarely  exceed  10,000  or  12,000. 

5.  At  the  risk  of  needless  iteration  it  is  repeated  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  for 
the  e)>ociaUst,  but  interesting  and  popular  expositions  of  what  the  specialist  knows 
to  be  sonnd  and  opportnue. 


Wasiiikhton,  D.  C,  March,  1S9S. 


i.  P.  LanoijkT,  Secrtiars. 


One  new  memoir  of  the  "Contribntions,"  on  Specific  Heat  Ratios,  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  Secretary  Langley's  memoir  on  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind  has  been 
reprinted  in  a  small  editlou  with  some  slight  additions  and  changes. 

No.  1126.  A  Determination  of  the  Ifatio  (Kappa)  of  the  Specific  Heats  at  Constant 
Pressure  and  at  Constant  ^'olume  for  Air,  Oxygen,  Carbon- Dioxide,  and  Hydrogen. 
By  0.  Lnmmer  and  K.  Pringsheini.  City  of  Washington.  Published  by  the  Smitli- 
sonian  Institntiou,  1898.  1".  V  -f-  29  pp.,  with  1  plate  and  3  text  fignres.  (From 
Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  XXI\.) 

This  memoir  is  the  result  of  :i  aeries  of  investigations  by  DrH,  Lnmmer  and  Prings- 
hime,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  llodgkins  fan<l. 
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II,   MISCKLIANROUS   COLLECTIONS. 

Of  the  H[BcelIaneoiiB  ColleotioDH  five  new  works  have  been  pnblistked  since  (he 
editor's  last  report,  and  the  Smithsonian  Meteorological,  Oeographical,  and  Physical 
Tables  have  been  reprinted- 

At  the  close  of  the  year  muob  progrees  bad  been  made  In  printing  a  Snpplament  to 
Bolton's  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  which  will  iitclnde  abont  4,000  additional  titles 
of  chemical  pnblications. 

Volnmea  XSXVII,  XXXVIII  and  XL  of  the  Colleotioua  were  also  oompleted  and  the 
covers,  titles,  and  other  picliminary  pages  distribated.  Parts  of  Volnme  XXXIX 
have  been  iaened  and  the  whole  volnuie  will  soon  he  completed. 

The  new  wochs  are  as  follows:  Catalogue  of  Bcientifio  and  Technical  Periodicals; 
Catalogae  of  Pacific  Coast  Earthquakes;  Review  and  Bibliography  of  Metatlio 
Carbides;  Bibliography  of  Metals  of  the  Platinnnk  Oionp;  and  a  report  on  the 
effects  of  impure  air  on  the  rital  resistance  of  animals  to  disease. 

No.  1076.  A  Catalogue  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Periodieale,  1665-189S.  Bj 
Henry  Carrington  Bollou.  Second  edition.  City  of  WaahinKton.  Published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1897.  8°.  VII  -|- 1247  pp.  (From  Smithsonian  Misoel- 
laneouH  Collections,  Vol,  XL.) 

In  the  preface  the  antbor  hojb  : 

"As  was  stated  in  the  firat  edition  of  this  catalogue,  issued  in  1885,  it  is  intended 
to  contain  theprlnoipal  indi^pendeut  periodicals  of  every  bmucb  of  pure  and  applied 
science  pahlistied  in  all  countries  f>oiii  the  rise  of  thtsliteratareto  the  present  time. 
The  compiler  haa  endeavored  to  give  full  titli'a,  names  of  editoTH,  seguence  of  series, 
and  other  bibliographical  details,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  on  a  simple  plan  con- 
venient for  reference.  The  range  of  topics  is  shown  in  the  Indes  of  SubjeotH ;  while 
medicine  has  been  excluded,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  veterinary  science,  being 
related  to  zoology,  havebeen  admitted.  With  a  few  exceptions  serials  constitnting 
transactloDB  of  learned  sooietiee  have  been  omitted;  those  admitted  either  form  part 
of  a  series  begun  or  ending  in  an  independent  periodical,  or  are  presumably  not 
esclusiToly  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the  eocietiea  by  which  they  are  edited. 

"Borne  of  theJonmalB  included  in  this  catalogue  are  of  donbtfnl  scientific  value, 
and  the  right  of  sometobocla««ed  as  periodicals  ii  questionable.  In  theseandother 
debatable  cases  many  titles  have  been  admitted  on  the  ground  that  'in  a  biblio- 
graphy it  is  much  better  that  a  book  shonid  be  found  which  is  not  sought,  than 
that  one  should  be  sought  for  and  not  found.'    (Zuchold.) 

"liie  plan  of  the  catalogue  is  as  follows;  The  titles  are  arranged  alphabetically 
by  the  first  word,  the  articles  and  the  adjective  'new'  (with  its  equivalents  in  dif- 
ferent languages)  alone  excepted.  The  varions  titles  home  by  a  periodical  at  differ- 
eut  times  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  under  the  (irst  or  earliest  titles  of  tbo 
seriee.  Cross-references  have  been  ihiely  introduced,  and  are  of  four  kinds :  (!)  from 
the  later  to  the  first  title  of  a  periodical  which  haa  suffered  chaugee  in  title ;  (2) 
from  short  titles  in  common  use  to  the  correct  deaiguations ;  (^f)  trom  the  names  of 
the  principal  editors  to  the  journals  conducted  by  them ;  (4)  in  the  case  of  astro- 
nomical publications,  from  the  places  in  which  the  observatories  Bre  situated  to  the 
titles  of  the  periodicals  issued  thereftom. 

"Part  I  of  the  alphabetical  catalogue  is  a  reprint  from  the  plates  of  the  first  edi- 
tion after  having  made  the  changes  necessary  to  bring  the  titles  down  to  date. 
Part  II  contains  additions  to  the  titles  of  Part  I  that  could  not  lie  inserted  Id  the 
plates,  together  with  about  3,600  new  titles.  The  letter  's'  following  a  title  in 
Part  I  refers  to  additional  information  in  Part  II,  Numbers  inclosed  in  nrackets  in 
Part  II  denot«  that  earlier  data  will  be  fonnd  in  Part  I. 

"  The  ehronolo^cal  tables  are  designed  to  give  the  date  of  the  pubUcation  of  each 
volumeof  the  periodicals  entered,  as  explained  on  pages  10 IS  and  1019.  By  these  tables 
the  date  of  a  given  volume  in  a  given  series  of  a  given  work  may  be  ronud,  or  the 
nnmber  of  a  volume  may  be  ascertained  when  the  date  only  is  known.  Librarians 
will  find  the  tables  of  service  in  determining  bibliographical  data  of  series  not  in 
their  collections.  The  alphabetical  list  of  periodicals  shonid  always  he  oousnlted 
in  connection  with  the  chronological  tables.  An  index  to  the  periodicals  contained 
in  the  tables  will  be  found  at  their  close. 

"The  library  check  list,  showing  in  what  American  libraries  the  periodicals  may 
he  found,  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  on  a  continental  scale  that  which  haa  been  done 
by  librarians  in  several  localities.  The  data  were  gathered  hy  means  of  circulars 
and  forms  distributed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  lo  about  200  libraries.  The 
tetania  from  133  libraries  were  codified  by  the  justitutiou.    It  is  believed  that  the 
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new  check  liat  to  the  second  edition  is  fat  more  iloinpiete  and  sooiirate  than  the  fonner, 

and  juBtlflea  the  delay  of  nearlj  twelve  monthii  lu  the  pnblioation  of  theTolDme. 
Thennmberof  periodicals  noted  is  about  3,  L60  out  of  the  B,600  in  the  catAlogae. 

"The  material  for  this  work  baa  heen  gntbereil  from  all  available  biblio^rapbiea 
and  by  personal  eiumj nation  of  tlie  shelves  and  of  the  printed  andmauiisoriptoat*- 
logues  of  many  librariita  in  tbe  United  States,  Kngland,  Fronoe,  Bel^inm,  Qerman.v, 
and  Italy.  As  a  last  resort  oiroulars  w^re  sent  out  through  the  Smithsonian  Insli- 
tation  to  publishers  in  several  countries  asking  for  specimen  iiumbera  of  their  jour- 
nals; the  titles  were  then  transcribed  from  the  numbers  received." 

Xo.  1084.  BibliographyoftheMetalBOf  the  Platinum  Group:  Rati  nuB,  Palladium, 
Iridium,  Rhodinm,  Oemium,  Ruthenium.  1748-1896.  By  Jas.  Lewis  Howe.  City  of 
Washington.  Published  bj  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1897.  S--.  318  pp.  (Foima 
part  of  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Smithsonian  Misoellaneons  Colleotians.) 

No.  1087.  A  Catalogue  of  Earthquakes  on  the  PaciGo  Coast,  1769-1S9T.  By 
Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.  D.  Cit;  of  Washington.  Pul)lished  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  1896.  8'^.  IV +253  pp.,  with  &  plates  and  6  text  figures.  (Forms 
part  of  Vol.  XXXVII,  Bmithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.) 

This  paper  is  an  exhaustive  list  of  earthquakes  recorded  ou  the  Pacific  coast  from 
1769  to  1897  and  includes  a  complete  account  of  the  earthquake  observations  at 
Mount  Hamilton  during  the  years  1887  to  1897,  together  with  an  abstract  of  infor- 
mation which  has  been  collected  regarding  Pacific  coast  earthquakes  dorlug  that 

Ho.  1090.  Review  and  Bibliography  of  the  Hetallio  Carbides.  By  J.  A.  Mathews, 
H.  S.,  M.  A.,  F.  C.  8.  City  of  Washington.  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Inati- 
totion.  1898.  32  pp.  (Forms  part  of  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collections.) 

In  general  plan  the  work  gives  a  oondensed  account  of  the  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  physical  and  ohemical  properties  of  the  oarbidea,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  following  each  descriptive  portion  with  refeienoes  to  the  Ilteratiiie 
bearing  thereon.    The  author  says : 

"  Within  the  last  Ave  years  the  renewed  attention  of  chemists  has  been  turned 
toward  this  clasa  of  compounds,  and  new  carbides  have  been  produced  in  rapid  sue- 
ceaaion.  Experiments  upon  tbu  riiduction  of  metallic  oxides  by  means  of  carbon  is 
an  electric  furnace  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  many  of  the  newly  discovered 
oarbidea.  In  studying  the  literature  of  these  compounds  the  work  of  one  man  ia 
especially  noticeable.  More  than  to  all  other  chemists  together  ia  praise  due  M. 
Henri  Moisaan  for  the  untiring  energy  with  which  he  has  investigated  the  corbo- 
metallic  compounds,  So  ofteii  haa  he  aatonishfd  chemists  with  the  results  of  hie 
electro- chemical  experiments  that  new  discoveries  by  him  are  likely  to  he  considered 
as  a  matter  of  course,  M.  MoJsaau's  work  upon  artificial  diamonds  ia  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  science  in  imitating  nature's  methods. 

"  In  conducting  his  experiments  Moissan  makes  Qse  of  an  electric  furnace  of  very 
simple  construction.  It  conaiats  of  a  limestone  block,  in  the  upper  surface  of  which 
ia  obiseled  a  rectangular  cavity,  which  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  magneaia  and  of 
carbon.  Through  opposite  sides  of  the  block  are  inserted  atout  carbon  electrodes, 
and  through  one  of  the  other  sides  is  an  opening  thrnngh  which  a  carbon  tube  is 
Inserted.  In  this  tube  the  materials  to  be  heated  are  placed  and  thus  inserted  into 
the  ore.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  temperature  of  4,00U°  ia  obtained  in  ihia  fnmaoe. 
Before  nsing  the  fnmaoe  it  is  covered  with  auotbcr  piece  of  limestone,  on  the  lower 
side  of  which  are  layers  of  magnesia  and  carbon,  which  fit  into  or  cover  the  cavity 
of  the  lower  block.  So  poorly  do  these  materials  conduct  heat  that  the  hand  may 
be  kept  on  the  outside  of  the  fnmaoe  for  several  minutes  after  the  cnrrent  is  started. 

No.  1135.  An  investigation  on  the  Influence  upon  the  Vital  Beetstanoe  of  Animala 
to  the  Hicro-organisms  of  Disease  brought  about  by  Prolonged  Sojooru  in  Impure 
Atmoaphere.  By  D.  H.  Bergey,  M.  D.  City  of  Washington.  Pablished  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  1898.  8''.  10  pp.  (Forms  part  of  Smithsonian  Miscello- 
neons  Collections,  Vol.  XXXIX,) 

This  is  a  report  of  an  Investigation  outlined  by  and  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  Drs.  John  B.  Billings  and  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  determine  whether  impure  atmosphere  produces  detrimental  inflnenoenpon 
the  animal  organism,  as  shown  in  greater  eneceptibUity  to  certain  diaeaaes.    Tbe 
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impDritiM  tested  were  corlxmic-acid  gas  and  respiratory  impurities,  and  the  micro- 
vere  staphylococoui,  diphtberia,  aod  bacilliiB  tubercalosiB.  Dr.  Beigey 
« the  resDlts  of  bis  investigation  as  follows: 
"  In  tbe  staphyloooocDB  and  dipbtheria  inoculations  tbe  onltures  used  nppear  to 
bave  been  iuBufllcieiitly  attenuated  to  sbuw  any  difference  in  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  animals  under  eiperimcnt  and  the  control  iiniiiial)'.  It  is,  however,  very 
donbtfnl  whether  cultures  of  these  organisms  could  be  attenuated  to  sucb  a  degree 
'o  still  kill  a^reakened  animitl  and  not  kill  a  control,  heultby  a: 


"  Tbe  anthrax  vaccines  used  do  not  kill  a  healthy  guinea  pig,  but  it  was  expected 
that  the  animals  might  present  sufUcient  lowering  oftbe  vitality  to  become  anected 
by  tbe  vaccines.  This,  however,  was  not  tbe  case.  The  unimalH  having  failed  todle 
from  the  effects  of  the  anthrax  vaccines,  they  were  then  inoculiit«d  with  an  atten- 
nsted  culture  of  tabercnlosis.  All  tbe  animals  under  eiperimeut  died  much  earlier 
than  tbe  control  animals.  Tbeae  rcaalts  indicate  a  lowered  vitality.  Whether 
this  lowered  vitality  was  brought  abont  bv  tbe  atmoapherlc  conditions  under  which 
they  had  lived,  or  whether  it  was  brougbt  about  solely  through  changes  in  tbeir 
diet  while  under  experiment,  or  whether  Doth  these  causes  were  active  in  prodnoine 
thereealt,  it  is  impoHsible  to  say.  The  animals  lost  desh  and  decreased  m  weight 
while  undiT  experiment.  Jt  is  not  improbable  that  the  loss  in  weight  and  tbe 
decreaxe  in  vitality  are  both  traceable  t<)  the  Hiime  causes." 

No.  978.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vol.  XXXVll.  Washington 
City.    Pnblished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1897.     8".    918  pp. 


Indei  v>  Geoora  snd  Spedes  of  Foramlnifor*.  By  GhBriM  I>»vlo»  Shecboni.  PbtU  1  and  11 
TMhlnglon,  1S»3. 18M.    (Samberg  8M,  1031.) 

UountBin  ObKrvBtortei  oT  Ameiioa  sdiI  Earopa.  By  Edwaid  S.  Holden,  Wuhlngtoo,  UM. 
(Number  1035.) 

TiTf^iBln  Cutogisphy.    Uy  P.  Lm  Pbillips.     Wublngton,  less.    {Number  U»e.) 

OUlogus  of  Eulhqiukaa  on  Pocidf  Cuat,  ITSS  to  ie»T.  Bj  Edward  S.  Holden.  WHblngUni, 
Usa.    (Nambar  108T.) 

No.  979.   Smithitoiiiai]   MiBcellaneous  Collections.     Vol.   XXXVIIl.     Washington 
City.     Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1898.     S^.     1008  pp. 


VarhHieaofHiimiuiBpeciea.    By  Gloaeppa  B«rgl.    WaablBgton,  IBM.    (NnmbarDW.) 
BIbliacnpby  of  AcetflAceUc  Baler.    By  P>nl H. Seymour.    WuhlDgWn. IBM.    (Number) 
Indeicea  to  LiCerftturea  of  Carinm  and   Lantbanom.    By  W.  H.  Magee.    Waabln^ton,  1 


Bibllograpliy  at  Matala  o(  the  Plathmm  Group.  By  Jaa.  Lewia  Howe.  Waahlneton,  1X97. 
(Komber  lOM.) 

Bevlaw  and  BlbUaeraphy  of  the  Uetalliu  Carbtdea.  By  J.  A.  Uathewa.  \7aeliiDgtoii.  IMS. 
(Komber  lOM.) 

No.  1093.   Smithsonian   Misrellaneous  Collections.     Vol.  XL.    Washington  City. 
Pnblished  by  the  Smithsonian  ItutitntioD,  1898.    8°.     1259  pp. 


A  SBtelogtle  at  Beientlflr;  and  Tecbninal  PelJodioJa,  1«>»-1»5.    By  H.  C.  Ballon.    Seoond  edition. 
IMT. 

III.    SMITHIiOMUN   ANNUAL  RRPORT8. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Institution  for  the  years  1896  and  1897  hud  not  been 
distributed  at  the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year,  though  both  votnmee  were  nearing  com- 
pletion by  the  Public  Printer.  The  separate  papers  of  the  1896  volume  were  about 
ready  for  delivery  and  tbe  whole  volume  was  in  the  bindery.  Presswork  was  in 
proffTi^ss  on  tbe  report  for  1897,  and  It  in  expected  that  both  reports  will  soou  be 
published  iu  tbe  new  style  of  binding  reoeutly  adopted. 


^~AH)^lc 
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Tbegeaarol  appendix  of  the  report  for  1897  willoonCain  the  fallowiag  papore: 

Aspects  of  Americaa  Aatronomy,  by  Simoo  Newcomb. 

The  BegiuaiDgs  of  Amerlc^an  Aatronomy,  by  Edward  8.  Holden. 

The  Evolution  of  Satellitex,  by  G.  H,  Darwin. 

Eleotrioal  Advance  in  the  Fast  Tea  Yearn,  by  Elibii  Thomaon. 

The  X-Bays,  by  W.  C.  Rontgen. 

Cathode  Rays,  by  J.  J.  Thomaon, 

Story  of  Experimenta  in  Mechanical  Flight,  by  S.  P.  Langloy. 

On  Soaring  Flight,  by  E.  C.  Huffaker. 

The  Rerivai  of  Alchemy,  by  H  C.  Bolton 

Diamonds,  by- William  Cruokes. 

The  Discovery  of  Nev  EleneDte  within  the  Laitl  Twenty-!'' ire  Yean,  by  Clenieus 
Winkler. 

An  Undiscovered  Gas,  by  William  Ramsay. 

Fluorine, by  Henri  Moissan. 

Light,  and  its  Artiflcial  Prodnction,  by  O.  Lummer. 

Ezplorations  of  the  Upper  Atmosphere,  by  Henri  de  OralDgny, 

The  Exploration  of  the  Free  Air  by  Means  of  Kites  at  Bine  Hill  Observatory,  by 
A.  Lawrence  Rotch. 

The  Debt  of  the  World  to  Pnre  Science,  by  John  J.  Stevenson. 

The  Age  of  the  Earth  as  an  Abode  Fitted  for  Life,  by  Lord  Kelvin. 

Rising  of  the  Land  Aronnd  Hudson  Bay,  by  Robert  Bell. 

Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  by  J.  fi.  Diller. 

The  Fanction  and  Field  of  Geography,  by  J.  Scott  Keitio. 

Letters  from  the  Andrde  Party. 

Soientilio  Advantages  of  an  Antarctic  Expedition,  by  John  Murray  and  othere. 

Recent  Progress  iu  Physiology,  by  Michael  Foster. 

The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolntion  from  a  Botanical  Standpoint,  by  L,  H.  Bailey. 

The  Law  which  Underlies  Protective  Coloration,  by  Abbott  H.l'hayer. 

Life  History  Studies  of  Animals,  by  L.  C.  Miall, 

The  Royal  Menagerie  of  France,  and  the  National  Menagerie,  Established  on  the 
Utb  of  Bramaire,  of  the  Year  11  (November  4. 1793),  by  E.  T.  Hamy. 

Botanical  Opportunity,  by  WlUiam  Treleafle. 

Heecol :  A  New  Artificial  Paradise,  by  Havelook  fiUis. 

The  irnity  of  the  Human  Species,  by  Marquis  de  Nadaillac. 

Recent  Research  in  Egypt,  by  W.  M.  Flinders- Petri e. 

A  Btndy  of  the  Omahn  Tribe :  The  Import  of  the  Totem,  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

A  New  Group  of  Stone  Implements  ftom  the  Southern  i^hores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
by  W.  A.  Phillips. 

A  Preliminary  Account  of  Arohieological  Field  Work  in  Arizona  in  1697,  by  J.Walter 

The  Bnilding  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  by  Bernard  K.  Green. 

Francis  Amasa  Walker,  by  George  F.  Hoar  and  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

The  Museum  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1695  was  distributed  and  the 
volamca  for  1896  and  1S97  were  well  advanced  toward  publication  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  1S96  volome  was  nearly  all  in  type,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
Report  for  1897. 

No.  1078.  B.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, showing  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  the  luatltatlou  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1893.  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office,  1897.  8°.  xx,  1060  pp.,  151  plates  and  382  text 
flgures. 

Part  I  of  this  volume  contains  a  report  upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
United  States  National  Mnseum  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  18K>,  by  Assistant 
Secretary  G.  Brown  Ooode,  with  appendices,  and  Part  II  consisia  of  papers  dMiirlb- 
ing  and  illostrating  the  collections  in  the  National  Museum,  as  follows :  The  Sooikl 
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OrguiiEatiuna  aad  the  Seerot  Societies  of  tbe  Kwoktutl  Indiaiw,  by  Franz  Boas,  pp. 
311-738;  The  Graphic  Art  of  the  Eskimo,  by  Walter  James  Hoffman,  pp.  739-968; 
Notes  on  the  Geology  and  Nutural  Hiatory  of  tbe  Fouinsula  of  Lower  California,  by 
GoorgeP.  Merrill,  pp.  9G9-994;  The  Mineralogioal  Collections  in  tbe  Uuiteil  States 
National  Hnsenm,  by  WirtTasein,  pp.  995-1000;  The  TooBueB  of  Birds,  by  Frederic 
A.  LncOB,  pp.  1001-1020;  The  Ontonagon  Copper  Bowlder  in  the  United  States 
National  Hnsenm,  by  Charles  Moore,  pp.  1021-1030;  Taxidermtoal  Methods  in  the 
Leyden  Moseam,  Holland,  by  R.  W.  Sbufeldt,  pp.  1031-1037 ;  The  Antiqnity  of  the 
Red  Race  in  America,  by  Thomas  Wilson,  pp.  1039-1046. 

IV.   PAPBRB  FROM   lUIKUAJ.   BRPORT. 

No.  1074.  Report  of  S.  P,  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Inetiintion,  for 
tbe  year  ending  J nne  30,  1896.  (E^om  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo 
pamphlet  of  77  pages,  nitlt  6  plates. 

No.  1094.  Jontmal  of  Proceedings  of  tlie  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
lostitntion.  Report  of  einiiiitive  oommittee.  Acts  and  rsAolations  of  Cnugress. 
(From  tbe  Smithsonian  Report  of  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  41  pages. 

No.  1095.  The  Problems  of  Astronomy,  by  Simon  Newcomb.  (From  the  Smithso- 
nian Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  10  pages. 

No.  1096.  The  Investigattons  of  Herman  vun  Helniholtz  on  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Mathematics  and  Heoltanics,  by  Leo  Koeiiigsberger.  (From  the  Smith- 
soDiaa  Report  for  1696.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  82  pages. 

No.  1097.  Pbysioal  Phenomena  of  tbe  Upper  Regions  of  the  Atmosphere,  by  Al&ed 
Coma.     (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  9  pages,  with 

No.  1098.  New  Researches  on  Liqaid  Air,  by  Professor  Dewar.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  14  pages,  with  6  plates. 

No.  1099.  Meteorological  Observatories,  by  Riobard  Inwards.  (From  tbe  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  16  page*. 

No.  1100.  Color  Photography  by  means  of  Body  Colors,  and  Mechanical  Adapta- 
tion in  Natnre,  by  Otto  Wiener.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo 
pamphlet  of  39  pages. 

No.  1101.  Present  Status  of  the  Transmission  and  Distribution  of  Electrical  Energy, 
by  Lonia  Dnncan.  (Prom  the'  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of 
15  pages. 

No.  1102.  The  Utilisation  of  Niagara,  by  Thomas  Commerford  Mai-tin.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  10  pages,  with  3  plates. 

No.  1103.  Earth-crnst  Movements  and  their  Canses,  by  Joseph  Le  Conte.  (From 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  13  pages. 

No.  1104.  The  Physical  Geography  of  Australia,  by  J.  P.  Thomson.  (Prom  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pnmphlet  of  28  pages. 

No.  1105.  Arctic  Explorations,  by  A.  H.  Marhham.  (From  tbe  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  24  pages. 

No.  1106.  The  Animal  as  a  Prime  Mover,  by  R.  H.  Thurston.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian R«port  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  42  pages. 

No.  1107.  Recent  Advances  in  Science,  and  their  Bearing  on  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
by  Michael  Foster.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of 
26  pages. 

No.  1108.  Ladwig  and  Modem  Physiology,  by  J.  Bnrdon  Sanderson.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  15  pages. 

No,  1109.  The  Processes  of  Life  Revealed  by  the  Microscope ;  a  Plea  for  Physiolo- 
gical Histology,  by  Simon  Henry  Oage.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.) 
Octavo  pampUet  of  16  pages,  with  6  plates. 

No.  1110.  Tbe  General  Conditions  of  Existence  and  Distribution  of  Marine  Organ- 
i«ma, by  Dr.  John  Murray.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo  pam- 
phlet of  13  pages. 
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Nn.  1111.  The  l)io1of;ic  BelfttiooB  of  Plante  and  Ante,  b^  Dr.  Heini.  (FYom  the 
SniltLsoniaa  Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  45  psgea,  with  6  platcB. 

No.  1112.  Some  Questions  of  NomencUture,  by  Theodore  Gill.  (From  th'e  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  27  pages. 

No.  1113.  The  Warwlth  the  Microbes,  byE.  A.  De  Schwetnit!:.  (From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  fur  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  12  pages. 

No.  1114.  The  Rarer  Metals  and  their  Alloys,  by  W.  Chandler  Roberts- Aoaten. 
(yrom  the  SmithaoDian  Report  fur  1896. )    Octavo  pamphlet  of  19  pagM,  with  4  plates. 

Ho.  1115.  Preliminary  AccoantofnnKipeclitiontntho  Pueblo  Ruins  near  Winslow, 
Aril!.,  in  1896.  (From  the  SmitheonjaD  Report  for  1896.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of  23 
pages,  with  29  plates. 

No.  1116.  Was  Primitive  Man  a  Modem  Savagel  by  Talcott  WilUams.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  8  pages. 

No.  HIT.  Bows  and  ArrowH  in  Central  Brazil,  by  Hermann  Meyer.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  42  Jiagcs,  with  5  plates. 

No.  1118.  Account  of  the  Work  of  the  Service  of  Antiiiuitiea  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
Egyptian  Institute  dnriog  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1S94,  by  J.  De  Morgan.  (From 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  22  pagen. 

No.  1119.  Report  upon  the  Exhibit  of  tbe  Sinithsojilan  lostitntion  and  the  United 
States  National  Musenm  at  the  Cotton  St:itca  nud  International  Exposition,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  1895.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report  fur  1896.)  Octavo  pamphlet  of  23  pages, 
with  1  plate. 

No.  1120.  Memorial  of  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner,  byAinsworth  R.  Spoflbrd.  (From  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1896. )     Octavo  pamphlet  of  7  pages. 

No.  1121.  William  Bower  Taylor,  by  William  J.  Rhees.  (From  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1896.)    Ootaio  pamphlet  of  12  pages. 

No.  1122.  Joseph  Prestwich,  by  H,  B.  Woodward.  (From  the  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1896.)    Octavo  pamphlet  of  10  pages. 

No.  1123.  Henry  BrngHcb,  by  G.Maspero.  (From  theSmithsonlanReportfor  1896.) 
Octavo  pamphlet  of  6  pages. 

No.  1124.  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  John  Adam  Ryder,  by  Harrison  Allen.  (From 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1896.)     Octavo  pamphlet  of  15  pages. 


No.  1091.  Pnblications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  available  for  distribntion 
April,  1898.  City  of  Washington,  April,  1898.  8°.  29  pp.  Contains  alistof  snch 
publications  of  the  Institution  proper  ne  are  in  stock  available  for  sale  or  exchange. 

VI.    MATIOMAI.  MUSEUM   PUBUCATIONS. 

The  pnblications  ut*  the  National  Museum  issiiml  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Museum  Report  lor  1895,  referred  to  uiiiler  Smithsoaian  Report. 

Proceediugsof  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Vol.  XIX,  published  nnderths 
direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washingtou :  Government  PrlutiDg  Office, 
1897.    S"'.     Viil,  864  pp.,  68  plates. 

This  volume  contains  the  following  papers : 

Descriptions  of  new  Cynipidons  Galls  and  Gall-Wasps  in  the  United  Stat«s 
National  Musenm,  by  William  H.  Ashmead;  Fishes  collected  at  Bering  and  Copper 
Islands  by  Nikolai  A.  GTebuitski  and  Loouhard  Stejueger,  by  Tarleton  H.  Bean  and 
Barton  A.  Bean;  Notes  on  Fishes  collected  in  Kamchatka  and  Japan  by  Leonhard 
St^neger  and  Nicolai  A.  Grebnitski,  with  a  description  of  a  new  Blenny,  by  Tarle- 
ton H.  Bean  and  Barton  A.  Bean ;  The  Food  Plants  of  Scale  Insects  (Coecidte),  by 
T.  D.A.  Cockerel! ;  Report  on  the  Fishes  dredged  in  Deep  Wat<'r,  near  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  with  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Twenty-tbree  new  Species,  ^y  Frank 
Cramer  and  Charles  Henry  Gilbert;  Report  on  the  Molhisks  collected  by  tbe  Inter- 
national  Bonndary  Commission  of  the  United   States  and   Mexico,  1892-1894,  by 
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WiUiam  Heala;  D«ll;  Desoriptions  of  Tertiary  Fossils  ftom  the  AntiUeBn  Region, 
by  William  Healey  Dall  auil  R.  J.  Leottmere  Ouppy;  Desoriptions  of  Twenty-two 
new  Bpecies  of  FUhea  collected  by  the  steamer  Albtlrott,  of  the  United  States  Fish 
ComniiBsioii,  by  Charles  Henry  Gilbert;  Descriptionsof  New  Bpeeies  of  North  Ameri- 
can Colenpt«ra  in  the  FamilleeCerambycide  and  SGatabK>idiB,b;  Martin  L.LIuell;  On 
the  Inaecta  collected  by  Dr.  Abbott  on  the  Seychelles,  Aldabia,  GlorioBo,  and  Frovi- 
dence  Islanda,  with  DeaoriptioDB  of  Nine  new  Speoiea  of  Coleoptora,  by  Martin  L. 
Linell;  Notes  on  Larval  Cestode  Parasites  of  Fishes,  by  Edwin  Linton  j  Is  the  Flor- 
ida Box  Tortoise  a  Distinct  Speciest  by  Eiuar  LGonberg;  Preliminary  Diagnoses  of 
new  Hamnale  ftom  the  Mexican  Border  of  the  United  States,  by  Edgar  A.  Heanu; 
DeacriptioDsofSlxneirHamntals  from  North  America,  by  Edgar  A.  Meams;  Desnip- 
tlon  of  a  new  Genus  and  Four  new  Species  of  Crabe  from  the  West  Indies,  by  Mary 
J.  Rathbnn;  Catalogue  of  a  collection  of  Birds  niade  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  in  Mada- 
gascar, with  deaoriptions  of  three  new  Species,  by  Charles  W.  Richmond;  Birds  of 
the  Qalapagos  Archipelago,  by  Robert  Ridgway ;  On  the  Fossil  Phyllopod  Qenera 
Dipeltis  and  Protocaris,  of  the  Family  Apodidie,  by  Charles  Schaohert;  On  the 
Oenns  Remondia,  Gabb,  a  group  of  Cretaceous  Bivalve  Mollnsks,  by  Timothy  W. 
Stanton ;  A  Revision  of  the  Adult  Tapeworms  of  Bares  and  Rabbits,  by  Ch.  Wardell 
Stiles;  A  Revision  of  the  American  Moles,  by  Frederick  W.  Trne;  Snnimary  of  the 
Hemiptera  of  Japan,  presented  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  by  Professor 
Hitznhnri, by  Philip  R.  Uhler;  Cambrian  Btachlopoda :  Genera  I  phi  dea  and  Vorhia, 
with  descriptionH  of  new  species  of  each ;  and  of  the  genus  Acrothele,  by  Charles  D. 
Woloott. 

The  following  papers,  comprising  Volame  XX  of  the  Prooeedlngs,  were  issued  in 
pamphlet  form: 

Revision  of  the  Orthopteran  Gronp  Melanopli  (Acrldildie)  with  special  raferenoe 
to  North  American  Forms,  by  Samuel  Hubbard  Scndder,  pp.  1-421,  26  plates. 

Notes  on  Cestode  Parasites  of  Fishes,  by  Edwin  Linton,  pp.  423-466,  8  plates. 

Preliminary  Diagnoses  of  New  Mammals  of  the  Genera  Lynx,  Urooyon,  SpUogale, 
and  Mephitis,  l^om  the  Mexican  Boundary  Line,  by  Edgar  A.  Meama,  pp.  457-461. 

Description  of  a  new  Blenny-Hke  Fish  of  the  Uenua  Opisthooentrue,  collected  in 
Volcano  Bay,  Poet  Mororsn,  Japan,  by  Njcolai  Grebnitski,  by  Tarleton  H.  Bean  and 
Barton  A.  Bean,  pp.  463-464,  1  plate. 

Description  of  a  new  Crustacean  of  the  Genus  Sphieroma  from  a  Warm  Spring  In 
New  Mexico,  by  Harriet  Richardson,  pp.  465-466. 

Preliminary  Diagnoses  of  New  Mammals  of  the  Uenera  Mephitis,  Doroelaphns,  and 
Dicotyles,  from  the  Mexican  Border  of  the  United  States,  by  Edgar  A.  Meama, 
pp.  487-471. 

New  Species  of  Coleoptera  of  the  Family  Chrysomelidie,  with  a  Short  Review  of 
the  Tribe  Chlamydini,  by  Martin  L.  Linell,  pp.  473-485. 

Notee  on  a  CoUectian  of  Fishes  from  the  Colofado  Basin  in  Arizona,  by  Charles 
Henry  Gilbert  and  Norman  Bishop  ScoBeld,  pp.  487-499,  4  plates. 

Preliminary  EKaguoaee  of  New  Mammals  of  the  Qenera  Scinms,  Castor,  Neotoma, 
and  Sigmodou,  ttoui  the  Hezioan  Border  of  the  United  States,  by  Edgar  A.  Hearna, 
pp.  601-606. 

Notes  on  Trematode  Parasites  of  Fishes,  by  Edwin  IJnton,  pp.  507-648, 15  plates. 

A  llat  of  the  birds  known  to  inhabit  the  Philippine  and  Palawan  Islanda,  showing 
their  diatribation  within  the  limits  of  the  two  groaps,  by  Dean  C.  Worcester  and 
Frank  S.  Boama,  pp.  54^-566. 

Notes  on  the  Distribution  of  Philippine  Birds,  by  Dean  C.  Worcester,  pp.  567-625, 
1  map  and  6  diatribation  charts. 

Bnpplement  te  the  Annotated  Catalogue  of  the  Published  Writings  of  Charles 
Ahiathar  White,  1886-1897,  by  Timothy  W.  Stanton,  pp.  627-642. 

Obaervations  on  the  Astaoids  in  the  United  States  National  Hnaenm  and  in  tha 
Unsenm  of  Comparative  Zoology,  with  Deeoriptlons  of  N«w  SpMiei,  by  Walter 
Faxon,  pp.  643-684,  9  plates. 
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A  E«TtiioD  of  the  Tiopioal  AiHoan  Diplopoda  of  the  Famll;  SttongyloBoinatida, 
by  O.  F.  Cook,  pp.  685-706. 

Anoerioaik  Leaf-Hoppen  of  the  Subfitmily  Typhi  ocy  bins,  by  Claienoe  P.  Gillette, 
pp.  709-^773. 

A.  BoTiaiou  of  the  Deep- Water  Hollasca  of  the  Atlantic  ('oaat  of  North  America, 
with  DeiicriptianH  of  New  Qenera  and  Bpeoiee,  Part  I,  BivalviB,  by  AddiBOa  M.  Verrill 
and  Eatherine  J.  Buah,  pp.  TT5-90I,  27  platee. 

The  Miuenm  alao  pnblished  Part  L  of  Bulletin  39,  containing  instraotiona  for  the 
wUaotlonof  acaleinwcta,  by  Prof.  T,  D.  A.  Cockerell,  and  Circular  48,  lelating  to  the 
oollection  and  preservation  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  moBtodon  and  nuunmoth. 


No  completed  volumes  of  the  Beports  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  vere 
lastted  dnring  the  year.  The  seventeenth  report  was  sent  to  the  Pnblio  Printer  on 
July  G,  1897,  and  typesetting  was  practically  completed  ilnring  the  fiscal  year. 
This  report  coutalDS  memoirs  oq  The  Seri  ladians.  Calendar  History  of  the 
Eiowa  Indians,  Navaho  House,  aud  Archaeological  Expedition  in  AriEona  in  189S. 

The  eighteenth  report  woa  sent  to  the  Public  Printer  on  March  11, 1898,  aud  con- 
tains papers  ou  The  Eskimo  AhoDt  Bering  Strait,  and  lodiou  Land  CeMions  iu  the 
United  SUtes. 


Anniial  Keport  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  the  year  1896,  Wash- 
ington, Qovemment  Printing  Office,  1897.  H°,  2  vols.  Vol.  I,  pp.  1313;  Vol  II, 
PP.M2. 

The  first  volnme  ooDtains  the  proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annnal  Meeting,  Decem- 
ber 29-31,  1896,  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Secretary;  report  of  the  Trea«arer,  list  of 
Committees,  neen>logy,  and  the  following  papen :  Inaugural  Addtess  of  Eiobord  S. 
Storrs,  President  of  the  Association,  on  ContributionB  made  to  our  National 
Development  by  Plain  Men;  Leopold  von  Esnke,  by  E.  Q.  Bourne;  The  Jonrnole 
and  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by  Herbert  Fciodenwald;  The  Anti-rent 
Episode  in  the  Btat«  of  New  Yorlc,  by  David  Murray ;  A  Know-Mothing  Legislatnre, 
by  0.  H.  Haynes;  Peale'sOriginal  Whole-Length  Portrait  of  Washington,  by  Charles 
Henry  Hart;  Political  Science  and  History,  by  J.  W.  Burgess;  The  Use  of  History 
mode  by  tbe  Framers  of  the  Constitution,  by  B.  G.  Boarne ;  Schemes  for  Episcopal 
Control  in  the  Colonies,  by  Arthur  Lyou  Cross;  The  Teaching  of  History,  by  Her- 
bert B.Adams;  The  Teaching  of  Enropean  History  in  the  College,  by  JamM  Harvey 
Bobinson;  The  West  osa  Field  for  Historical  Study,  by  Frederick  J. Turner;  A  Ple» 
for  the  Study  of  Votes  in  Congress,  by  Orin  Grant  Libby ;  The  Northern  Lake  Fron- 
tier dnring  the  Civil  War,  by  J.  H.  Callahan;  Langdon  Cheves  and  the  United 
States  Bank,  by  I^uisa  P.  Hoakell;  The  Influence  of  the  American  Revolntioii  on 
England's  Government  of  her  Colonies,  by  George  B.  Adams;  The  Government  of 
Federal  Territories  in  Europe,  by  Edmund  C.Bnrnett;  TheVolueof  Maps  in  Bound- 
ary Disputes,  by  P.  Lee  Phillips;  Report  of  the  Historioal  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion of  tbe  American  Historical  Aaaociation,  containing  Guides  to  Archives,  Letters 
of  Phineaa  Bond,  Letters  to  the  Unke  de  Mirepolx,  Letters  of  Stephen  Higginson, 
Diary  of  Edward  Hooker,  and  Clark-Genet  Correspondenoe;  Public  Documents  of 
Early  Congresses,  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Qreely;  List  of  Books  Relating  to  America  in  tlie 
RegistM  of  the  London  Company  of  Stationers  from  1562  to  1S38,  by  P.  Lee  Phillipa ; 
An  Essay  toward  a  Bibliography  of  Leopold  von  Bauke,  by  William  Price. 

Tho  seoond  volume  is  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  Proposed  Amendments  to  the 
Constitntion  of  the  United  States  during  the  Frst  Centnry  of  its  Existence,  by 
Herman  V.  Ames. 

The  report  of  the  AHSOciation  for  the  year  1897  was  transmitted  to  the  Public 
Printer  on  Jute  9,  1696,  and  was  partly  In  type  before  the  fiscal  year  ended.    This 
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report  ooatalns  the  proceedings  of  the  Tbirteentli  Atmnol  Meeting  December  28-30, 
1897,  b;  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Secretary ;  report  of  the  Treaaarer ;  list  of  CommitteeB 
and  OfGcere;  Inangnral  Address  of  James  Sohooler,  President,  od  a  New  Federal 
ConTentioD ;  John  Cabot  aud  the  Study  of  Sooroes,  by  George  Parker  Winship; 
To  Wliat  ext«iit  may  Undergraduate  Students  of  Hintory  be  Trained  in  the  nse  of  the 
Soareee,  by  James  A.  Woodbora;  The  Fnnctlonsof  State  and  IxKal  Historical  Socie- 
ties, with  tfispeot  to  Research  and  Pnblioation,  by  J.  F.  Jameson ;  Stftte- Supported 
Historical  Societies  and  their  Fnuctions,  by  Renben  Gold  Thwaites;  History  in  the 
German  Oymnosia,  by  Lucy  Majnard  Salmon;  Discnasion  of  the  Relation  of  the 
TeBching  of  Eoonomio  History  to  the  Teaching  of  Political  Economy,  by  Henry  B. 
Gardner,  George  W.  Knight,  and  Henry  B.  Seager ;  lutrodoction  to  Southern  Eco- 
nomic History :  Tbe  Lund  System,  by  JameeCnrtisBallagb;  Mirabean  and  Calonne  f  n 
1785,  by  Fred  Morrow  I'^ing:  Some  of  the  Conseqiieooes  of  the  lAtniaiana  Purchase, 
by  Samuel  M.  Davis ;  National  Politics  and  the  Admission  of  Iowa  into  tbe  Union, 
by  Jamee  A.  James;  Spanish  Policy  io  Mississippi  after  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo, 
by  Franlclin  C.  Riley;  Cnba  and  Anglo- American  Relations,  by  James  Morton  Calla- 
han;  Tbe  Diplomacy  of  the  United  Stat«a  in  regard  to  Cnba,  by  John  H.  Latan^; 
Tbe  Protestant  Revelation  in  Maryland,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner;  European  Bine 
Laws,  by  John  Martin  Vincent ;  The  Founding  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
America  by  the  Dntoh,  by  James  I.  Good ;  First  Suggestions  of  a  National  Obaerva- 
tory,  1826,  by  James  C.  Courtenay;  Second  Annual  Report  of  tbe  Historioal  Mann- 
soripta  Commission  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  containing  liatof  SeMiona 
and  Journals  of  Colonial  Assembliea,  Letters  of  Phineas  Bond  (oonolnded),  and 
Uangoorit  Correspondence;  Guiana  and  Venezuela  Cartography, by  P.  Lee  Phlllipa; 
and  Bibliography  of  Alabama,  by  Thomas  M.  Owen. 

Itoapecthlly  aabmttted. 

A.  Howard  Clark,  Editor. 

Mr.  S.  P.  LANGtBT, 

SaereUiry  o/  tke  iSmithMonian  /■stiJuIioH. 
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Appbndix  VIII. 


Sir:  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  tbe  following  report  on  tbe  exbibit  of  the  Smllh- 
«oniaa  Institntion,  the  National  Maseum,  and  other  Ijureaiu  nnder  the  direotion  of 
tbe  InstitntioD,  at  the  Tenneaaee  Centennial  Exposition. 

In  an  act  of  Congresa  approved  December  22, 1896,  proTision  was  made  for  partici- 
pation in  the  ezpoeition  by  the  Ezecntive  Departments  of  tbe  GoTemment,  the 
Smithaoulan  Inatitation  and  National  Mnsenm,  and  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. ■ 

The  Bibiblt  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntios  iraa  intended  to  illustrate  as  fhllj  as 
possible  the  character  and  scope  of  tbe  work  aocomplisbed  by  the  lostitotion  and 
tbe  several  bureanH  nnder  its  directioD.  For  obvious  reasons  tbe  activities  of  the 
Nntiooal  Mnsenm  conld  be  represented  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  was  possible 
in  the  oase  of  the  Institotiou  proper,  or  of  any  of  the  other  bnreana  ander  its 
direction.  Almost  every  depaitment  of  the' National  Hiisenm  fnmished  an  exhibit, 
althoDgh  some  of  the  latter  were  mnch  fuller  than  others. 

Tbe  space  assigned  to  the  Inatitation  was  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Govern- 
ment building  and  comprised  ahont  G.OOO  sqnare  feet.  There  was  a  frontage  of  101 
foot  OD  tbe  main  aisle  ranning  east  and  west,  with  a  width  of  iS  feet.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  space  there  was  a  series  of  alcoves,  but  otherntse  the  oases  were  placed 
in  rows.  Two  short  aisles  led  from  the  main  aisle,  at  right  angles  with  it,  theii 
inner  ends  joining  an  aiile  which  ran  parallel  to  the  main  thoronghfare. 

Against  the  east  wall  were  installed  the  exhibits  of  tbe  Institntion  proper,  the 
Bnrean  of  International  Exchanges,  tbe  National  Zoological  Park,  and  tbe  Astro- 
Physical  Observatory. 

In  the  center  of  tbe  north  hall  was  tbe  exhibit  of  the  Bareaa  of  Ethnology.  The 
remainder  of  the  space  was  devoted  to  the  oollections  of  the  National  Hosenm. 

In  the  windows  were  transparencies  showing  the  seal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institn- 
tion; the  SmithaonittB  aqd  National  Mnsenm  bnildings,  with  interior  views  of  each; 
fonr  views  of  the  National  Zoological  Park ;  fonr  geological  snbjects — an  Australian 
oorol  reef,  the  Yoeemite  Valley,  Uie  Devil's  Tower  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs;  fonr  zoological  anhjeots^a  deep-sea  flsb,  a  cattleBsb,  a  hydroid,  and 
.  sea-lilies;  and  eight  ethnological  snhjeota. 


A  complete  set  of  the  pablioations  of  the  Institution,  inclading  those  of  the 
Bnrean  of  Ethnology  and  the  National  Mnsenm,  formed  one  of  tbe  principal  featnres 
of  the  exbibit.  Adjoining  this  was  an  exhibit  of  title-pages  and  some  of  the  more 
important  illnstrations  in  these  pnblications. 

Portraitsof  James  amlthflon,  the  foondet  of  the  Institution;  of  Secretariea  Joseph 
Henry,  Spencer  Fnllertou  Baird,  and  Samnel  Pierp«nt  Langley,  and  of  the  late 
Qeorge  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Secretary,  were  hung  upon  the  wall. 

In  a  separate  case  was  displayed  a  photographic  portrait  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkina, 


'  The  act  referred  to  Is  given  In  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Smltboonian  Inatitation 
for  1897,  Pages  XLV-XLVii, 
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together  with  examples  of  tlie  medalH  awarded  in  1895  to  writen  of  eaBays  cumpel- 
ing  for  the  HodgkiiiB  fuod  prizea,  aud.  copies  of  the  ptize  memoiiB  which  had'  been 
published. 

On  the  wall  adjacent  waa  a  oast  of  the  memorial  tablet  which  had  recently  been 
placed,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  RegentH,  oa  the  tomb  of  Bmithson,  in  Oenoa,  Italy. 

Two  enlarged  photographs  of  Secretary  Longley's  aerodrome  (flying  machine), 
which  twice  flew  over  one-half  mile  on  Hay  6,  1696,  near  Qnoutico,  Va,,  were  also 
exhibited.    The  photographs  were' of  different  views  of  the  machine,  and  two-flftba 


The  exhibit  of  this  Barean  consisted  of  one-bolf  of  a  Kiowa  camping  circle  in 
miniatare,  the  material  for  which  was  collected  by  Mr.  Jamea  Mooney,  of  the 
Burean. 

The  entire  exhibit  was  the  work  of  Kiowa  Indians,  the  InBignin  emblazoned  on  the 
tepees  and  shields  being  execated,  almost  withont  exception,  by  those  having  an 
iuherited  right  to  bear  them.  This  aborigiual  tribe  is  now  the  only  representative 
of  a  distinct  stock  or  lingnistic  family  of  priscan  people. 

Owing  to  the  restricted  space  available,  the  skin  tents  were  redaoed  from  16  or  16 
feet  in  height  to  about  2^  feet,  while  their  nainber  wm  reduced  from  about  160  (half 
of  the  300  or  more  tents  forming  the  entire  circle)  to  ^,  eiclnsive  of  the  ceremonial 
lodges  within  the  circle. 

The  exhibit  was  ptepared  and  installed  by  Mr.  James  Moaney.  nnder  the  direction 
of  Hr.  W  J  HcGee. 

NATIONAL    ZOOLOGICAL    PARK. 

The  extent  and  topography  of  the  National  Zoological  Park  were  well  shown  in 
the  model  exhibited,  on  which  the  hnildings,  roadways,  and  bridges,  and  the  woods, 
creek,  and  other  natoral  featnres  were  foithfnlly  represented. 

In  the  windows  along  the  Smithsonian  section  were  several  transparencies,  inolnd- 
ing  one  of  the  camivora  house,  one  of  ttie  bridge,  and  one  of  B  buffalo.  There 
were  also  exhibited  three  water-color  paintings  and  one  drawing,  the  work  of  Hr. 
Olenn  Brown,  illustrating  other  attractive  features  of  the  park. 

BUBKAU    OF   INTBHNATIONAL  EXCBANOKa. 

A  principal  exhibit  of  this  bureau  was  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  one  year,  being  one  of  the  fifty  seta,  inch  as  are  dis- 
tributed annDOlly  by  the  bureau  to  libraties  throaghuut  the  world. 

On  the  wall  was  a  large  map  showing  the  geographical  distribation  of  the  corre- 
■pondents  of  the  Institution,  24,000  in  number,  as  entered  on  the  registers  of  the 

Near  the  map  was  a  diagram  illustrating  the  uumber  of  pablioatious,  including 
hooks  and  pamphlets  interchanged  between  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  Uuited 
Stales  and  foreign  countries  during  the  tea  years  preceding  January  1,  1896. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Hr.  W.  I.  Adams. 


The  exhibit  of  tbe  observatory  consisted  of  photographs  of  the  exterior  and  inte- 
rior of  the  building  located  on  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  and  of  tbe  principal 
instruments,  such  as  the  siderostat,  galvanometer,  spectrometer,  and  water-Jacketed 
bolometer  and  rheostat.  Enlarged  photographs  of  portions  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
■iin  weT«  also  exhibited.  With  these  objects  was  a  bolometer,  or  electrical  thermom- 
eter, of  oztreme  delicacy,  the  invention  of  Ur.  S.  P,  Laogley. 
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Aa  alieady  stated,  tbe  exhibit  of  tbe  Natioanl   Museum  wbh  of  much  greater 
extent  than  Jhat  of  bd^  of  the  other  Smlthmulan  bnrejMis. 
Two  ohjecta  were  kept  in  mind  in  Ita  organluttion : 

(1)  To  show  aa  far  as  poaaible  the  exteuaive  acope  of  the  Mnseam. 

(2)  To  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  collectiona  are  arraaged,  labeled,  and 
display  ail  in  the  Mnnenm  building  in  Waahington. 

In  carrying  ont  tho  firat  idea  tt  waa  neceeaarr  to  exhibit  a  small  nnmber  of  objects 
fh>m  many  different  hinds  of  collections,  which  bod  a  certain  disadvantage  in  a 
space  BO  comparatively  small,  aa  tbe  bnugiDg  into  close  proximity  of  objects  not 
nearly  related  conid  not  be  avoided.     It  was  impracticable,  on  aceonnt  of  tlie  limited   ' 
space,  to  show  all  the  different  claaaes  of  objects  in  tbe  Hnaemn. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  labels,  cases,  atands,  bases,  bockgronnds,  and  other 
Bttings  and  fnrnitnre  were  from  the  regular  stock  of  the  Musenm,  although  a  few 
methods  of  inetallation  entirely  novel  were  introdaced  for  the  first  time  in  connec- 
tion with  tbe  exhibit. 

Department  of  tiiavmali, — This  department  exbibiteil  in  two  coses  a  representation 
of  the  interesting  order  of  mammals  known  as  the  lemurs — monkey-like  animals — 
especially  charaoteristio  of  tbe  island  of  Madagascar,  but  having  representatives 
on  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  group  comprises  about  35  species,  of  which 
18  were  shown,  among  them  tbe  especially  remarkable  aye-aye,  so  long  a  pnzzle  to 
zoologistaon  acoonntof  pecnliaritiesof  its  strncture,  and  oneof  theTarsiers  {Tareiui 
tptelrum)  which  are  notable  for  the  great  size  of  their  eyes. 

On  the  walls  were  caats  of  heads  of  two  genera  of  the  ao-calleil  Zipbioid  wholes, 
MetoplodoTi  and  Ziphiut;  of  tbe  Pygmy  Sperm  Wbale,  Kogia,  and  of  the  New  Zealand 
Whale,  Naobalana,  tbe  emalleitt  and  rarest  of  the  true  wbalebune  whales. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  and  installeil,  niider  the  din-ction  of  the  curator  of 
mammals,  by  Mr.  William  Palmer. 

Dqfnrtmt»tof  bird*. — Tbe  birds  were  exhibited  in  four  cases  on  the  main  aisle,  one 
of  which  contained  a  repreaenlation  of  the  parrots,  and  the  other  a  fannal  rollection 
from  British  Guiana,  gonth  AmeTioo. 

PaTTOte. — This  collection  ccimprisail  124  apecimena,  representing  about  100  apecies, 
or  about  one-fifth  of  those  that  are  known.  All  tbe  aubfauiilies  were  represented 
and  the  more  important  genera,  ho  that  the  oullectioii  woa  a  fair  exhibit  of  the 

JHrd*  of  Guiana. — This  exhibit  represented  a  tropical  bird  fauna  notable  for 
bright  colors  and  peculiar  forma.  It  was,  of  coarse,  very  incomplete,  as  it  waa 
impracticable  to  show  all  of  the  eight  bandreil  or  nine  hundred  species  which  are 
foand  in  Gniana. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridg way ,  assisted  by  Mr.  ('.  W.  Richmond. 

Dtparlamt  of  repiilet  and  batraeMan». — The  exhibit  of  this  department  consisted 
of  a  group  of  the  poisonous  snakes  of  the  United  Statea,  cast  in  plaster,  and  a  similar 
group  of  the  f^eah-water  and  land  tortoises  of  North  America.  A  cast  of  the  head 
of  a  logger-beod  tnrlle  was  also  Inclnded.  The  specimens  were  bronght  together 
from  widely  separated  localities. 

The  following  apeciea  were  represented : 

Foitonoai  Snakei  of  iht  Unittd  Slaiet. — Diamond  rattleanuke,  Crolalut  adamanttut, 
Sontbeaatern  States. 

Banded  rattleauake,  Crotalut  horridiu,  Eastern  Btates,  south  to  Florida  and  tbe 
the  Mexican  Qnlf,  v  est  to  Kansas. 

Prairie  rattlesnake,  Crotalnt  oonjlHeitlu*,  Great  Plains. 

Western  diamond  rattlesnake,  CrofailtM  atrox,  Southern  United  States,  Item  Texaa 
to  the  Golf  of  CoUfomlo. 
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Southern  grouDd  rattlesnake,  .SMfrurui  miliariiti,  Soatheasteru  States- 
Copperhead,  Agkiairodon  conlorti-ix,  Kaatern  and  Boutbem  States. 
The  groap  of  tortoiNes  iitalniled  the  following  HpQciea : 
Oopher,  Gopherui poti/phemtit,  Florida. 

Agossiz's  gopher,  (lopheriis  agaieiiii,  Arizona  ami  Southern  California. 
BerlanUier's  gopher,  Gopherui  btrlandia-i,  wesMrn  Texas. 
Box  (ortoiae,  Tenapene  carolvia,  Eutern  States. 
Woatem  Box  tortoise,  Terrapent  ornala,  Central  States. 

Blanding's  tolU>ise,  Enydoidea  blandingti,  Maasachi) setts  to  uorthern  Illinois. 
Wood  tortoise,  Clemniyl  narmorata,  California. 
Elegant  terrapin,  TVacAemifx  ettgani,  Central  and  Southern  States. 
Tel  low-bellied  terrapin.  Traehemyi  »cripta,  Southeastern  States: 
Floridti  terrapin,  Fieademgi  Jioriilaiia,  Florida, 
Neat  terrapin,  Paeudemya  concinna.  North  Carolina  to  Texas. 
Red-bellied  terrapin,  Pieudemyt  Tabrij:tnlrii,  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Fainted  turtle,  Chrgeemst  picta,  Eastern  States. 

Diamond-hack  terrapin,  Malacleiayi  otatrala,  Atlantic  and  Oolf  coasts. 
BAtir's  terrapin,  Graptanya  piilchra,  Sontheastem  States. 
Snapping  turtle,  Chtlydra  terpenlina,  North   America,  east  of  tbe  Rock^f  MoDU- 

Hud  turtle,  EinottemoK  pm$ilvaiiiiatjit,  eaat  of  the  Rocky  Hountains. 

Soft-sbelled  turtle,  Plalypeliiaferus.  Florida. 

DeparttMut  of  ^aAe«.— This  dep:U'tmeut  showiid  a  selected  series  of  fishes  of  tbe 
deep  sea,  which  formed  tbe  basis  of  tbe  comprehensive  work  on  "Oceanic  Ichthy- 
ology," bj  the  late  Dr.  G.  Brown  Ooode  and  Dt.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  published  a  few 
months  previous  to  the  Exposition  as  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Huseum. 

The  exhibit  was  supplemented  bj  a  small  number  of  casta  of  North  Ameri- 
can fishes  painted  iu  life  colore  and  forming  part  of  an  extensive  series  In  the 
Museum. 

The  following  fishes  were  reprenented  by  caste: 

Calico  hass,  Pomoxy»  tparoidea. 

Sunfish,  LepomU  pallidul. 

Dolphin,  Coryphtsna  hippurut.  ^ 

Mangrove  snapper,  Lutjana»  atfamai. 

Sea  robin,  Prionoiiis  evolane. 

Beil-month  grnnt,  Ifiauulon  arcualum. 

Cagon  de  lo  Alto,  Skomboptiles  aurombeni. 

Gronper,  Epinepkeliii  drammond-hagi. 

Scup,  Slenotomug  thryaopa. 

Hogfish,  LncAnnltcniMf  maximut. 

Parrot  fish,  Fte»doicariia  giiacainaia. 

Rosy  rockllsh,  Htlicolenui  maderen»it. 

Brook  trout,  Salttlinvt  fontinatia. 

CaTalla,  Caratu  hippoa. 

Sucking  fish,  Echttteia  naucratei. 

Eolpont,  Zoarca  angviUaria. 

Four-spotted  fionnder,  Paralichthsa  obiongut. 

CowGsh,  Otiration  quadricorne. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  b;  Mr.  Barton  A.  Bean. 

DeparlBtml  of  nioFiHsjta.^ThiB  exhibit  waa  iu  two  table  cases  and  repreeented,  as 
far  as  space  permitted,  the  families  of  mollusks  and  bracbiopods.  It  also  contained 
Illustrations  of  the  utilization  of  materials  derived  from  mollnske.  Each  family 
was  repreeented  by  one  or  more  species,  excepting  those  iu  which  (here  is  uo  solid 
ahell  and  which  therefore  oould  not  be  exhibited  in  a  dry  condition. 
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The  claMifiofttioD  Died  waa  tliAt  adopted  in  the  natioDal  collection. 

DUlixation  o/molttultt. — Tbie  seriea  included  pearls,  oameo  Hbelle  of  various  aorts, 
epecinieDe  illnstnting  tlie  formation  of  pearl  in  the  shall,  both  freshn'att^r  and 
mnrtDe  pearl  mussels  deprived  of  their  outer  coating  bo  as  to  aliow  the  iiearly 
aabetratam,  and  tnanufaotared  articles,  sncb  as  buttons  und  other  objects,  made 
ftom  pearl-bearing  sbellB,  of  which  spef^ioiena  both  in  the  nutural  t^ndttioti  and 
decorticated — ao  as  to  show  the  shell;  layer — aod  in  the  maiiufactnrf4  state,  were 
exhlbit«d. 

Bj/itui  of  Qte  "ui«jr->lk>"<" — A  somewhat  rare  object  was  a  glove  leacmbliug  silk 
woven  by  the  nnne  of  Naples  from  the  silky  byssna  of  the  pinna,  or  "  wing-ahell," 
of  the  Meiliterranean, 

In  one  of  the  wlodowi  was  n  transparency  of  a  onttle  fish,  Octo/iu*  ttrentnsvt,  and 
aoapendedfrom  the  ceilingwere  life-size  models  of  an  octopus  and  of  the  giant  aijuid, 
AT<Miev,iia»  karmgt. 

The  seleotlonB  for  the  exhibit  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Simpson  uuder  the  direction 
ofMr.  W.  H.  Dall. 

D«paTttMiit  of  ituecti. — Thin  display  occupied  one  side  of  two  cases,  and  was 
iDclnded  in  sixteen  trays.  It  was,  of  course,  very  far  Ironi  complete,  either  as  an 
exhibit  of  insects  or  as  an  illnstratinn  of  the  wealth  of  material  iu  the  entomological 
collections  of  theMnsenm.  Two  dilferent  seriee  were,  however,  shown— a  syslematio 
series,  and  a  series  lllastrating  proteotive  and  aggressive  resemblance  and  mimicry, 
(the  imitation,  by  insecta,  in  form  and  color,  or  both,  of  objects  met  with  in  their 
surroundings,  and  the  imitation  of  the  form  and  color  of  other  insechi). 

Sgtiamaiia  §eriet. — This  aeries  was  inolnded  in  twelve  trays,  and  represente«l  the 
more  oonapionous  insects  of  Tennessee  and  neighboring  States,  arranged  according 
to  their  soientiflo  claasiHoation.  The  Lepidoptera  was  more  fully  represented  tinni 
any  other  order,  since  the  speoies  are  generally  large  and  showy,  and  well  ailaptril 
for  exhibition  porposes.  Six  trays  were  devoted  to  this  order.  The  modern  orders 
correspouding  to  the  older  order  Nenroptera  were  exhibited  in  one  tray,  and  the 
remaining  five  trays  were  taken  up  with  the  orders  Hymenoptera,  Coleoptera, 
Hemiptera,  Diptera,  and  Orthuptera.  All  of  the  smaller  species  were  omitted,  as 
they  conld  be  represented  adequately  only  by  means  of  enlarged  drawings  or  models 
for  the  preparation  of  which  funds  could  not  be  provided. 

Frotwliw  ani  aggruHve  raetmbUmce  a*d  mimiers.—TitM  series  occupied  foar  trays 
and  was  divided  into  seven  groups.  It  consisted  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
following  phases  of  resemblance  and  mimicry : 

(1)  General  protective  resemblance  (insects  having  a  general  resemblance  in  color 
to  their  sunonndings). 

(2)  Special  proteotive  resemblance  (insects  resembling  objects  in  their  Hurronnd- 
ings,  both  iu  form  and  color). 

(3)  General  aggressive  resemblance  (carnivorous  insects  having  a  general  resem- 
blance to  their  Burrouodings  in  color,  thereby  enabling  them  to  more  easily  approach 
their  prey}. 

(4)  Speoial  aggressive  resemblance  (carnivorous  insects  resembling  in  form  and 
color  some  special  object  iu  their  surroundings). 

(G)  Proteotive  mimicry  (insects  which  for  their  own  protection  mimic  other  insecta 
having  some  special  means  of  defense,  snch  as  a  sting  or  noxtons  odor,  and  which 
for  that  reason  are  avoided  by  birds,  lizards,  etc.). 

(6)  Aggressive  mimicry  (insects  which  rescmUe  other  insects  iu  order  to  approach 
or  cohabit  with  them,  either  preying  directly  upon  them  or  as  parasites  upon  their 

(T)  Warning  colors  (insects  wbieh  are  already  protected  by  a  sting  or  in  some 
other  way,  but  which  have,  in  addition,  some  brig^  or  conspi<'uous  color,  in  order 
to  warn  insectivorous  animals  from  attacking  them). 

The  coltections  were  arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  Martin  I>.  Liuell,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard. 
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Dtpartmeiii  of  marint  invtrt«brate». — This  depftrtmeut  haa  to  do  efaiefty  with  the 
man?  groape  of  invertebrate  aoimoU  that  iubabit  seM  an<l  rivers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  molliigka,  which  on  ncconut  of  their  great  variety  are  placed  in  a  aapaiate 
department.  The  fcroaps  selected  for  exhibition  were  the  echinodermg  (or  sea 
nrchina  and  their  allies),  the  corals,  and  the  spoDges.  A  representative  soriea  of 
each  class  was  shown. 

The  sponges  or  Porifera  were  principally  from  the  East  Indian  region,  and  exhib- 
ited in  a  wide  range  those  species  wliich,  although  grocefnl  in  form,  are  not  used  for 
oammercial  pnrpoeee. 

The  corals  were  also  chiefly  from  the  Indo-FaclGc.  The  diversity  of  form  woe  the 
promiaent  featnre. 

The  echiuoderms  were  arranged  more  ■ystematically  than. was  found  practicable 
«ith  the  other  invertebrates  of  thia  department. 

Among  the  transparenoies  In  the  windows  were  those  of  a  sea-lily,  Fentaerinv* 
daeorui,  hjdroid,  JoantlKicladiuM  hitxleyi,  and  an  enlargement  of  a  specimen  of  GIoM- 
gerina  bulUnda  (a  species  of  foraniinifec). 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  and  installed  liy  Mr.  James  £,  Benedict. 

DepariMoit  of  eomparatice  anoloniji.^ — From  this  department  two  series  were 
selected,  one  sbuwing  the  modiflcation  of  the  limbH  of  animitls  for  different  modes 
of  life,  and  another  representing  the  strnotare  of  the  human  brain. 

MoH^ca^n  o/Iinib«.— ^A  considerable  aeries  of  specimens  waa  exhibited,  showing 
the  general  plan  of  the  limbs  in  vertebrates  and  the  apeoial  modiGcations  by  which 
they  are  adapted  for  wallcing,  climbing,  swimming,  and  flying. 

TK»  ■(mcfurv  and  Airelopnieal  of  lbs  human  bruin. — The  stmctnre,  propnrtioua,  and 
development  of  the  human  brain  were  illastrated  by  series  of  models  showing  varl- 
ona  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  braiu  in  the  embryo,  and,  on  a  large  scale,  details 
of  its  stmctnre  in  the  adult.  A  nnuiber  of  diagrammatic  models  showed  the  com- 
parative built  of  the  brain  of  the  male  and  female,  the  least  amount  of  brain  com* 
patible  with  life,  the  proportionste  amounts  of  gray  and  white  matter,  etc.  These 
models  were  supplemented  by  a  small  series  of  skulls,  Ulustmting  the  diversity  of 
fbnu  found  in  varlons  races  of  man. 

CVooodilea. — Above  the  cases  were  placed  a  skeleton  of  the  gavial  or  narrow- 
beaked  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  u  "  mnn-eatei,"  and  a 
very  large  akoll  of  the  true  man-eating  crocodile,  Crooodtlu*  poroaui. 

The  exhibit  waa  prepared  and  arranged  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas. 

Deparlmmt  of  faXmr^tolog^. — This  exhibit  oocnpied  one  side  of  three  cases,  and  was 
intended  to  show  the  character  of  the  oollectiona  in  the  department  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  arranged,  monnted,  audjabeled.  Only  the  best-preserved  speci- 
mens, from  which  the  adhering  rock  had  been  removed  by  careful  working  with 
tools  and  chemicals,  were  exhibited.  The  trilobites  and  criaolda  were  mounted  on 
encaustic  tiles,  in  preference  to  wood,  paper,  or  slate  tablets. 

The  gronpe  of  the  fossils  represented  were — 

(1)  A  collection  of  fosalL  flshea  f^om  the  I'ury  ancient  £athriol«pi«  to  modem  bony 
flahes,  like  the  shad. 

(2)  A  synoptic  collection  of  trilobites — a  group  of  crab-like  animals — of  which 
all  forms  became  extinct  snbsei|uent  to  the  oeal  period.  This  collection  was  prepared 
to  show  the  straotnre,  geological  development,  and  grouping  of  the  various  forms 
into  families  and  orders. 

(3)  A  synoptic  collection  of  fossil  crinoida  or  "seo-liliea." 

The  speoimena  ware  selected  and  grouped  by  Mr.  Charles  Schnchert. 

D«p«tTitM»i  of  geologi/, — In  two  cases  there  was  exhibited  a  collection  illustrating 
the  ocoorrence  and  association  of  gold  and  silver  in  nature,  thus  described  by  Piof. 
George  P.  Merrill. 

"The  exhibition  begins  with  specimens  showing  both  the  native  metals  and  their 
compoonds  iu  the  condition  of  greatest  natural  purity.  This  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  the  same  componnds  with  their  characteristic  associations,  but  in  which  the 
nietal-b«aring  portions  are  still  plainly  evident,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  third  series 
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showing  Helecled  types  of  ores  as  miDud,  but  iu  wblob,  aa  a  rnlo,  the  metal  or  ita 
compounds  are  Boarcely  dlBCemible. 

"Id  the  series  as  exbibitedatteatiOD  is  called,  first,  to  the  native  gold — tbat  is,  the 
gold  found  in  tbe  metallic  state  in  nature,  as  displayed  in  tbe  form  of  nuggets,  leaf 
gold,  wire  goW,  and  gold  dust  from  varioas  looallties;  second,  to  tbe  compoands  of 
gold  with  silver,  tellnrium,  aiitimon;,  and  sulphur,  as  Hhown  in  tbe  minerals  pet- 
zite,  sylvanite,  kreunerite,  and  nagyaeite;  third,  to  tbe  occurrence  of  the  native 
metal  witb  its  associates,  either  aa  dust  ur  nufgeto,  in  tand  and  gravel,  or  impreg- 
nating quartz,  slate,  calcitsi  and  other  minerals  forming  the  ohuracteriatic  gangne, 
and  lasily,  to  the  series  of  gold  ores,  representiDg  the  metal-bearing  rocks  as  usualty 
mined  and  which,  while,  as  above  noted,  show  no  trace,  on  casual  inspection,  of  the 

Erecions  melal,  nevertheless  contain  it  in  snHScieut  amount  to  render  ita  extraction 
y  obemicsl  or  mechanical  means  a  profitable  initustry. 

"The  silver-bearing  aeries  is  arranged  in  a  eimihir  manner.  II  is  to  be  noted  that 
while  gold  is  common  in  deposit  of  sand  and  gra\  el  as  placer  gold,  Bilver  very 
rarely  occurs  in  this  form,  and  is  represented  here  only  by  tbe  silver-bearing  Baud- 
stone  from  Washington  Coanty,  Utah.  Native  silver  in  the  form  of  wire  or  moas 
silver  is,  however,  comparatively  common,  as  ehonn  in  tbe  specimens  from  Mexico 
and  Saxony.  Some  of  the  silver-bearing  oumponnds  are  of  great  tieaaty,  aa  illuB- 
tiated  in  the  mby  silvers  pronstlte  and  pyrargyrite." 

In  addition  to  the  general  series,  a  number  of  casts  of  exceptionally  large  and 
interesting  nnggets  of  gold  and  silver  was  arrayed  in  a  separate  case.  Each  cast 
was  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  label. 

In  the  window!  were  tranaparencies,  showing  an  Australian  coral  reef  and  views 
ttom  tbe  Hammotb  Hot  Bprings,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  the  Devil's  Tower,  tn 
Wyoming 

The  specimens  were  selected  and  prepared  by  Frof.  G.  P.  Merrill  and  installed  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Newball. 

Deparlvunt  of  minerals. — The  exhibit  of  this  department  conai^teil  of  a  series  of 
about  five  hundred  specimens,  selected  and  labeled  to  illustrato  tbe  several  proper- 
ties or  oharaeters  of  minerals.  The  general  plan  of  arrangement  will  be  understood 
from  the  synopaia  here  presented. 

(1)  Chemical  mineralogy:  Types  of  minerals.  Variation  in  composition.  Rela- 
tion of  water  to  composition.     Relation  of  composition  to  physical  properties. 

(2)  Physical  miueralogy:  The  crystal.  The  crystallographic  axes.  Crystal  sya- 
tems.  Compound  erystals.  Imperfections  of  cryHtals.  Crystalline  aggregates. 
Pleomorphs.  Isomorphs.  Pselidomorphs,  (a)  by  substitution;  (b)  by  depositioo; 
(o)  by  alteration.  Cleavage.  Fracture,  Tenacity.  Hardness.  Color,  (a)  essential 
color;  {b)  nonessenlial  color;  (c)  varieties  of  color.  Luster.  Diaphaneity. 
Fusibility. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  order  of  arrangement.  The  several  specimens 
illustrating  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  minerals  were  arranged  to  be 
stodied  trom  left  to  right,  beginning  with  tbe  upper  left-hand  comer  and  regarding 
each  quadrant  of  the  case  as  a  unit. 

Chemical  mineralogy,  which  treats  of  those  properties  relating  to  chemical  com- 
position or  atomic  structure  of  a  mineral  and  tbe  chemical  relations  of  tbe  several 
kinds  of  minerals,  was  illustrated  by  IM  specimens.  Physical  mineralogy,  which 
treats  of  those  properties  reUtiug  to  form  or  molecular  structure  of  a  mineral  and 
the  aotioQ  of  the  various  physical  forces  upon  tbe  several  kinds  of  minerals,  was 
illnstrated  by  315  speoimens. 

Department  of  ethnology, — The  ethnological  exhibit  consisted  of  two  parts: 

(1)  An  exhibit  of  the  home  life  and  indnstriea  of  tbe  Eskimo. 

(,2)  An  exhibition  of  the  domestic  life  and  arts  of  tbe  Fueblo  region. 

Id  the  first  group  the  most  conspicuous  object  was  a  bouse  similar  in  construction 
to  those  occupied  by  tbe  natives  of  Norton  Sonnd. 

This  exhibit  was  prepared  under  the  directiou  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  and  was  built 
of  logs  set  on  end,  the  comer  posts  being  the  lai'ger.  Above  these  were  placed 
■eriee  of  logs  growing  shorter  with  each  layer,  a  square  smoke  hole  being  left  at  the 
peak  of  tbe  roof.  Tbo  furniture  of  the  house  consisted  of  a  bed  made  of  driftwood, 
of  a  fireplace  oa  tbe  floor  with  a  curious  device  for  directing  the  draft  and  amokQ 
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out  of  the  smobe  bole,  and  »  clft7  lamp  f»r  Ilgbtlng  ths  pipe  and  other  like  domMtio 
pnrpoMB.  In  tlte  boaea  nere  the  lay  HgnrcB  of  a  mau  and  of  a  woman,  in  full  natiTo 
coatame,  the  latter  tending  the  Gre,  the  former  watching  her  movements  and  lightJBg 
hia  pipe.  AroaDd  the  different  parts  of  the  room  were  such  ftarnitore  as  woald  be 
found  in  a  native  hut.  Aa  the  plan  of  tbit  structure  was  given  byoue  who  had  Bpant 
a  long  time  in  the  oountr^r,  the  details  were  quite  aoeurate. 

Asaociated  with  this  group  »nd  motinted  in  separate  eliding-screen  ca«a  were 
shown  a  large  number  of  objects  couneoted  with  the  life  of  the  Eakimo. 

Caae  No.  1,  fronting  tbe  gronp,  contained  masks,  carved  from  driftwood  and  om*- 
mented  with  feathen,  itnoh  aa  are  used  in  the  dramas  of  tbe  Eskimo  during  the  long 
winter  aeason,  when  the  sun  has  left  the  Arctic  re^^on.  On  the  back  of  this  some 
caw  were  shown  eiomplee  of  the  needlework  of  the  Arotfo  tribes,  including  beaded 
work  from  Greenland,  exhibiting  the  Scandinavian  influence— a  complete  anit  for  » 
man,  made  of  different  fnra  cat  In  strips,  which  were  inserted  to  prodnoe  various 
pleasing  patterns;  a  ftiU  snit  of  man's  clothing  fWim  Uugava,  north  of  Labrador, 
mode  of  reindeer  skin,  tbe  hair  being  removed;  a  deerskin  snit  for  winter  wear, 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  caribou  with  the  hair  on. 

Case  No.  2  eontained  an  exhibit  of  the  various  types  of  basketry  in  Alaska  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  southward  to  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

Case  No.  3  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Eskimo  and  their  neighbors,  in  sklne 
and  other animaLprodncte,  such  asworkbagefor  women,  tobacco  pouches,  tool  baga, 
belts,  made  ttom  tbe  shins  of  seals  and  other  animals,  with  or  without  the  fur,  and 
aleo  from  the  intestines  of  the  seal,  sewed  with  sinew  and  decorated  with  feathers 
and  worsteds. 

Case  No.  i  illustrated  the  traveling  devloes  of  the  Eskimo.  Snowshoes  of  coarse 
teztnre  nsed  by  the  tribes  farthest  north  and  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  those 
with  footing  of  sinew,  finely  twisted  and  woven,  similar  to  those  In  aae  by  the 
Athapascan  tribes  In  the  neighborhood,  were  shown ;  also  models  of  boats  in  two 
types,  the  kaiak,  or  hunting  oanoe,  and  tbe  nmiak,  or  woman's  boat.  There  were 
also  to  be  seen  In  this  case  the  tools  used  by  the  Eskimo  In  digging  in  the  ice  and 
removing  snow  and  broken  ice. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  titat  tn  which  the  Eskimo  material  was  Installed  was  the 
Pneblo  collection.  The  chief  exhibit  in  this  area  was  a  group  showing  several 
Hoki  females  grinding  corn  and  making  bread.  (CaaeKo.5.)  In  assooiation  with 
this  group  of  breadmakers  were  examples  of  the  objects  used  in  the  indnstrlal  and 
social  life  of  the  Tnsayon  and  other  Pneblo  people. 

Case  No.  6  was  devoted  to  the  display  of  the  various  kinds  of  weaving  employed 
in  the  Pneblo  region. 

Case  No.  T  contained  examples  of  pottery  fh>m  Pueblos  in  Ifew  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
and  showed  a  variety  of  shapes,  ooiors,  and  decorations  in  cups,  bowls,  vases,  and 
animal  forms. 

CaaeNo.S.  Ononeside  was  exhibited  (in  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  tex- 
tile art  of  the  Pneblo  tribes)  the  bead  work  and  substitutes  for  textile  work  among 
tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Monntaius,  inolading  work  on  soft  baokskin, 
on  the  surface  of  haid  leather,  on  flannel  and  other  cloths  of  European  manuhctnrs, 
and  finally  headwork  forming  part  of  the  textile  ait ;  that  is,  in  which  the  beads  ace 
not  laid  on  the  snrfaee  of  another  suhstauoe,  but  form  a  part  of  the  fabric,  so  that 
the  same  figure  is  shown  on  both  sides,  as  In  a  piece  of  stained  glass. 

In  front  of  this  case  was  arranged  a  collection  of  Moki  gods  and  dolls  and  head- 
dresaea  connected  with  their  religious  services;  also  sacred  blankets  and  wrappings, 
wands  and  shields,  assooiated  with  tbe  intricate  and  dramatic  worship  of  these 
Pneblo  tribes. 

On  the  wail  above  these  exhibits  were  to  be  seen  ornamental  shields  of  wood  on 
which  were  set  large  collections  of  Eskimo  and  African  weapons,  ornamental  paddles 
of  the  North  Pacific  coast  Indians,  and  other  decorative  objeota* 
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In  addition,  kii  ethnoIogLcal  exhibit  iDstalled  in  tfalrty-two  unit  boxes,  was  dis- 
played in  the  annex  to  the  woman's  hnilding.  Each  contained  a  typical  example  of 
woman's  work  in  America,  Africa,  PolyneBia,  and  a  few  from  other  re)(iona. 

These  examplea  of  woman's  work  related  to  the  arta  of  food  gathering,  preparing, 
and  serving;  to  clothing  in  its  various  forms  derived  from  the  vegetable  and  aninwl 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  fnrnitnie  of  the  habitation.  In  addition  to  these  there  were 
exhibited  the  primitive  ideaa  of  women  cotiDeoted  with  form  and  color  in  decoration. 
In  front  of  tJiBse  cases,  were  three  oases  in  which  were  three  American  Indian 
women  in  coBtnme:  (1)  An  Eskimo  woman  of  Batharst,  the  whole  ooatnme  being 
made  of  reindeerekin,  trimmed  with  the  for  of  small  animals;  (2)  A  Kiowa  womui 
in  native  costume  of  buckskin,  colored  green,  and  carrying  on  her  back  a  cradle  or 
papoose  frame,  in  which  was  shown  a  child  securely  wrapped;  (3)  A  Pints  woman 
from  the  great  interior  basin,  gathering  seeds  from  the  wild  grasses,  to  besobeeqnently 
ground  and  made  into  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  and  lay-figures  shown,  there  was,  in  connection  with 
the  ethnological  exhibit,  a  collection  of  ethnographic  transparencies,  which  aided 
in  tbe  understanding  of  tbe  specimens  in  relation  to  their  environments. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason,  and  installed  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sweeny. 

Department  of  prehfttotia  antitropoUgg. — The  exhibit  of  this  department  was  con- 
fined to  a  display  of  prehistoric  objects  finm  foreiga  couDtriaa.  This  restriction  id 
the  scope  of  the  exhibit  was  made  la  the  belief  that  the  weapons,  implements,  and 
ornaments  fonod  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 
wonld  be  amply  illustrated  in  the  varions  local  exhibits  of  prehistoric  objects. 

The  Paleolithic  period  was  represented  by  specimens  fmm  a  large  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere — England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  Hindnaton,  and  other 
coantriea. 

Tbe  Neolithic  period  was  represented  by  difierent  implements,  principally  of  pol- 
ished stone,  Irom  great  areas.     They  were  classified  chiefly  according  to  function. 

The  distrlbntion  of  nucleii  (or  cores),  flakea,  and  hammerstones,  polished  stone 
hatchets,  scrapers,  arrowheads  and  spearheads,  and  similar  implements  was  ahown  to 
be  world-wide,  fipecial  attention  was  called  to  the  similarity  of  the  polished  atone 
hatoheta  from  distant  and  widely  separated  conntrieH  throughont  the  world. 

An  entire  case  was  devoted  to  a  display  of  objects  belonging  to  the  bronze  age. 
These  began  with  tbe  most  primitive  implements,  »e  the  plain  hatchet,  and  nlti- 
mately  included  many  other  weapons,  implements,  utensils,  and  ornaments  of  later 
date.  Among  these  were  batcheta,  swords,  daggers,  knives,  sickles,  fishhooka, 
household  utensils,  mirrora,  comba,  thtmblea,  bracelots,  libulas,  rings,  pina,  objects 
and  omameuta  of  dress  and  for  the  boudoir. 
The  collection  woa  selected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson. 
Department  of  oriental  antiqtiiHet  anil  relig^o<la  D«r«mo«<aI«.— The  exhibit  of  this 
department  consisted  of  objects  intended  to  illustrate  Brnbmauism  and  BnddhlsD) 
(the  principal  religions  of  Eastern  Asia),  Mohammedaniam,  the  literary  hiatory  of 
the  Bible,  and  tbe  religions  cenmoniala  of  the  Jewa. 

Brahmanism  was  represented  by  a  collection  of  images  of  the  principal  dlviutttsa 
and  by  variooa  Implements  and  paraphematia  illnstrative  of  the  religiona  worship, 
the  ascetic  life  of  devotees,  and  the  Instltntion  of  caste,  wbich  plays  anch  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  India. 

Buddhism  was  represented  by  several  images  of  Buddha  and  of  Buddhist  aainta, 
and  by  a  collection  of  musical  inatrnraenta  and  other  objects  need  by  the  BuddhistB 
in  their  religious  worship. 

The  hiatory  of  the  Bible  aa  a  book  waa  illustrated  by  a  oollection  of  Bibles,  which 
Inclnded  manuaorlpts  and  old  and  rare  editions  of  the  original  t«xt8,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  important  ancient  and  modern  tranalations  of  the  Soripturee.  Tbe  oollec- 
tion thus  afforded  an  Interest  not  ouly  to  biblical  knowledge,  bnt  alao  to  tbe  atndy 
of  paleography  and  literary  hiatory. 
The  Jewish  religious  ceremonials   were   represented   by  a  collection  of  modwti 
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objects  nsed  hy  th«  Jena  in  their  retigioiis  ritaa,  irhiata  have  their  origin  in  and  are 
based  apoa  liiblicsl  ocilinonces.  . 

The  exhibit  woa  prepared  and  iustaUed  b.v  Dr.  I.  H.  CMsnonicz,  nnder  tiie  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  CyruB  Adler. 

Seelion  of  leehnologieal  eelleetiotu. — Owing  to  tlie  geographical  location  of  Nssh- 
vllle,  it  was  thought  tbat  a  presentation  of  some  of  tbe  early  inetboda  of  transpor- 
tation in  tbe  Saotheni  Stntes  might  be  of  special  intereat. 

A  small  aeries  of  models  was  aeleoted  to  ahon  tbe  development  in  tranaportatlon 
from  ita  begiuniiig  in  colonial  daya,  when  tbe  aledge  was  almost  the  only  method  of 
locomotion,  to  (be  introdnotion  of  the  first  railroad  train  in  tbe  itouthem  United 
States,  which  ran  on  the  Sonth  Carolina  Railroad  in  1831. 

A  rigged  model  of  the  Sarannak,  the  lirHt  Hteamship  to  croas  the  Atlaatio  Ocean, 
was  also  inclnded  in  this  exhibit.  Tbe  Sarannah  sailed  from  the  aity  of  that  name, 
one  of  tbe  most  important  porta  in  tbe  goutbem  States,  in  the  year  1819. 

From  the  section  of  naval  architecture  was  selected  a  model  of  a  fall-rigged  ship. 
In  order  to  mabe  plain  to  the  visitArs  tbe  nomeDclatnre  of  the  ropes,  apors,  aaila, 
eto.,  over  fonr  hundred  labels  were  attached  to  as  many  different  parts  of  the  model. 

From  the  eleotrical  collection  waa  sent  a  series  representing  tbe  early  instruments 
of  Franblin,  Henry,  Morae,  Vail,  and  Page,  and  illoatrating  the  development  of  tbe 
motor  and  telegraph  from  the  beginning  of  knowledge  concerning  static  electrioity 
to  the  more  recent  discoveriee  in  electro-magnetism.  A  full-sized  model  of  the  large 
alectro-mognet  which  was  conatructed  by  Joseph  Henry  in  1831  for  Yale  College 
was  placed  on  tbe  case  containing  the  electrical  collection. 

Tbe  seleotiuns  for  tbe  exhibit  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Watklna. 

Sealitm  of  htshrrical  relief,  coin*,  and  ntedaU. — The  colleotioii  of  ooina  and  medola 
waa  exhibited  in  two  table  caaes,  and  inclnded — 

(1)  Tbe  principal  coina  in  uae  in  the  North  American  colonieo  from  1662  to  the 
eBtabliahinent  of  the  Unit«d  States  Mint  in  1793,  and  types  of  tbe  later  coinage  of 
the  country. 

(2)  Medals  commemorative  of  events  in  the  colonial  history  of  the  conniry  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolation  and  the  war  of  1812. 

(3)  Uedallio  portraits  of  tbe  Presidenta  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  moat  interesting  ooina  ahown  were  the  "pine  and  oak  tree"  abilllngs 
of  1652,  the  "Mark  Newby"  penny,  the  "Roaa  Americana"  penny,  the  Continental 
dollar  of  1TT6,  and  the  copper  coins  of  Maaaachusetta,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  other  colonies,  prior  to  coinage  by  tbe  Mint. 

There  were  also  shown  speoimena  of  the  N'orth  Carolina  and  Geor^a  private  gold 
coinage  of  1830  to  1840,  of  the  Mormon  gold  coinn  of  1849,  and  some  ahell  money, 
or  "wampum,"  which  waa  given  a  legal  valno  in  New  England  in  1637. 

A  spinning  wheel  and  disteff  whii^h  was  usuti  during  the  period  of  tbe  war  of  the 
Bevolotion  was  exhibited  in  the  History  bnilding. 

Tbe  collection  waa  selected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark. 

Sectum  of  materia  mtdica. — Two  series  of  speoimenB  were  sent  from  the  extensive 
collection  in  tbe  nection  of  materia  medlca,  tbe  first  conaiatingofaamples  of  natural 
and  cultivated  cinchona  barks  and  their  producte,  and  the  aecond  showing  the  com- 
mercial varieties  and  the  alkaloids  of  opium. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Dr,  J.  M.  Flint,  U.  S.  N. 

Drportment  of  arti  and  itiduitria. — This  department  exhibited  an  attractive  collec- 
tion ropreaenting  nnimal  form  in  pottery,  including  tbe  principal  wares  of  Japan, 
and  selections  (torn  Prussia,  Saxony,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  France. 

Exhibit  of  lacei. — A  collection  of  apecimons  of  network  and  embroidery,  illnstra- 
tiug  tbe  various  epochs  of  lace  making,  was  exhibited  in  tbe  annex  to  the  Woman's 
building,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wilaon.  The  collection  comprised  about  1,000  specimens 
and  may  be  claaaified  nnder  the  following  general  divisions : 

(1)  Prehistoric:  Implemente for, and apecimeua of, sewing,  weaving, embroidertngy 
and  tapestry  making.  .  > 
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(2)  Prior  to  1650  A.  D.,  anterior  to  lace  making:  Knotted  net,  darned  work, 
drawn  work,  cut  work. 

(3]  From  1550  A.  D. :  GeticeUn,  point  conpe,poiDt  lace,  and  bobbin  lace  of  Venice, 
Milan,  Genoa,  Flanders,  France,  and  England. 

(1)  Modem  lacee. 

(S)  Series  showing  ptocesB  of  manafocture  of  ^loiot  and  bobbin  lace,  needles,  thread, 
cusbiona,  bobbins,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Cox,  chief  olerk  of  the  National  Maseum,  was  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  entire  exhibiU  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation  and  National  Mnseiim. 

Credit  is  due  t«  Mr.  J.  S.  OoldBmitb  and  Hr.  C.  A.  Steuart  for  their  efBcient  enper- 
Tision  of  the  mecbanioal  operations  connected  with  the  preparation  and  installation 
of  the  collectiobe. 

The  amount  appropriat«d  bjr  Congreu  for  the  Government  exhibit  waa  9100,000, 
and  for  the  Government  building  $30,000.  The  mm  allotted  to  the  InstitntioD  and 
Mnsenm  waa  $16,200,  the  octnal  cost  being  $16,073.61,  a«  shown  in  the  following 
statement: 

Services (7,225.17 

Expert  services  in  preparation  and  repair  of  models,  tronaparenciea,  charla, 

specimens,  etc 888. 95 

Travel 1,015.26 

Subsistence 803.30 

Freight 738.19 

Cartage  and  flight  handling 77.18 

Expressage 168.35 

Exhibition  cases,  frames,  etc 314.00 

Lumber  and  mill  work 673.55 

Hardware,  tools,  etc 121, 8S 

Glass,  paints,  brush es,  e to 1,320.90 

Supplies,  preparator'a  material,  etc 301.  BO 

Packing  material 163.40 

AppamtnH,  Bpeoimens,  etc....- 2,157.75 

Decoration,  flagn,  etc 66.26 

Office  eipensee 34.88 

Total 16,073.61 

Respectfully  anbmittAtl. 

Frkdbrick  W.  Truk, 
Beprenaitalire  .Smilkionian  Itutitulion  and  A'alionaf  MHteum. 
Mr.  8.  P.  Lamgley, 

Secredti'jf  of  the  Smilh^oniaii  IneiitHfioB. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  object  of  tfae  General  Appendix  to  the  Annaal  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Inatitntton  is  to  ftirnish  brief  accoanta  of  scientifie  discov- 
ery in  particnlar  directions;  reports  of  investigations  made  by  collab- 
orators of  the  Institution ;  and  memoirs  of  a  general  character  or  on 
special  topics  that  are  of  interest  or  valaeto  the  namerons  correspoad- 
eats  of  the  Institation. 

It  Iia8  been  a  prominent  object  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institation,  from  a  very  early  date,  to  enrich  the  annaal  report 
reqaired  of  them  by  law  with  memoirs  illustrating  the  more  remarka- 
ble and  important  developments  in  physical  and  biological  discovery, 
as  veil  as  showiog  thergeneral  character  of  the  operations  of  the  Insti- 
tation ;  and  this  pnrpose  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history, 
been  carried  oat  largely  by  the  poblication  of  sach  papers  as  woald 
possess  an  interest  to  all  attracted  by  scientific  progress. 

In  1880  the  Secretary,  induced  in  part  by  the  discontinaance  of  an 
annaal  snmmary  of  progress  which  for  thirty  years  previous  had  been 
issued  by  well-known  private  publishing  firms,  bad  prepared  by  com- 
petent collaborators  a  series  of  abstracts,  showing  concisely  the  prom- 
inent features  of  recent  scientific  progress  in  astronomy,  geology, 
meteorology,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and 
anthropology.  This  latter  plan  was  oontinaed,  though  not  altogether 
satisfactorily,  down  to  and  including  the  year  1888. 

In  the  report  for  1889  a  return  was  made  to  the  earlier  method  of 
presenting  a  miscellaneoas  selection  of  papers  (some  of  them  original) 
embracing  a  considerable  range  of  scientific  investigation  and  discus- 
bIou.    This  method  has  been  continued  in  the  present  report,  for  1898. 
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EECENT  PBOGEESS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  AID  OF  PHOTOQ- 
EAPHY  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LUNAE  SUEFACE.' 


By  MM.  LoBWT  and  Puisbux. 
(With  three  plaWe.) 


I. — B^SllUli;   OF   THE  PBIHOIPAX   QUESTIONS  WHICH   HAVB  BEEK 
SUGGESTED  BY  LUMAR  OBSERTATION&. 

Kext  to  the  snu,  which  fumisbes  ns  with  heat  and  light,  the  moon, 
of  the  remaining  celestial  bodies,  excites  the  greatest  curiosity  and 
suggests  the  greatest  number  of  problems  to  iuvestigators.  The  suc- 
cession of  its  phases  has  furnished  a  unit  of  time,  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  day  and  the  year,  which  has  been  universally  adopted. 
The  eclipses  which  our  satellite  undergoes  or  occasions  when  it  aligns 
itself  with  the  earth  and  the  sun  have  excited  even  the  most  undevel- 
oped imaginations  »iince  antiquity.  They  still  serve  chronologists  in 
verifying  historical  dates.  Bepresenting  a  source  of  important  progress 
in  physical  astronomy,  they  give  rise,  several  times  in  a  century,  to 
reunions  and  to  the  combined  efforts  of  many  astronomers.  The  rapid- 
ity of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  makes  it  very 
valuable  for  the  determination  of  geographical  coordinates ;  its  ephem- 
eris  ia  an  indispensable  manual  to  travelers  and  to  raarioers.  The 
researches  of  mathematicians  have  shown  that  the  attraction  of  our 
satellite  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  tides,  and  of  precession  and  nuta- 
tion, that  is,  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis  in  space.  The 
pertarbations  which  the  moon  undergoes  in  its  orbit  teach  ns  mnch  in 
regard  to  the  interior  structure  of  oar  globe,  of  Its  ellipticity  and  of  the 
fundamental  constants  of  astronomy,  such  as  the  mass  of  the  earth  and 
the  solar  parallax.  Its  inliueuce  on  the  meteorological  phenomena, 
strongly  fixed  in  popular  opinion,  is  still  the  object  of  persevering  and 
impartial  researches.  Finally,  by  its  relative  proximity,  the  moon  pre- 
sents itself  as  an  obliging  stepping-stone  when  we  wish  to  extend  our 
investigations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  globe  which  has  been  assigned 
to  us  as  our  al>ode.  Deprived  of  the  vaporons  envelopes  which  appear 
to  obscure  the  surfaces  of  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  it  reveals  even  in 
the  smallest  telescopes  numerous  sharp  aud  [>ersi8teDt  details.    Ko 
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planet,  therefore,  seems  capable  of  giving  us  greater  information  in 
regard  to  the  question  whether  the  physical  forces  (the  effect  of  which 
we  observe  on  onr  globe)  act  similarly  on  otht  r  celestial  bodies.  It  lends 
itself,  perhaps,  better  than  the  earth,  on  accoant  of  exposing  to  view  a 
whole  hemisphere  at  once,  to  the  study  of  certain  captivating  and  diffl- 
calt  problems,  tboee  for  instance  concerning  the  origin  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  satellites  in  general.  Indeed,  one  can  oot  examine  the  moou 
without  being  ted  to  ask  if  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of 
vegetation  and  of  life  can  be  found  on  other  celestial  bodies  beside  the 
earth,  a  question  too  often  agitated,  although  always  attracting  philo- 
sophical interest. 

The  first  serious  attempts  made  to  attack  this  problem  date  to  the 
invention  of  the  telescope.  Bnt,  although  skillfnl  observers  have 
devoted  themselves  to  a  stndy  of  the  moon,  it  is  remarkable  that  autij 
recently  no  powerful  telescope  had  ever  been  applied  to  a  stndy  of  our 
satellife  as  a  whole.  Under  these  conditions  the  multitude  of  visible 
details  is  so  great  that  an  isolat^ed  investigator  can  not  undertake  to 
describe  or  to  d^neate  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  task  be 
divided  among  a  nnmber  of  astronomers,  or  if  the  attention  be  fixed  on 
some  particular  region,  there  is  the  risk  in  either  case  of  losing  the  char- 
acter uf  unity  of  the  undertaking,  and  in  addition  the  physiological  or 
accidental  errors  of  observation  would  impart  a  provoking  uncertainty 
to  any  conclusions  which  might  lie  thus  deduced. 

II. — ADVANTAOES  OFFEBBD   IN  THIS  BB8PECT  BY   PHOTOOBAPHT. 

The  invention  of  photography  opened  an  avenue  of  escape  &om  these 
difficulties.  However,  many  years  have  been  necessary  for  astronomers 
to  pnt  to  application  all  the  advantages  offered  to  them  by  the  new 
process.  Their  first  attempts  indeed  met  with  three  principal  difincul- 
ties  which,  for  a  long  time,  were  regarded  as  insurmountable  or  at 
least  as  certainly  placing  photography  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect 
to  visual  observation. 

The  first  difficulty  was  due  to  the  imperfect  achromatism  of  the 
objectives,  until  recently  always  designed  for  direct  vision  so  as  to 
bring  to  the  same  focus  the  brightest  rays  of  a  star  without  taking  into 
account  the  rays  which  have  the  greatest  chemical  activity. 

The  second  difficulty  was  dne  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  control  mech- 
anism which  would  assure  a  persistent  agreement  between  the  displace- 
ment of  the  telescope  and  the  apparent  movement  of  the  focal  image  of 
the  object. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates  made  It 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  relatively  long  expoenres,  xhich  increased 
all  the  displacement  doe  both  to  a  defective  motion  of  the  telescope  and 
to  atmospheric  undulations. 

The  first  difficulty  was  overcome  by  MM.  Paul  and  Prosper  Henry, 
who  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  inoreusing  the  pbolograpbic  effi- 
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ciency  of  large  objectives  by  oansiog  those  rays  which  have  the  strong- 
est redncing  actioo  on  the  eilver  oalts  to  be  brongbt  to  a  common 
focus.  By  means  of  this  improvement,  photography,  compared  with 
direct  vision,  found  itself  in  possession  of  an  advantage  which  might 
have  been  theoretically  predicted. 

For  a  given  diameter  of  the  objective,  the  chemical  ra3rs  emitted  by 
a  star  will  naturally  produce  an  image  richer  in  detail  thui  that  pro- 
duced by  the  visible  rays  capable  of  affecting  the  retina.  As  is  well 
known,  the  image  of  a  lamiaous  poiiit  is  a  small  circniar  spot,  the 
diameter  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  wave  length  emitted.  Aotanic 
rays,  more  refrangible  than  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrnm,  oorrenpond 
to  a  shorter  wave  length,  and  conseqaeiitly  give  rise  to  a  sharper  and 
more  detailed  image  if  these  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  a  suitable 
choice  of  lenses. 

The  second  difBcalty  has  been  eliminat«d,  at  least  iu  ordinary  cases, 
by  the  employment  of  an  nnxiliary  telescope  mounted  coaxially  with 
the  photographic  telescope.  It  therefore  becomes  easy  to  observe  a 
star  directly  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  exposure,  and  to  maintain 
the  image  precisely  at  the  intersection  of  two  floe  cross  hairs,  by  adjast- 
ing,  a»  often  as  may  be  necessary,  the  mecbamsm  controlliug  the  motion 
of  the  telescope.  In  this  manner  the  relative  immobility  of  the  stars 
with  respect  to  the  plates  may  be  assured.  This  method  cau,  how- 
ever, only  give  its  best  results  in  the  hands  of  a  watchful  and  skillful 
observer.  It  enables,  by  means  of  prolonged  exposures,  sharp  images 
of  the  smaller  stars,  suitable  for  the  most  precise  measurements,  to  be 
obtained.  This  advance,  which  is  also  dne  to  MM.  Paul  aud  Prosper 
Henry,  has  rendered  possible  the  great  international  undertaking  of 
mapping  the  heavens. 

The  method  we  possess  of  prolonging  the  exposure,  almost  without 
limit,  has  in  certain  cases  a  great  advantage.  It  gives  rise  to  an  indefl- 
uite  accumulation,  so  to  speak,  of  luminous  impressions  at  a  given 
point  on  the  plate,  and  thus  reveals  perceptible  images  of  objects  too 
dim  to  affect  the  retina.  By  this  means  vast  regions  of  nebuloas 
matter  and  numerous  small  planets  have  been  discovered  which  no 
eye-piece,  associated  with  the  same  objective,  could  have  been  able  to 
reveal. 

An  amelioratJoD  of  this  difficulty  has  also  been  obtained  in  another 
manner,  for  chemists  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  sensitiveness 
of  photographic  plates,  especially  by  the  substitution  of  gelatine  for 
collodiam  as  a  body  for  the  silver  salts.  In  certain  cases  the  duration 
of  exposure  has  been  reduced  to  a  few  hundredths  or  even  thousandths 
of  a  second,  and  thus  photographs  of  objects  in  motion,  too  rapid  to  be 
analyzed  by  the  eye,  have  been  obtained.  In  astronomy  we  may  cite, 
as  examples,  the  photography  of  sun  spots  and  of  granulations  of  the 
photosphere,  as  well  as  meteoric  trEyectories.  For  such  a  brief  expo- 
sure only  an  approximate  coincidence  between  the  movement  of  tlte 
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telescope  and  tile  apparoat  diaplaoement  of  the  star  is  necessary,  and, 
moreoTerj  atmospheri):;  nndalatioDs  also  cease  toexert  an  iDJuriona 
inflnenceoD' the  image  formed. 

rtl. — CHABAOTEBISTIO     DIPPIOULTIEB    IN    THE      BEOISTBATIOW     OF 
LUNAR  IMAGES. 

All  these  advances  have  led  to  a  hind  of  revolatioD  in  the.methods 
of  observatioD.  They  have  also.led  as  to  undertake  the  solution  of  a 
great  number  of  new  problems  in  sidereal  and  physical  astronomy,  bat 
Done  of  the  methods  we  have  been  discussing  give  entirely  satisfactory 
resaltswhen  applied  to  the  moon.  The  employment  of  a  finder  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  regular  disks  for  stellar  images  if  the  stars  are  not 
too  close  to  one  another,  but  it  does  not  eliminate  the' confusion  of 
adjacent  details  in  an  extended  object  which  we  seek  to  reproduce  with 
every  possible  refinement.  It  is  necessary  to  adopt  special  mechanical 
contrivahces  to  follow  the  moon's  motion,  constantly  variable  both  in 
direction  and  in  velocity.  Various  solutions  to  establish  this  concord- 
ance have  been  proposed,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  success.  AC  Paris 
this  has  been  aticomplished  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  making 
the  telescope  immovable.  The  plate  holder  being  moved  by  a  separate 
motor,  its  orientation  is  therefore  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
observer.  Sowever,  as  the  moon  is  not  sufficiently  luminous  to  pro- 
dnce  a  suitable  image  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible up  to  the-present  to  eliminate  the  effects  due  to  the  undulations  of 
atmospheric  origin.  These  are  almost  completely  beyond  the  control 
of  astronomy,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  select  moments  when  they 
make  tbemtolves  least  felt.  Very  often  they  render  the  theoretical 
aaperiority  of  large  objectives  illasory.  To  show  bow  harmful  their 
infiiience  isj  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  Paris  after  four  years,  daring 
which  every  opportunity  which  has  appeared  to  be  favorable  for  photo- 
graphing the  moon  has  been  utilized,  only  a  dozen  evenings,  at  most, 
have  given  really  satis&ctory  negatives  which  would  stand  strong 
magnification. 

IV.— ABVAHIAftES    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY  OTTER    DIRECT    OBSERVATION. 

It  seems  that  in  this  respect  direct  observation  must  claim  a  distinct 
advantage  over  photography.  A  very  short  time,  indeed  only  a  few 
hundredths  of  a  second,  are  necessary  to  affeut  the  retina. 

The  observer,  with  his  eye  at  the  ocular,  can  thus,  if  he  is  watching 
Uie  object  which  he  wishes  to  examine,  take  advantage  of  the  rare 
intervals  of  calmness  which  are  lost  in  photograpby.  The  nights 
suitable  for'  observing  will  then,  in  the  former  case,  be  much  more 
nnmerons.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there  still  remains  a  great 
snperiority  for  photography,  for  a  single  negative  obtained  under 
favorable  conditions  includes  an  abundance  of  data  and  exact  details 
which  it  woold  be  impossible  for  the  most  patient  and  skillful  observer 
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to  collect  daring  a  number  of  years;  moreover,  the  qnanttty  of  data  is 
of  less  value  than  their  certainty.  Delineations  and  descriptions  of 
difficultly  visible  objects  are  in  a  certain  measure  necessarily  a  product 
of  interpretation  and  memory.  Their  agreement  is  even  very  f^- 
quently  not  a  guarantee  of  the  fidelity  of  the  observer,  often  influenced 
by  preconceived  opinions.  The  conditions  in  photography  are  entirely 
different.  Instead  of  being  temporary,  as  is  the  case  with  the  retinal 
image,  the  chemical  impression  is  permanent  and  can  be  rendered 
indestrnctible.  A  certain  control  can  be  assured  by  making,  as  is 
nearly  always  done,  a  nnmber  of  exposures  which  no  personal  prejudice 
can  alter.  They  escape  all  physiological  and  mental  influences  which 
might  make  the  hand  or  the  judgment  of  the  artist  deviate  from  the 

Another  cause  which  aggravates  the  difljculties  of  direct  vision  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  complex  tableau  which  is  being  continually 
b^nsformed.  The  sensitive  plat«  furnishes  a  faithful  image  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  epoch. 

Lack  of  time  prevents  the  portrayer  not  from  perceiving  the  details, 
but  from  reproducing  all  of  them,  and  the  subject  even  experiences 
important  modifications  before  the  work  of  delineating  is  completed. 
Delicate  markings  might  be  altered  by  the  inevitable  impurities  of  the 
seneitive  films,  of  the  developing  baths,  or  of  the  wash  water,  but  snch 
alterations  are  easily  recognized,  at  least  as  long  as  they  do  not  affect 
details  bordering  on  the  limit  of  visibility.  In  any  case,  however, 
errors  which  might  be  introduced  can  easily  be  eliminated  by  making 
a  number  of  exposures  at  short  intervals  apart. 

It  can  therefore  be  truly  aflirmed  that  photography,  having  become 
»D  indispensable  auxiliary  for  stellar  astronomy,  can  also  render  im{>or- 
taut  services  in  the  physical  study  of  the  surfaces  of  our  planets. 
The  moon,  much  nearer  to  as  than  any  other  celestial  body,  wonld, ' 
reasoning  in  this  manner,  be  a  most  fertile  field  for  discoveries.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  the  most  powerful  telescopes  of  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory, in  California,  and  of  the  Paris  Observatory  have  been  utilized 
in  its  study.  The  collections  of  negatives  of  the  two  observatories, 
taken  together,  inclose  the  elements  of  a  complete  atlas  oi  our  satellite 
(at  present  in  course  of  publication).  Not  only  do  the>  reveal  a  multi- 
tude of  details  outside  of  those  which  are  enumerated  and  represented 
on  lunar  maps,  but  they  also  furnish  a  certain  basis  for  the  recognitnou 
and  analysis  of  the  variations  which  may  be  wrought  by  time  on  the 
surface  of  our  satellite. 

V. — 80UB    OF    THE    PBINOIPAL    CHANGES    WHICH    HAVB    SUPPOSEDLY 
BEEN  OSSEEVED  ON  OUK   SATELLITE. 

The  importance  of  a  verification  of  such  changes  is  extreme,  and 
selenographers  appear  to  have  early  recognized  this.  Fearing  natu- 
rally to  get  lost  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  details,  they  have  devot^l 
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themselTW  to  the  atady  of  those  concerulng  the  e^tsteaca  of  vhich 
there  can  be  no  doabt.  Their  efforts  have  been  directed  to  obtain  exact 
images  of  them  and  to  compare  their  present  state  vith  previous 
defleriptioDB.  In  the  absence  of  precise  ideas  in  regard  to  the  physical 
coDBtitntioii  of  the  mooo,  they  flattered  themselves  to  hlive  encountered 
traces  of  an  evolution  as  active  as  that  of  which  our  globe  is  the  seat; 
of  having' seen  manifestations  of  the  circulation  of  water,  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  of  life.  This  hope  appeared  at  first  justified  by  the  results. 
Discrepancies,  which  were  revealed  in  large  numbers,  were  interpreted 
as  indications  of  probable  cbauges.  We  shall  briefly  point  out  those 
which  appear  most  worthy  of  attention. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  situated  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Lunar  Alps,  we  find  Gassini,  a  crater  60  kilometers  in  diameter,  whose 
ramparts  rise  1,000  meters  above  the  surrounding  plain  and  above  the 
interior  floor.  This  formation,  which  the  smallest  telescope  at  the 
present  day  clearly  reveals,  is  wanting  on  the  maps  of  HeveliuS  and  of 
Biccioli,  who  have  represented  many  other  objects  in  its  neighborhood 
much  less  visible.  It  was  first  mapped  in  1680  by  Dominique  Gassini, 
the  author  justly  celebrated  for  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  libration. 

At  the  present  day  we  see  in  the  southern  part  of  the  "  Sea  of  Bains,"' 
two  twin  craters  very  close  together  nearly  eqnal  in  every  respect, 
having  a  diameter  of  20  kilometers  and  a  depth  of  more  than  1,000 
meters.  These  two  have  been  ntuned  Ueticon  aud  Leverrier.  Hevelius 
and  Biccioli  again  agree  in  mapping  at  this  point  only  a  single  circle. 

CichuB,  a  crater  of  a  considerable  circumference,  forming  part  of  the 
southern  border  of  the  "Sea  of  Clouds,'"  has  a  paracittc  crater  which 
interrapts  the  regularity  of  its  coatonr.  On  three  different  maps. of 
SchrSter,  made  between  1784  and  1802,  this  object  is  represented  rela- 
tively one-half  as  large  as  it  now  appears. 

In  the  same  region  all  modern  photographs  show  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  crater  "  Hell"  a  very  bright  spot,  in  which  are  assembled  several 
craters.  Gassini  assures  ns  that  he  observed  this  region  covered  by  a 
temporary  white  cloud,which  disappeared  to  give  rise  to  a  uewformation. 

We  actually  see  in  the  dark  part  of  the  "  Sea  of  Clouds"  a  ronnd 
bright  spot  called  Alpetragius  d.,  about  20  kilometers  in  diameter,  with- 
out any  appreciable  relief.  Miidler  represents  at  this  point  a  crater  8 
kilometers  In  diameter,  of  which  not  the  least  trace  eau  at  present  be 
found. 

In  the  middle  of  the  "8ea  of  Fertility"  =■  there  arise  a  pair  of  craters 
named  after  Messier.  They  attract  attention  by  the  straight  white 
bifurcated  trail  which  extends  from  them  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
resembles  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  tail  of  a  comet.  These 
two  circles,  so  close  together,  appeared  exactly  similiar  to  Beer  and 
Miidler,  Their  attention  having  been  attracted  to  this  point  by  a 
remark  of  Schroter,  they  aabmltted  them  to  a  conttnoons  examination 
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between  1828  and  1837  without  being  able  to  distiogaisb  the  two  for- 
mationB  from  one  anotbeE  except  by  their  coordinates.  To-day  -they 
differ  from  one  another  both  in  form  and  in  dimenaions,  and  their  dis- 
aimilarity,  nuanimously  reco|n>'zed,  is  so  prouoanced  as  to  strike  even 
the  least  attentive  obBerver.' 

The  phenomenon  described  above,  in  the  case  of  Alpetragios  d.,  is 
repeated  in  the  case  of  Liun4,  a  white  spot  situated  in  the  "  Sea  of 
SfnvQity."'  Biccioli,  Lobrmann,  Miidler,  aud  Schmidt  all  agree  in  rep- 
resenting in  this  place  a  very  deep  crater,  from  6  to  10  kilometers  in 
diameter  and  qnite  visible,  Schmidt  himself,  in  1866,  pointed  ont  the- 
disappearance  of  this  crater.  Since  this  epoch  the  spot  of  Linn6  only 
shows  iio  extremely  small  opening,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  old 
descriptions. 

It  woatd  be  easy  to  extend  this  list  by  citing  namerons  examples 
taken  principally  from  Scroter  and  Gruithnisen.  We  have  only 
described  those  cases  which  are  based  on  independent  and  concordant 
teatimony.  Indeed,  in  such  matters  the  sonrces  of  error  are  very 
namerons,  and  the  selenographers  of  former  days  do  not  appear  to  have 
snfficiently  guarded  against  them.  The  sun,  moon,  and  earth  are  only 
found  in  the  same  relative  positions  at  rare  intervals.  A  change  of  a 
few  degrees  in  the  position  of  the  circle  of  illnmiuation,  or  in  the  decli- 
nation of  the  earth  relative  to  the  lunar  equator,  modides  in  a  marked 
degree  the  aspect  of  the  formations  which  are  adjacent  either  to  the 
terminator  or  to  the  center  of  illumination.  The  part  due  to  these 
iuflaences  beiDg  known,  it  remains  well  established  by  photographs, 
which  are  to-day  in  our  poSMeBSion,  that  the  old  drawings  are  no  longer 
trne.  Do  the  differences  correspond  to  effects  really  observed!  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  there  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  in  the 
case  of  Messier,  and  very  probably  in  that  of  Linn^.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  there  is  some  room  for  doubt,  for  althoagU  several  drawings 
indicate  changes,  there  are  others  which  might  be  cited  which  contra- 
dict them,  and  hence  make  them  open  to  suspicion.  To  show  how 
ancertain  conclnsions  thus  established  may  be,  it  woald  be  easy  to  find 
drawings  of  Mars  made  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  bonr  by  two 
different  observers  in  which  even  the  most  important  markings  could 

■  SiDoe  thin  verification  [a  the  moat  precise  we  poaseBB,  vie  will  quote  ftom  the 
writioga  of  Beer  and  Miidler,  whose  authority  in  selenography  is  so  great  and  so 
well  fonnded:  "  To  the  ewt  there  oriaeB  a  crater  similar  to  the  first  in  all  reepectfl 
in  fonn,  height,  depth,  c^olor  of  the  intecior  and  of  the  rampart,  and  even  in  the 
position  or  oertoin  sammila  on  llie  latter.  The  entire  ngreement  la  so  pronoanced, 
that  it  must  hkve  been  due  to  a  singnlar  stroke  of  chance,  unless  some  anknown  law 
of  natnre  hM  thus  manifested  itself.  We  are  certain  that  since  1839  we  have  seen 
this  region,  as  we  have  just  deacritied  it  on  more  than  three  hundred  occasions;  in 
otber  words,  aa  often  as  it  could  be  observed.  In  a  formation  so  well  characterized 
the  least  ohangea  of  size,  shape,  or  luminosity  wonid  have  made  themselves  visible, 
the  observations  of  Sohruter  having  induced  na  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  this 

'  Hare  Ber^tulis. 
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not  be  identified.  If  tvo  snch  drawings  were  considered  as  relating  to 
d:iffeV6tit  epbclis,  there  wonldbaVe  been  a'  great  temptation  to  assnine 
that' thepe.  bad '  been  a  profound  transformation,  while  everything  is 
explained  by  errors  of  interpretation  of  a  physiological  origin,  which 
arise  when  the  attention  is  concentrated  for  a  long  time  on  objects 
wbieh  are  scarcely  visible.  The  sitaatiou  wonid  be  entirely  different 
for  the  moon  if  we  bad  negatives  taken  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  com- 
parable in  quality  with  those  obtained  at  the  present  time.  Under 
these  circnmstances  there  would  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  surface  changes 
of  any  moment. 

VI.— INplCATtONS  FtTBNISHBD  BY  BECBNT  PHOTOQBAPHS  IN  BJSaABD 
TO  THE  OHIGIN  OF  THE  LUNAR  OORE. 

Let  US  now  examine  what  proflt  science  can  hope  to  reap  from  the 
study  of  photographs  taken  in  the  last  few  years.  They  confirm,  ou 
the  whole,  the  correctness  of  the  work  of  Miidler  and  Schmidt,  and 
show  that  no  phenomenon  which  has  modified  in  any  permanent  man- 
ner the  general  aspect  of  the  moon  baa  taken  pla^e  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Oobberning  local  variations,  it  would  be  wise  not  to  draw  any 
iibsolute  conclusions  und  to  consider  the  recent  photographs  af  bea- 
cons-erected for  the  future.  The  value  of  lunar  photographs  can  not 
fail  to  increase  with  time,  and  they  will  doubtless  permit  ns  to  draw 
definite  conclnsions  within  a  few  years  which  the  ^ketches  of  two  cen- 
turies ago  would  not  authorize.  Moreover,  the  photographs  are  even  to 
fiirnish  ns  at  once  with  other  very  important  data  from  another  point  of 
view,  forgiving,  as  they  do,  a  homogeneous  and  simultaueous  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  visible  disc,  they  lend  themselves  very  well  indeed 
to  a  study  of  the  origin  of  the  lunar  soil.  They  iMtssess  particular 
advantages  in  the  recognition  of  the  general  alignments  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  delicate  tracings  which  extend  for  great  distances, 
snch  as  the  so-called  cracks  and  radiating  streaks. 

These  objects  are  most  diEBcult  to  distinguish  by  direct  observations, 
the  attention  of  the  ustronomer  being  in  this  case  strongly  concentrated 
on  a  restricted  portion  of  the  image.  Another  valuable  property  of 
photogtaphyis  that  it  brings  out  in  an  expressive  manner,  possibly 
slightly  exaggerated,  the  differences  in  the  tint  of  two  neighboring 
regions.  Such  indications  have  a  great  value  in  thestndy  of  the  actual 
physical  stato  of  the  moon,  and,  notably,  in  proving  the  presence  or 
absence  of  air  and  water  on  its  surface.  We  are  now  to  take  up  a  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  prob- 
lem so  often  suggested  of  the  habitability  of  the  planets. 

.     Tll-^ON   THE  EXISTENCK   OP  WATBR   AHD  AIE  ON  THE  MOON, 

The  complete  absence  of  air  and  of  water  on  the  moon  would  be  con- 
sidered at  first  sight  as  an  abnormal  condition.  It  is  indeed  difficult, 
whatever  cosmic  theory  one  adopts,  not  to  regard  the  moon  as  a  depend- 
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ency  or  a  colony  of  the  e»rth.  To  be  more  precise,  and  cousidering  the 
qaestion  from  the  standpoint  of  La])]ace,  the  satellites  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fragments  of  the  planet  they  accompany,  these  fragments 
having  been  derived  from  its  equatorial  and  superficial  layers.  The 
materials  which  predominate  iu  the  original  body  ou^jht  to  be  repre- 
seuted  iu  the  satellite,  and  especially  the  Huids  aud  other  light  sub- 
stances which  gravity  tends  ceaselessly  to  conduct  to  the  snrface.  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  low  mean  density  of  the  moon,  liardly 
greater  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  earth.  It  might  generally  be  sup- 
posed that  the  division  of  the  original  atmosphere  would  have  taken 
place  in  proportion  to  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  aud  one  ought  not 
to  expect  to  find  the  air  on  the  surface  of  our  satellite  forming  a  layer 
as  dense  as  that  on  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  ratio  of  the  surface  to 
the  volume  of  the  moon  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth,  and 
gravity,  reduced  to  a  sixth  part  of  its  value,  would  more  or  less  effi- 
ciently counterbalance  the  expansive  force  of  gases  and  vapors.  The 
lunar  atmosphere  would  therefore  be  expected  to  extend  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  onrs,  producing  a  corresponding  decrease  in  its 
density.  For  these  two  reasons  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  air  at  the 
surface  of  the  moon  can  not  jtossess  a  refracting  power  as  great  as  one- 
fiftieth  of  that  on  the  earth's  snrface.  Observation,  however,  shows 
that  it  must  be  very  much  less  than  even  this. 

Till. — INDICATIONS   THUS  PAR  OBTAINED  BY  DIRECT  OBSERVATIONS. 

If  our  satellite  possessed  a  layer  of  air  of  appreciable  density  its 
presence  would  surely  be  revealed  iu  several  diflereiit  ways:  (1)  The 
diameter  of  tlie  moon  would  be  increased,  its  apparent  contour  being 
no  longer  determined  by  straight  tangents  drawn  from  the  observer  to 
the  lunar  globe,  but  by  rays  which  are  tangent  to  its  surface,  after  hav- 
ing beeu  curved  in  its  atmosphere.  Assuming  that  refraction  is  still 
sensible  at  a  height  of  five  kilometers  above  the  lunar  surface,  this  would 
resaltin  an  increase  of  about  five  seconds  in  its  apparent  diameter, 
and  in  a  band  of  about  two  seconds  width,  there  would  be  a  superposi- 
tion of  images,  which  would  detract  very  much  from  the  sharpness  of 
the  moon's  outline.  Bright  stars  would,  before  disappearing,  seem  for  a 
few  seconds  to  travel  on  tlie  lunar  disk,  (2)  The  apparent  diameter, 
calculated  from  tlie  duration  of  the  occultation  of  stars,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  smaller  than  tho  apparent  diameter  deflued  by  geometric 
tangents.  A  phenomenon  similar  to  that  observe<l  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars  would  result.  Refraction  transforms  the  luminous 
rays  into  curvilinear  trajectories,  with  their  concavity  always  turned 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth.  Therefore,  for  example,  the  time  of 
sunset  is  retarded  and  that  of  sunrise  is  hastened  by  the  same  atnount. 
In  the  case  of  an  occultation  the  effect  would  be  twice  as  great  seen  from 
the  earth  aa  it  would  be  for  an  observer  ou  the  moou  at  the  point  of 
tangency  of  the  luminous  ray  emitted  by  the  star.   The  ray,  to  reach  us, 
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would,  in  fact,  have  to  traverse  the  lunar  atmosphere  twice,  being 
twice  deflected,  but  always  in  the  aame  direction.  To  be  concise,  the 
duration  of  an  occaltatiou  would  be  shortened  and  the  diameter  of  the 
disk,  calculated  from  the  time  of  entry  and  exit,  would  be  less  than  the 
true  diameter,  and,  a  fortiori,  less  than  the  diameter  given  by  micro- 
metric  measurements  or  by  transit  observations.  In  the  caeeof  an 
oblique  passage  of  a  star  behind  the  disk  the  trajectory  of  the  star 
would  be  sensibly  inflected.  (3)  On  days  preceding  or  following  new 
moon  the  narrow  boms,  which  terminate  the  illuminated  portion, 
ought  to  be  prolonged  beyond  their  geometric  limits — a  twilight  effect. 
(4)  In  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  portion  of  the  lunar  disk  not  projected 
on  the  sun's  surface  should  appear,  partly,  at  least,  surrounded  by  an 
anreole  similar  to  that  which  has  often  been  observed  during  the 
transits  of  Venus.  The  light  from  the  solar  corona  would  be  reinforced 
in  theso  parts,  the  refracted  rayB  adding  their  effects  to  those  which 
are  directly  transmitted.  (5)  The  spectral  rays  of  atmospheric  origin, 
compared  with  those  of  solar  origin,  should  be  relatively  more  pro- 
uonnced  in  the  light  reflected  by  tbe  moon  than  in  that  received 
directly  by  the  sun.  (G)  Finally,  if  one  assumes  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  moon  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  vapor,  as  does 
our  own,  it  would  appear  improbable  that  this  vapor,  snbmitted  to 
extreme  temperature  changes  due  to  days  and  nights  fifteen  times 
as  long  as  our  own,  would  not  condense  to  form  clouds  or  deposits  of 
snow  readily  visible. 

Most  of  these  indications  have  repeatedly  been  observed,  according 
tfl  the  statements  of  astronomers  worthy  of  belief.  Tbey  can,  however, 
hardly  be  considered  as  established  by  snfiQcieutly  precise  and  con- 
cordant testimony,  depending,  as  tbey  do,  on  such  data  as  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  horns  by  night  and  the  theoretical  duration  of  occnltations. 
To  cite  one  more  fact,  the  only  one  on  which  a  numerical  evaluation  cau 
be  based,  and  which  has  only  been  brought  to  light  quite  recently;  it  is 
to-day  admitted  that  the  semidiameter  of  the  moon,  deduced  from 
meridian  observations  should  be  diminished  two  to  two  and  a  half  sec- 
onds, to  conform  to  observations  of  occultations  and  eclipses.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  on  account  of  thelack  of  sufficiently  numeroos 
and  exact  measurements,  the  two  values  of  the  diameter  were  regarded 
as  identical.  Based  on  this  assumption,  the  illustrious  Bessel  was  of 
tbe  opinion  that  he  could  affirm  that  the  atmospheric  density  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  could  uot  be  greater  thau  gJo  of  its  value  on  the  sur- 
face of  tbe  eartii.  If  the  same  calculation  be  repeated  on  the  basis  of 
the  recent  discussion  of  accumulated  observational  data,  it  would  lead 
to  the  assumption  that  the  moon  does  possess  an  atmosphere  and  that 
its  density  is  slightly  greater  than  that  assigned  by  Bessel  as  a  maxi- 
mum limit. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  accept  this  conclusion  ns  absolute. 
We  do  not  know  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  as  determined  by  direct 
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measuremeuts,  with  safficient  ezactneaa,  and  conBequently  we  are  not 
able  to  affirm  that  the  discordance  pointed  out  may  not  be  dne  to  other 
physical  canses.  However,  it  remains  established  that  the  principal 
reason  nsnally  given  for  denying  the  existence  of  an  appreciable  atmos- 
phere around  the  moon  has  actually  no  value,  and  the  probabilities 
sliould  rather  be  considered  as  in  favor  of  its  existence. 

From  this  ensemble  of  facts  the  conclusioua  may  be  drawn  that  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  on  our  satellite  is  certaiuly  very  much  less 
than  it  ought  to  be,  if  its  division  between  the  moon  and  tlie  earth  bad 
originally  taken  place  iu  proportion  to  their  masses.  This  result  might, 
moreover,  have  been  foreseen  by  theory.  Indeed,  during  tlie  separation 
of  the  earth  and  moon  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  during 
which  the  two  planets  were  enveloped  in  a  common  atmosphere.  The 
action  of  masses  at  a  distauce  being  governed  by  the  law  of  universal 
attraction,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  the  atmosphere  would  be 
divided,  not  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  8,  which  is  that  of  the  two  masses,  but 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  729,  which  is  that  of  the  volumes  of  the  attracting 
spheres. 

This  remark  permits  us  to  consider  the  small  relative  density  of  the 
lunar  atmosphere,  verified  by  observation,  as  being  perfectly  iu  har- 
mony with  Laplace's  hypothesis. 

Should  one  couclude  from  the  above  that  our  satellite  has  always 
possessed  only  an  extremely  rare  atmosphere,  incapable  of  sustaining 
life,  aud  of  being  the  seat  of  meteorological  phenomena  of  importance! 
By  uo  means.  It  may  be  supposed  that  at  the  epoch  when  the  divi- 
siou  of  the  atmospheres  of  the  two  globes  was  accomplished,  that  of 
the  earth  was  incomparably  more  extended  than  to-day.  An  eleva- 
tion of  the  the  temiMrature  of  a  few  hundred  degrees  would  transform 
the  water  of  the  ocean  into  water  vapor  and  would  also  set  free  all  the 
carbonic  acid  locked  up  in  limestoue  formations.  The  small  portion 
of  the  common  atmosphere  with  which  our  satellite  was  endowed 
ongbt,  then,  on  this  principle,  to  have  had  a  density  much  greater  than 
its  present  value. 

The  examiuation  of  recent  photographs  furnishes  us  with  numerous 
and  decisive  data  even  on  this  important  question,  enabling  us  to 
affirm  with  certainty  that  the  lunar  atmosphere  was  at  some  previous 
time  much  more  dense.  This  conclusion  is  almost  forced  upon  us  by 
intense  and  manifold  volcanic  phenomena,  of  which  we  discover  unde- 
niable traces  in  nearly  every  region  of  the  moon. 

Even  if  the  inferior  density  of  the  materials  displaced  be  considered, 
explosions  and  upheavals  could  not  have  been  produced  on  such  a 
large  scale  without  having  been  accompanied  by  an  abundant  disen- 
gagement of  ga^es.  It  must  be  evident,  fi-om  our  knowledge  of  active 
volcanoes,  that  no  agent  could  have  supplanted  water  vapor  in  this 
fanction.  The  scattering  of  eruptive  products  to  great  distances  in 
the  fbnn  of  radiating  streaks  which  clear  all  obstacles  can  not  be  com- 
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preliended  except  on  the  assamption  that  they  were  emitted  in  a  pow- 
dered state  and  held  in  susjteDsion  in  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  dense 
to  temiwrarily  support  them. 

IX. — CAUSES  WniCll    MAY    HAVE    LED    TO    THE    DISAPPEARANCE    OF 
THE    WATER   AND   THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

The  preceding  conclusions,  taken  together,  lead  to  the  result  that 
the  moon  is  incapable  of  preserving  in  a  gaseoas  state  the  substances 
distributed  over  its  surface.  Its  feeble  gravitational  attraction  would 
permit  the  lighter  gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  etc.,  to  escape  if  they  be 
raised  to  a  high  temperature  or  be  endowed  with  sufficient  kinetic 
energy.  The  denser  gases,  having  entered  into  stable  combinations, 
would  have  become  incori>orated  with  the  core.  The  liquid  portions 
would  have  disappeared  by  means  of  mechauical  absorption.  The 
continuity  and  the  efBciency  of  this  tendency  are  nianifeHted  by  the 
phenomena  which  are  daily  talcing  place  about  us. 

Thus  the  continually  increasing  predominance  of  solid  compounds  in 
a  gradually  cooling  body  would  result  in  accordance  with  the  most 
general  laws  of  chemistry.  Most  saline  compounds  contain  water  of 
combination  which  they  set  free  on  being  heate<l  and  which  they  take 
up  again  on  cooling  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  This  phenomenou  would 
be  limited,  both  by  the  complete  saturation  of  the  salts  and  by  the  totiil 
disappearance  of  free  water  vai>or.  These  two  conditions  oan  be 
experimentally  realized  in  laboratories.  The  lirst  is  that  generally 
presented  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  second  would  be  found 
on  a  planet  less  well  provided  with  water. 

It  is  even  probable  that  the  evolution  of  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell 
will  not  cease  to  continue  in  the  name  direction.  The  incessant  cycle 
of  changes  which  water  undergoes  under  our  very  eyes,  and  which 
seems  a  necessary  condition  for  vegetation  and  life,  is  not  Axed  and  will 
not  endure  forever.  The  formation  of  deposits  of  rock  salt,  gypsum, 
and  nitrates  efli'ctivcly  abstracts  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water 
from  circulation.  The  water  uniting  with  the  solid  salts  can  then  no 
longer  be  separated  from  them  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  natariil 
forces.  What  we  have  said  above  in  regard  to  the  water  applies 
equally  well  to  the  other  components  of  the  atmosphere.  From  it  have 
been  abstracted  the  carbon  contained  in  limestone  formations  and  in 
coal  beds,  the  nitrogen  in  vegetable  soils  and  in  the  Peruvian  nitrate 
beds,  and  finally  the  oxygen  of  siliceous  rocks.  Nothing  indicates  that 
this  transformation  has  already  been  completed,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
continuously  manifested  by  the  lowering  of  the  ocean  level  and  of  "the 
barometric  colnnin. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  special  cause  operating  to  abstract  water  from 
circulation  apart  from  chemical  action.  The  major  part  of  the  terres- 
trial core  is  formed,  as  is  well  known,  of  permeable  rocks.  The  water 
carried  down  by  rain  filters  through  them,  saturating  them  more  or 
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lesa  completely,  according  to  the  season,  filling  the  cavities  which  there 
ai>oatid  or  circalatiDg  in  capillary  fissures,  compressing  and  expelling 
any  gases  ^rhich  are  enconntered.  The  same  phenomenon  must  also 
be  going  on  at  the  sea  bottom,  and  in  addition  gravity  always  tends  to 
remove  the  water  farther  away  from  the  surface.  The  absorption  is, 
however,  limited  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe.  At  a  depth  of  3,U00 
or  1,000  meters  the  water  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  layers  at 
a  temperature  of  100°.  It  would  therefore  be  vaporized  and  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vapor  formed  would  be  sufficient  to  partly  drive  back  the 
water  into  the  upper  layers  or  even  to  spurt  it  out  in  the  form  of 
thermal  springs.  This  subterrauean  circulation  of  the  water  is  prob- 
ably the  most  active  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe. 
In  proportion  as  the  cooling  progresses  the  depth  of  the  layer,  in  which 
wat«r  can  exist  in  the  liquid  state,  would  increase  and  its  capacity  for 
absorption  wonld  thus  be  still  further  augmented. 

If  we  give  due  weight  to  the  difference  in  the  physical  conditions  on 
the  earth  and  on  the  moon  we  become,  without  difficnlty,  convinced 
that  all  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  diminish  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  iind  the  volnmo  of  the  ocean  on  our  globe  must  have  had  a 
stilt  greater  influence  on  our  satellite.  Less  well  provided  with  air  and 
water  originally,  aud  with  a  greater  extent  of  surface  in  proportion  to 
i  ts  volume,  the  moon  would  take  less  time  to  consume  the  reserve  sup- 
plies. The  formation  of  saline  compoauds,  of  limestone,  gypsum,  aud 
nitrates  must  have  been  able  to  effect  a  nearly  complete  absorption  of 
the  water  before  even  the  cooling  would  have  permitted  its  condensation  - 
on  the  surface.  The  remainder,  having  escaped  these  causes  of  absorp- 
tion or  having  been  again  set  at  liberty  by  volcanic  eruptions,  must 
liave  filtered  into  the  innumerable  orifices  of  every  size  which  honeycomb 
the  lunar  core.  In  addition,  the  penetration  would  be  more  easily 
effected  than  on  the  earth,  for  the  internal  temperature,  decreasing 
more  rapidly  with  the  depth,  would  not  tend  to  prevent  that  action  to 
the  same  extent.  To  briefly  summarize  the  above  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  established  by  observation  that  the  moon  does  not  at  present 
contain  either  bodies  of  water  having  a  free  surface  or  an  appreciable 
atmosphere.  If  it  be  demonstrated,  however,  that  water  in  the  form 
of  vapor  has  actively  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  present  relief, 
we  can  not  tell  a  priori  whether  water  has  ever  circulated  in  the  liquid 
form  at  some  intermediate  period  or  whether  it  bad  time  to  be  con- 
densed on  the  surface  before  being -absorbed,  before  accomplishing 
important  uiectianical  effects,  or  before  finally  giving  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  great  accumulations  of  ice. 

Un  these  different  points  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  interro- 
gating unprejudiced  observation,  and  for  examining  if  our  satellite 
shows  any  evidences  of  eroded  valleys,  sedimentary  deposits,  and  ice 
fields  of  considerable  extent — phenomena  which  ought  to  result  f^m 
the  prolonged  action  of  water.  Modern  photographs  will  throw  mDCh 
valuable  light  on  this  subject. 
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Although  it  is  easy  indeed  to  find  on  the  snrface  of  the  moon  regions 
similar  in  their  aspects  both  to  the  low  plains  and  the  elevated  plateaus 
of  the  earth,  the  dift'erences  become  accentaated  on  comparing  the 
monntainona  rcgioos,  properly  so  called;  that  ia  to  say,  those  in  which 
differences  in  level  of  several  thousaod  meters  appear  short  distances 
apart.  Wherever  this  condition  is  encountered  on  our  globe  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  relief  of  the  surface  has  been  totally  transformed  by 
the  action  of  water,  and  the  inspectiou  of  sedimentary  deposits  shows 
that  our  preseut  mountain  chaiiiH  are  but  a  small  residae  of  the  primi- 
tive formations.  Formations  rising  boldly  above  the  general  level 
have  undergone  a  progressive  erosion,  especially  their  contour,  and  the 
direction  of  their  greatest  elongation  is  to-day  marked  by  a  crest  or  a 
divide  the  more  marked  the  higher  the  mountains. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  appearance  of  these  divides  also  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  secondary  ridges.  Between  these  ridges  the 
valleys  appear,  which  deepen  and  enlarge  gradually  from  their  source 
-  to  their  junction  with  the  plains  below.  Some  of  them,  deei>eued  by 
numerous  rivers,  conduct  to  a  common  destination  all  the  waters 
of  a  vast  region,  and  not  infrequently  acquire  important  dimensions. 
There  is  often  a  distance  of  10  to  15  kilometers  between  the  ridges  on 
either  side.  Vast  basins  would  also  be  easily  recognized  under  an 
oblique  illumination  on  the  present  scale  of  lunar  photogrtipbs,  and 
we  would  be  able  to  verify  without  any  difficulty  their  general  charac- 
ter of  convergence. 

The  evidences  which  we  to-day  iwssess  cause  the  lunar  monutains 
to  appear  in  an  entirely  difi'ereut  aspect.  Barely  is  a  sharply  defined 
watershed  found,  and  even  in  this  case  it  is  easily  recognized  that  it 
is  the  edge  of  a  plateau  of  which  only  one  side  shows  a  marked  decliv- 
ity extending  for  a  considerable  distance  and  marked  differences  in 
level.  From  this  standpoint,  at  least,  we  should  have  conditions  most 
favorable  for  indicating  the  actiou  of  flowing  water.  Weflud,  however, 
that  there  are  no  large  basins  formed  such  as  abound  among  the  high 
mountains  of  our  globe.  The  depressions  there  encounteretl  are  iso- 
lated and  closed  from  all  sides.  They  show  no  progressive  extensions, 
no  tendency  to  ramify  toward  the  ridges  or  to  converge  in  descending 
toward  the  plains. 

These  facts  taken  together  appear  to  us  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
that  there  was  ever  an  important  circulation  of  water  on  the  moon. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  there  were  any  bodies  of 
water  at  present  they  woirid  be  revealed  by  their  aspects  and  by  their 
power  of  reflecting  solar  light. 

X. — THK   PRESENCE   OF   ICE   ON   THE   ISURFiCE   OF   THE   MOON. 

It  might  be  thought  that  if  water  has  not  accomplished  any  im])or 
tant  mechanical  changes  on  our  satellite  this  might  be  due  to  the  rapid 
cooliuir  of  the  lunar  globe,  the  water  having  thus  passed  iu  a  short 
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Space  of  time  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  Btat«.  It  may  be  assumed 
from  this  staodpoiot  that  the  moon  is  enveloped,  eveo  at  present,  by  au 
UDioterrnpted  coating  of  ice.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  various 
skillful  observers,  especially  by  Baynard.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  defended  to-day,  and  that  the  modern  photographs  do  not 
permit  as  to  assume  the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  ice 
upon  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

The  hypothesis  of  an  ice  coating  appears  seducing  on  account  of  the 
fiict  that  a  general  cooling  appears  to  progress  more  rapidly  than  the 
absorption  of  the  water,  at  least  on  the  earth's  surface.  Accordingly 
it  may  be  predicted  that  at  some  futnre  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
ocean  will  have  been  transformed  into  the  solid  condition.  The  moon, 
therefore,  would  ofi'er  us  au  image  of  the  future  state  of  our  globe. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  measurements  of  radiant  heat  made  by  various 
physicists,  especially  by  Langley,  have  led  to  the  view  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  lunar  disk  is  at  a  very  low  temperature  even  when  in 
opposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lunar  disk  were  covered  with  ice  oue  onght 
to  see  a  luminous  spot  periodically  appear  following  the  motion  of  the 
snn.  Ice,  indeed,  possesses  a  marked  power  of  reflecting  light,  although 
to  a  smaller  degree  than  water.  Keitber  photography  nor  visnal  obser- 
vation iudicate  anything  of  this  kind,  besides  the  measurements  of  M. 
Landerer  give  a  value  for  the  angle  of  polarization  of  the  surface  of 
the  moon  differing  from  that  of  ice  and  agreeing  much  better  with  that 
of  volcanic  rocks. 

It  seems  also  very  improbable  that  a  bed  of  ice  spread  over  the 
equatorial  zones  could  undergo  for  two  cousecutive  weeks  the  direct 
action  of  the  solar  rays,  to  be  for  several  times  twenty-four  hours 
beneath  the  san  near  its  zenith,  without  being  heated  to  the  melting 
point  and  consequently  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  bodies  of  water 
and  of  clouds.  Although  the  high  summits  of  terrestrial  mountains 
remaiu  cold  in  the  summer  aud  although  the  snows  which  cover  them 
melt  but  slightly,  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  violent  winds  which 
there  abound  and  which  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  surface  from 
exceeding  that  of  the  air.  But  the  melting  of  the  snow  does  take 
place  under  the  sun's  exposure  in  localities  sheltere<l  from  the  wind. 
On  the  moon,  however,  the  air  is  too  rare  to  remove  by  convection  any 
considerable  quantity  of  heat  fVom  bodies,  and  hence  the  action  of  the 
sun  is  exercised  in  an  extremely  energetic  aod  prolonged  manner.  The 
supposition  that  the  glacial  coat  of  the  moon  is  covered  by  another, 
formed  of  scoriae  and  cinders,  is  in  better  agreement  with  its  snpertlcial 
aspect,  but  the  resistance  past  and  present  ofiered  by  the  ice  to  fusion 
must  still  be  regarded  as  most  myaterioos.  The  Bcoriiu  indeed  should 
have  an  elevated  temperature,  for  they  heat  up  under  the  action  of  the 
sun  even  more  readily  than  ice.  Water  surfaces  should  therefore 
appear  periodically  at  least  in  the  bottoms  of  great  depressions. 
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Tbe  hypothesis  that  the  entire  surface  of  tlie  moon  ia  covered  with 
ice  appears  to  us  inadmisnible.  It  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  its 
accumulation  might  not  take  place  exclusively  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  poles  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth  and  probably  that  of  Mars.  No 
doubt  these  regions  nearly  deprived  of  the  action  of  solar  heat  ought 
to  cool  down  first. 

The  vapors  formed  in  the  low  latitudes  wonld  condense  at  the  poles 
in  the  form  of  snow,  and  would  thus  be  withdrawn  trom  circulation, 
BiDce  the  temperature  at  the  poles  must  have  become  too  low  to  melt 
or  vaporize  it.  Starting  from  the  moment  this  temperature  is  reached, 
the  ice  would  not  cease  to  accumulate  at  the  poles  antit  the  eqaatorial 
zone  itself  had  j)ermanently  cooled  to  the  freezing  point.  Moreover, 
since  this  general  cooling  could  only  have  been  accomplished  extremely 
slowly,  the  poles  wonld  have  time  to  accumulate  a  great  quantity  of 
ice.  Their  aspect  would  conseiiuently  be  mor6nnit«d  than  that  of  the 
equatorial  regions  on  account  of  the  effacemeut  of  the  smaller  depres- 
sions. The  lunar  photographs,  however,  reveal  just  the  contrary.  The 
southern  region  of  the  moon  is  particularly  mountainous,  bristling  with 
irregular  formations.  The  craters  are  very  numerous  in  this  locality, 
many  touching  the  limit  of  visibility,  and  there  are,  without  doubt, 
many  more  which  escape  our  means  of  observation.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  two  polar  ice  caps  it  seems  impossible  for  the  intermediate  zones  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  too  easily  distinguished  liges  of  demarcitioD 
undergoing  periodic  oscillations.  Indeed,  no  known  rock  taken  us  a 
whole  possesses  a  power  equal  to  that  of  snow  or  of  ice  for  reflectinj; 
and  diSTusing  light.  The  distinction  could  perhaps  be  made  without 
difficulty  on  terrestrial  mountains  200  kilometers  off,  through  the  low- 
est and  most  highly  retracting  layers'  of  the  atmosphere,  conditions 
under  which  these  mountains  would  appear  infinitely  less  sharply 
defined  than  the  craters  of  the  moon.  It  seems  that  all  we  can  reasoo- 
ably  admit  is  the  possible  existence  of  deposits  of  ice  on  the  floor  of  the 
craters  in  the  jiolar  regions.  There  they  would  be  nearly  removed 
f^om  our  sight  and  sheltered  from  the  radiation  of  the  sun.  Reduced 
to  these  terms  the  question  can  only  be  answered  by  an  absolute  nega- 
tive. It  may  be  |x>inted  out,  however,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  craters 
appear  relatively  white  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles  but  never 
more  so  than  the  neighboring  crests  and  plateaus.  There  can  exist, 
therefore,  only  glacial  masses  of  slight  thickness  and  of  small  extent, 
probably  covered  with  cinders.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  changes  which  should  accompany  their  temporary  liquefac- 
tion ought  to  be  revealed  some  day  by  the  careful  comparison  of 
photographs. 

XI. — CONCLUSIONS. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry,  as  may  be  seen,  is  unfavorable  to  the 
actual  existence  of  water,  air,  and  ice  in  any  considerable  quantity 
on  the  moon.     The  climatic  conditions  must  therefore  be  very  severe^ 
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QOt  only  in  the  polar  regione,  hardly  toacbed  by  the  grazing  rayn  of  the 
SQD,  bat  even  iii  the  equatorial  regionB.  Deprived  of  the  protecting 
mantle  formed  by  the  air  and  the  water  vapor,  it  is  Babject«d  to  the  same 
conditioua,  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  as  the  highest  terrestrial  monn- 
tainB,  the  most  extreme  dryness,  intense  noctnrual  radiation,  and  a  very 
low  mean  temperature.  One  can  hardly  imagine  an  abode  more  unfa- 
vorable for  the  existence  of  haman  life,  and  as  even  the  most  radimen- 
tary  forms  are  absent  on  the  earth  at  great  altitades,  it  is  imt>oa8ible  to 
conceive  of  any  which  could  adapt  themselves  to  the  moon  in  its  present 
state. 

The  same  conclusion  seems  valid,  however  deeply  tlie  question  be 
considered. 

Without  doubt  the  elements  of  our  terrestrial  atmosphere  have 
existed  on  onr  satellite.  Water  in  the  form  of  vapor  has  exerted  a 
most  energetic  action,  and  has  formed  a  relief  more  marked,  ou  the 
whole,  than  that  of  the  earth.  The  atmosphere  most,  however,  have 
been  quite  rare  when  the  surface  temperature  reached  the  condensation 
point,  and  mnat  have  been  almost  entirely  absent  when  it  reached  the 
freezing  point. '  The  conditions  of  liumidity  and  temperatnre  required 
for  the  development  of  terrestrial  organisms  are  tlierefore  never  found 
together  on  the  moon.  Its  history  has  many  features  in  common  with 
the  primitive  evolution  of  the  earth,  though  none,  it  appears,  in  com- 
mon with  the  contemporaneous  period.  The  moon  seems  like  a  planet 
of  which  the  development  has  been  prematurely  arrested,  tixed  in  its 
final  form,  to  become  a  mute  spectator  of  onr  own  agitations. 

Should  we  for  this  reason  forsake  the  study  of  that  sterile  globe  as 
being  without  interest  T  We  should  regard  the  question  from  a  broader 
standpoint.  The  period  when  life  flourishes  is  but  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  a  celestial  body,  although  without  doubt  the  most  interesting 
one,  but  we  can  not  consider  it  only  at  its  best  without  extending  onr 
researches  still  further.  Physical  and  chemical  laws  develop  their  con- 
sequences within  the  widest  limits  of  time,  and  we  find  in  tlie  series  of 
transformations  of  a  planet  a  subject  having  an  almost  e<]ual  philo- 
sophical importance.  The  photographic  observation  of  our  satetlitc  is, 
from  this  point  of  view,  full  of  promise. 

Although  incapable  of  sustaining  organized  life,  the  moon  will  never- 
theless continue  to  exert  a  permanent  action  in  tlie  development  of  the 
human  mind.  By  the  study  of  the  important  phenomena  which  are 
connected  with  its  attraction  for  the  earth,  it  has  given  rise  to  the 
highest  efforts  of  mathematical  genius.  It  aids  us  in  conceiving  a 
more  just  and  disinterested  view  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  It  makes 
us  reach  out  in  thought,  not  only  from  ourselves,  but  from  the  earth 
where  we  abide,  and  fix>m  the  short  lifetime  in  which  all  onr  experiences 
are  embraced. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OP  LARGE  TELESCOPES.' 


By  Gbokgb  li.  HAI.E. 


The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Sew  York  Academy  of  Sciences  afford 
excelteot  opportunities  for  studying  the  progress  of  science.  The  plio- 
tographa  sad  specimens  gathered  here  to-night  are  substantial  evi- 
dence that  in  no  department  of  research  have  investigators  been  idle 
during  the  last  twelvemonth.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  sketch  the  year's 
advances  in  even  a  single  field  would  consume  more  time  tbau  is 
allotted  to  the  annual  lecture.  It  therefore  seemed  to  me  wise,  in 
responding  to  the  courteous  invitation  with  which  I  was  honored  by 
the  council,  to  select  n  sabject  involving  certain  details  of  astronomical 
progress,  witboat  attempting  to  undertake  the  inviting  tusk  of  portray- 
ing the  rapid  advances  which  make  up  the  recent  history  of  the  science. 
I  accordingly  Invite  your  attention  to  some  considerations  regarding 
the  function  of  great  telescopes. 

On  the  21st  of  last  October,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company  of 
guests,  the  Yerkes  Observatory  was  dedicated  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  exercises  were  held  under  the  great  dome  of  the  observa- 
tory, beneath  the  40-iuch  telescope^  Is  there  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  in  the  audience,  particularly  those  having  no  great  familiarity 
with  astronomical  instruments,  were  inclined,  in  the  course  of  the  reflec- 
tions to  which  the  occasion  msiy  have  given  rise,  to  attribute  to  the 
great  mass  of  steel  and  optical  gliiss  rising  far  above  tlieir  beads  some 
extraordinary  and  perhaps  almost  supernatural  power  of  penetrating 
the  mysteries  of  the  nniverse  1  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  was 
the  case.  For  there  apparently  exists  in  the  public  mind  a  tendency 
to  regard  astrouomical  research  with  a  feeling  of  awe  which  is  not 
accorded  to  other  branches  of  science.  In  its  iMJwer  of  searching  out 
mysterious  phenomena  in  the  infinite  regions  of  space,  a  great  telescope 
seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  appliances  of  the  investigator.  Partly 
because  of  this  special  veneration  for  its  principal  iustromeut,  and  per- 
haps still  more  on  account  of  the  boundless  opportunity  for  speculation 
regarding  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  universe,  astronomy  appears  to 
command  the  interest  of  a  great  portion  of  the  human  race.  No  doubt 
there  are  also  historical  reasons  for  the  special  attraction  which  the 

'  All  aildreas  given  at  the  fifth  annual  reoeption  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
SotancM.    Piinted  in  Science,  Vol.  VIT,  No.  ITti,  May  13,  18BS. 
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subject  seems  to  exercise.  In  the  more  prosperous  days  of  the  couDtries 
borderiug  ou  the  Mediterraueau  astrology  played  au  important  rdle, 
and  mediseval  history  illnstrateB  most  clearly  the  asceudeucy  which 
the  fancies  of  the  astrologers  had  acquired  over  even  cultivated  minds. 
So  strong  was  the  tendency  of  the  times  that  even  so  able  an  astrono- 
mer as  Tycho  Brahe  was  wont  to  cast  horoscopes,  in  the  significance  of 
which  he  firmly  believed.  He  concluded  that  the  now  star  of  15T2 
prognosticated  great  changes  in  the  world.  Similarity  to  the  ruddy 
planet  Mars  pointed  to  wars,  pestilence,  venomous  snakes,  and  general 
destruction,  and  its  resemblance  to  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  at  other 
times  foretold  temporary  pleasant  inflnenceB,  followed  by  death  and 
famine.'  Thus  the  heavenlj'  bodies  in  their  courses  were  su)>)>osed  to 
exercise  evil  or  benign  inflnences  upon  the  human  race,  and  the  appari- 
tion of  a  great  comet  or  a  new  star  gave  rise  to  endless  speculations 
regarding  the  fate  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  shortly  to 
be  exposed.  Even  in  our  own  day  it  can  uot  be  said  that  we  have  alto- 
gether escaped  from  the  entangling  meshes  of  the  astrological  net. 
With  that  strong  desire  tobebnmbugged  which  Dr.  Bolton  has  so  well 
illu3trate<l  in  his  recent  paper  in  Science  on  latro-Chemistry,  a  )iortion 
of  the  general  public  seems  to  devote  itself  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
encouragement  of  charlatans,  whether  they  deal  with  alchemy,  with 
medicine,  or  with  astrology.  So  it  is  that  astrologers  flourish  to-day, 
and  continue  to  derive  profit  from  their  philanthropic  desire  to  reveal 
the  future  to  inquiring  minds. 

The  interest  of  cultivated  persons  in  astronomy  and  in  the  possibilities 
of  greiit  telescopes  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  blind  group- 
ing of  less-developed  intellects  after  the  mysteries  of  astrology.  Bat 
if.  we  must  regard  the  large  circulation  of  certain  newspapers  as  any 
index  to  the  popularity  of  their  contents,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
their  readers  may  comprise  a  class  of  persons  whose  admiration  for  the 
science  is  au  least  distantly  related  to  the  love  for  the  sensational 
which  dominates  the  fo1lo?rers  of  modern  seers  and  soothsayers. 
Great  telescopes  are  no  sooner  erected  than  these  papers  begin  to 
demand  extraordinary  revelations  of  celestial  wonders.  The  astrono- 
mer, quietly  pursuing  his  investigations  in  the  observatory,  is  from 
time  to  time  startled  by  imperative  demands  tointroduce  a  watting  and 
anxious  public  to  the  equally  expectant  inhabitant.s  of  Mars.  Minute 
particnlai's  as  to  the  appearance,  strength,  stature,  and  habits  of  these 
hypothetical  beings,  whose  existence  is  freely  taken  for  granted,  are 
expected  to  be  the  results  of  a  few  moments'  observation  with  the  great 
telescope.  When  the  astronomer  mildly  protests  that  his  observations 
are  likely  to  afford  little  or  no  material  for  discnssions  of  such  topics, 
he  is  at  least  supposed  to  so  cultivate  his  imaginative  powers  tbat  he 
shall  be  able  to  supplement  his  unsatisfactory  observations  by  intui- 
tive perception  of  things  which  are  beyond  his  telescope's  unaided 
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appreciation.  And  it  mast  be  admitted  that  this  demand  on  the  part 
of  some  portion  of  the  public  press,  while  in  one  sense  only  a  certain 
phase  of  the  almost  auiversal  desire  for  sensation,  has  not  lacked 
en<H)urageQient  irom  men  who  are  generally  regarded  as  serions 
astronomers,  intent  on  arriving  at  the  truth  by  the  methods  of  exact 
science.  To  such  is  due  a  irideapread  belief  in  the  inhabitants  of  Mars, 
who  in  the  popular  novels  of  the  day  have  not  even  been  content  with 
life  upon  their  own  planet,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  astrological  sig- 
nificance of  the  god  of  war,  have  come  to  bring  destruction  npon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  However  entertaining  we  may  find  the  doings 
of  these  strange  individuals,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  we  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  classing  the  works  which  describe  them  with  the 
literature  of  science,  but  rather  accord  them  their  proper  place  among 
the  pleasant  romances  which  we  owe  to  men  of  letters. 

I  can  not  better  illustrate  one  phase  of  this  pseudoscience  than  by  a 
reference  to  the  celebrated  "Moon  Hoax,"  which  caused  such  a  stir  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance.  When  Sir  John  Herschel  sailed  for  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hoi)e  in  1833  he  tittle  imagined  what  marvelous  discov- 
eries lay  before  him.  It  is  true  that  he  was  provided  with  a  great 
reflectiug  telescope  of  20  feet  focal  length,  which  was  to  be  used  upon 
the  previously  unexplored  regions  of  the  southern  heavens,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  ditficnit  for  him  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
valuable  additions  he  was  certain  to  make  to  astronomical  knowledge. 
But  the  imagination  of  others  by  far  outran  the  more  prosaic  course  of 
his  own  mind,  and  results  were  obtained  for  him  which  unlbrtanately 
his  telescope  never  served  to  show.  Many  who  are  present  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  a  pamphlet  entitled  Great  Astronomical  Discoveries 
lately  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  LL.  D.,  F.  H.  8.,  etc.,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  was  "first  published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  fbom 
the  supplement  to  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science."  In  the  truly 
entertaining  pages  of  this  ingenious  narrative  we  find  an  e\ample 
which  certain  reporters  of  our  own  day  seem  to  have  taken  to  heart. 
Let  me  quote  a  paragraph  of  nonsense  which  is  so  amusingly  conceived 
and  proved  so  effective  when  published  that  one  is  almost  ready  to 
forgive  the  perpetrator.  After  a  lucid  historical  discourse  on  the  great 
telescopes  which  had  been  made  by  Sir  William  Herscliel  and  other 
previous  investigators,  followed  by  an  impassioned  paragraph  which 
m:iy  well  be  considered  to  ajiproach  in  eloquence  the  most  fervid 
astronomical  literature  of  our  own  day,  our  author  treats  us  to  an 
account  of  a  conversational  discussion  between  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Sir  David  Brewster,  which  began  with  a  consideration  of  certain  sug- 
gested improvements  in  reflecting  telescopes,  and  soon  directed  itself 
"to  that  all-invincible  enemy,  the  paucity  of  light  in  powerful  magni- 
fiers. After  a  few  moments'  silent  thought,  Sir  John  diffidently  inquired 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  effect  a  transfusion  of  artificitU 
light  through  the  focal  object  of  vision!    Sir  David,  somewhat  startled 
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at  tbe  originality  of  tbe  idea,  paused  a  while,  and  then  hesitatangl; 
referred  to  tUe  refrangibility  of  rays  and  the  angle  of  incidence.  Sir 
John,  grown  more  confident,  adduced  the  example  of  the  liTewtouiaD 
reflector,  in  which  the  refrangibility  was  corrected  by  the  second  epeco- 
lum,aud  the  angle  of  incidence  restored  by  the  third.  'And,' eoiitinned 
he,  'why  can  not  the  illntninated  microscope,  say  the  hydro-oxygen,  be 
applied  to  render  distinct,  and,  if  necessary,  even  to  magnify,  tbe  focal 
objectT'  Sir  David  sprung  from  his  chair  in  an  ecstacy  of  coaviction, 
and,  leaping  half-way  to  the  ceiling,  exclaimed, 'Thou  art  tbe  man!' 
Each  philosopher  auticipated  the  other  in  preseating  the  prompt  illus- 
tration that  if  the  rays  of  tbe  bydro-oxygen  microscope,  passed  throagh 
a  drop  of  water  containing  the  larvfe  of  a  gnat  and  other  objects  invis- 
ible to  tbe  naked  eye,  rendered  them  not  only  keenly  distinct,  bnt 
flnuly  raaguified  to  dimensions  of  many  feet,  so  could  the  same  artificial 
light,  passed  through  the  faintest  focal  object  of  a  telescope,  both  dis- 
tinctify  (to  coin  a  new  word  for  an  extraordinary  occasion)  and  magnify 
its  feeblest  component  members." 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  discovery  fit  to  startle  the  world;  and  one  can 
not  be  surprised  that,  aft«r  so  extraordinary  an  advance,  Sir  John 
Herschel  shonld  have  immediately  arranged  for  tbe  construction  of  an 
object  glass  24  feet  in  diameter.  Contributions  toward  this  important 
work  were  received  from  many  royal  personages,  culminating  in  a  gift 
by  His  Mi^esty  the  King  of  some  £70,000,  which  was  considered  ample 
to  meet  all  expenses.  Many  difficulties  were  encoantered  in  casting 
the  great  object  glass,  which  was  composed  of  "an  amalgamation  of 
two  parts  of  the  best  crown  with  one  of  flint  glass,  the  use  of  which  in 
separate  lenses  constituted  the  great  achromatick  discovery  of  Dollond." 
Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  size  of  this  enormous  lens,  which 
weighed  li,S2B  pounds  after  being  polished,  and  whose  estimated  mag- 
nifying power  was  42,000  times.  Sir  John  was  not  satisfied.  Not  con- 
tent with  tbe  mere  illuminating  power  of  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope, 
"he  calculated  largely  upon  the  almost  illimitable  applicability  of  this 
instrument  as  a  second  magnifier  which  would  supersede  the  use  and 
infinitely  transcend  the  powers  of  the  highest  magnifiers  and  reflecting 
telescopes."  ludeed,  so  certain  was  he  of  the  successful  application  of 
this  idea  that  he  counted  upou  "his  ultimate  ability  to  study  even  tbe 
entomology  of  the  moon  in  case  she  contained  iusects  upon  her  surface." 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  time  permitted,  to  consider  with  our 
inspired  author  the  various  further  details  in  tbe  construction  of  a  tele- 
scope wbicb  was  the  first  to  reuder  visible  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  with  what  breathless  interest  the  report  of  Sir 
John's  extraordinary  discoveries,  which  constitutes  tbe  body  of  our 
pamphlet,  was  received  by  a  willing  public.  ■'  It  was  about  half-past  9 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  lOtb,  the  moon  having  then  advanced  within 
four  days  of  ber  mean  libration,  that  tlie  astronomer  adjusted  bis  instru- 
ments for  tbe  inspection  of  her  eastern  limb.    The  whole  immense  power 
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of  Ma  telescope  was  applied,  and  to  its  focal  image  about  one-half  of  the 
power  of  liis  microscope.  On  removing  the  screen  of  the  latter,  the 
field  of  view  was  covered  thronghout  its  entire  area  with  a  beantifal, 
distinct,  and  eveu  vivid  representation  of  basaltic  rock."  For  fnrther 
details  regarding  the  rock  and  the  lunar  flora  which  covered  it,  refer- 
ence must  l>e  made  to  the  original  pamphlet.  There,  too,  can  be  fonnd 
descriptions  of  deep  blue  oceans,  breaking  in  large  billows  npon  beaches 
of  brilliant  white  sand,  girt  with  wild  castellated  rocks.  Passing  inland, 
wide  tracts  of  country  of  apparently  volcanic  character  were  rapidly 
passed  over,  soon  bringiug  to  the  observer's  eye  lofty  chains  of  slender 
pyramids  of  faint  hiac  hue,  which,  when  examined  with  the  highest 
power  of  the  instmmeiit,  were  seen  to  be  monstrous  amethysts  reach- 
ing to  the  height  of  60  to  90  feet,  and  glowing  in  the  intense  light  of 
the  sun.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  snch  delightful  regions  were 
devoid  of  life.  Birds  and  beasts  of  strange  and  uncouth  form  were 
soon  brought  to  view,  and,  last  and  greatest  marvel  of  all,  the  observer 
was  permitted  to  behold  beings  of  manlike  form.  Although  not  seen 
engaged  in  any  work  of  industry  or  art,  they  were  evidently  of  a  high 
order  of  intelligence,  and  to  them  was  doubtless  due  a  magnificent 
temple,  built  of  polished  sapphire,  with  roof  of  yellow  gold.  The 
observer  did  not  at  the  moment  pause  tx}  search  out  the  mystery  sym- 
bolized in  the  unique  architectural  details,  for  he  was  then  "more  desir- 
ous of  collecting  the  greatest  possible  number  of  new  facts  than  of 
indulging  in  speculative  theories,  however  seductive  to  the  imagination." 

But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  product  of  enterprising 
journalism,  which  poor  Sir  John  was  too  far  away  to  be  able  to  contra- 
dict. It  is  enough  to  remark  that  the  author  accomplished  his  immedi- 
ate purpose,  and  moreover  bequeathed  to  future  generations  a  classic 
in  this  special  field  of  literatnre. 

The  astronomer  of  to-day  is  unfortunately  exposed  to  similar  mis- 
representation. On  acconntof  the  fiict  that  it  is  a  little  larger  than 
any  other  refractor,  the  Terkes  telescope  is  particularly  open  to  attack. 
Take,  for  example,  these  sentences  from  a  newspaper  which  would  not 
ordinarily  be  considered  as  one  of  the  sensational  class:  "After  Pro- 
fessor Barnard  had  swept  the  sky  in  the  region  of  the  nebniie  he  pointed 
the  instrument  toward  a  region  located  to  the  astronomer  in  Pos.  312 
degrees ;  Dist.  53  minutes.  He  swung  the  giant  tube  toward  the  region, 
and  the  first  discovery  at  the  Terkes  Observatory  was  registered  on  the 
dial  near  the  dome."  This  is  merely  the  newspaper's  own  peculiar  way 
of  paraphrasing  a  simple  statement  in  the  Astrophysical  Journal  regard- 
ing the  detection  of  a  faint  star  near  Yega.  A  persistent  search  by  all 
the  members  a>f  the  staff  has  not  yet  brought  to  light  the  mysterious 
"dial  near  the  dome,"  with  its  precious  record  of  discovery.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  same  dial  must  have  treasured  up  the  remarkable 
observations  of  the  moon,  which  the  Associated  Press  thought  worthy 
of  transmission  to  Europe,  though  they  originated  in  a  reporter's  fertile 
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brail),  and  Btill  remaiii  anltnowo  to  the  telescope  to  which  they  were 
ascribed.  An  iuduential  newspaper  selected  these  latter  observations 
as  the  text  of  an  editorial  setting  forth  the  marvelous  benefits  the 
Yerkes  telescope  is  destined  to  confer  upon  manktud. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  great  telescope  of  the  "moou  hoax  "is 
hardly  more  extravagant  iu  conception  than  certain  schemes  which  have 
been  proposed  in  all  seriouBiieas  within  the  past  year.  One  of  tlieae 
in^'entors,  whose  familiarity  with  the  difficnlties  of  telescopic  observa- 
tion is  certainly  surpassed  by  his  optimism,  remarks:  "I  think  tbe  limit 
(of  magnification)  will  bedueto  the  shaking  of  the  instrument  cansed 
by  tbe  trembling  of  the  earth  and  of  the  clockwork  mechanism  wliicb 
moves  tbe  telescope.  Under  these  high  magnifications  extremely  mi- 
nute vibrations  are  so  mncb  magnified  that  a  small  object  like  that  of  a 
house  upon  the  surface  of  Mars  would  dart  in  and  out  of  the  field  of 
vision  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  photographed."  And  this  he  believes 
to  be  the  only  obstacle  (though  fortunately  it  is  to  be  overcome)  which 
can  interfere  with  bis  studies  of  Martian  architecture. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  what  great  telescopes  cau  not  accom- 
plish, nod  were  1  not  to  ))ass  rapidly  on  to  some  positive  statements  of 
another  character  I  might  be  snpposed  to  believe  that  they  have  no 
reason  for  existence,  or  at  best  are  no  better  than  small  ones.  But  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  exactly  tbe  contrary  is  trae;  that  while 
large  telescopes  do  not  jiossess  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  fertile  imaginations,  they  nevertlieless  play  a  most  important 
part  in  scientific  research,  and  render  possible  many  investigations 
which  are  altogether  beyond  tbe  reachof  smaller  instruments.  It  seems 
the  more  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  for  only  a  few  years  ago 
there  appeared  in  print  an  article  entitled  "Do  large  telescopes  payT" 
which  was  evideiitly  not  written  by  one  of  those  to  whom  reference  has 
just  been  made,  but  by  one  of  another  class,  whose  known  acquaintance 
with  astronomical  work  would  teud  to  give  bis  opinion  considerable 
weight  with  many  intelligeat  readers.  In  discussing  the  subject  it  was 
seriously  asked  whether  the  great  in  vestments  of  money  which  had  been 
made  in  the  giant  instruments  of  tbe  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  been  attended  by  commensurate  advances  in  astronomical 
knowledge.  Tbe  question  is  certainly  one  that  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration, for  it  would  surely  be  poor  policy  to  erect  great  telescopes 
if  they  are  no  better  than  smaller  and  much  cheaper  ones.  It  in  desir- 
able, therefore,  to  point  out,  if  I  can,  some  of  the  elements  of  superiority 
of  large  in.strnments  which  seem  to  me  to  make  them  worth  all  that 
tliey  cost  and  more. 

Leaving  aside  reflecting  telescopes,  as  most  of  the  very  costly  instru- 
ments in  use  are  refractors,  it  will  be  seen  that  oor  problem  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  comparison  of  tbe  proprieties  of  a  large  achromatic  Ibns 
with  those  of  a  small  one.  To  render  the  discussion  more  definite  let 
us  compare  a  40-inch  lens  of  62  feet  focus  with  a  10-incb  lens  of  15^  feet 
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foGUB.  The  large  leim,  then,  has  a  diameter  four  times  that  of  the  small 
oue,  vhici)  meaus  that  its  area  is  sixteen  times  as  great.  It  will  thus 
receive  upon  its  surface  from  a  given  star  sixteen  times  as  much  light, 
and  all  uf  this  will  be  concoiitrateil  io  the  point-like  image  of  the  star, 
except  that  portion  which  is  lost  iD  tiaiismissiou  through  the  lens.  Oq 
account  of  Its  greater  thickness  the  large  lens  transmits  only  about  65 
percent  of  the  visual  rays  that  fall  on  it,  while  the  small  leus  trans- 
mils  about  77  per  cent.  But  after  allowance  baa  been  made  for  the  loss 
doe  to  both  ab-sorption  and  reflection  it  is  found  that  the  image  of  a 
given  star  prodaced  by  the  large  telescope  will  be  nearly  fourteen  times 
as  bright  as  that  given  by  the  small  one.  In  this  instance  all  of  the 
light  is  concentrated  in  a  point,  but  in  the  case  of  a  planet  or  other 
extended  object,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  focal  length  of  the  tele 
scope  increases  as  its  aperture  increases,  the  brightness  of  tlie  imajje  ia 
no  greater  with  the  large  glass  than  with  tlie  small  one.  Tlie  image  is, 
however,  four  times  as  large,  and  this  has  a  most  important  bearicig 
upon  certain  classes  of  observations,  particularly  in  photographic  and 
spectroscopic  work. 

There  remains  still  another  {)eculiarity  of  the  large  lens  as  distiii- 
gnished  from  the  small  one.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  light,  the 
jiower  that  a  lens  possesses  of  separating  two  Inminous  points  which 
are  so  close  together  as  to  be  seen  as  a  single  object  by  the  unaided  eye 
dei>ends  directly  upon  its  aperture.  Thus,  if  we  consider  a  double  star 
the  two  components  of  which  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  fl..'»"  of  ai-c, 
It  will  be  barely  possible  with  a  10  inch  telescope  to  resolve  the  star 
into  two  points  of  light  just  touching  one  another.  If  the  members  of 
tbe pair  are  closer  tlian  this,  they  can  not  be  separated  with  a  lOinch 
glass,  no  matter  whiitmagnifying  power  is  used.  "With  a  40-inch  tele- 
scope, on  the  otiier  band,  it  is  not  only  a  simple  matter  to  separate 
stars  O.u"  apart,  but  it  is  even  possible  to  distinguish  as  two  points  of 
light  the  components  of  a  double  star  of  only  0.12"  separation. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  .see  that  tbe  principal  advautages  of  a  40-inch 
object  glass  iis  compared  with  one  of  10  inches  aperture  are,  first,  its 
power  of  givijig  much  brighter  star  images,  and  thus  of  rendering 
visible  faint  sturs  which  can  not  be  seen  with  the  smaller  telescopes; 
second,  the  fact  that  it  gives  at  its  focus  an  image  of  any  object,  other 
than  a  star,  four  times  as  large  us  the  image  given  by  a  lens  of  one- 
fonrth  its  aperture  and  focal  length ;  and,  third,  its  capacity  of  render- 
ing visible  as  separate  objects  the  components  of  very  close  double 
stars  or  ininate  markings  upon  the  surface  of  a  planet  or  satellite. 
Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  fact  that  the  large  glass  assuredly 
has  some  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  smaller  one,  particularly 
in  that  it  requires  better  atmospheric  conditions  to  bring  out  its  full 
qualities.  But  I  think  it  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  that  the.-ie  dis- 
advantages are  by  no  means  sutlicient  to  offset  the  great  advantages 
possessed  by  the  larger  instrument.  Let  us  now  consider  what  practi- 
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cal  benefit  the  astronomer  enjoys  from  the  special  properties  of  large 
leases  which  have  just  been  enumerated. 

Like  other  scientific  men,  astronomers  who  expect  to  accomplish 
much  of  importance  at  the  present  day  find  it  necessary  to  specialize, 
and  to  devote  their  attention  to  certain  classes  of  work  in  which  long 
study  and  experience  have  given  them  particalar  skill.  Thus  it  is  that 
to  some  astronomers  certain  of  the  advantages  of  a  large  telescope 
appeal  mach  more  strongly  than  do  others.  In  fact,  in  order  to  derive 
the  best  results  from  the  use  of  the  instrument  it  ia  necessary  to  have 
observations  made  with  it  by  men  who  are  capable  of  bringing  out  its 
best  qualities  in  various  kinds  of  investigation.  Thus  the  first-men- 
tioned property  of  rendering  visible  faint  objects  should  be  utilized  by 
an  astronomer  who  has  gained  much  experience  in  searching  for  and 
measuring  objects  at  the  very  limit  of  vision.  One  who  has  not  given 
special  attention  to  this  class  of  work  wonid  be  snri^rised  to  see  in  a ' 
large  telescope  certain  of  the  faint  stars  or  satellites  of  whose  discov- 
ery he  may  have  read.  When  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  was  discov- 
ered at  the  Lick  Observatory  by  Professor  Barnard,  in  1S93,  claims 
were  put  forward  by  cert^n  amateur  astronomers  who  possessed  small 
telescopes  that  they  themselves  were  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery, for  they  had  seen  the  satellite  long  before.  Such  claims  might 
be  taken  in  earnest  by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  instruments  employed 
by  the  respective  observers.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  this 
minute  object  with  a  36-inch  or  a  40-inch  telescope  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  merit  of  the  discovery  and  the  absurdity  of  snch  claims 
as  have  been  mentioned.  The  tiny  satellite  ia  ao  faint  that  hitherto  it 
has  beeti  aeen  with  very  few  telescopes,  all  of  them  having  large  aper- 
tures. In  its  rapid  motion  dose  to  the  surface  of  the  great  planet  it  is 
completely  invisible  to  an  eye  unprotected  from  the  brilliant  light  of 
Jupiter.  Even  the  close  approach  of  one  of  the  other  satellites  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  it  tu  disappear.  In  measuring  the  satellite  Professor 
Bernard  finds  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  light  of  Jupiter  with  a  piece 
of  smoked  mica,  through  which  the  planet  is  still  clearly  visible  and 
easily  measurable,  though  not  annoying  to  the  eye.  Withoat  an 
instrument  like  the  Lick  telescope  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  would 
never  have  been  known.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  here  that 
Professor  Barnai-d's  recent  measnres  of  this  satellite  with  the  Terkes 
telescope  have  sliown  that  his  original  determination  of  the  time  of  its 
revolution  in  its  orbit,  made  five  years  ago  at  Mount  Hamilton,  was  not 
in  error  more  than  0.03  second.  It  was  found  that  the  time  of  elongti- 
tion  differed  less  than  half  a  minute  from  the  time  predicted  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  The  period  is  now  known  within  a  few  tbousandths 
of  a  second.  In  this  connection,  also,  it  is  well  to  add  that  Prof.  Asaph 
Hairs  discovery  in  1877  of  the  two  small  satellites  of  Mars  was  directly 
due  to  the  advantage  given  him  by  the  large  aperture  of  the  26-iDch 
telescope  at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
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Such  smnll  members  of  the  solar  system  are  by  uo  meaus  the  only 
feebly  biminous  objects  which  great  telescopes  have  brought  to  light. 
FaiDt  stars  in  the  close  proximity  of  bright  ones  are  usaally  beyond 
the  reach  of  small  telescopes.  Thus  the  companion  of  Sirius  was  not 
Been  until  1862,  when  the  late  Alvan  G.  Clark  encountered  it  in  bis 
tests  of  the  IS-inch  objective  now  at  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  which 
was  the  largest  glass  that  had  been  conntrncted  up  tx)  that  time.  The 
small  companion  to  Procyon,  discovered  not  long  ago  by  Professor 
Scfaaeberle  with  the  Lick  telescope,  is  another  object  of  the  same  type. 
These  are  conspicuons  examples  of  that  great  class  of  objects  known 
as  double  stars,  which  consist  of  two  stars  revolving  about  their  com- 
mon center  of  gravity.  From  the  third  advantage  of  lar(<;e  instruments, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
pecnliarly  adapted  for  the  investigation  of  these  binary  systems,  not 
only  because  of  their  power  to  show  faint  objects  in  the  neighborhood 
of  brighter  ones,  but  also  on  account  of  their  capacity  to  separate  two 
closely  adjacent  stars  which  in  a  siualler  instrument  would  be  seen  as 
one.  Thanks  to  this  property,  many  interesting  binary  systems  whose 
components  are  exceedingly  close  together  have  been  found  by  Pro- 
fessor Burnhaoi  with  the  Lick  telescope,  and,  although  he  has  devoted 
no  special  attention  to  a  search  for  snch  objects,  Professor  Barnard  has 
already  encountered  several  of  them  in  his  work  with  the  Yerkes 
refractor.  From  what  the  spectroscope  has  taught  us  of  binary  sys- 
tems, we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  telescopes  may  go  on 
increasing  in  aperture  almost  indefinitely  without  ever  arriving  at  the 
possibility  of  separating  into  their  component  parts  all  existing  double 
stars.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Yerkes  telescope  can  show  as  distinct 
objects  stars  which  are  no  farther  apart  than  0.12"  of  arc,  and  on 
account  of  the  elongation  of  the  image  a  double  star  whose  compo- 
nents are  only  0.1"  apart  can  be  distinguished  from  a  single  star.  But 
there  undoubtedly  exist  stars  far  closer  together  than  this,  some  of 
which  can  be  separated  by  an  aperture  of  not  less  than  40  feet. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  years  regarding  the  rela- 
tive advantage  of  large  and  small  telescopes  for  observations  of  the 
markings  on  planets.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
discussion,  partly  becanse  my  own  investigations  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  observations  of  another  nature,  and  thus  have  not  espe- 
cially qualified  me  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point,  and  partly  on 
accoant  of  the  fact  that  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  large  instru- 
ments would  serve  little  i»urpose.  It  seems  to  me  only  necessary  for  an 
unprejudiced  person  to  examine  a  planet  first  with  a  small  telescope  of 
from  5  to  15  inches  aperture,  and  then  to  look  at  the  same  object  with 
an  instrument  of  36  or  40  inches  aperture,  under  identical  atmospheric 
conditions.  When  the  seeing  is  distinctly  bad,  that  in,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  in  so  disturbed  a  state  that  the  images  are  blurred  and 
unsteady,  the  smaller  instrument  will  assuredly  sbow  all  that  can  be 
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seen  vitb  the  larger  one.  But  witb  better  atmosplieric  condition  a,  to 
my  eye  at  least,  tbe  advantage  lies  wholly  on  the  side  of  tbe  larger 
instrament,  whether  the  object  be  the  moon,  Jupiter,  Mars,  or  SAturn. 
lu  the  case  of  the  moon  particularly,  mncb  fine  detail  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  with  tbe  Iti-iuch  telescope  is  clearly  and  beauti- 
fully visible  with  tbe  40-incb.  I  am  certainly  inclined  to  think  that 
large  telescopes  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  small  ones  for  work  of 
this  character.  But  I  give  much  less  weight  Lo  my  own  opinion  on  this 
subject  than  to  that  of  Professor  Barnard,  who  for  many  years  has 
observed  the  planets  with  instruments  varying  in  size  from  a  5-inch 
telescope  to  the  36-iuch  on  Mount  Hamiltou,  and  the  40-inch  of  tbe 
Yerkes  Observatory.  He  believes  a  large  aperture  to  be  immeasurably 
superior  to  a  small  one  for  these  observations.  This  seems  to  me  quite 
sufficient  to  settle  the  (jues^iou,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  bet- 
ter authority. 

One  incidental  advantage  of  such  an  instrument  as  the  40-inch  tele- 
scope, which  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  stability  of  its  mount- 
ing, is  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  micrometrical  measures  can 
be  eB'ected,  Since  tbe  telescope  was  first  ready  for  regular  use  last 
Sepb^mber,  Professor  Barnard  has  made  with  it  a  lon^  series  of  micro- 
metrical  measures,  which  have  included  such  objects  as  the  satellite  of 
Neptune,  the  companion  to  Procyou,  and  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter. 
Tbe  precision  of  these  measures  is  most  satisfactory,  and  lends  special 
interest  to  an  attempt  which  he  has  made  to  determine  the  parallax  of 
the  nebula  JS.  G.  0.  404,  which  is  in  tbe  field  with  the  bright  star  p 
Audromedte.  This  object  has  a  definite  condensation,  which  permits 
its  position  to  be  accurately  determined  with  reference  to  a  number  of 
stars  in  the  neighborhood.  A  long  series  of  measures,  covering  a  i>eriod 
of  five  months,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  nebula  can  not  pos- 
sess a  parallax  as  great  as  half  a  second  of  arc,  and,  therefore,  can  not 
be  nearer  tbe  earth  than  about  four  hundred  thousand  times  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  one  more  interesting  observation  by  Pro- 
fessor Barnard,  which  would  have  been  much  more  difticult  with  a  small 
telescope.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  valuable  work  which  Pro- 
fessor Bailey  has  been  doing  at  the  station  of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory  in  Arequipa,  Peru,  excellent  photographs  were  obtainetl 
of  southern  star  clusters,  which  show  that  these  clusters  contam  au 
extraordinary  number  of  variable  stars.  Xot  only  do  scores  of  stars  in 
a  single  cluster  vary  in  their  light,  but  the  change  is  exceedingly  ra])id, 
occupying  in  some  instances  only  a  few  hours.  So  far  as  1  know,  none 
of  these  remarkable  variations  had  been  seen  visually  until  Professor 
liarnard  undertook  the  systematic  observation  of  one  of  the  clusters 
with  tbe  40-iDch  telescope.  On  account  of  tbe  large  scale  of  the  images, 
be  is  able  to  distinctly  see  stars  in  the  claster  without  confusing  them 
with  others  in  their  neighborhood,  and  lias  thus  beeu  enabled  to  follow 
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their  changes  in  tirightuess.  Iti  this  way  lie  has  confirmed  the  v:iria- 
bility  of  mauy  of  the  stars  on  Mr.  Bailey's  photographs.  There  are  few 
more  remarkable  objects  in  the  heavens  than  these  magnificent  star 
clusters,  so  many  members  of  which  are  subject  to  fluctuation  in  their 
light.  Professor  Bailey's  discovery  is  the  more  noteworthy  considering 
the  fact  that  such  an  object  as  the  great  cluster  in  Hercules  contains 
not  more  than  two  or  three  variable  stars,  while  the  Harvard  plates 
show  that  the  cluster  Messier  3  contains  132  variables.  This  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  striking  efificiency  of  the  photographic 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  under  Professor  Pickering's  able 
direction. 

It  may  be  well  to  introduce  here  a  few  words  regarding  the  magnify- 
ing powers  employed  in  actual  observations.  The  optimistic  writer 
who  is  plauning  to  photograph  houses  on  Mars  believes  that  his  recent 
invention  will  render  possible  the  use  of  powers  as  high  as  a  millioo 
diameters,  and  even  greater,  so  that  if  men  exist  upon  the  planets  they 
can  easily  be  seen.  Astronomers  know  nothing  of  such  lowers  iu 
practice.  For  double-star  observations,  with  the  largest  telescope  and 
under  the  most  perfect  conditions,  powers  as  high  as  3,700  diameters 
have  occasionally  been  used.  But  in  regular  work  it  is  not  a  common 
thing  to  exceed  2,700  diameters.  Under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances the  moou  might  perhaps  be  well  seen  when  magnifled  2,000 
diameters,  but  this  would  be  an  extreme  case,  and  in  general  a  much 
better  view  could  be  had  with  powers  ranging  from  SOO  to  1,000, 
Jupiter  can  rarely  be  well  seen  with  a  imwer  greater  than  four  or  five 
liandred,  though  Satnm  will  stand  considerably  higher  magnification. 
Mars  is  best  seen  with  a  power  of  five  or  six  hundred.  With  small 
telescopes  lower  powers  are  generally  used.  The  difficulty  is  not  in 
finding  optical  means  to  increase  the  magnification,  as  some  of  these 
newspaper  writers  seem  to  imagine.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  being 
able  to  see  anything  but  a  confused  lominous  object  aft«r  the  high  eye- 
pieces had  been  applied.  The  more  or  less  disturbed  condition  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  is  mainly  responsible  fbr  this,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  with  oven  perfect  conditions,  such  an  object  as  Jupiter  could 
be  advantageously  submitted  to  great  magnification. 

IJuring  the  present  century  there  has  grown  up  side  by  side  with 
astronomy,  to  which  it  in  fact  owes  its  existence,  the  new  science  of 
astrophysics.  In  a  broad  sense  this  sc^ience  may  properly  be  classed 
as  a  department  of  a-stronomy,  but  at  the  present  time  its  interests  are 
so  manifold,  its  methods  so  distinct,  and  its  relationship  to  pure 
physics  so  pronounced,  that  it  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  by 
itself  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  science.  While  astronomy  deals  more 
especially  with  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is 
the  province  of  astrophysics  to  in(iuire  into  their  nature  and  to  search 
out  the  causes  for  the  peculiar  celestial  phenomena  which  the  special 
instruments  at  the  disposal  of  the  astrophysicist  bring  to  light.     It 
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sbonid  be  adiled  that  no  bard  aud  last  line  can  be  drawti  between 
astronomy  and  astrophyHics,  as  one  of  tbe  principal  prnblems  of  the 
latter  subject  involves  Just  »ucb  determiuationa  of  motion  as  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  desired  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  astronomy  of  position. 
The  subjects  are  thus  intimately  related  and  closely  bouud  together, 
and  tbe  bond  between  astrophysics  and  physics  is  hardly  leas  strong. 
They  should  thus  be  cultivated  together,  so  thiit  tliey  may  mutually 
assist  one  another  in  bringing  about  the  solution  of  the  varied  problems 
with  which  they  are  coucerned. 

It  is  particularly  in  astrophysical  research  that  a  great  telescope  is 
advantageous.  For  the  principal  instrument  of  the  astrophysicist,  the 
spectroscope,  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  much  light  as  can  be  gathered 
into  a  single  point.  With  sufficient  light  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
most  distant  star  resolves  itself  into  a  comparatively  simple  problem. 
But  with  small  telescopes,  and  consequently  faint  star  images,  such 
analysis,  except  of  a  roughly  approximate  character,  is  impossible  with 
the  less  brilliant  stars. 

One  of  the  xirincipai  problems  of  the  astrophysicist  is  to  determine 
the  course  of  celestial  evolution.  It  has  been  found  that  the  spectra  of 
stars  are  susceptible  of  classification  in  a  few  well-defined  types,  which 
seem  to  correspond  with  different  periods  in  stellar  development. 
Starting  from  the  great  cloudlike  masses  of  the  nebulte,  it  is  supposed 
that  stars  begin  to  form  in  regions  of  condensation,  aud  that  the  great 
masses  of  gas  and  vapor  continue  to  contract  under  tlie  action  of  gravi- 
tation, meanwhile  radiating  heat  into  space.  It  is  known  from  theo- 
retical investigations  that  such  cooling  gaseous  masses  not  only  con- 
tinue to  grow  smaller;  they  also  rise  in  temperature  with  the  advance 
of  time.  Finally  a  certain  point  in  their  career  is  reached  when  the  rise 
in  temperature  ceases,  though  the  contraction  of  the  mass  is  not 
arrested.  The  balls  of  condensing  vapors  continue  to  coul,  losing  more 
and  more  heat,  and  becoming  smaller  aud  smaller  in  diameter.  It  is 
perhaps  at  about  this  i>eriod  in  their  history  that  they  pass  through 
sucb  a  stage  as  is  now  exemplified  by  the  sun,  which  has  presamably 
cooled  from  the  condition  of  a  white  stur  like  Sirius  to  that  of  a  star  of 
the  second  or  yellow  class.  Tbe  spectra  of  such  hot  stars  as  Sirias  con- 
tain little  more  than  dark  and  exceedingly  broad  lines,  grouped  in  rhyth- 
mical order  and  due  to  the  gas  hydrogen.  As  these  bodies  continue  to 
cool,  the  strong  lines  of  hydrogen  become  less  prominent,  aud  lines  due 
to  metallic  substances  begin  to  appear.  These  become  more  and  more 
striking,  until  finally  we  reach  such  a  type  of  spectrum  as  that  of 
Procyon,  which  is  intermediate  in  character  between  the  Sirian  and  tbe 
solar  stars.  From  this  point  on  we  find  a  continual  approach  to  the 
solar  type,  until  at  last  stars  are  reached  whose  Bx>ectra  agree  line  for 
line  with  that  of  the  sun.  After  passing  through  the  condition  of 
the  central  body  of  the  solar  system,  the  yellow  and  orange  color  of 
the  stars  becomes  more  pronounced,  aud  subsequently  a  reddish  taoge 
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appears,  natil  finally  stars  of  a  deep  red  color  are  found,  which  seem  to 
mark  the  last  stage  of  development  before  complete  extinction  o^light. 
ThroQgh  a  part  of  this  line  of  evolution  it  la  easy  to  trace  the  changes 
iu  stellar  spectra,  the  solar  lines  still  continuing  to  be  present,  and 
superposed  upon  them  a  remarkable  series  of  fiutings  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  these  reddish  sLars  of  the  third  class.  But  between  such 
stars  aud  those  of  the  class  which  Vogel  has  designated  as  Illb  there 
seems  to  be  a  break  in  the  evolutionary  chain. 

Stars  of  Class  Illb  are  of  au  orange  or  red  color,  and  with  the  tele- 
scope alone  some  of  them  cau  not  be  distinguished  in  appearance  from 
the  more  fully  developed  stars  of  Class  Ilia.  But  in  the  spectroscope 
they  are  entirely  different.  All  of  these  objects  are  extremely  faint, 
the  two  brightest  of  them  being  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  For 
this  reason  but  little  has  been  learned  of  their  spectra,  although  the 
spectra  of  stars  like  Yega  and  Arclurtis,  which  are  some  scores  of  times 
more  brilliant,  have  beeu  carefully  investigated  by  both  visual  and 
photographic  means.  According  to  Dud^t  aud  others,  the  spectrum  of 
the  star  known  as  152  Schjellerup  consists  of  certain  heavy,  dark  bands, 
which  coincide  closely  in  position  with  bands  given  by  compounds  of 
carbon,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  luminous  /.one  in  the  orange  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  Thi'ee  or  four  of  the  most  intense  solar  lines  huve 
also  been  detected  iu  these  objects.  But  beyond  this  it  is  impossible  to 
go  with  the  appliances  used  in  the  earlier  investigations,  although  it 
may  well  be  that  photographic  methods  would  have  greatly  changed 
the  character  of  the  results  obtained. 

During  the  past  winter  a  photographic  study  of  the  red  stars  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  40-incli  Yerkes  telescope.  Photographs 
of  the  spectra  of  many  objects  of  this  class  have  now  been  obtained, 
and  many  lines  which  were  not  previously  recognized  on  account  of  the 
faintness  of  the  spectrum  in  small  telescopes  have  been  recorded.  Iu 
the  case  of  two  stars  of  Class  Illb,  132  and  152  achjellerup,  the  spectra 
have  beeu  photographed  with  a  powerful  spectrograph  containing  three 
prisms,  giving  high  dispersion  and  considerable  precision  to  the  meas- 
ures. It  has  been  found  that  among  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
these  si)ectra  are  numerous  bright  lines,  some  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  glimpsed  by  Secchi  in  his  pioneer  work  at  the  Collegio  Bomano, 
though  bis  drawii>g8  do  not  correctly  represent  their  appearance  or  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  he  recorded  bright  lines  where  none  exist,  and  failed  to 
record  others,  among  which  are  the  brightest  iu  the  spectra.  Both 
Duu^r  and  Vogel,  who  are  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  altogether  deny  the  presence  of  bright  lines.  And 
had  my  own  observations  been  conUned  to  an  examination  of  the  spectra 
with  the  instruments  used  by  these  observers  I  would  unhesitatingly 
subscribe  to  their  opinion.  But  the  great  light-collecting  power  of  the 
40-inch  telescope  renders  the  detection  of  the  bright  lines  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter.    Even  with  this  instrument,  visual  observations  with 
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tlie  low-dispersion  apectrostiopes  used  by  Dun6r  and  Vogel  would  hardly 
show  them,  but  they  are  easily  seen  with  a  three-prism  spectroscope, 
and  they  have  been  repeatedly  photographed  with  one  and  with  three 
prisms.  Some  of  these  photographs  liave  been  measared  and  the  wave 
lengths  of  the  bright  aiid  darli  lines  determined.  A  comparisou  of  the 
results  with  those  obtained  for  other  types  of  stellar  spectra  suggests 
certain  interesting  relationships,  which,  if  confirmed  by  subsequent 
work,  will  be  of  service  in  tracing  the  course  of  stellar  evolution. 

This  is  only  a  single  instance  of  the  advantage  for  stellar  si>ectro- 
acopic  work  of  the  great  light-collecnng  power  of  large  telescopes, 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  spectra  of  the  stars  of  the  Wolf-Rayet  class,  all  of  which  are 
fonnd  in  the  Milky  Way  or  its  branches,  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
visual  and  photographic  study  of  these  faint  objects  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  with  the  Lick  telescope.  In  the  able  hands  of  Profes- 
sor Keeler,  whose  recent  election  to  the  directorship  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  is  so  truly  a  cause  for  congratulation,  the  same  powerful 
instrument  rendered  possible  the  determination  of  the  motion  in  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  planetary  nebuliB.  We  may  well  be  confident  that 
the  future  record  of  the  great  telescope  on  Mount  Hamilton  will  be 
marked  by  many  similar  advances. 

I  might  profitably  go  on  to  speak  of  the  advantages  of  large  tele- 
scopes for  the  study  of  the  sun,  for  in  no  field  of  research  can  they  be 
better  employed.  In  photographing  the  solar  faculie  with  the  spectro- 
heliograph  the  large  image  given  by  a  great  telescope  is  particularly 
useful  for  purpose-s  of  measuremeut,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  the  form 
and  distribution  of  these  phenomena.  Prominences,  too,  whether  of 
the  quiescent  or  eruptive  class,  are  best  photographed  on  a  large  scale. 
With  a  large  image  it  may  also  become  possible,  under  good  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  to  photograph  some  of  the  delicate  details  in  the 
chromosphere,  which,  witha  small  solar  image,  would  be  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  photographic  method.  It  is  probably  in  the  study  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  however,  that  one  best  perceives 
the  advantage  of  a  large  instrumeTit  as  compared  with  a  small  one. 
Recent  experience  has  niside  this  very  clearly  evident,  for  with  the 
40-inch  Yerkes  telescope  it  has  been  possible  to  see  in  the  chromospheric 
spectrum  a  great  number  of  faint  bright  lines  which  were  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  12-inch  telescope  used  in  my  previous  investigations. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  carbon  vapor  exists  in  the  vaporous 
sea  which  covers  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  photosphere. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  great  tel- 
escopes realty  have  a  mission  to  perform.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
are  not  endowe<l  with  the  almost  mlniculous  gifts  which  imaginative 
persons  would  place  to  their  credit,  they  do  possess  properties  which 
render  them  much  superior  to  snmiler  instruments  and  well  worth 
all  the  expenditure  their  construction  has  involved.     In  answering  the 
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question,  "Do  large  telescopes  payl"  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  deter- 
miniDg  whether  the  work  which  can  not  be  done  without  the  aid  of  such 
telescopes  is  really  worth  doing.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  work 
1b  likely  to  deny  that  it  is  worth  all  the  money  and  time  and  lahor  that 
can  be  devoted  to  it.  I  therefore  confidently  believe  that  the  generous 
benefactions  which  during  the  last  quarter  century  have  permitted  the 
erection  of  large  telescopes  in  vorions  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
wisely  directed,  and  that  further  soins  might  well  be  expended,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  in  the  establisbmeDt  of  still  more 
powerful  tnstrumenta. 
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ITranBlatioD  l>y  C.  G.  Abbot,  with  intTodnotory  note  by  S.  F.  LANUUtT.] 

INTBODUOTION. 

Le  Sage's  paper  is  one  much  ofteuer  referred  to  tbaa  directly  quoted 
from  or  read,  and  this  is  partly  because  the  original  is  very  little 
kDOwn,  altfaoagb  it  ia  in  no  more  obscure  a  place  tban  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  printed  in  the  year  1684. 

Le  Sage  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  academiciaus  who,  though 
in  the  capital  of  Pmssia,  were  bonud  to  write  French  of  any  sort  rather 
tban  German,  and  It  is  only  fair  to  the  present  translator  to  say  that 
certain  passages  of  the  original  hold  the  meaning  of  tbe  aathor  so 
aecnrely  bidden  that  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  conld  render  them  into 
English  with  entire  confidence  that  their  whole  meaning  had  been 
grasped.  Whatever  the  original  obscurity,  however,  the  translation,  I 
believe,  means  something  definite  and,  I  hope,  true. 

The  reader  will  recall  that  at  tbe  time  when  Le  Sage  wrote,  the 
corpuBcular  theory  of  light  was  universally  accepted,  the  laws  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  of  matter  were  as  yet  unknown,  and  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases  was  quite  beyond  the  scientific  horizon.  Hence 
it  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  not  that  Le  Sage  introduces  in  explanation 
of  the  difBculties  met  with  hypotheses  now  in  a  form  appearing  some- 
what crude,  though  doubtless  still  conceivable,  but  rather  that  his 
statement  requires  so  little  modification  to  fit  it  to  the  thought  of  the 
present  day. 

Some  of  the  great  objections  made  to  Le  Sage's  theory,  such  as  the 
supposed  impossibility  of  this  shower  of  his  atoms  acting  with  equal 
efi'ect  in  the  interior  of  the  densest  bodies  as  on  tbe  surface,  are  made 
in  probable  ignorance  of  how  entirely  satisfactory  tbe  hypothesis  of  the 
author  is  In  this  respect;  I  mean  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  mathematical 
infinity  can  render  it  so;  while  other  difficulties  have  been,  if  not 
<-l<'ared  up,  at  least  rendered  less  formidable  by  the  advance  of  modem 
knowledge,  which  is  on  the  whole  clearly  making  more  for  the  hypoth- 
esis than  against,  if  we  pat  it  in  the  form  in  which  Le  Sage  would 
doubtless  put  it  were  he  living  now. 

Thus  tbe  objection  of  tbe  hypothesis  of  countless  atoms  coming  from 
and  going  to  infinity,  to  tbe  dissipation  of  their  kinetic  energy  into 
beat  upon  impact  with  solids — this  latter  class  of  objections  seems  to 
have  been  very  generally  met  in  recent  years.    Thus  it  has  been  made 
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evideuttbat  the  particles  iu  question  could  vibrate  iuloug  closed  paths 
witb  tbe  same  effect  as  if  tliey  came  in  from  outer  space  and  retamed 
to  it  in  straight  lines,  as  tbe  author  originally  supposed ;  aud  as  to  their 
influitesimal  smalluees,  our  purely  physical  conceptions  of  space  and 
even  of  time  are  not  only  still,  as  is  well  known,  relative,  but  have 
received  a  curious  extension  since  Le  Sage  wrote,  so  that  oar  limit  of 
the  physically  infinitesimal  bas  beeu  pushed  farther  back  by  studies 
into  the  nature  of  tbe  molecule  and  tlie  atom  until  ve  have  before 
us  actual  things  of  an  order  of  magnitude  incomparably  below  anjrtbiDg 
known  to  the  physicists  of  our  author's  time. 

On  the  whole,  tbeu,  the  tenor  of  modern  thought  goes  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  led  by  this  theory,  if  by  that  we  understand  it, 
not  in  its  first  crude  enunciations,  but  with  the  modifications  which 
can  now  be  legitimately  associated  witb  it,  and  which  tend  to  make  it 
both  more  suggestive  aud  to  maintain  a  continued  iuterept  in  it — an 
interest  which  seems  to  justify  tbe  prestMit  publication  of  a  paper  witb 
which  so  few  are  i'amitiar  at  first  hand. 

S.  P.  Lakglby. 
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THE  NEWTONIAN  LUCRETIUS.' 


-By  M.  Lk  Sage. 


[Read  by  M.  Prevoat  at  ii  meeting  of  tlie  Berlin  Arailcnif  in  lf82.] 

"  In  all  liranclieB  of  knowledge  tha  earliest  sjstems  are  too  limited,  too  narrow, 
too  timid ;  and  it  wonld  even  Hecm  that  Iho  prize  of  truth  is  only  won  by  a  certain 
audacity  of  leaBou." — Fontenelle,  in  eulogy  of  Casaini. 

THE  AIM  OP  THI3  MEMOIE. 

I  propose  to  show  that  if  the  earliest'  Epicureans  hati  possessed  as 
just  ideas  on  cosmography  as  those  of  several  of  their  coutemporariea, 
which  they  neglected,  and  hut  a  portion  of  the  knowledge  of  geometry 
which  bad  then  been  attained,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  e^ily 
discovered  the  laws  of  universal  gravitation  and  its  mechauical  cause. 
Laws,  whose  discovery  and  demonstration  are  the  greatest  glory  of  the. 
mightiest  genius  that  has  ever  lived;  and  canse,  whose  compreheuaiou 
has  long  been  the  object  of  ambition  of  the  greatest  physicists,  and  is 
now  the  stumbling  block  of  their  successors.  Such  things,  for  example, 
as  the  famous  Kepler's  laws — discovered  scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  and 
founded  in  part  upon  gratuitous  conjectures  and  in  part  upon  tedious 
gropiiigs — wottid  have  been  nothing  but  special  inevitable  corollaries  of 
the  general  knowledge  which  the  ancient  philosophers  could  easily  draw 
from  nature's  own  mechanism.  This  conclusion  is  entirely  applicable 
to  Galileo's  laws  on  falling  bodies,  whose  discovery  ban  been  still  slower 
and  more  contested.  Moreover,  the  experiments  by  which  this  discovery 
was  established  were  so  crude  that  they  left  the  way  open  to  interpre- 
tations which  rendered  them  equally  compatible  with  several  other 
hypotheses,^  which  were  in  fact  urged  against  him.     On  the  other  hand, 

'Trannlated  by  C  G.  Abbot  from  Nouveniix  Mt'moires  de  L'Acaili'mie  Royale  dee 
Sciences  et  Bellea-Lettres.  Ann^,  MDCLXXXII.  A  Berlin,  MDCLXXXIV,  pp. 
404-427. 

•I  Hay  only  the  earliest;  for  after  a  system  baa  survived  sereral  centuries  it  leads 
men  to  tbe  one  or  the  otJirr  of  two  extremes.  Some  reject  everytbing  pertnining  to 
the  system  disduinfully,  nbile  others,  on  the  contrary,  embrace  revereutly  all  its 
traditions,  without  oB'ering  to  make  tho  least  correction.  It  is  this  latter  faction 
who  have  adopted  the  atoms  of  Epicnraa,  Lucretius,  Oaasendi,  and  all  the  intervening 
Epifureana,     ■     •     ■ 

'One  of  these  hyjiotheeea  was  tbat  the  total  time  being  as  the  arc  of  a  certain 
circle,  the  total  diatance  fallen  through  was  aa  the  versed  aine  of  thia  arc.  Now  if 
tbe  mnf^itude  of  this  circle  had  been  better  chosen,  I  do  not  see  bow  one  would  be 
able  to  refute  this  bypotbesis,  staTting  from  tbe  simple  phenomena. 
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tbe  conseqnences  of  the  theory  of  atomic  collisions  would  have  been 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  tbe  sole  right  interpretation  (eqaal  accelera- 
tions in  equal  times). 

The  uniou  of  the  several  branches  of  this  conclusion  forms  not  only 
a  philosophic  truth  of  extreme  interest,  but  one  from  which  a  very 
useftil  consequence  may  be  drawn,  which  is  that  in  spite  of  the  greater 
weight  due  to  a  posteriori  researches  a  priori  ones  are  not  to  be  wholly 
neglected,  since  tbey  may  greatly  accelerate  the  success  of  tbe  former. 
Already  some  impartial  philosophers  are  agreed  that  snch  conjectnren 
if  lucid  and  capable  of  evaluation  might  be  useful  to  the  most  rigorous 
physicists,  were  it  only  in  suggesting  to  them  definite  points  of  view 
from  which  to  direct  experiment,  in  the  place  of  that  indecision  in  which 
the  mere  vague  wish  for  new  investigation  has  often  left  them. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  that  sncti  speculation  is  only  permissible 
for  the  sake  of  occupation  when  the  skill  and  patience  wliich  new 
observation  and  experiment  require  are  lacking.  We  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  iill  previous  observations  and  experiments 
on  the  subject  and  to  keep  these  steadily  in  view  in  forming  hypotheses, 
which  are  to  be  tested  by  them  with  the  aid  of  every  help  that  mathe- 
matics can  give  in  examining  as  to  the  exactness  of  their  agreement 

Finally,  it  is  such  an  agreement  rather  than  any  elaboration  of  method 
which  brings  conviction  to  most  students  of  any  physical  theory,  and 
this  whether  they  are  aware  of  this  agreement  before  their  acquaintance 
with  these  methods  or  whether  a  study  of  the  method  led  them  to  the 
agreement. 


If  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  had  been  as  fully  persuaded  of  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth '  as  they  were  of  its  flatness,^  then  instead  of 
conceiving  their  atoms  to  move  in  nearly  parallel  paths,  as  was  suited 
to  a  directive  force  perpendicular  to  a  plane  surface,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  attributed  to  them  motion  normal  to  the  surface  of 
a  sphere,  and  consequently  directed  at  all  points  toward  its  center.^ 
An  example  of  such  a  condition  as  I  have  in  mind  woald  be  furnished 
if  it  hailed  simultaneously  in  all  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

TUto  and  Aristotle  bad  discnarMd  at  great  length  upon  tlie  spbericity  of  tbe 
enrth;  Archimedes  and  AristarcbnB  bad  oasumed  it;  TbalesiiodZeDO  bad  taagbt  it, 
aod  all  tbe  astronomers  believed  it.  (See  tbe  Tfmieus  of  Plato,  tbe  close  of  the 
second  book  of  Ariatolle  upon  tbe  HeaveDs,  the  Hoiii-GlasB  of  Archimedes,  and  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Fiutarch  upon  the  Opinioosof  the  Philosophers.) 

'Neither  Epionroa  aor  I.ncrotins  discovered  the  figore  of  the  earth.  Bnt  it  seeins 
probable  that  they  conformed  to  the  opinieneof  Demorritns  npon  all  quegtions  where 
they  did  Dot  expressly  oppose  bim.  Moreover,  Gassendi  [in  bis  Commentaries  on 
Epicnms,  p.  213  of  the  edition  of  1649)  alleges  strong  reasons  for  belioTiog  that 
they  supposed  the  earth's  aarface  to  be  flat. 

'  JoHtead  of  whiob  tbey  eotiroly  rejected  this  centripetal  tendenc^r. 
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II. 

The  following  objection  wonld  of  conrse  have  been  raised  by  some  to 
this  view:  Part  of  these  atotnB  mast  necessarily  eucounter  the  moon 
before  reaching  the  earth,  and  by  their  pelting  wonld  push  her  toward 
as;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  force  exerted  upon  those  terrestrial 
objects  which  she  shields  would  be  less  becaase  of  her  interposition. 
Consequently  we  ought  to  see  the  moon  desceudiiig  and  a  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  rising  to  meet  her,  as  if  rendered  lighter  by  the 
interception  of  the  atoms,  and  consequently  yielding  their  place  to  the 
adjacent  waters.'  In  view  of  these  objections  the  Epicureans  woald 
have  bad  to  see  if  some  phenomenon  of  this  natare  did  not  really  exist. 
They  would  have  answered  their  opponents  that  the  moon  did  not 
.oeede  from  us  on  a  tangent,  but  really  did  approach  the  earth  at  each 
instant,  and  that  the  aJternating  motioils  of  the  ocean,  so  accordant 
with  those  of  the  moon,  exhibited  this  very  effect  in  question,  due  to  i 
the  inequality  introduced  in  the  stream  of  atoms  by  the  interposition  | 
of  this  great  body. 

in. 

The  example  of  a  pebble  projected  horizontally,  which  circulates  for 
a  few  momenta  about  the  earth  before  falling,  and  longer  in  proportion 
as  the  motion  is  more  rapid,  would  have  made  it  clear  that  the  moon, 
which  occupies  bat  a  month  in  such  a  great  journey,  might  not  of 
necessity  actually  approach  the  earth  except  in  the  sense  of  being 
nearer  than  if  she  had  gone  off  on  a  tangent. 

IV. 

A  persistent  antagonist,  fortified  by  some  theorems  of  centrifugal 
force  similar  to  tiiose  of  Haygens  (which  are  easily  demonstrated  by 
elementary  geometry  for  polygonal  orbits  such  as  would  result  irom 
intermittent  collisions)  might  further  have  objected  that  the  motion  of 
the  moon  was  still  60  times  too  stow*  to  prevent  her  actual  approach 
to  us,  taking  into  consideration  the  very  considerable  force  of  gravita- 
tion found  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Upon  this  the  Epicureans 
would  not  have  been  slow  to  reply  that  since  the  distance  from  the 

■  This  ifi  not  preoiMlf  the  actnal  state  of  alTaira,  but  it  is  tbas  that  the  case  woald 
present  itself  at  Hrat  Tiew.  As  an  exact  racogDition  of  the  laws  of  this  pheDomeoon 
woaM  be  more  slowly  acquired  than  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  atomism, 
there  would  aever  be  a  time  when  that  theory  would  have  been  foaad  at  faalt  in 
tills  reepeet. 

*  If  the  force  of  graritatiott  were  the  same  at  all  distances,  the  period  wonld  be 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  tlie  distance  (Hugenll  Tbeor.  IV.) 
Instead  of  to  the  three  halves  power  as  follows  from  the  Newtonian  law  (Phtl.nat. 
Princ.  Math. Prop.  IV.  Cor.  G).  Then  the  period  of  the  moon,  as  compared  with  that  of 
abody  revolving  at  the  snr&ce  of  the  earth,  woald  be  expressed  by  ^/^  Instead  of 
SO  v'^f  ^^  ralae  derived  &om  the  Newtouisn  lair  of  gravitation. 
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moon  to  the  center  of  onr  globe  is  60  times  as  great  as  our  dtatance 
from  tliia  same  center,  the  spherical  surface  having  the  radius  of  the 
moon's  orbit  is  3,G00  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth.  So  that  if 
the  outer  surfaiie  were  traversed  by  the  same  number  of  atoms  as  the 
inner,  their  diatributiou  woald  be  3,600  times  rarer,  and  they  woald 
in  consequence  cause  a  gravitation  3,600  times  leas.  This  would  be 
exactly  that  required  by  the  theorems,'  for  this  gravitating  force  would 
suffice  to  sustain  at  a  distance  60  times  as  great  a  moving  body  whose 
absolute  velocity  was  v/SO  times  less  than  that  required  by  a  body 
revolving  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


The  parallelism  of  path  which  Epicurus  had  introduced  in  the  atomic 
theory  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  waa  not  exact,  since  had  it  been 
80  these  atoms,  all  moving  with  equal  velocity,  could  never  have  come  in 
coIliaioD.  But  Epicurus  required  that  they  should  collide  in  order  that 
he  might  explain  the  formation  of  compound  bodies  without  assuming 
the  intervention  of  a  auperior  cauae.  Hence  he  supposed  the  paths  of 
the  atoms  to  be  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  introduction  ol  the  correction  subjected  him  to  many  pleasantries 
and  objections  ft-om  philosophers  of  other  sects. 

Vl. 

If,  however,  Epicurus  bad  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  convergence 
of  tlie  atoms  toward  a  center,  undoubtedly  his  opponents  woold  have 
attacked  thia  hypotliesis  quite  as  vigorously.  The  Epicnreana  in  reply- 
ing would  have  been  able'  to  explain  this  convergence  by  returning  to 
the  system  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  as  follows :  Imagine  the  atoms 
to  move  fortuitously  in  every  direction,  and  let  ua  trace  the  result  in 


'  Combine  tlie  secouil  and  third  theorems  of  Hnygens  pabliahed  in  1673  following 
bis  Horologium  oacillatoriiim. 

'It  w;ia  iiatnrai  enough  to  graatl;  div«cait^  this  motion  which  tended  to  deSect 
the  ntoms. 

Lucretlun,  even,  despite  his  devotion  to  Epiourua,  expresaed  himself  several  timea 
confoimatil;  to  the  ayatem  of  Demucritus.  Hia  firat  buolt  with  the  flrat  316  linea  of 
the  second  ignored  the  imperfect  iiaralleliariL  that  he  leat  to  the  pattia  of  the  atoms, 
for  iQHt«ad  of  speaking  of  this  parallelism  be  acems  to  say  three  times  tli>t  the; 
come  f^ora  all  directions  (uDclique,  linos  986,  1041,  and  1050),  thftt  the;  vraver  (voli- 
tare,  iKJl),  trying  several  kinds  of  (^oIliHions  (multimodis  plagis,  1033  and  1024),  eaaay- 
iug  all  kinda  of  movements  (omne  genus  motOs,  1033),  6ading  room  to  advanve  in 
whatever  direction  they  move  (motOs  quacnmiiue  feruntuc,  1075).  He  adds,  in  the 
second  book,  that  they  wander  in  space  (per  Inane  ragantnr,  line  82),  that  tliey  ar« 
agitated  by  variona  movements  (vorioque  exeroita  motn,  t>6),  and  that  all  thoee 
which  have  not  been  able  to  associate  themselves  together  to  form  great  masses  Are 
always  agitated  in  the  great  void  (in  magno  jactari  temper  Inani,  121)  in  the  same 
way  ae  the  duat  tbitt  one  aeee  in  a  dark  chamber  into  which  the  san'a  rays  ponetrata 
is  moved  abont  in  oil  directions  (nunc  hiic  nunc  illiic,  in  ounctas  dcniqae  partieo, 
130).     Finally,  aovera]  of  Jiis  cummentators  couvey  the  same  idea. 
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the  case  of  a  body  near  tbe  earth.  All  the  atoms  comiug  toward  the 
body  from  the  direction  of  the  earth  would  be  cut  off  by  it,  while  firom 
all  other  diroctiontt  tbe  bf>dy  woald  b«  sabjected  to  anioterrapted  bom-  > 
bardmeot.  Consequently  there  woald  be  a  resultant  motion  of  the 
earth,  tbat  is  in  tbe  line  of  diminished  resistance,  and  this  resultant 
motion  woald  be  exactly  the  Bame  as  if  the  bombarding  atoms  all  con- 
verged toward  tbe  earth's  center  instead  of  moving  fortuitously, 

VII. 

The  Epicureans  would  have  even  seized  with  avidity  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  give  an  air  of  disorder  to  the  primitive  utovements  of  the  uui- 
verse.  For  this  would  accord  the  better  with  their  system  of  the  ori- 
gin of  things  (otherwise  snfQciently  absurd  and  impious)  that  there  was 
no  appearance  of  parallelism,  perfect  or  imperfect,  whereas  all  tend- 
ency to  parallelism  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  some  pnrticulai' 
design,  and  consequently  to  indicate  tbe  operation  of  some  intelligent 
being. 

VIII. 

I  speak  of 'disorder  in  connection  with  primitive  movements  only. 
The  resultant  motion  of  bodies  having  inertia  would  be  directed  toward 
the  center  of  our  globe  with  grea,b  exactness,  in  consequence  of  the 
combination  of  a  vast  number  of  impulses  in  dift<erent  directions.  For 
it  is  a  well-known  result  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  tbat  minor  irregu- 
larities, when  in  great  number,  mutually  compensate  each  other 
exactly,  so  that  each  several  inequality  becomes  imperceptible  in  its 
effect  upon  the  reeultanL 

IX. 

Still  another  consideration  would  have  led  the  atomists  to  make  this 
same  modification  of  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  gravitational  atoms. 
All  will  agree  with  me  that  they  were  certain  to  have  met  with  one  or 
other  of  these  two  objections  or  to  have  themselves  raised  them.  As  the 
earth  revolves  without  cessation  about  the  sun,'  the  hypothesis  that 

'  Democritus  wae  a  ceutnrj  niid  a  half  later  than  Pythagoras,  who  had  secretly 
taaght  the  ravolntion  at  tbe  earth.  IJe  might  even  have  aeon  Pbilulaua  who  more 
openly  pioolnimed  it,  and  TimieiiB  who  appuarB  to  have  bad  the  aame  belief.  He 
ought  also  tu  have  been  informed  of  the  opinion  of  the  PythagoreooB  upon  tha  sub- 
jeet,  for  Heraclides  bad  been  of  this  seot  Imfore  he  listeood  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  he  maintained  at  least  tbat  the  earth  rotated  about  its  center.  According  to  the 
report  of  Diogenee,  Laertius,  uDil  of  Porphyry,  Democritus  bad  nttenduil  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Pythagoreans;  and  besides,  the  Eleatio  sect  (if  one  may  creilit  Straho) 
was  nothing  but  an  offshoot  of  the  Italic.  Finally,  the  atomists,  folloiring  Demo- 
oritns,  wonld  have  had  opportanity  to  be  even  better  instructed  than  he  in  regard 
to  the  earth's  motion.  For  this  doctrine  was  supported  by  a  mnltitnile  of  philoso- 
phers of  all  conntries,  among  whom  tbe  principal  uamcB,  in  additioutii  those  already 
cited,  are  Archimedes  and  Nicptas,  of  Syracase;  AristarchusandCleuntbua,  of  Samoa  j 
Architas,  of  Tarentoi  Seieucus,  Eophautus,  and  even  (according  to  Tbeopbrastus) 
Plato  in  his  later  years. 
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all  the  atomti  are  directed  toward  tbe  center  of  tbe  earth  wonld  have 
required  that  each  Dew  Bhower  of  atoms  mast  seek  it  iii  a  differeut 
idirection  from  that  followed  by  the  shower  next  preceding,  a  couditioD 
Dot  in  accord  with  the  predilection  of  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  for 
the  operatioDs  of  chauce,  uor  with  their  antipathy  for  ocuolt  qualities 

X. 

In  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  this  difficulty  tbe  atomists 
would  necessarily  have  rejoined  that  there  was  no  place  Id  tbe  heavens, 
equal  in  dimension  to  the  earth,  toward  which  there  did  Dot  advaoce 
in  a  given  time  quite  as  many  atoms  as  oar  planet  encounters  in  the 
same  portion  of  time,  and  that  these  other  atoms  were  in  motion  exactly 
like  those  enconutered  by  tbe  earth.  Not  that  there  was  any  particalar 
relation  between  places  and  the  streams  setting  toward  them,  but,  since 
it  was  essentially  a  confused  movement,  equal  areas  must  natarally 
intercept,  one  equally  as  much  as  anothei-,  the  paths  of  the  atoms 
which  blindly  traverse  spafie;  and  in  consequence  they  must  be  equally 
exposed  to  their  visits. 

XL 

When  once  the  Epicureans  were  thus  come  to  explain  tbe  matter  so 
neatly,  the  most  thouf^htful  and  curious  among  them  would  cei  tainly 
have  followed  out  the  consequences  which  could  be  easily  deduced  from 
this  hypothesis,  and  they  would  necessarily  have  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing propositions: 

1.  The  atoms  which  pass  to  one  side  of  any  central  body  contribute 
nothing  to  tbe  force  of  gravitation  which  it  exercises  toward  other 
bodies,  for  such  atoms  are  exactlycoantorbalanoed  by  direct  antagonists. 
Gravitation  would  be  due  solely  to  those  atoms  which  are  fortuitously 
directed  toward  the  central  body.  As  we  have  seen,  the  resultant 
action  of  these  atoms  is  everywhere  directed  toward  the  central  body, 
like  the  roys  of  light  converging  toward  a  focus  when  assembled  by  a 
convex  lens  or  a  concave  mirror.  Hence,  it  is  proper  to  apply  to  them 
what  has  been  proven  in  Taragraph  IV  touching  the  terrestrial  gravi- 
tation; that  is  to  say,  tbeir  gravitational  effect  ie  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  attracted  body  from  the 
central  body. 

2.  Tbe  gravitational  atoms  are  directed  not  only  toward  tbe  centers 
of  tbe  greater  bodies,  but  toward  each  of  their  particles  as  well,  since 
they  move  indiscriminately  in  all  directions  in  space.  The  atoms, 
moreover,  act  elTectively  in  those  directions  in  which  their  antagonists 
are  intercepted;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  directions  in  which  thrae  are 
particles  of  matter.  Therefore  they  tend  to  move  tbe  heavy  masses 
which  they  encounter  not  toward  the  heavenly  bodies  in  gross,  but 
toward  each  of  their  particles  in  detail.  Hence  the  gravitation  of 
masses  toward  the  center  of  a  celestial  body  is  nothing  but  the  resoit- 
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aot  of  an  imperceptible  movement  of  the  masses  toward  all  parts  of 
tbe  great  body  (as,  from  certain  passages  of  Cicero  and  Platarcb,  it 
appears  bad  been  before  supposed  by  some  of  tbe  aDcieots).  Conse- 
qnently  tbis  gravitation  woald  be  proportional  to  tbe  nnmber  of  tbe 
particles;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  mass  of  the  central  body. 

Kovr  from  these  two  propositions  alone  there  might  have  been  dedaced 
synthetically  the  entire  theory  of  aniversal  gravitation  withoat  Amber 
mention  of  gravitational  atoms. 

XII. 

Tbis  is  tbe  place  to  insert  a  certain  proposition  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  diBtinct  from  those  which  teach  that  gravitation 
is  universal,  hut  which  appears  to  me  to  be  included  in  that  expression. 
I  refer  to  that  which  affirms  that  gravitation  is  matnal  or  reciprocal; 
or,  in  otber  words,  that  it  is  subject  to  the  ancient  law  of  mechanics, 
which  states  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal. 

I  say  that  this  is  tbe  place  to  cousider  tbis  proposition,  because  it  can 
equally  well  be  proved  either  throagh  the  introduction  of  the  agent  of 
gravitation,  as  I  have  done  in  preceding  paragraphs,  or  by  coDSidering 
gravitation  abstractly,  as  I  shall  do  in  those  which  follow.  This  propo- 
sition therefore  forms,  as  it  were,  a  gradation  between  those  which  I 
have  established  by  the  first  method  and  those  which  I  shall  establish 
by  the  second. 

First  method:  Inasmuch  as  one  body  is  pushed  toward  another  by 
the  atoms  which  the  second  body  has  deprived  of  direct  antagonists, 
while  tbe  latter  body  is  pushed  toward  tbe  former  by  these  same  antag- 
onists, the  two  bodi«>8  are  necessarily  pushed  toward  each  other  with 
eqoal  force,  whatever  be  tbe  inequality  of  their  masses  or  the  differences 
in  their  forms. 

Second  method :  Since  each  particle  of  one  of  the  two  bodies  tends 
toward  every  particle  of  tbe  other,  the  first  body  is  urged  toward  the 
second  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  which  the 
second  contains,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a.  force  proportional  to  the  mass 
of  the  second.  Fartbermore,  since  the  impetus  or  momentum  of  the 
first  body  is  the  summation  of  the  impetns  of  its  separate  particles,  it 
is  proportional  to  the  total  mass  of  the  first  body.  Thus  it  follows  that 
the  im]>etDB  of  the  first  body  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  tbe 
masses  of  tbe  two  bodies. 

By  a  similar  train  of  reasoning  tbe  impetus  of  the  second  body  is 
also  proportional  to  this  product.  Therofore  the  usual  bodies  are  urged 
together  with  equal  forcea 

SIII. 

I  am  DOW  in  a  position  to  examine  what  otber  consequences  tbe 
aucieots  would  probably  have  drawn  from  the  principle  of  a  mataal 
gravitation  directly  proportional  to  the  masses  and  varying  inversely 
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as  the  square  of  the  distance.    For  the  Rake  of  brevity  the  mechaDical 
cause  may  be  left  out  of  consideratioo  in  the  discussion. 

As  these  philosophers  would  have  foreseen  many  difficulties  in  rigor- 
ously testing  every  consequence  to  see  if  it  coincided  exactly  vith 
observation,  and  would  thei'efore  have  refhiined  from  embarking  upon 
ao  serious  a  task  before  perceiving  that  the  dedactions  accorded  in  gross 
with  the  results  of  experience,  I  presume  they  would  not  seriously  have 
applied  geometry  and  computation  to  this  gravitation  without  having 
first  determined  by  simple  reasonings  what,  approximately,  would  be 
the  effects  tiowing  from  it,  and  seeing  that  these  conjectures  accorded 
roughly  with  the  real  couetitution  of  the  universe '  I  believe  I  do  no 
violeuce  to  probabilities  in  presuming  that  the  ancient  philosophers 
would  have  been  acquainted  vith  some  such  reasonings.  Having  fewer 
matters  than  we  to  distract  their  attention,  they  were  able  to  make  very 
exact  deductions  in  subjects  requiring  nothing  but  meditation.  With 
reference  to  the  acquired  knowledge  which  would  be  needed  in  such 
reanouings,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  theory  of  conic  secttons  had 
been  discovered  and  cultivated  before  the  birth  of  Epicurus,  that 
Archimedes  had  made  great  advance  in  the  doctrine  of  centers  of 
gravity,  and  that  the  ancient  geometers,  and  especially  the  last  named, 
employed  approximations  with  great  ingenuity  when  they  were  unable 
to  attiuD  to  rigorous  precision. 

XIV. 

Encouraged  by  these  first  successes  and  animated  by  the  grandeur-of 
the  enterprise  it  is  highly  improbable  that  tliese  ardent  and  subtile 
geometers'  would  have  stopped  here.  They  would  doubtless  have 
invented  for  the  purpose  some  means  for  passing  from  the  ratio  of  sensi- 
ble qnautitiea  to  that  of  their  imperceptible  elements,  and  conversely 
from  elementary  quantities  to  their  summation,  at  least  for  the  simple 
case  required  when  one  wishes  to  avoid  the  numerical  computation  of 
the  small  anomalies  of  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies. 


■  I  had  intended  to  insert  here  some  preliminaiy  obwrratlons  which  the  atouistB 
iroald  probablf  have  made.  I  had  collected  them  in  part  from  various  reaearobee 
(or  incidental  points)  made  by  good  geometers  wlio  have  nndertftken  to  illaetrate  to 
readers  liut  little  advanced  innatlieiiiatii^soineortlietTQthaof  physical  astronomy. 
The  remainder  were  from  notes  of  lectnrcH  nbich  I  liaye  myself  given  upon  these 
mattere.  But  I  have  omitted  this  digression  on  acconnt  of  its  length.  Perhaps  1 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  these  elementary  tests  may  be  rendered  very  con- 
vincing, altbougb  some  of  them  presuppoae  »o  little  knowledge  of  geometry  that 
they  may  even  be  stated  without  Teference  to  figures. 

'It  should  be  liome  in  mind  that  we  are  not  here  speaking  of  the  Epicureans  as 
some  have  really  been — that  is  to  say  of  a  nature  decidedly  lazy  and  oonsequently 
ignorant  of  astronomy  and  physics— bat  of  philosophers  simply,  Epiaureana  as 
respecting  the  fundamental  propositions  of  physiceonly,  bat  reaembllng  rather  th^r 
contemporaries  of  other  sects  in  general  enlightenment  and  taste  for  researoli.  Such 
a  supposed  character  fur  these  philosophers  is  by  no  means  forced,  since  the  physical 
and  apeonlative  dogmas  of  Kpicnius  didDotnecesaarilyeotailhismorBl  precepts  and 
practices. 
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Certainly  they  had  snfiQcieDt  patience  and  sagacity  to  sttcceed  in 
finding  sDcb  a  method,  since  they  had  had  enoagh  of  these  qaalittes  to 
discover  and  advance  in  considerable  degree  the  admirable  doctrine  of 
incommensorables,  and  of  exhaustions,  although  these  were  not  ordi- 
narily used  except  in  the  consideration  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  and 
were  specially  derived,  it  is  said,  to  examine  certain  very  hazardons  and 
even  fantastic  conjectures  of  tbe  Pythagoreans  and  PLatonists. 

XV. 

Practically,  if  one  omits  &ora  the  theory  of  central  forces  those  cnri- 
ons  propositions  and  generalizations  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  its 
luxuries,  as  well  as  the  delicate  evaluations  which  are  required  only  for 
the  perfecting  of  astronomical  tables,  all  the  rest  may  be  demonstrated 
sufficiently  tor  tbe  uses  of  the  iihysicist  by  the  aid  of  lemmas  less  exact 
and  universal  than  those  of  the  calculus. 

This  has  indeed  been  pointed  out  in  some  degree  by  several  geome- 
ters, but  it  may  be  realized  still  further  if  the  reader  will  undertake  by 
tbe  same  or  analogous  means  of  simplification  to  attack  other  proposi- 
tions than  those  already  so  treated. 

Bnt  the  probability  that  the  ancieuta  would  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish such  demonstrations  is  still  less  necessary  to  the  plan  which  I 
have  proposed  to  myself,  as  stated  at  tbe  beginning  of  this  essay,  than 
the  probability  that  they  would  have  discovered  the  simple  relatione 
mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  paragraph.  Consequently  the  reader  may, 
if  be  prefers,  ignore  the  last  three  paragraphs  and  give  attention  only 
to  matters  which  I  have  expressly  engaged  to  establish. 

XVI. 

I  declared  that  the  laws  of  Kepler  were  necessary  consequences  of 
the  doctrine  that  gravitation  results  from  the  im]mIsion  of  atoms  mov- 
ing in  every  direction,  since  Kepler's  laws  follow  directly  irom  those  of 
Newton.  I  ought,  however,  to  show,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  less 
versed  in  the  matter,  where  it  may  be  found  proved  that  the  firstmen- 
tioned  laws  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  second. 

First.  That  the  law  of  areas  proportional  to  times  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  gravitation,  always  directed  toward  a  single  point,  is  dem^ 
onstrated  by  elementary  geometry  in  the  first  proposition  of  Newton's 
Princlpia. 

Second.  That  the  law  of  squares  of  periodic  times  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  the  distances,  for  bodies  appearing  to  describe  circles,  must 
necessarily  follow  from  a  gravitation  inversely  proportional  to  tbe  Bqnare 
of  tbe  distance  constitutes  the  second  part  of  the  sixth  corollary  to 
Proposition  IV  of  the  same  work,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  ele- 
mentary methods  also  for  regular  polygons,  which  represent  more  nearly 
tliau  exact  circles  the  orbits  traversed  by  bodies  diverted  slightly  trom 
their  paths  by  intermittent  collisions. 
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Tbird.  That  tbe  ellipticity  of  aa  orbit  is  the  uecesBarr  coDBeqoence 
of  gravitation  direct^'d  toward  its  focus,  and  reciprocally  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  distance,  is  the  converse  of  Proposition  SI  of  the 
same  book.  This  proposition  has  been  more  simply  demonstrated  as  a 
conseqnence  of  the  fiftieth  of  Book  III  of  the  conies  of  Appolonins. 

I  may  paase  here,  since  in  maintaining  that  tbe  laws  of  Kepler  are 
ail  easy  consequence  of  the  system  of  atoms  I  have  not  pretended  that 
their  application  to  complex  cases  readily  follows  from  the  slight  knowl- 
edge of  geometry  possessed  by  tbe  ancienta.    Nevertbclesa,  I  may  add — 

Fonrth.  That  the  Proposition  XI  of  tbe  Principia  once  attained  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  difBcnlt  to  establish  the  fiftieth,  which  extends 
our  second  consequences  to  ellipses — that  is  to  say,  which  proves  that 
in  ellipses  as  well,  the  squares  of  tbe  periodic  times  about  an  attracting 
body  (placed  in  one  of  the  foci)  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the 
mean  distances. 

XVII. 

Let  as  now  see  bow  the  laws  of  Galileo  may  be  derived  from  the 
hypothesis  of  the  impulsion  of  the  atoma 

Tbe  blow»  of  corpuscles,  moving  with  a  velocity  more  rapid  than 
light,  upon  a  body  which  has  fallen  three  or  four  seconds,  woold  be  sen- 
sibly of  the  same  strenf^th  as  the  preceding  blows  had  been  upon  the 
same  body  when  it  hiid  only  fallen  one  or  two  seconds.'  Hence  the  suc- 
cessive accelerations  of  the  body  in  equal  times  mast  be  sensibly  equal, 
and  the  velocity  at  any  instant  must  be  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
time  elapsed  since  tbe  beginning  of  the  fall.  From  this  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  the- spaces  traversed  since  the  beginning  are  sensibly  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  total  times,*  and  will  be  eeasibly  pro- 
portional to  the  sncceesive  odd  numbers. 

I  To  OMigti  to  these  corpusoles  the  Telocity  of  aouoil  otbd  wonid  be  auffloient.  For 
the  Telocity  of  sound  U  more  than  thirty-four  times  as  rapid  as  thatof  a  body  which 
has  fallen  one  eecoud,  OT  inoTe  tbao  mventeen  times  as  great  as  that  of  one  that  has 
fallen  two  seconds,  etc.  Hence  with  tbe  inoreasing  velocity  of  tbe  falliu);  body  the 
uccelerating  impnlses  Impressed  by  the  ootpuscles  wonid  be  more  feeble  than  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  fall  by  one  thirty-fourtb  at  the  end  of  one  second,  by  two  thirty- 
funrtliB  at  the  end  of  two  iteconds,  etc.  This  gradual  decrease  of  acceleration  nonld 
nut  be  perceived  in  the  Jnugest  times  of  fall  which  are  ordinarily  measured.  How 
tiiacli  lesH  therefore  would  they  be  perceived  if  we  assnme  for  the  coTpnstlee  tbe 
velocity  of  light,  which  is  nine  hundred  thonsand  times  as  great  as  that  of  sound. 

'Demonstr;ition:  I  divide  the  two  times  which  are  t«  be  compared  into  an  erjoal 
number  of  parts,  so  small  that  the  body  may  be  conceived  aa  falling  with  equal 
rapidity  during  the  whole  duration  of  one  of  thoHe  parts.  And  I  observe  that  the 
two  bodies  whicli  am  compared  will  have,  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  porra- 
Bponding  parts  of  thit  two  titaee.  velocities  proportional  to  the  times  then  elapsed, 
and  consequently  tii  tbo  entire  times.  Hence  the  small  Bpaces  traversed  at  these  cor- 
responding instanltt  will  be  traversed  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the  times  com- 

But  the  elementary  spaces  fallen  through  will  be  proportional  not  only  to  the 
velocities  with  which  ttiey  are  travcrseil,  but  also  to  the  portions  of  time  oocapied 
in  traveniug  them,  and  conseqneutly  to  the  whole  times.    Therefore  the  small  oor- 
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XVIII. 

These  ayDthetic  demoustratiODS  of  laws  of  falliog  bodies  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  inecbaDiBm  wboae  existence  is  only  surmised,  may  perhapn 
be  less  philosophical  than  analytic  demonstrations  which  are  based 
entirely  npon  observed  phenomena.  Still  it  must  be  recalled  that  in 
cases  where  .direct  observation  has  been  dlfflcalt  and  iuexact,  error  has 
f^eqaently  attended  deductions  of  this  latter  kind.  At  all  events  the 
former  kind  of  demonstration  is  much  more  philosophical  than  a  gra- 
tnitous  hypothesis,  which  is,  nevertheless,  the  means  of  invention 
employed  by  Galileo ;  and  its  results  are  quite  as  well  established  as  are 
the  laws  of  Galileo  since  tbey  are  proved  by  exactly  the  same  means, 
that  is  by  the  sensible  accord  of  their  consequences  with  the  pheiioitieun. 
Nothing  else  than  this  is  claimed  by  Galileo  himself  and  his  principal 
successors. 

XIX. 

But  the  atomists  would  have  encountered  one  very  serious  objection, 
to  which  they  were  necessarily  exposed  in  common  with  all  physicists 
who  undertake  an  explanation  of  cavitation.  For  by  having  thickness 
a  roof  receives  not  a  whit  more  of  hail,  or  a  shield  of  arrows;  whereas, 
remaining  otherwise  auchanged,  the  weight  of  all  bodies  is  angmented 
in  direct  proportion  of  their  thickness.  Conversely  when  one  removes 
a  heavy  body  from  a  shop  or  dwelling,  or  reduces  it  to  sheets  exposed 
without  protection  to  material  influences  (the  rain,  for  example)  it 
receives  more  than  when  protected  or  concentrated  so  as  to  present  a 
small  surface.  But  it  has  never  been  found  by  merchants  and  artisans, 
who  are  continually  in  the  habit  of  weighing,  that  bodies  appear  heavier 
in  open  air  than  when  under  cover,  and  gold-beaters  have  never  per- 
ceived that  the  weight  of  the  metal  augments  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  its  surface. 

In  a  word,  if  the  collision  of  atoms  is  the  cause  of  heaviness,  the 
weight  of  bodies  ought  to  be  proportional  to  their  surface  (or  rather  to 
their  horizontal  projection).  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  the  weight 
is  proportional  to  the  massi 

Do  the  gravitational  atoms  then  act  across  the  thickest  and  most 
coini>act  envelopes  of  all  substances  as  fully  as  through  the  airl    And 


reapoDding  spooes  will  be  proportional  to  the  sqauwa  of  tho  whole  tiniee,  and  the 
aams  of  the  (eqnally  niimerouH)  small  spaces — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  disMDoe 
traversed— will  also  be  proportional  to  the  sqnarea  of  the  whole  times . 

BemHTk:  The  asanmptinn  with  which  1  started,  and  whicli  is  tacitly  made  in  tbe 
other  demanstratione  of  this  law,  ia  a  sort  of  license  equivalent  Ui  sDpposing  that 
tbe  parts  of  tbe  times  and  spaces  are  inlinitely  small,  and  is  less  conceivable  tbao 
one  is  accastomed  to  sappoae.  It  is  an  inevitable  inconvenience  uf  tbe  common 
bypotbesis  of  tbe  continuity  of  the  action  of  gravitation.  But  this  inconvenience 
is  not  enconntered  when  we  substitnte  the  hypothesis  of  discontinnity.  1  mean  to 
say  that  tbere  arises  no  contradiction  when  tbe  time  iucrementa  are  taken  eqnal  to 
the  intervals  between  the  blows  of  the  gravitatioual  agency. 
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does  not  the  very  sensible  weight  which  they  impart  to  these  envelopes 
demonstrate  the  contrary,  that  is  that  all  substances  arrest  the  passage 
of  a  great  number  of  coi-pnsclesi 

XX. 

To  this  the  Epicnreans  would  have  been  forced  to  respond  that  the 
atoms  doubtless  traverse  very  freely '  all  heavy  bodies;  as  freely,  for 
example,  as  light  passes  through  diamond  aud  magnetic  matter  through 
gold,  though  one  of  these  bodies  is  the  hardest  aud  the  other  the 
heaviest  of  all  known  bodies  (which  shows  that  they  are  less  porous 
than  most  substances).  Thus  the  number  of  atoms  which  are  luter- 
cepted  by  the  first  layers  of  a  heavy  body  would  be  absolutely  iusensible 
relatively  to  the  number  of  those  which  pass  throngli  the  last  layers.' 
Kevertheless,  the  relatively  small  number  intercepted  would  produce  a 
sensible  action  upon  the  body,  since  they  have,  tu  virtue  of  au  immense 
velocity,^  the  force  of  impact  which  they  would  lack  by  reason  of  their 
small  mass. 

■  Several  ancient  physiolefa  reoo^ized  the  por«a  in  bodice.  It  ma;  be  seen,  for 
eiMDple,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Aristotle  on  Generation  and  Cor- 
mptiou,  that  Empedocles,  Lenoippns,  aud  Demooritos  had  made  a  great  deal  of  aae 
of  them  to  explain  senaationa  and  mixtatee.  Galen  reports  iu  hia  works  on  the 
Natural  Properties,  that  ErasiBtratna  (the  graDdaon,  it  ie  believed,  of  Aristotle;,  a 
celebrated  oorpnaonlar  phyaiclan  who  denied  attraction,  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  vacnam  and  attempted  to  rednce  all  natural  propertiea  from  the  lize  of  the  poree. 
Cotlina  AnrelianuB  Bpeaka  of  them  aleo  in  connection  with  Asolepiades,  of  Bilhynia, 
a  physician  of  the  time  of  Pompey .  And  Seitaa  Empiricns  asanree  ub  that  not  only 
AaclepiadeB  but  also  other  physioians  and  physioiatB  of  the  sect  of  Epicureans 
made  many  applications  of  the  pores.  Finally,  in  tbe  tirst  book  of  Lucretina  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  lines  upon  the  great  permeability  of  bodies,  concluding  as  follows: 
Uaqne  adeo,  in  rebua,  aolidi  nil  esse  videtDi. 

^  However  considerable  we  asaome  the  number  n  of  horizontal  layers  going  to 
compose  a  body  of  uniform  density,  the  number  (aud  consequently  tbe  effeotivenees) 
of  the  gravitational  atoms  Ib  diminished  in  passing  each  one  of  them,  beoanse  some 
atoms  are  intercepted  by  the  solid  material  oomposiug  tbe  layer.  The  number  of 
atoms  transmitted  by  a  layer,  aud  remaining  effective  to  produce  weight  in  the  next 
lower  one,  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  nnmber  reaching  the  first  that  the  volnme 
of  the  apaoes  or  porea  In  the  layer  bears  to  its  total  volnme.  Aasumiiig  the  body  to 
be  of  uniform  density,  this  ratio  will  be  constant,  and  since  the  weight  of  each  layer 
is  proportional  to  tbe  number  of  atoms  available  to  collide  with  Its  substance,  this 
ratio  tepieseuts  the  relative  weight  of  any  layer  to  that  next  above  it.  However 
nearly  equal  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  a  and  b,  which  express  the  ratio  which  is 
aasnmed  between  the  weight  of  tlie  highent  layer  of  the  body  and  that  of  tbe  lowest 
(the  two  layers  being  Buppoeed  equal  in  volume  and  density),  it  is  possible  to  expreae 
in  nnmberstheratio  of  tbeentire  volume  to  thatoccnpied  bythe  pores  as  (/a  to  v't. 
Such  a  ratio  may  be  obtained  by  experiments  with  several  sorts  of  tissues,  as,  for 
example,  by  means  which  Newton  indicates  in  his  Optics  (Book  II,  Part  III,  Prop. 
8),  the  nnmber  of  the  ordars  of  pores  being  the  excess  of  the  logarithm  of  ^ a  o^^r 
that  of  Va    ^h  divided  by  th«  logarithm  of  two. 

"The  movement  of  tlju  ntoni^  is  so  rapid,  according  to  Epicurus  (in  his  letter  to 
Herodotus),  that  they  traverse  the  greatest  i[ua){iuable  spaces  in  a  time  inooueMvably 
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XXT. 

A  second  difficulty  which  would  have  embamiesed  the  more  Bompa- 
Ions  atomistfi,  is  that  the  mataal  collisioD  of  the  atoms  wunld  retard 
their  motions  repeatedly,  and  diminish,  consequently,  the  gravitational 
action.    Any  such  effect,  nevertheless,  has  hitherto  been  imperceptible. 

"Sow,  it  would  be  useless  to  offer  in  explanation  that  the  snm  of  the 
motions  would  remain  the  same,  since  this  is  only  trne  when  the  word 
sam  is  used  in  the  sense  of  geometers,  who  comprehend  by  it  the  differ- 
ence of  contraries.  Such  a  definition  is  readily  seen  to  offer  no  assist- 
ance to  the  atomiat  in  the  case  of  equality  of  contrary  movements.  For 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  motions  of  the  atoms  is  zero  before  as  after  the 
collision ;  bat  before  the  collision  they  were  capable  of  effects  of  which 
they  are  incapable  afterwards, 

XXII. 

It  is  apparent  that  such  mutual  encounters  would  be  the  more  rare 
the  smaller  the  atoms  were  supposed  to  be  compared  with  the  intervals 
between  them.  These  intervals  can  not,  however,  be  assumed  very 
great  since  gravitation  manifests  no  sensible  interruption  even  in  places 
and  times  the  most  adjacent;  so  that  the  only  conceivable  recourse  to 
render  the  encounter  of  the  gravitational  a,tom8  sufficiently  rare  is  to 
suppose  them  extremely  small.  Happily  this  device  is  completely  suffi. 
cient.  Conceive  two  balls  whose  centers  trace  given  courses  in  different 
planes.  In  order  that  they  may  never  meet  it  suffices  to  diminish  the 
sum  of  their  semidiameters  till  it  becomes  less  than  the  least  distance 
between  their  paths. 

But  since,  with  diminishing  size,  the  atoms  would  be  less  efficient  to 
produce  gravitation,  the  intensity  of  wbich  is  fixed  by  phenomena,'  it 
is  necessary  to  see  if  their  effectiveness  may  be  maintained  by  some 
other  properties.  I  seeno  recourse  of  this  nature  except  in  the  increase 
of  individual  density  or  of  velocity.  These  two  recourses  appear  very 
natural,  and  are  at  the  same  time  the  more  satisfactory  because  they 
were  (very  probably)  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  atomists  of  whom 
I  speak,  and  would  probably  have  sufficed  to  close  the  mouths  of  their 
adversaries. 

XXIII. 

Third  difficulty:  Each  celestial  body  {terpetnally  finds  atoms  in  its 
path  which  it  necessarily  displaces  in  passing  onward.  This  can  not 
occur  without  the  atoms  communicating  to  the  body  a  part  of  their 
motion,  and  in  consequence  causing  its  retardation.  Exclusive  of  all 
other  elements  except  the  mass  displaced,  this  retardation  is  propor- 

'A  little  motaphyaical  con  si  deration  infflcea  to  ilUpose  of  this  inataiice;  but,  aa 
will  be  seui)  in  a  moment,  I  am  able  to  snpplemeDt  it  by  two  geparatu  phyaioal 
oonceptiODB. 
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tional  to  the  deosity  of  the  mediam  made  np  of  these  atoms  and  their 
iDterstices.  Now,  the  gravitalioB  of  the  body  (exclusive  of  all  otLer 
elements  thait  this  atomic  mass)  is  .proportional  to  this  same  mean  deQ- 
sity.  How,  then,  can  it  be  that  the  retardation  is  imperceptible  while 
the  gravitation  is  ao  seusiblef  The  objection  is  rendered  the  more 
forcible  when  we  consider  that  the  retardation  of  a  revolving  body  is 
brought  aboQt  by  all  the  atoms  which  it  meets  in  its  orbit,  while  its 
gravitation  iu  produced  only  by  those  which  at  ao;  one  position  in  its 
orbit  are  directed  toward  the  central  body. 

XXIV. 

Beply:  Other  things  being eqnal,  the  force  of  gravitation,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  single  stream  of  atoms  deprived  of  antagonists,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  atoms  (by  a  proposition  demon- 
strated generally),  while  the  retardation  above  spoken  of,  being  caused 
by  the  stream  opposing  the  planet  in  its  motion,  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  this  velocity  of  tbe  atoms  by  that  of  the  revolving  body  (as 
we  shall  prove  directly).  Consequently  [things  beingequal}the  gravi- 
tation is  to  tlie  retardation  as  the  velocity  of  the  atoms  is  to  that  of 
the  revolving  body. 

Now,  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  velocity  of  the  atoms  is  greater 
tlian  that  of  tbe  revolving  body ;  and,  indeed,  all  that  we  have  hereto- 
fore said  woald  lead  to  the  presumption  that  it  is  incomparably  greater. 
Hence  the  systom  of  thin-sown  atoms  moving  in  every  direction  agrees 
very  well  with  a  condition  of  gravitation  incomparably  greater  than 
the  retardation,  and  it  agrees  still,  despite  the  consideration  which  for- 
tifies the  d its cnlty  which  weareconsidering,  since  a  velocity  has  always 
been  assigned  to  the  atoms  greater  than  would  have  been  necessary  to 
obviate  this  latter  difficulty  alone. 

Remark :  I  have  said  that  tbe  retardation  of  a  great  body  cansed  by 
the  opposing  stream  of  atoms  moving  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
body  itself  would  be  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  velocity  of  the 
atoms  by  that  of  the  great  body.  I  sball  first  demonstrate  tbis  propo- 
sition with  respect  to  the  couple  of  opposed  streams  parallel  to  tbe 
direction  of  the  great  body,  and  in  so  doing  I  sball  have  proved  it  for 
the  case  of  opposing  streams  oblique  to  this  direction,  since  their 
motions  may  be  decomposed  in  two  directions,  the  one  parallel  and  tbe 
other  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  body,  of  which  the  first  is 
nearly  always  much  greater  than  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  of  which 
the  second  produces  no  effect. 

Demonstration :  The  total  retardation  of  the  body  is  the  excess  of 
the  simple  retardation  it  experiences  from  tbe  stream  which  it  encoun- 
ters over  the  sinijile  acceleration  which  It  experiences  on  the  part  of 
tlie  stream  whicli  pursues  it.  Now,  these  simple  factors  are  proper- 
tioual  to  tbe  squares  of  velocities,  which  are  respectively  tbe  sum  and 
dilt'ereiice  of  tbe  absolute  velocity  of  tbe  atoms  and  the  absolute  veloc- 
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ifj^  of  tbe  body.  Conseqnently,  tlie  resaltant  retardatioD  is  proportional 
to  the  excess  of  tbe  sqnare  of  tbe  sum  over  tbe  sqaare  of  tbe  difference, 
whiub  (by  the  eighth  proposition  of  tbe  second  book  of  the  Elemecta  of 
Euclid)  is  four  times  the  product  of  the  absolute  velocities  in  question. 

XXV. 

To  the  three  difflcnltiea  above  meationed  may  be  reduced  all  those 
which  are  plausible,  dnce  there  can  be  do  other  changes  in  the  motions 
of  a  heavy  body,  or  in  the  motioQs  of  the  gravitatiooal  fluid,  or  in  tbeir 
coDstJtation,  except  those  which  proceed  ii-om  some  opposition  or  inter- 
position, either  od  tbe  part  of  the  particles  of  the  heavy  body,  which 
hinder  the  atoms  composing  the  fluid  from  reaching  tbeir  destination,  or 
from  particles  of  the  fluid  itself,  the  oue  opposing  the  other,  or,  flnally, 
from  the  effect  of  the  latter  on  the  path  of  the  heavy  body.  The  solu- 
tions of  all  these  diEBculties  depend  either  on  the  permeability  of  the 
heavy  body  or  the  subtlety  and  rapidity  of  the  gravitational  atoms— 
properties  to  none  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  assign  two  opposing 
limits. 

This  last  expression  signifies  that  while  several  considerations  may 
unite  to  augment  tbe  intensity  of  sach  or  saob  property,  yet  no  con- 
sideration requires  a  diminution  in  tbe  iutensity  of  the  same  property, 
and  that  reciprocally  no  considerations  tend  to  limit  the  diminntive- 
ness  of  properties  of  which  certain  other  considerations  limit  more  and 
more  the  magnitude.  There  are  no  conditions  which  give  opposing 
indications,  and  which  therefore  obstruct  the  choice  of  remedies.  This 
assertion  would  be  tedious  to  establish,  but  very  few  readers  will  con- 
test its  correctness. 

XXVI. 

While  we  speak  of  alterations  and  remedies  it  is  for  me  to  conform 
to  the  irregularity  of  our  ordinary  progress  in  research.  Truth  never 
permits  us  to  discover  her  at  first  seeking,  with  all  her  following  train 
of  verities,  but  we  proceed  gradually  in  discovery  by  tedious  gropings 
and  corrections.  To  this  proc^lure  a  writ*?r  ought  also  iu  some 
measure  to  conform,  iu  the  exposition  of  truths  which  lie  has  finally 
discovered,  wIu'D  tbe  greatness  or  smalluess  of  the  objects  discussed 
transcends  that  of  the  majority  of  those  objects  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  when  he  believes  that  his  reader  will  not  at  first  be  dis- 
posed to  countenance  sappositions  so  excessive,  but  only  in  a  measure 
as  he  shall  have  shown  him  their  necessity.  For  the  reader  will  have 
had  no  perspective  to  apply  to  this  immensity  or  that  diminntiveneHs 
if  it  has  been  assumed  at  tbe  start  in  sufficient  measure  to  satisfy  .all 
phenomena. 

The  author  might  with  equal  justice  assume  at  the  start  a  magnitude 
or  diminntiveness  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  since  in  explaining  the 
phenomena  the  physicist  takes  tbe  place  (so  far  as  he  may)  of  the 
Creator — a  being  who,  having  deteruiiuud  precisely  in  advance  ail  the 
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coDseqaeQceB  of  tbe  differeot  intensities  whicb  migbt  be  given  to  snch 
or  aaoh  properties,  has  chosen  in  each  case  that  inteDsity  most  proper 
to  attain  the  desired  resnlt  aud  has  precisely  determined  the  oonse- 
qoences  withoat  any  preliminary  trial. 

XXVII. 

All  other  conceivable  objections  are  founded  on  certain  regnlarities  or 
irregnlarities  of  detail  which  have  not  been  minately  set  forth,  but  gra- 
tuitously assumed,  and  which,  inconsequence,  ought  not  seriously  to  be 
takeu  into  account.  Or,  in  the  second  place,  snch  objections  maybe 
founded  on  tbe  tenets  of  some  metaphysical  sect.  Before  responding  to 
such  objections  I  pray  these  metaphysicists  to  first  agree  among  them- 
selves. Or,  finally,  they  address  tbemselves  to  the  imagination  rather 
than  to  the  understanding.  Thus  some  may  be  shocked  at  what  in  this 
system  is  extreme,  strange,  or  extraordinary— as  if  it  was  after  our 
gross  and  limited  measures  tbat  the  subtlety  and  grandeor  of  Nature 
must  be  evaluated !  As  if  a  confused  repugnance  saiticed  to  condemn 
a  theory  which  depends  neither  on  taste  nor  sentiment!  Or  as  if  one 
ought  to  follow  servilely  the  beaten  track,  even  in  researches  where 
no  snccess  has  ever  come  to  those  who  have  followed  it! 

XXVIII. 

If  one  is  satisfied  with  the  exact  agreement  of  this  system  with 
physical  astronomy  and  with  terrestrial  phenomeua,  he  ought  not  to 
distrust  it,  as  if  this  apparent  conformity  were  the  effect  of  the  artful- 
ness with  which  I  have  adjusted  matters  or  as  if  other  systems  also 
might  be  rectified  so  as  to  agree  throughoat  with  tbe  phenomena 
fibonld  a  hand  more  skiUfiil  take  the  same  pains  to  accommodate  them 
to  each  other. 

I  have  not  added  to  the  atoms  sang  by  Lacretins  any  feature 
directed  solely  toward  tbe  explanation  of  the  great  laws  discovered  by 
tbe  Moderns.  But,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  merely  divested  tbe  motion 
of  these  atoms  of  an  arbitrary  feature  (the  nearly  perfect  parallelism) 
by  which  Epicurus  had  disfigured  the  unrestricted  motion  assumed  by 
Democritns.  That  was  a  motion  so  simple  that  it  would  appear  as  if 
its  iuventor  had  proposed  it  with  no  other  end  bat  the  most  absolute 
simplicity,  unconcerned  that  it  might  in  no  way  explain  real  phenom- 
ena, but  rather,  perhaps,  contradict  them;  so  that  it  is  impossible  that 
any  system  can  equal  this  in  simplicity. 

I  would  even  have  had  no  need  to  advise  myself  of  this  correction, 
in  reading  tbe  poem  of  Lucretius,  if  I  had  been  instructed  beforehand 
in  the  system  of  Leucippus  and  Bemocritus  as  I  was  long  after  this 
reading. 

Finally,  the  explanations  which  I  have  offered  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  in  any  respect  modifications  of  this  system  of  atoms,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  fall  upon  these  explanations  in  seeking  to 
follow  out  tbe  necessary  consequences  of  this  syatem. 
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XXIX. 


I  did  uot  take  undne  credit  to  myself  when  as  a  cbild  I  rectiQed  the 
system  taugbt  by  Lacretins  and  drew  from  it  immediately  its  most 
importaot  consequeDces,  tor  this  was  extremely  easy  or  ratber  entirely 
Datnr'al.  Besides,  I  kiiew  but  little  more  the  value  and  solidity  of  my 
little  views  than  the  cbild  ordiDarily  knows  the  wit  or  sense  which  we 
find  in  its  repartees  and  sallies.  Indeed,  the  extremely  simple  idea  of 
trying  to  explain  the  principal  natural  phenomena  by  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
tle fluid  vigorously  agitated  in  every  direetioo  bas  come  to  many  writers 
who  have  before  presented  it  in  a  vague  and  ill-assured  fashion,  not  to 
mention  that  there  has  been  without  doubt  a  still  greater  number  who 
have  not  even  deigned  to  commnnicat«  at  all.  I  am  well  convinced  that 
since  the  law  governing  the  iuteusity  of  aoiversal  gravitation  is  similar 
to  that  for  light,  the  thought  will  have  occurred  to  many  physicists 
that  an  ethereal  substance  moving  in  rectilinear  paths  may  be  the 
cause  of  gravitation,  and  that  they  may  have  applied  to  it  whatever  of 
skill  ia  the  mathematics  tbey  have  possessed. 

XXX. 

But  we  may  say,  How  is  it  that  none  of  these  physicists  have  pushed 
these  consequences  to  their  oonulusion  and  commauicated  tbe  research t 

Doubtless  because  the  most  of  them  having  no  clear  view  of  this 
chaos  (of  wbicb  the  first  glance  is,  I  admit,  frightful)  they  have  not 
known  how  to  disentangle  it  and  snbject  it  to  their  calcnlations.  Or 
uot  having  firmly  grasped  the  principles  of  the  theory,  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  specious  sophisms,  by  which  men 
have  pretended  to  lefiite  in  advance  all  imaginable  explanations  of 
gravitation.  Or  they  will  have  had  the  foible  of  bowing  to  the  author- 
ity of  great  names,  when  it  is  alleged  (whether  justly  or  falsely)  that 
they  have  pronounced  upon  the  impossibility  of  this  or  upon  tbe  use- 
lessness  of  that  branch  of  knowledge.  Or  they  have  lacked  sufficient 
love  of  truth  or  courage  of  their  convictions  to  abandon  easy  pleasures 
and  exterior  advantages  in  order  to  devote  themselves  simply  to 
researches  at  the  time  difficult  and  little  welcome.  Or,  finally,  tbey 
have  failed  to  become  impressed  with  tbe  strength  and  fecoudity  of 
this  beaatifal  system  so  distinctly  as  to  lead  them,  iu  tbeir  enthusiasm, 
to  sacrifice  to  it  their  other  views  and  projects. 

Appendix. 

Constitutions  which  I  assign  toheavybodiesand  to  the  gravitational 
fluid;  followed  by  a  matbematical  conception  and  some  remarks  to  fix 
the  ideas  of  geometers  who  desire  to  follow  out  for  themselves  tbe  con- 
sequences of  this  mechanism,  ajid  who  may  desire  first  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  are  tbe  bypotbeses  from  wbicb  I  claim  all  tbe  phenomena 
to  follow  necessarily. 
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00N8TITXITI0N  OP  HEAVY  BODIEB. 

First.  Tbeir  indivisible  particles  are  cages ;  for  example,  hollow  cabeB 
or  octobedra.  (Tbey  are,  in  other  words,  skeletous  of  solids  of  which 
there  is  DOthing  material  except  the  edges.) 

9eooud.  The  diameters  of  the  bars  of  these  cages,  eveo  if  supposed 
increased  by  the  diameter  of  the  gravitational  corpuscles  (as  they  must 
be  in  order  to  conveniently  evaluate  the  portion  of  tbe  atoms  inter- 
cepted), are  so  small,  relative  to  the  distances  between  the  parallel  bars 
of  the  same  cage,  that  all  the  particles  included  in  the  terrestrial  {^obe 
intercept  not  the  teu-thousaudth  part  of  the  corpascles  which  present 
themselves  to  traverse  it. 

Third.  These  -diameters  are  all  equal,  or  if  they  are  unequal  their 
iuequalities  sensibly  compensate  each  other.  If,  for  instance,  in  the 
smallest  portions  of  matter  separately  ponderable  (which,  it  has  been 
stated,  may  weigh  one  thirty-second  part  of  a  grain)  the  mean  diam- 
eter of  the  bars  of  the  one  portion  does  not  differ  a  tenth  part  from  the 
mean  diameter  of  the  bars  of  the  other,  then  it  would  follow  that  la 
the  greatest  iwnderable  masses  the  mean  diameters  do  not  differ  by  a 
ten-thousandth  part,  for  every  such  great  ponderable  mass  is  com- 
posed of  so  large  a  number  of  indivisible  particles  that  simple  chance 
suffices  to  almost  perfectly  effect  a  compensation  of  diameters. 

COiraTITDIIOM  OF  GEAVITATIONAL  COEPUSOLKa. 

First.  Conformably  to  the  second  of  the  preceding  suppositious,  the 
diameter  of  the  gravitatioual  corpuscle  added  even  to  that  of  the  bars 
of  the  indivisible  particles  is  so  small  relatively  to  the  matual  distance 
of  the  parallel  bars  of  a  single  cage  that  the  weight  of  celestial  bodies 
does  not  sensibly  vary  from  the  ratio  between  their  masses. 

Second.  The  gravitatioual  corpuscles  are  isolated,  so  that  tbeir 
progressive  movements  are  necessarily  rectilinear. 

Third.  Tbey  are  so  thinly  scattered — that  is  to  say,  tbeir  diameters  are 
so  small  relative  to  their  mutual  mean  distance — that  there  are  no  more 
than  a  few  hundreds  which  encounter  one  another  in  the  course  of  a 
thousand  years.  Hence  the  uniformity  of  their  movements  is  never 
sensibly  disturbed. 

Fourth.  Tbey  move  in  several  thousand  of  thousands  of  different 
directions,  even  counting  as  one  all  tbose  which  are  parallel  to  the  same 
line.  The  distribution  of  these  directions  may  be  conceived  as  follows: 
First,  imagine  all  the  points  conceived  to  lie  in  different  directions 
strewn  upon  a  sphere  as  uniformly  as  is  possible,  and  consequently 
separated  from  one  another  by  less  than  a  second  of  arc;  then  imagine 
a  corpuscular  path  radiating  from  each  of  these  points. 

Fifth.  Parallel  to  each  of  these  directions  there  moves  a  stream  or 
torrent  of  corpuscles.  Now,  in  order  to  give  it  no  more  than  the  neces- 
sary size,  the  transverse  section  of  this  current  has  the  same  contour  as 
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the  orthogonal  projectioii  of  tfae  visible  nDiverse  npon  the  plane  of  tbis 
section. 

Sixth.  The  different  parts  of  a  single  cturent  are  sensibly  of  equal 
density,  either  where  coDt«inporary  portions  of  sensible  magnitade  or 
SQcceesive  portions  occupying  sensible  times  in  traversing  a  given 
surface  are  compared.  The  densities  of  different  carrents  are  also 
eqnal. 

Seventh,  The  mean  velocity  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
mean  density  is  also  sensibly  constant. 

Eighth.  This  velocity  is  several  thousand  times  as  great,  relative  to 
the  velocities  of  the  planets,  as  is  the  gravitation  of  the  planets  toward 
tfae  snn  relative  to  the  greatest  resistances  which  secular  observations 
permit  ns  to  suppose  they  experience.  For  example,  several  hundred 
times  ifreater  relative  to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  than  the  gravitation 
of  the  earth  toward  the  snn  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the 
firmament  would  contain  the  disc  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  greatest 
resistance  which  the  secular  differences  in  the  length  of  the  year  permit 
ns  to  suppose  the  earth  experiences  &om  celestial  matter. 

COKCEPT,  WHICH  PAOILITATES  THE  APPLIOATIOH  OF  MATHEMATICS 
TO  DBTBEMINE  THE  MUTUAL  INPLUEHCB  OF  THE  HEAVY  BODIES 
AlfD  THE  00BPUS0LE8. 

First.  Decompose  all  heavy  bodies  into  equal  masses  so  small  as  to 
allow  them  to  be  treated  without  sensible  error  as  attractive  particles 
are  treated  in  those  theories  of  gravitation  in  which  no  hypothesis  is 
made  as  to  its  cause.  In  such  a  small  mass  the  effects  of  unequal  dis- 
tauce  and  position  of  its  particles  relative  to  those  of  the  mass  which  is 
couceived  to  attract  it,  and  to  be  attracted  by  it,  may  be  neglected. 
Such  masses  will  have  a  diameter  no  more  than  one  one-hnndred- 
thousandth  as  great  as  the  mntnal  distance  of  the  two  masses  under 
examination.  Thus  the  apparent  semidiameter  of  one  as  viewed  from 
the  other  does  not  exceed  one  second. 

Second.  For  the  surfaces  of  this  mass,  accessible  hut  imiiermeable 
to  the  gravitational  dnid,  substitute  a  single  spherical  surface  equal  to 
their  sum. 

Third.  Decompose  these  first  surfaces  into  facets  sufficiently  sinall 
to  be  treated  as  planes  without  sensible  error. 

Fourth.  Transport  all  these  facets  to  the  spherical  surface  above 
mentioned.  Each  one  of  the  facets  should  in  tbis  transformation 
occupy  that  point  of  the  Hpherical  surface  at  which  the  tangent  plane 
is  parallel  to  the  original  position  of  the  facet. 


First.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  expert  to  deduce  npon  these 
suppositions  all  the  laws  of  gravitation,  botli  terrestrial  and  universal 
(and  consequeutly  those  of  Keplei'  and  some  others),  with  as  much  of 
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precision  and  more  as  the  pheDomeaa  themselves  faniisb,  for'lhese 
laws  are  the  inevitable  cMiiiaeqaeiicea  of  the  constitatioDS  I  have 
sapposed. 

Second.  Although  I  bare  present  these  coustitntioDS  crudely  and 
withoat  proof,  as  If  tbey  were  gratuitous  hypotheses  aud  adventurous 
fictions,  the  fair-miudod  reader  will  perfectly  compreheud  that  I  have 
at  hand  some  presumptions,  at  least,  in  their  favor  (iudependent  of  the 
perfect  accord  with  all  the  phenomena),  but  which  I  withhold  as  too 
extended  for  development  iu  this  place.  These  suppositioos  may  then 
be  regarded  as  theorems  published  without  demonstration. 

Third.  Their  number  is  likely  to  inspire  some  opposition  at.  first 
glance;  but  the  attentive  mind  will  not  foil  to  see  that  tbey  are  but 
details  into  which  I  bave  wished  to  enter  because  of  the  novelty  of 
this  doctrine,  and  that  tbey  will  be  readily  understood  when  it  shnll 
have  become  sufficiently  well  known  that  its  students  may  attend  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  the  details.  If  the  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten upon  hydrodynamics,  aeronautics,  or  optics  bad  had  readers  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  water,  air,  'and  light,  and  wbo  consequently 
indulged  no  tacit  supposition  upon  equalities  or  compensations  of 
which  no  express  mention  was  made,  they,  too,  would  be  obliged  to  add 
a  great  number  of  explanations  to  their  definitions  which  instructed 
or  indulgent  readers  might  well  dispense  with.  We  do  not  accept  of 
hints,  aud  sano  sensu,  except  for  propositions  which  are  familiar  and  iu 
whose  favor  there  is  a  predisposition. 
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By  0.  E.  GUILLAUMB. 


If  we  compare  oar  present  knowledge  of  tbe  spectrum  with  what  was 
known  even  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago,  we  can  but  maivel  at  tbe 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  that  brief  period.  Id  1888  the  ultra- 
violet spectram  had  been  investigated  by  M.  Coma,  bat  only  as  far  as 
the  point  at  which  the  air  totally  absorbs  the  rays.  In  the  infra-red, 
the  region  actually  measured  did  not  extend  below  2  or  3  microns, 
although  Langley  had  explored  for  some  distance  beyond.*  Bleotrical 
waves  were  then  making  tbeir  first  appearance  and  scientists  were  far 
from  being  in  accord  as  to  their  trae  nature,  few  then  admittiug  them 
to  be  identical  iu  fundamental  character  with  light. 

Today  the  apectnim  has  been  continued  a  whole  octave  toward  tbe 
shorter  wave  lengths  by  means  of  experiments  conducted  in  vaoao. 
The  X  rays  and  the  aranium  rays,  or  secondary  rays  derived  from  X 
rays,  have  still  farther  extended  the  ultraviolet  spectrum  through 
regions  not  yet  measured.  Electrical  oscillations,  which  from  their 
various  propertiefl  have  been  shown  to  belong  in  the  octaves  below 
those  of  light,  have  now  been  produced  with  wave  lengths  of  aboat  3 
millimeters;  while  the  infra-red  proper — that  is,  the  direct  oontinuatioa 
of  the  spectrum  beyond  the  visible  ending  in  the  red — has  extended 
itself  more  and  more,  bridging  over  the  unknown  region  toward  the 
electrical  waves. 

Progress  in  this  infta-red  region,  after  having  been  singularly  slow 
for  several  years,  has  recently  become  very  rapid.  Extremely  merito- 
rious researches  have  added  largely  to  the  older  work,  and  have  led  to 
results  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  knowledge  of  the  vibratory 
motions  of  the  ether,  which  we  still  continae  to  call  light,  although,  lor 
tbe  physicist,  those  radiations  which  are  visible  form  but  a  minute  i>or- 
tion  of  the  whole. 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  the  in&a-red  radiations  are  revealed  to 
us  only  tliroagh  their  transformation  into  beat  at  tbe  surface  of  some 
suitable  receiver.    This  is  often  a  thin  strip  of  platinum  or  iron  or 


'  TraiiR]at«d  from  La  Nature,  No.  1325,  pp.  332-384,  Ootobor,  1898. 
' Translator'a note;  This  atatwnent  tsalightlf  in  error.    The  w»Te-l«)gtli  meaaar*^ 
lenls  of  Langlef  in  1686  oxtended  as  far  bb  6. 3  miorooB. 
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□ickel,  blackened,  and  iotrodnced  aa  a  resistance  to  form  part  of  an 
electric  circait;  bat  Bometimes  it  is  a  very  minute  tbermopUe  caused  to 
affect  a  highly  sensitive  galvanometer. 

The  jtroduction  of  extreme  infra-red  rays  is  very  simple,  as  all  bodies 
whatsoever  emit  tbem  constantly.  IT,  however,  an  opaqne  body  is  at 
the  same  temperatare  ah  tbe  receiver,  the  radiations  irhicji  it  sends  ont' 
are  imperceptible,  becanse  the  two  bodies  exchange  eqaal  qaantities  of 
energy. 

The  hotter  a  body,  the  more  it  emits  radiations  of  all  kiads.  Bnt 
the  dilDcalty  is  to  isolate  separate  bundles  of  these  rays  from  their 
neighbors,  so  as  to  deal  with  rays  of  approximately  tbe  same  wave 
length.  Prisms  of  most  sabstances  are  nseless  for  these  long  wave 
leugths,  as  they  generally  absorb  the  rays  totally,  jast  as  lampblack 
does  in  tbe  visible  spectrum,  while  the  grating,  as  is  well  known, saper- 
poses  many  orders  of  spectra  having  wave  lengths  which  are  multiples 
of  each  other. 

A  very  iDgeoious  device  originated  by  the  American  pbysicist,  >'  ich- 
ols,  baa  been  of  very  great  service  here.  In  stadying  the  natare  of  tbe 
radiations  reflected  by  quartz,  Nichols  foand  that  the  fraction  reflected 
was  very  slight  through  thegreater  part  of  the  spectrum,  bnt  increased 
very  greatly  at  certain  regions  in  the  infra-red,  where,  indeed,  tbis  sub- 
stance seemed  to  have  a  really  metallic  reflection.  These  regions  of 
nearly  total  reflection  were  tolerably  narrow  and  well  marked.  At  each 
Buccessive  reflection  from  qnartz  surfaces  all  the  radiations  become 
more  and  more  enfeebled  by  absorption  in  tbe  quartz,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  those  whose  wave  lengths  correspond  to  such  regions  of  metallic 
reflection.  These  bands  thus  become  relatively  stronger  aud  stronger 
at  each  reflection  till,  after  four  or  Ave  reflections,  they  alone  remain 
perceptible. 

By  interposing  a  grating  in  tbe  path  of  the  beam  the  wave  lengths 
under  investigation  may  be  determined.  The  apparatus  for  tbis  pur- 
pose is,  however,  quite  difi'erent  from  that  employed  in  the  visible  spec- 
tram.  For  example,  the  grating  is  composed  of  metallic  wires,  each  one 
or  two  tenths  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  the  slit  through  which 
the  radiations  pas-s  may  be  as  much  as  a  centimeter  wide  without  making 
the  spectrum  too  iniiture.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  reflecting  sur- 
faces shall  be  polished  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  and  flnish  required 
in  tbe  visible  spectrum.  For  the  proportion  of  radiations  diffusely 
reflected  by  »  surface  depends  not  only  on  the  size  of  the  grains  of  the 
surface,  bnt  on  the  wave  lengths  of  the  radiations  reflected.  Infra-red 
measurements  now  frequently  deal  with  radiations  of  a  wave  length  a 
hundred  tiroes  as  great  as  that  of  green  light,  and  thns  the  optical  sur- 
faces may  be  much  inferior  to  tho»e  which  would  be  required  for  work 
">  the  visible  spectrum. 

' '  <s  not  alone  in  possessing  this  property  of  selective  reflection 
have  been  speaking.     A  great  number  of  other  crystalline 
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gnbstgnces  bave  narrow  bands  of  metallic  reflection  at  Tarions  points 
in  the  spectmm,  and  they  can  be  utilized  in  the  same  way  to  prodace 
pnre  pencils  of  rays.  With  qnartz,  the  principal  of  these  bands  are 
sitnated  at  ware  lengths  of  8^  and  21;/,  while,  according  to  Bnbens  and 
AschkinasB,  the  rays  reflected  most  completely  by  rock  salt  and  by 
Bylvine  have  wave  lengths  respectively  of  51;j  and  61^.  This  last  wave 
length  is  exactly  one  hundred  times  as  great  aa  that  of  the  orange  in 
the  visible  spectrum. 

The  diagram  (Bg.  1)  represents  the  disposition  of  apparatus  in  the 
investigation  of  Bubeus  and  ABcbkinass.  At  L  is  the  lamp  sending 
Out  its  radiations  to  the  mirror  M,  by  which  the  beam  is  reflected  to 
H».  Between  these  mirrors  is  placed  the  grating  B,  After  leaving 
Mi  the  betun  sofFers  five  reflectiouB  at  the  surfaces  9,  proceeds  then  to 
the  mirror  M3,  aud  Anally  falls  upon  the  receiving  surface  placed  in 


Fia.  1. — Dlagniin  ihoirlnit  arruifieBieat  ofAppkntdi  fbr  itndjpfBg  inrn-red  apMtnin. 

the  small  reflecting  chamber  P.  By  this  latter  device  the  rays  not 
absorbed  at  first  contact  with  the  receiving  surface  are  reflected  back 
upon  it  by  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  and  thns  serve  more  effectively  to 
warm  it.  A  series  of  screens  is  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  from  this 
chamber  all  stray  light 

However  interesting  we  may  consider  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
these  bands  of  selective  reflection,  their  chief  valae  lies  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  purposes  of  investigation.  No  procedure  known  prior  to 
their  discovery  could  be  used  to  separate  homogeneous  pencils  of  rays 
of  these  great  wave  lengths  in  safflcieut  intensity  for  an  examination 
of  their  properties. 

One  of  the  first  studies  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  these 
rays  is  the  transparency  of  various  substances  to  them.  It  has  been 
sbowu  that  the  rays  separated  by  the  use  of  qnartz  traverse  ruck  salt 
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quite  readily,  and  still  more  freely  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver. 
The  radiattonB  pecnliar  to  rock  salt  are  completely  antransmissible  to 
rock  Bait  aud  chloride  of  silver,  as  well  as  to  glass,  gypsam,  and  fluor- 
spar. Paraffin  in  layers  of  1  millimeter  thickness  transmita  nearly  half 
of  these  radiations  of  rock  salt,  and  a  comparison  with  the  radiation 
peculiar  to  sylvine  shows  paraffin  becouiiug  more  and  more  trans- 
parent as  we  proceed  further  iu  the  infra  red.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
transmitting  power  of  quartz,  fiaorite,  aud  gntta-percha. 

A  sheet  of  isinglass  transmits  nearly  two-thirds  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  radiation.  Tbe  authors  therefore  employed  this  substance  to 
form  a  cell  iu  which  to  put  various  liquids  whose  transparency  was  to 
be  examined.  Garbon-bisulpbide  aud  benzine  were  fouud  to  l>e  very 
transparent,  petroleum  somewhat  less  so,  and  toluene  and  xylene  still 
more  opaque.  Thus  tbe  Inactions  of  the  rays  separated  by  rock  salt 
which  traversed  1  millimeter  thickness  of  carbon-bisulphide  aud  xylene 
were  98  per  cent  aud  16  per  cent,  respcotiveiy.     The  case  of  olive  oil  is 


singular.  While  completely  opaque  to  rays  of  tbe  wave  length  51^,  a 
layer  of  it  1  millimeter  thick  transmits  20  per  cent  of  tboee  at  Slfi. 
Water,  alcohol,  and  ether  are  completely  opaque  to  both  these  kinds  of 
radiations,  aud  while  carbonic-acid  vapor  absorbs  them  bat  slightly, 
water  vapor  absorbs  them  almost  completely. 

These  observations  show  us  anew  how  marked  are  the  differences  in 
the  properties  of  ether  waves  of  slightly  diflereut  periods  of  oscillation. 
It  appears,  according  to  modern  theories,  that  if  a  substance  is  trans- 
parent at  one  region  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  necessarily  opaque  at  some 
other.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  case  of  tbe  metals,  we  must  search  for 
substaoces  transparent  in  tbe  iufra-red  among  those  opaque  to  visible 
radiations. 

Nothing  more  clearly  indicates  the  great  generalization  in  the  notion 
of  light  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  decade  than  the  simple  statis- 
tics of  comparison  between  tbe  extent  of  sj>ectram  as  now  known  and 
the  narrow  visible  stretch  included  between  the  violet  and  tlie  red. 

This  comparison  becomes  clearer  iu  a  graphic  representation,  which 
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can  be  made  by  either  of  the  two  foUowing  metbodB :  The  wave  lengths 
may  be  plotted  aa  abaciaate  upon  a  simple  arithmetical  aeale,  or  for 
them  may  be  snbstituted  their  logarithms,  so  as  to  make  a  geometrical 
scale  in  which  each  octave  of  light  occupies  an  equal  space  in  ooanter- 
part  to  the  keyboard  of  a  piano.  The  second  method  is  the  more 
rational,  inaamuch  as  it  gives  to  each  part  of  tbe  spectrom  a  space  more 
ID  proportion  to  its  importance. 

The  diagram  (fig.  2)  has  been  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  second 
achemc' 

Tbe  light  spaces  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  tbe  spectrum  now 
known,  while  the  shaded  portions  represent  spectral  regiona  not  yet 
explored.  The  light  portion  grows  continually,  and  there  now  remains 
unknown  only  a  small  region  to  r^nind  ns  of  the  part  formerly  in 
obacnrity. 

'The  octaves  in  the  figure  are  numbered  arbitrarily  and  arranged  in  tiie  oppoaite 
direction  to  tbe  mnaicul  octaves  on  a  piano  keyboard.  That  is,  the  octavcB  of  radia- 
tions of  more  rapid  TibratioD,  which  maybe  compared  to  higher mnsical  pitches,  are 
npon  rbe  left.  It  vould  be  luefal  to  adopt  some  fixed  Dnmbeiing  foT  the  octaves  of 
radiation. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  STARS.' 


By  Sir  Norhan  Locky&b. 


When,  OD  retDrning  from  ladia,  I  fouDd  fcbat  you  bad  during  my 
absence  done  ine  tbe  honor  of  unanimously  electing  me  yonr  preBident, 
I  began  to  cast  about  for  a  subject  on  which  to  address  you.  Curiously 
enough,  shortly  afterwards  an  official  inquiry  compelled  me  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  early  doings  of  the  Royal  Commissiou  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1861,  on  which  I  have  lately  been  elected  to  serve, 
and  in  my  readiug  I  found  a  full  account  of  tbe  establishment  of  your 
iustitute;  of  thelayiug  of  the  foundation  stone  by  the  lat«PriuceOonsort 
inlS55,  and  of  his  memorable  speech  ou  that  occasion.  Here,  I  thought, 
was  my  subject;  and  when  I  heard  that  the  admirable  work  done  by 
this  and  other  local  institutions  had  determined  the  inhabitaats  of  this 
important  city  and  neighborhood  to  crown  the  edifice  by  the  foundation 
of  a  university,  I  thought  the  matter  settled. 

This  idea,  however,  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  letter  wbich  informed 
me  that  tbe  hope  had  been  expressed  that  I  should  refer  to  some  branch 
of  astronomical  work.  I  yielded  at  once,  and  because  I  felt  that  I  might 
thus  be  able  to  show  cause  why  tbe  making  of  knowledge  should  occupy 
a  large  place  in  your  new  nniversity,  and  thus  distinguish  it  from  other 
universities  more  or  less  decadent. 

Tbe  importance  of  practical  work,  the  educational  value  of  the  seek- 
ing after  truth  by  experiment  and  observation  on  the  part  of  even  young 
students,  are  now  generally  recognized.  That  battle  has  been  foaght 
and  won.  '  But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  official  direction  of  seats  of 
learning  to  consider  wbat  is  known  to  be  useful,  because  it  is  used,  in 
the  first  place.  The  fact  that  the  unknown,  that  is  the  unstudied,  is 
tbe  mine  from  which  all  scientific  knowledge  with  its  millioo  applica- 
tions has  been  won  is  too  often  forgotten. 

Bacon,  who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  importance  of  experiment 
in  the  physical  sciences,  and  who  predicted  the  applications  to  which  I 
have  referred,  warns  us  that  "lucifera  experimenta  non  fructifera  quae- 
renda; "  and  surely  we  should  highly  prize  those  results  which  enlarge 

■An  inaDgnral  addreas  delivered  at  the  BirmingbaiD  aud  Midlaod  luatitnle  on 
Ootober  26, 1898,  bj  Sir  Norman  Lcickyer,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  8.,  president.  Printed  in 
Nfttnre,  November  10, 1S98.    VoL  59,  No.  t&16. 
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thedomtun  of  bnmautboafElitaDd  helpasto  aaderstand  the  mecbaDiBm 
of  tbe  woDderfui  uniTerse  io  which  oar  lot  is  cast,  as  well  as  those 
which  add  to  the  comfort  and  the  coiiTemence  of  oar  lives. 

It  wonld  be  also  easy  to  show  by  many  iostauceB  how  researchee, 
considered  ideally  useless  at  the  time  they  were  made,  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  most  tremeDdoaa  applications.  One  instance  saffices. 
Faraday's  trifling  with  wires  and  magnets  has  already  landed  as  in  one 
of  the  greatest  revolations  which  civilization  has  witnessed;  and  where 
the  triamphs  of  eleolxical  science  will  stop  no  man  can  say. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  useless  has  been  rapidly  anblimed  into 
utility  so  far  as  oar  material  wants  are  concerned. 

I  propose  to  bring  to  yoar  notice  another  "useless"  observation  sug- 
gesting a  line  of  inquiry  which  I  believe  sooner  or  later  is  destined 
profoundly  to  iallnence  human  thought  along  many  lines. 

Fraunhofer  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  examined  sunlight  and 
starlight  through  a  prism.  He  found  that  the  light  received  from  tbe 
sun  dififered  from  that  of  the  stars.  So  useless  did  bis  work  appear 
that  we  had  to  wait  tor  half  a  century  till  any  considerable  advance 
was  made.  It  was  found  at  last  that  the  strange  "  lines"  seen  and 
named  by  Fraunhofer  were  precious  indications  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stances present  in  worlds  immeasurably  remote.  We  had,  after  half  a 
century's  neglect,  the  foundation  of  solar  and  stellar  chemistry,  an 
advance  in  knowledge  equaling  any  other  in  its  importance. 

In  dealing  with  my  subject  I  shall  first  refer  to  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  more  recent  years  with  regard  to  this  chemical  condition- 
ing of  tbe  atmospheres  of  stars,  and  afterwards  very  briefly  show  how 
this  work  carries  us  into  still  other  new  and  wider  fields  of  thought. 

Tbe  first  important  matter  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  snch  a  general 
inquiry  as  this  is  that  if  we  deal  with  tlie  chemical  elements  as  judged 
by  the  lines  in  their  spectra  we  know  for  certain  of  the  existence  of 
oxygen,  of  nitrogen,  of  argon,  representing  one  class  of  gases,  in  no 
celestial  body  whatever;  whereas,  representing  other  gases,  we  have  a 
tremendous  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  all  tbe  known  lines  of 
hydrogen  and  lielinm. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  celestial  sorting  out  of  gases  is  quite  difTerent 
from  the  terresttai  one. 

Taking  the  substances  classed  by  the  chemist  as  nonmetals,  we  find 
carbon  and  silicium — I  prefer,  on  account  of  its  stellar  behavior,  to  call 
it  silicinm,  though  it  is  old  fashioned — present  in  celestial  phenomena. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  considerable  devel- 
opment of  carbon  in  some  stars  and  an  indication  of  silicium  in  others. 
But  these  are  the  only  nonmetals  observed.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
metallic  substances  which  we  find,  we  deal  chiefly  with  calcium,  stron- 
tium, iron,  and  magnesium.  Others  are  not  absolutely  absent,  but  their 
percentage  quantity  is  so  small  that  they  are  negligible  in  a  genera) 
statement. 
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Now  do  tbese  chemical  elements  exist  indiscriminately  in  all  the 
celestial  bodies,  so  that  practically,  fVom  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  - 
bodies  ai>pear  to  ns  of  similar  chemical  coQStitntioii  1    No;  it  is  not  so. 

From  the  spectra  of  those  stars  which  resemble  the  ann,  in  that  they 
coQsist  of  an  interior  nucleus  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which 
absorbs  the  light  of  the  naolens,  and  which,  therofore,  we  study  by 
means  of  this  absorption,  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  the  atmospheres  of 
some  stars  are  chiefly  gaseous — i.  e.,  cousiating  of  elements  we  recog- 
nize as  gases  here — of  others  chiefly  metallic,  of  others  again  mainly 
composed  of  carbon  or  compounds  of  carbon. 

Here,  then,  we  have  epectroscopically  revealed  the  fact  that  there  is 
considerable  variation  in  the  chemical  constituents  which  build  up  the 
Bteilar  atmospheres. 

This,  though  a  general,  is  still  an  isolated  statement.  Can  we  con- 
nect it  with  anotbert  Oue  of  the  laws  formulated  by  Kirchhofl'  in  the 
infancy  of  spectroscopic  inquiry  has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  radiation 
given  out  by  bodies  at  different  temperatures.  A  poker  placed  in  a 
fire  first  becomes  red  and,  as  it  gets  hotter,  white  hot  Examined  in 
a  spectroscope,  we  find  that  the  red  condition  comes  from  the  absence 
of  bine  light ;  that  the  white  condition  comes  from  the  gradual  addition 
of  blue  as  the  temperature  increases. 

The  law  aflSrms  that  the  hotter  a  mass  of  matter  is  the  f^trtber  its 
spectrum  extends  into  Qie  ultraviolet. 

Hence  the  hotter  a  star  is  the  farther  does  its  complete  or  continuous 
spectrum  lengthen  out  toward  the  ultraviolet  and  the  leas  is  it  absorbed 
by  cooler  vapors  in  its  atmosphere. 

Now,  to  deal  with  three  of  the  mnin  groups  of  stars,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing very  general  result: 

OaBBoaBBtan LongMt  Bpectram. 

Metallic  atsn Uediam  apeotrnm. 

Carbon  atara ShortMt  •peotrHm. 

We  have  now  associated  two  different  series  of  phenomena,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  make  the  following  statement : 

QMeooB  Btan Efghest  temperature. 

Uetallic  start Hediam  tempetatiiTe. 

Carbon  stua Lowest  t«mperatare. 

Hence  the  differences  in  apparent  chemical  constitutions  are  associ- 
ated with  differences  of  temperature. 

Can  we  associate  with  the  two  to  which  I  have  already  called  atten- 
tion still  a  third  class  of  fiitctsf  Laboratory  work  enables  us  to  do  thia 
When  I  began  my  inquiries  the  idea  was,  one  gas  or  vapor  one  spec- 
trum. We  now  know  that  this  is  not  true;  the  systems  of  bright  lines 
given  out  by  radiating  substances  change  with  the  temperature. 

We  can  get  the  spectram  of  a  well-known  compound  substance — say 
carbonic  oxide;  it  is  one  spedal  to  the  compound;  we  increase  the 
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temperatare  bo  as  to  break  np  the  compouad,  and  we  then  get  the 
spectra  of  ite  constitueata,  carboD  and  oxygen. 

Bat  the  important  thing  in  the  present  connection  is  that  the  Bpectra 
of  the  chemical  elements  behave  exactly  in  the  aame  way  aa  the  spectra 
of  known  cotopoaods  do  when  we  employ  temperatures  far  higher  thaa 
those  which  break  np  the  compoauds;  and  indeed  in  some  cases  the 
changes  are  more  marked.  For  brevity  I  will  take  for  purposes  of 
Ulustration  three  substances,  and  deal  with  one  increase  of  temperature 
only,  a  considerable  one  and  obtainable  by  rendering  a  substance  iDcan- 
descent,  first  by  a  direct  current  of  electricity,  as  hapi>fin8  in  the 
so-called  "arc  lamps"  employed  in  electric  lighting,  and  next  by  the 
employment  of  a  powerful  induction  coil  and  battery  of  leydea  jars. 
In  laboratory  parlance  we  pass  thus  from  the  arc  to  the  jar-spark.  In 
the  case  of  magnesium,  iron,  and  calcium,  the  changes  observed  on 
passing  from  the  temperature  of  the  arc  to  that  of  the  spark  have 
been  minutely  observed.  In  each,  new  lines  are  added  or  old  ones  are 
intensified  at  the  higher  temperature.  Such  lines  have  been  termed 
^'enhanced  lines." 

These  enhanced  lines  are  not  seen  alonej  outside  the  region  of  high 
temperature  in  which  tbey  are  produced,  the  cooling  vapors  give  as  the 
cool  lines.  Still  we  can  conceive  the  enhanced  lines  to  be  seen  alone  at 
the  highest  temperature  in  a  space  sufficiently  shielded  from  the  action 
of  all  lower  temperatures,  but  such  a  shielding  is  beyond  oar  laboratory 
expedients. 

In  watching  the  appearance  of  these  special  enhanced  lines  in  stellar 
spectra  we  have  a  third  series  of  phenomena  available,  and  we  find  that 
the  results  are  absolutely  in  harmony  with  what  has  gone  before.    Thus : 

Ooseoui  stars ..  Highest  temperatare..     Strong  heliDm  and  faint  enhancBd  lines. 

u..<„Ti'  .—  iuj'_._  t™  I  Feeble  helium  and  strong  en  hanoed  lines. 
Metalhostars. .Medium  temperature..  |  j^^  ^^H^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Caibou  stars. . Lowest  temperatnre. -.     Faint  ore  lines. 

It  is  clear  now,  not  only  that  the  spectral  changes  iu  stars  are  associ- 
ated with,  or  produced  by,  changes  of  temperature,  bat  that  the  study 
of  the  enhanced  spark  and  the  arc  lines  lands  as  in  the  possibility  of  a 
rigorous  stellar  thermometry,  such  lines  being  more  easy  to  observe 
than  the  relative  lengths  of  spectmra. 

Accepting  this,  we  can  take  a  long  stride  forward  and,  by  carefully 
studying  the  chemical  revelations  of  the  spectrum,  classify  tbe  stars 
along  a  lineof  temperature.  B ut  which  line t  Werealltbestars  in  popu- 
lar phraseology  created  hot  T  If  so,  we  sboald  simply  deal  with  tbe  nm- 
ning  down  of  t«mperature,  and  because  all  the  hottest  stars  are  chem- 
ically alike,  all  cooler  stars  would  be  alike.  But  there  are  two  very 
distinct  groups  of  coolest  stars ;  and  since  there  are  two  different  kinds 
of  coolest  stars,  and  only  one  kind  of  hottest  stars,  it  can  not  be  merely 
a  (loeatioD  either  of  a  running  up  or  a  ruuuiug  down  of  temperature. 
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Many  years  of  very  detailed  inquiry  have  convinced  me  that  all  stars 
Have  the  hottest  must  be  sorted  oat  in  to  two  series — those  getting  hotter 
and  those,  like  our  sun,  getting  cooler,  and  that  the  hottest  stage  iu  the 
history  of  a  star  is  reached  near  the  middle  of  its  life. 

The  method  of  inquiry  adopted  has  beeu  to  compare  large-scale  photo- 
graphs of  the  spectra  of  the  different  stars  taken  by  my  assistants  at 
South  KensiugtOD ;  the  complete  harmony  of  the  results  obtained  along 
various  lines  of  other  work  carries  conviction  with  it. 

We  find  onrseJves  here  iu  the  presence  of  minute  details  exhibiting 
the  workiugs  of  a  chemical  law,  associated  distinctly  with  temperature; 
and  more  thau  this,  we  are  also  in  the  presence  of  high- temperature  fur- 
naces, entirely  shielded  by  their  vastness  from  the  presence  of  those  dis- 
tracting phenomena  which  we  are  never  i^ee  from  in  the  most  perfect 
conditions  of  experiment  we  can  get  here. 

What,  then,  is  the  chemical  lawl  It  is  this:  In  the  very  hottest 
stars  we  deal  with  the  gases  hydrogen,  helium,  and  doubtless  others 
still  unknown,  almost  exelnsively.  At  the  next  lowest  temperatures 
we  find  these  gases  being  replaced  by  metals  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  observed  in  our  laboratories  when  the  most  powerful  Jar-spark  is 
employed.  At  a  lower  temperature  still  the  gases  almost  disappear 
entirely,  and  the  metals  exist  in  the  state  produced  by  the  electric  arc 
Certain  typical  stars  showing  these  chemical  changes  may  be  arranged 
as  follows : 

Stan  getting  hottar.  Hotl«*t  BtBn.  Stan  ooollng. 


'     C  Tsarl  /9  Poreel 

Rigel  Y  Lyra 

a  Cfgni  Caator 

r  Cygni  Procyon 

(cOrionin  *  Aictnnie  and  Sun. 

This,  then,  is  the  resnlt  of  onr  first  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the 
various  chemical  elements  in  the  atmospheres  of  stars  generally.  We 
get  a  great  diversity,  and  we  know  that  this  diversity  accompanies 
changes  of  temperature.  We  have  also  foand  that  the  sun,  which  we 
independently  know  to  be  a  cooling  star,  and  Arcturus  are  identical 
chemically. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  presence  of  the  various  chemical  ele- 
ments generally  in  the  atmospheres  of  stars.  The  next  point  we  have 
to  consider  is,  whether  the  absorption  which  the  spectrum  indicates  for 
na  takes  place  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  atmosphere  or  only  in  certain 
levels. 

In  many  of  these  stars  the  atmosphere  may  be  millions  of  miles  high. 
In  each  the  chemical  sabstances  iu  the  hottest  and  coldest  portions 
may  be  vastly  different.  The  region,  therefore,  in  which  this  absorp- 
tion takes  place,  which  spectroscopically  enables  us  to  discriminate 
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star  from  star,  moBt  be  accnrately  known  before  we  cad  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  from  oar  inqniries. 

Oar  next  duty  then,  clearly,  is  to  study  the  snn — a  star  so  near  ua 
that  we  can  examine  the  different  parts  of  its  atmoapbere,  which  we 
can  not  do  in  the  case  of  the  more  distant  stars.  By  doing  this  we 
may  secure  facts  which  will  enable  ns  to  ascertain  in  what  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  tbe  absorption  takes  place  which  prodnces  the  Tiurious  phe- 
nomeaa  on  which  the  chemical  classificiitiou  has  been  based. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  general  spectrum  of  the  snn,  like  that  of  star» 
generally,  is  built  up  of  all  tbe  absorptions  which  can  make  themaeWes 
felt  in  every  layer  of  its  atmosphere  (torn  bottom  to  top;  that  is,  i^om 
tbe  photosphere  to  the  outermost  part  of  the  corona.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  this  spectrum  is  changeless  from  year  to  year. 

Kow,  sun-spots  are  disturbances  produced  in  the  photosphere;  and 
tbe  chromosphere,  with  its  distarbances,  called  prominences,  lies  directly 
above  it.  Here,  then,  we  are  dealing  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  sun's 
atmosphere.  We  find  first  of  all  that,  in  opposition  to  the  changeless 
general  spectrum,  great  changes  occur  with  tbe  sun-spot  period,  both  in 
the  spots  and  chromosphere. 

The  spot  spectrum  is  indicated,  as  was  found  in  1866,  by  the  widening 
of  certain  lines;  the  chromospheric  spectrnm,  as  was  found  in  1868,  by 
the  appearance  at  the  sun's  limb  of  certain  bright  lines.  In  both  cases 
the  lines  aifected,  seen  at  any  one  time,  are  relatively  few  iu  number. 

In  the  spot  spectrum,  at  a  sun-spot  miuimnm,  we  find  iron  lines 
cbiefly  affected;  at  a  maximum  they  are  chiefiy  of  unknown  or  unfa- 
miliar origin.  At  the  present  moment  the  affected  lines  are  those 
recorded  iu  the  spectra  of  vanadium  aud  scandium,  with  others  never 
seen  in  a  laboratory.  That  we  are  here  for  away  from  terrestrial 
chemical  conditions  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  gram 
of  scaadium  available  for  laboratory  use  iu  tbe  world  at  the  present 
time. 

Then  we  have  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  and  the  chromosphere. 
That  spectrum  we  are  enabled  to  observe  every  day  when  the  sun 
shines  as  conveniently  as  we  can  observe  that  of  snn  spots.  Tbe  chro- 
mosphere is  full  of  marvels.  At  first,  when  our  knowledge  of  spectra 
was  very  much  more  restricted  than  now,  almost  all  tbe  lines  observed 
were  unknown.  In  1868  I  saw  a  line  iu  the  yellow,  which  I  found 
behaved  very  much  like  hydrogen,  though  I  could  prove  that  it  was  not 
due  to  hydrogen;  for  laboratory  use  the  substance  which  gave  rise  to 
it  I  called  helium.  Next  year  I  saw  a  line  in  the  green  at  1474  of 
Kirchboff's  scale.  That  was  an  unknown  line,  but  iu  some  subsequeut 
researches  I  traced  it  to  iron.  From  that  day  to  this  we  have  observed 
a  large  number  of  lines.  They  bave  gradually  been  dragged  out  from 
tbe  region  of  the  uukuown,  and  many  are  now  recognized  as  enhwiced 
lines,  to  which  I  bave  already  called  attention  as  appearing  in  tiie 
spectra  of  metals  at  a  very  liigh  temperature. 
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Bnt  aaeta\  as  the  method  of  obseiving  the  chromosphere  withoat  au 
eclipse,  which  enables  na 

".     .     .     to  feel  from  world  to  world," 

as  TeoDysoQ  has  pnt  it,  has  proved,  we  waat  au  eclipse  to  see  It  iace  to 
&ce. 

A  tremendons  dood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  use  of 
large  iristraments  constmcted  on  a  plan  devised  by  Bespigbi  and  myself 
in  187L.  These  give  qh  au  image  of  the  chromosphere  painted  in  each 
one  of  its  radiations,  so  that  the  exact  locns  of  each  chemical  layer  is 
revealed.  Une  of  the  instriimente  employed  daring  the  Indian  eclipse 
of  this  year  is  that  used  in  photographing  the  spectra  of  stars,  so  that 
it  is  DOW  easy  to  place  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the  chromosphere 
obtained  daring  a  total  eclipse  and  of  the  varioos  stars  side  by  side. 

I  have  already  pointed  ont  that  the  chemical  classi&eatioa  indicated 
that  the  stars  next  above  the  son  in  temperature  are  represented  by  y 
Oygui  and  Procyon,  one  on  the  ascending,  the  other  on  the  descending 
branch  of  the  temperature  corve. 

Studying  the  spectra  photographed  daring  the  eclipse  of  this  year 
we  see  that  practically  the  lower  part  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  if  present 
by  itself,  would  give  aa  the  lines  which  specialize  the  spectra  of  y  Cygni 
or  Procyon. 

I  recognize  in  this  result  a  veritable  Kosetta  stone,  which  will  enable 
as  to  read  the  celestial  hieroglyphics  presented  to  as  in  atellar  opectra, 
and  help  us  to  study  the  spectra  and  to  get  at  results  much  more  dis- 
tinctly and  certainly  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  we  draw  from  the  Indian 
eclipse  ie,  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  lowest,  hottest  part  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere  does  not  write  its  record  among  the  liaea  which  build 
up  the  general  spectrum  bo  effectively  as  does  a  higher  one. 

There  was  another  point  especially  important  on  which  we  hoped  for 
information,  and  that  was  this :  Up  to  the  euiployment  of  the  prismatic 
camera  insufBcient  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  obser- 
vations made  by  an  ordinary  spectroscope  no  true  measnreof  the  height 
to  which  the  vapors  or  gases  extended  above  the  sun  conid  be  obtained; 
early  observations,  in  fact,  showed  the  existence  of  glare  between  the 
observer  and  the  dark  moon;  bence  it  must  exist  between  us  and  the 
san's  sarroundings. 

The  prismatic  camera  gets  rid  of  the  effects  of  this  glare,  and  its 
results  indicate  that  the  effective  absorbing  layer — that,  namely,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  Frauubofer  lines — is  mnch  more  restricted  in  thick- 
ness than  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  early  observations. 

We  are  justified  in  extending  these  general  conclusions  to  all  the 
stars  that  shine  in  the  heavens. 

So  mnch  then,  in  brief,  for  solar  teachings  in  relation  to  tlie  record  of 
the  absorption  of  the  lower  parts  of  stellar  atmospheres. 
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Ijet  ns  next  turn  to  the  higher  portioDS  of  the  solar  snironndiiigs,  to 
see  if  we  csd  get  any  effective  help  Irotn  them. 

In  this  matter  we  are  dependent  absolately  npon  eclipses,  and  I  shall 
fdlflll  my  task  very  badly  if  I  do  not  show  you  that  the  phenomena  then 
observable  when  the  so-called  corona  is  visible,  fnll  of  awe  and  grandenr 
to  all,  are  also  full  of  precious  teaching  to  the  student  of  science.  This 
also  varies  like  the  spots  and  proininenceB  with  the  san-spot'  period. 

It  happened  that  I  was  the  only  person  that  saw  both  the  eclipse  of 
1871  at  the  masimum  of  the  sun-spot  period  and  that  of  1878  at  mini- 
mum; the  corona  of  1871  was  as  distinct  ftvm  the  corona  of  1878  as 
anything  could  be.  In  1871  we  got  nothing  bat  bright  lines,  indicating 
the  presence  of  gaaes;  namely,  hydrogen  and  another,  since  provision- 
ally called  coroninm.  In  1878  we  got  no  bright  lines  at  all,  so  I  stated 
that  probably  the  changes  in  the  chemistry  and  appearance  of  the 
corona  would  be  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  sun-spot  period,  and 
recent  work  has  borne  out  that  suggestion. 

I  have  BOW  specially  to  refer  to  the  corona  as  observed  and  photo- 
graphed this  year  in  India  by  means  of  the  prismatic  camera,  remark- 
ing that  an  important  point  in  the  nse  of  the  prismatic  camera  is  that 
it  enables  us  to  separate  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  from  that  of  the 
prominences. 

One  of  the  chief  results  obtained  is  the  determination  of  the  position 
of  several  lines  of  probably  more  than  one  new  gas,  which,  so  far,  have 
not  been  recognized  as  existing  on  the  earth. 

Like  the  lowest  hottest  layer,  for  some  reason  or  other,  this  upper 
layer  does  not  writ«  its  record  among  the  linea  which  build  up  the 
general  spectrum. 

GBNERAl.    RESULTS    BEEtARDINa    THE    LOCD8    OP    AB80RPTI0H     IN 
STELLAR  ATHOSPHERES. 

We  learn  from  the  sun,  then,  that  the  absorption  which  defines  the 
spectrum  of  a  star  is  the  absorption  of  a  middle  region,  one  shielded 
both  from  the  highest  temperature  of  the  lowest  reaches  of  the  atmos- 
phere, where  most  tremendous  changes  are  continually  going  on  and 
the  external  region  where  the  temperature  must  be  low,  and  where  the 
metallic  vapors  must  condense. 

If  this  is  true  for  the  sun  it  mast  be  equally  true  for  Arctnrus,  which 
exactly  resembles  it.  I  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  definite  results  as  those  I  have  brought  before  you  it  is 
not  philosophical  to  assume  that  the  absorption  may  take  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  atmosphere  of  one  star  or  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere 
of  another.    The  onus  probandi  rests  upon  those  who  hold  snch  views. 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  in  detail  with  the  hotter  stare,  but  I  have 
pointed  out  that  we  have  twodistiiict  kinds  of  coolest  ones,  the  evidence 
of  their  much  lower  temperature  being  the  shortness  of  their  spectra. 
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In  one  of  these  groups  we  deal  with  absorption  alone,  as  in  those 
already  considered;  we  find  an  important  break  in  the  phenomena 
observed;  Leiinm,  hydrogen,  and  metals  have  practically  disappeared, 
and  we  deal  with  carbon  absorption  alone. 

But  the  other  gronp  nf  coolest  stars  presents  us  with  qnite  new  phe- 
nomena. Wfi  no  longer  deal  with  absorption  alone,  but  aceompanTiDg 
it  we  have  radiation,  so  that  the  spectra  contain  both  dark  lines  and 
bright  ones.  Now,  since  such  spectra  are  visible  in  the  jcase  of  new 
stars,  t,be  ephemera  of  tiie  skies,  which  may  be  said  to  exist  only  for  an 
instant  relatively,  and  when  the  disturbance  which  gives  rise  to  their 
sadden  appearance  has  ceased  we  find  their  places  occnpied  by  neb- 
ula, we  can  not  be  dealing  here  with  stars  like  the  snn,  which  has 
already  taken  some  millions  of  years  to  slowly  cool,  and  requires  more 
millions  to  complete  the  process  into  invisibility. 

The  bright  lines  seen  in  the  large  number  of  permanent  stars  which 
resemble  these  fleeting  ones— new  stars,  as  they  are  called — are  those 
discerned  in  the  once  mysterious  nebolte  whiuh,  so  far  fWim  being  stars, 
were  supposed  not  many  years  ago  to  represent  a  special  order  of 
created  things. 

Now  the  nebalie  differ  from  stars  generally  in  the  faet  that  in  their 
spectra  we  have  practically  to  deal  with  radiation  alone ;  we  study  them 
by  their  bright  lines;  the  conditions  which  produce  the  absorption  by 
which  we  study  the  chemistry  of  the  hottest  stars  are  absent. 

A  HEW  VIEW  OF  STABS. 

Here,  then,  we  are  driven  to  the  perfectly  new  idea  that  some  of  the 
cooler  bodies  in  the  heavens,  the  temperature  of  which  is  increasing  and 
which  appear  to  us  as  stars,  are  really  disturbed  nebulie. 

What,  then,  is  the  chemistry  of  the  nebulxT  It  is  mainly  gaseous; 
the  lines  of  helium  and  hydrogen  and  the  flntings  of  carbon,  already 
studied  by  their  absorption  iu  the  groups  of  stars  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  are  present  as  bright  ones. 

The  presence  of  the  lines  of  the  metals  iron,  calcium,  and  probably 
magnesium,  shows  us  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  gases  merely. 

Of  the  enhanced  metallic  lines  there  are  none;  only  the  low  temper- 
ature lines  are  present,  so  far  as  wo  yet  know.  The  temperature,  then, 
is  low,  and  lowest  of  all  in  those  nebnlte  where  carbon  flntings  are  seen 
altnoat  alone. 

A  NEW  VIEW  OF  KEBUL-ff:. 

Passing  over  the  old  views,  among  them  one  that  the  nebulte  were 
holes  in  something  dark  which  enabled  us  to  see  something  bright 
beyond,  and  another  that  they  were  com[H>8ed  of  a  fiery  fluid,  I  may 
say  that  not  long  ago  tbey  were  supposed  to  be  masses  of  gases  only, 
existing  at  a  very  high  temperatnre. 

Now,  since  gases  may  glow  at  a  low  temperature  as  well  as  at  a  high 
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oue,  the  temperatnre  eyideace  most  depend  upon  the  presence  of  cool 
metallic  lines  aud  the  absence  of  the  enhanced  ones. 

The  uebnlee,  then,  are  r^atively  cool  collections  of  some  of  the  per- 
manent gases  and  of  some  cool  metallic  vapors,  and  both  gases  and 
metals  are  precisely  those  I  have  referred  to  aa  writing  their  records 
most  visibly  in  stellar  atmospheres. 

Sow,  can  we  get.more  information  concerning  this  association  of  cer- 
tain gases  and  metalat  Id  laboratory  work  it  is  abundantly  recog- 
nized that  all  meteorites  (and  many  minerals)  when  slightly  heated 
give  oat  permanent  gases,  and  under  certain  conditions  the  spectmm 
of  the  nebulte  may  in  this  way  be  closely  approximated  to.  I  have  not 
time  to  labor  this  point,  but  I  may  say  that  a  discussion  of  all  the 
available  observations  to  my  mind  demoostrat«s  the  truth  of  the  sug- 
gestion, made  many  years  ago  by  Professor  Tait  before  any  spectro- 
scopic facts  were  available,  that  the  Debolie  are  masses  of  meteorites 
rendered  hot  by  collisions. 

Surely  human  ifnowledge  is  all  the  richer  for  this  indication  of  the 
connection  between  the  nebulae,  hitherto  the  most  mysterious  bodies 
in  the  skies,  and  the  "stones  that  foil  ttom  heaven." 

CELESTIAL  EVOLUTION. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  only  a  steppingatone,  important  though  it  be. 
It  leads  us  to  a  vast  generalization.  If  the  nebulae  are  thus  composed, 
they  are  bound  to  condense  to  centers,  however  vast  tbeir  initial  pro- 
portions, however  irregular  the  first  distribution  of  the  cosmic  clouds 
which  compose  them.  Each  pair  of  meteorites  in  collision  puts  us  in 
mental  possession  of  what  the  final  stage  must  be.  We  begin  with  a 
feebleabsorption  of  metallic  vapors  round  each  meteorite  in  coliision ;  the 
space  between  the  meteorites  is  filled  with  the  permanent  gases  driven 
out  farther  afield  and  having  no  power  to  condense.  Hence  dark 
metallic  and  bright  gas  lines.  As  time  goes  on  the  former  must  pre- 
dominate, for  the  whole  swarm  of  meteorites  will  then  form  a  gaseous 
sphere  with  a  strongly  heated  center,  the  light  of  wbicb  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  exterior  vapor. 

The  temperature  order  of  the  group  of  stars  with  bright  lines  as  well 
as  dark  ouea  in  their  spectra  has  been  traced,  and  typical  stars  indi- 
cating the  chemical  changes  have  been  as  carefnlly  stndied  as  those  in 
which  nbsorptiou  phenomena  are  visible  alone,  so  that  now  there  are 
no  breakij  in  the  line  connecting  the  nebuhe  with  the  stars  on  the  verge 
of  extinction. 

Here  we  are  brought  to  another  tremeudous  outcome — that  of  the 
evolution  of  all  cosmical  bodies  from  meteorites,  the  various  stages 
recorded  by  the  spectra  beiug  brought  alwut  by  the  various  conditions 
which  follow  from  the  conditions. 

These  are,  shortly,  that  at  first  collisions  produce  luminosity  among 
the  colliding  pai  tides  of  the  swarm,  aud  the  permanent  gases  are  given 
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off  and  fill  the  interspacee.  As  condeDBatioo  goes  on,  the  temperatnre 
at  the  center  of  condeDBation  always  increasing,  all  the  meteorites  in 
time  are  driren  into  a  state  of  gas.  Tbe  meteoritic  bombardment  prac- 
tioaUy  now  ceases  for  lack  of  material,  and  the  fdtare  history  of  the 
maSB  of  gas  is  that  of  a  cooling  body,  the  violent  motions  in  the  atmos- 
phere while  condensation  was  going  on  now  being  replaced  by  a  rela- 
tive Cf^m, 

The  absorption  phenomena  in  stellar  spectra  are  not  identical  at  the 
sfuoe  mean  temperatare  on  tbe  ascending  and  descending  sides  of 
the  cnrve,  on  account  of  tbe  tremendous  difTerence  in  the  physical 
conditions. 

In  a  oondeosing  swarm,  tbe  center  of  which  is  andergoiug  meteoritic 
bombardment  from  all  sides,  there  can  not  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
solar  chromosphere;  the  whole  mass  is  made  np  of  heterogeoeons  vapor 
at  different  temperatures  and  moving  with  different  velocities  in  dif- 
ferent regions. 

In  a  condensed  swarm,  of  which  we  can  take  the  sun  as  a  type,  all 
action  produced  from  without  has  practically  ceased ;  we  get  relatively 
a  quiet  atmosphere  and  an  orderly  assortment  of  the  vapors  from  top 
to  bottom,  disturbed  only  by  the  fall  of  condensed  metallic  vapors. 
Bat  still,  on  the  view  that  the  differences  in  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  chiefly  represent  differences  in  degree  of  condensation  and  tem- 
perature, there  can  be,  an  fond,  no  great  chemical  difference  between 
bodies  of  increasing  and  bodies  of  decreasing  temperatore.  Hence  we 
find  at  equal  mean  temperatares  on  opposite  sides  of  the  temperatnre 
cni-ve  thia  chemical  similarity  of  tbe  absorbing  vnx>ors  proved  by  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  tbe  spectra,  especially  the  identical  behavior 
of  the  enhanced  metallic  and  cleveite  lines. 

CKLBSTIAL   DISSOCIATION. 

Tbe  time  you  were  good  enongh  to  put  at  my  disposal  is  now  exhausted, 
but  I  can  not  concinde  without  stating  that  I  have  not  yet  exhausted 
all  the  conceptions  of  a  high  order  to  which  Fraunhofer's  apparently 
useless  observation  has  led  us. 

Tbe  work  which  to  my  mind  has  demonstrated  the  evolution  of  the 
cosmos  as  we  know  it  from  swarms  of  meteorites,  has  also  suggested  a 
chemical  evolution  equally  majestic  in  its  simplicity. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  pointed  out  that  all  the  facts  then  avail- 
able suggested  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  atmospheres  of  tbe  sun  and 
stars  various  degrees  of  "celestial  dissociation  "were  at  work,  a  "disso- 
ciation'' which  prevented  the  coming  together  of  the  finest  particles  of 
matter  which  at  the  temperature  of  tbe  earth  and  at  all  artificial  tem- 
peratnre yet  attained  here  compose  the  metals,  the  metalloids  and 
compounds. 

On  this  hypothesis  tbe  so-called  atoms  of  tbe  chemist  represent  not 

the  origins  of  things,  but  only  early  stages  of  tbe  evolutionary  process. 
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At  the  present  time  we  have  tens  of  tbousands  of  facts  wliicli  were 
not  available  twenty-five  years  ago.  All  these  go  to  the  sapportof  the 
hypothesis,  and  among  them  I  must  indicate  the  results  obtained  at 
the  last  eclipse,  dealing  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  snn  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  various  stars  of  higher  temperature  to  which  I  called  yonr 
attention.  In  this  way  we  oan  easily  explain  the  enhanced  lines  of  iron 
existing  practically  alone  in  Alpha  Oygni.  I  have  yet  to  learn  any 
other  explanation. 

I  have  nothing  to  take  back,  eitlier  i^om  what  I  then  said  or  what  I 
have  said  since  on  tliis  subject,  and  although  the  view  is  not  yet 
accepted,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  many  other  lines  of  work  which  are 
now  being  prosecuted  tend  to  favor  it. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  ina  not  distant 
future  the  inorganic  evolution  to  which  we  have  been  finally  led  by 
following  up  Frannhofer'a  useless  experiment  will  take  its  natural  place 
side  by  side  with  that  organic  evolution  the  demonstration  of  which  has 
been  one  of  the  glories  of  the  nineteeuth  century. 

And  finally  now  comes  the  moral  of  my  address.  If  I  have  helped  to 
show  that  observations  having  no  immediate  practical  bearing  may  yet 
help  on  the  thought  of  mankind,  and  that  this  is  a  thing  worth  the 
doing,  let  me  express  a  hope  that  sncli  work  shall  lind  no  small  place 
in  the  future  University  of  Birmingham. 
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By  Oboroes  Lechalas 


Twenty  years  ago,  while  on  a  railway  car,  I  accideiitally  made  an 
observation  which  strougly  attracted  itiy  attentiou.  Having  beld  one 
eye  closed  for  a  certain  time,  I  reopened  it  during  the  passage  of  the 
train  throngh  a  tunnel.  The  consciousness  of  a  profound  inequality  in 
the  vision  of  my  two  eyes  led  me  to  close  them  alternately,  and  I  thns 
verified  not  only  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  previously  closed  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  other,  exposed  just  before  to  the  full  light, 
bnt  also  that  there  was  a  profound  ditterence  in  the  coloration  of  the 
images.  While  in  fact  the  image  corresponding  to  the  latter  was  quite 
dearly  yellowish,  the  other  was  white  or  even  of  a  violet  hue.  This 
violet  tint,  if  real,  could  be  explained  by  tbe  phenomenon  of  contrast 
with  tbe  yellow  of  the  other  eye;  bnt  it  nevertheless  persisted,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  yellow  light,  thrown  by  a  lamp  on  objects, 
appeared  wliitR  to  an  eye  whicli  had  ceased  to  be  adapted  to  solar  ligbt. 

This  observation  naturally  leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  color  has  only 
a  purely  relative  value,  and  that  light  of  every  color  shonld  appear  col- 
orless to  an  eye  which  has  been  in  repose.  To  verify  this  hyiMtbesis  I 
bandaged  both  eyes,  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  1  opened 
them  again  in  a  room  illuminated  through  a  plate  of  blue  gelatin.  The 
blue  color  was  found  to  be  much  fainter,  bnt  quite  distinguishable. 
Repeating  tbe  experiment  with  a  plate  of  red  gelatin,  no  attenuation  of 
color  was  observed,  although  both  eyes  had  been  kept  in  darkness  for 
a  still  longer  time.  The  hypothesis  was  thus  disproved  by  experiment. 
I  did  not  continue  tbe  iuvestigation,  for  which,  besides,  I  was  not  prop- 
erly equipped  with  apparatus.  If  I  had  better  followed  the  trend  of 
scientific  research  1  wonld  bave  known  that  Dr.'Cbarpeutier,  professor  in 
the  medical  faculty  at  Nancy,  had  already  devoted  himself  to  extremely 
interesting  studies  of  this  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  he  was  soon 
followed  by  Dr.  Parinand ;  then  the  Germans  entered  the  lists,  and 
to-day  there  exists  an  extensive  scientific  literature  on  the  subject.  It 
possibly  will  not,  therefore,  be  aninteresting  to  give  a  r^snm^  of  the 
conclusions  thus  far  deduced  from  the  experimental  results  obtained. 
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Let  as  begin  with  a  stady  of  the  psychic  phenomena  which  have  been 
observed — that  is  to  say,  the  senaatioas  and  perceptions;  next  we  will 
consider  the  physiological  phenomena  to  which  these  psychic  phe> 
nomena  appear  related,  and  finally  the  theories  which  have  been  erect«d 
on  the  iramework  of  this  ensemble  of  facts  will  be  briefly  reviewed. 

1. — PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA. 

The  phenomena  which  we  are  abont  to  describe  were  first  disonssed 
in  M.  Charpeutier's  publications,  as  has  already  been  stated,  but  the 
results  reached  by  him  are  of  a  more  complicated  character  than  those 
of  U.  Parinaud,  whose  first  contributioD  on  the  subject  was  published 
in  1881,  while  that  of  his  rival  dates  back  to  1877.  It  is  as  if  Regnanlt^s 
work  had  preceded  that  of  Manotte.  Withont  pretending  to  decide 
their  dispute  in  regard  to  priority,  let  us  remark  that  it  is  easier  to 
begin  by  a  study  of  Miiriotte,  or  in  the  present  case  of  Parinand.  The 
latter,  in  a  recently  published  treatise,  summarizes  the  results  of  his 
experiments  on  the  adaptation  of  the  retina  to  obscurity  as  follows: 

1.  The  increase  in  the  sensitiveneas  of  the  retina,  which  characterizes 
adaptation  to  obscnrity,  varies  according  to  the  wave  length  of  the 
light ;  it  is  greater  the  smaller  the  wave  length.  The  influence  of  adap- 
tation which  is  zero  for  spectral  red  becomes  considerable  for  the  violet 
and  ultraviolet. 

2.  This  increase  of  sensitiveness  atTects  only  the  luminous  value  of 
simple  light.  The  color  appears  brighter  and  less  saturated.  Finally, 
after  a  sufficient  time  spent  in  darkness,  the  purest  spectral  colors  of 
feeble  intensity  are  perceived  as  uncolored  light,  the  red  alone  excepted. 

3.  This  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  is  lacking  in  the  fovea.'  The 
foveadoesnotpai'ticipateiuretinaladaptation.  Thesensiition  of  color 
not  being  altered  by  adaptation  in  the  fovea,  luminous  impressions  are 
always  perceived  in  that  region  as  colors.* 

Ou  reading  these  enunciations  one  is  struck  by  the  very  characteristic 
fact  that  atthongb  white  has  generally  been  considered  as  beingesaen- 
tially  a  complex  color,  we  see  that  for  luminous  excitations  received 
outside  the  fovea  all  light,  the  red  excepted,  is  i>erceived  first  as  color- 
less and,  for  a  retina  adapted  to  obscurity,  remains  strongly  dilated  in 
appearance,  whatever  be  its  intensity.  There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of 
sensibility  which,  according  to  M.  Gharpentier,  may  be  dietingnished 
by  the  terms  luminous  sensibility  (properly  so  called)  and  chromatic 
sensibility  ^  It  may  be  remarked  that,  although  disregarded  in  the  old 
scientiflc  literature,  these  two  kinds  of  sensibility  have  been  long 
^miliar  to  ordinary  observation,     "  At  night  all  cats  are  gray,"  says  the 

'  This  18  tbe  tuue  of  the  small  hollow  which  exiate  in  tta«  middle  of  the  yellow 
epot  and  oa  which  the  image  u  focused  ia  centcal  vision. 

*La  VieioD,  Etude  phfaiologiqae,  8ro.,  218  pp.,  Octave  Doin,  1898,  pp.  47-18. 

'  La  Lunii&re  et  les  CoulecCB  an  point  de  tdo  phyeiologiqne,  toI.  I,  8to,  353  pp., 
Biblioth^neBclentiflqiie  contemporaine,  Bailli^re  et  HU,  1888.    See  p.  308. 
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proverb,  and  how  often  have  ve  oot  repeated :  *'It  is  too  dark  to  dis- 
tiognish  colors."  Tbe  poet  Baoan,  vbo  bad  ao  affection  for  nature  so 
rare  in  bis  time,  tells  as  fartbermore  in  his  Bergeries : 


Before  taking  np  tbe  stody  of  Cbarpentier's  researches  we  will  first 
coDsidet  tbe  variation  of  chromatic  sensibility  io  tbe  difliorent  parts  of 
the  retina.  To  qnote  M.  Parinaad:  "Chromatic  sensibility  decreases 
from  the  center  to  the  periphery,  whether  or  not  tbe  retina  be  adapted 
to  obscurity.  Besides,  it  decreases  nneqnally  for  tbe  different  colors. 
Tbe  radial  distance  at  which  a  color  ceases  to  be  perceived  varies 
according  to  the  intensity  of  illamination,  the  saturation  of  the  color, 
and  in  addition  according  to  the  extent  of  the  colored  surface.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  define  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision  for  each 
color.  Tbe  relatioos  which  these  fields  of  vision  bear  to  one  another 
are,  on  the  contrary,  quite  fixed.  The  fandamental  colors  are  lost  to 
perception  in  passing  from  the  center  to  tbe  periphery  of  the  retina  in 
the  following  order:  Green,  red,  yellow,  blue.  It  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  iwripheral  parts  of  the  retina  present  a  normal  Daltonism; 
indeed,  in  certain  regions  one  can  observe  color-blindness  for  tbe  green 
and  red,  with  normal  vision  for  the  yellow  and  blue,  as  in  Daltonism.'^' 

Mention  m.nst  also  be  made  of  tbe  faculty  of  visnal  definition — that 
is  to  say,  of  tbe  faenit?  of  {lerceiving  forms.  This  attains  its  greatest 
perfection  in  the  fovea,  and  decreases  rapidly  with  the  distance  there- 
from ;  bnt,  as  stated  above,  when  the  retina  is  strongly  adapted  the 
fovea  is  relatively  much  less  sensitive  than  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
retina.  The  latter  teud  to  supplement  the  central  portions,  and  thns 
the  definition  increases  from  the  center  to  the  periphery. 

Let  us  now  study  anew  the  same  phenomena  auder  the  direction  of 
Gharpentier.  There  will  necessarily  be  some  repetition,  but  it  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  clearly  understand  in  what  respects  this  investi- 
gator agrees  with  tbe  former  and  in  what  he  differs.  A  r^snm^  of  bis 
investigations  has  been  given  in  the  treatise  already  cited,  "LaLomi^re 
et  les  Gonlenrs,"  and  also  in  an  article  on  "The  origin  and  mechanism 
of  the  different  varieties  of  Inminous  sensations.'" 

"  In  exploring,  by  means  of  a  special  photometer  and  by  the  method 
of  miuimnm  perceptibility,  tbe  sensitiveness  of  different  parts  of  the 
retina,  I  have  shown,"  says  Oharpentier,  "  that  the  acuteuess  of  per- 
ception of  uncolored  light  (that  is,  white  light,  including  the  different 
shades  between  white  and  blacii)  is  equally  great  on  every  part  of 
the  retina  except  at  the  center,  where  it  is  least.     Uolor  sensibility 

'  C'Mt  I'ombre  da  la  anit,  dont  la  noite  plUenr 
Pcint  1m  champs  et  1m  prds  d'uue  mdme  oauleat. 
•Page  71. 

'La  ReTve  Gt^n^rale  den  Scienoea  PurM  et  Appliqn^ea,  July  15,  1698.  The  eome 
review  fa»d  pabliahed  H.  Parinand'B  artiole  oa  tbe  fnuotionaof  the  retina(April,  1898). 
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varies  in  au  eutirely  different  muiner ;  it  dimLnislies  legalarl;  from  the 
center  to  tUe  pmpbeiy,  where  it  has  even  appeared  to  certain  experi- 
menters to  be  entirety  absent.'  *  ■  *  The  sensation  of  white,  wbich 
according  to  Helmfaoltz  is  the  most  complex  sensation,  is,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, the  most  sim^  and  the  one  most  easily  produced.  If  any 
simple  spectral  color  be  presented  to  the  eye,  the  first  sensation 
produced  (that  which  requires  the  least  light  for  exciting  the  retina) 
is  a  purely  colorless  sensation.  To  prodnc«  He  idea  of  color  it  is  neces- 
sary to  more  strongly  excite  the  retina,  to  present  to  it  aauioh  stronger 
stimulus.  •  •  • 

"Then,  again,  these  two  functions  may  vary  independently  of  one 
another,  not  only  on  account  of  their  different  localization,  but  also 
because  of  the  different  inflnences  exerted  on  them  by  certain  physio- 
logical conditions.  Thns  1  showed  in  1878  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
eye  to  obacnrity  increases  the  luminous  sensibility  and  hardly  affects 
the  chromatic  sensibility;  hence  the  tact,  inexplicable  in  the  Helm- 
holtz  theory,  that  a  simple  color  seen  by  an  eye  that  has  been  kept  in 
darkness  is  perceived  mixed  with  white.  If  this  is  taken  together  with 
the  fact  that  a  pure  color  that  appears  saturated  at  the  center  of  the 
retina,  appears  more  and  more  mixed  with  white  (finally  becoming 
entirely  white  or  gray)  in  proportion  as  it  is  viewed  more  indirectly,  it 
is  easily  seen  with  what  facility  white  is  produced  by  a  phyaio^y 
simple  excitation.  •  •  ■ 

"On  December  27,  1880,  I  differentiated  a  new  ninction  of  the 
retina,  independent  of  Inminoua  aensibility  and  of  chromatic  sensi- 
bility, namely,  visual  sensibility.  I  showed  that  the  perception  of  a 
group  of  small  luminous  points  in  central  vision  passes  through  two 
phases,^  precisely  analogous  to  the  two  phases  of  color  perception ;  the 
one  of  indistinct  vision  (gross  visual  seuaibility),  the  other  of  distinct 
vision  (visual  sensibility,  properly  so  called).  The  first  reqnires  for  its 
excitation  less  light  than  the  second  and  may  vary  independently  of 
the  other." 

After  having  allnded  to  the  researches  of  M.  Parinaod  of  1891,  M. 
Gharpentier  continues  as  follows: 

"During  these  two  years  MH.  Mac£  de  I>pinay  and  Nicati  published 
their  valuable  researches  on  the  distribution  of  brightness  and  of  visual 
definition  in  the  spectrum,  and  discovered  the  important  fact  that 
lominoQS  intensity  and  visibility  do  not  vary  in  the  same  ratio  tiom 
one  color  to  another,  the  brightness  relatively  predominating  in  the 
more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum." 

These  statements,  which  are  taken  from  the  article  in  the  Revae 
G^n^rale,  could  he  advantageously  completed  by  the  details  given  in 
the  treatise  ou  light  and  color;  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will 
simply  give  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  ratio  between  the  intensity  required  for  prodncing  a 
luminoDB  sensatioi)  and  a  clearly  distingnishabie  color  sensation  throagh- 
oat  the  different  parts  of  the  spectrom. 


<  Cbarp«iKieT  adds  that  this  Is  «] 
'  By  direct  vHaioD,  la  underBtocNl  vision  by  maans  of  th<<  furea;  atul  by  indireot 
Tiaioo,  that  by  luoanH  of  the  ecceatric  parts  of  the  retiua. 
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It  should  be  remarked  that  these  ratios '  were  determined  for  an 
eye  kept  for  twenty  minotes  iu  darkness.  If  au  eye  uot  adapted  bad 
been  tested  the  above  ratios  would  have  been  rednced,  as  it  U  well 
known  thatitslamiuons  sensibility  is  much  less.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
interesting  fact  that  the  qaautity  of  light  necessary  for  the  perception  of 
color  remains  very  nearly  constant.  Fortbermore,  if  one  adds  white  light 
to  a  mono-chromatic  light,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  necessary  for  the 
recognition  of  its  color  remains  almost  invariable.  If  the  resolts 
obtained  by  M.  Charpentier  and  M.  Parinaud  are  compared,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  differ  but  slightly.  According  to  M.  Parinand,  red  cannot 
give  rise  to  a  Inminous  sensation  without  color,  even  in  indirect  vision, 
and,  on  the  other  haod,  iu  the  yellow  spot  all  the  colors  appear  at  first 
sight  as  colored.  Although  M.  Charpentier  denies  these  propositions, 
he  nevertheless  recognizes  that  chromatic  sensibility  is  best  developed 
at  the  center  of  the  retina.  M.  Parinaud,  on  his  side,  formally  recog- 
nizes the  decrease  of  chromatic  sensibility  from  the  center  to  the  periph- 
ery of  the  retina,  and  even  bis  denial  that  red  can  produce  a  luminoas 
sensation  witboot  color  is  not  absolute,  since  he  recognizees  that  certain 
ports  of  the  retina  can  not  perceive  this  color. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  German  physicists  and  physiologists 
took  up  the  study  of  the  same  phenomena  after  the  French  savants, 
and,  judging  from  the  excellent  reviews  pablished  by  M.  Victor  Henri 
in  successive  volumes  of  "  I/Aunee  Fsychologiqne,"  the  phenomena 
observed  across  the  Bhine  are  iu  exact  agreement  with  the  enuncia- 
tions of  M.  Parinaud.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  bis  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  German  laboratories  have  prevented  M.  Henri  from 
reminding  Koenig  and  Von  Kries  to  respect  the  rights  of  priority  of 
Charpentier  and  Parinaud.  Professor  Nnel,  of  Ghent,  iu  reviewing  the 
researchesof  Yon  Kries  iu  "Les  Archives  d'Ophtalmologie,"  adds  to  his 
analysis  the  following  reflections:  "It  seems  tome  that  the  authors 
across  the  Khine  are  too  neglectful  of  the  preponderating  merit  which 
our  French  collaborators  have  had  iu  the  elaboration  of  these  new 
ideas,"  Without  wishing  to  dwell  longer  than  necessary  on  this  detail, 
I  have  thought  that  it  should  uot  be  passed  over  in  sileuce. 

The  first  publication  of  Von  Kries  on  this  subject  appeared  in  1804, 
and  (thanks  to  the  review  by  M.  Victor  Henri)  we  will  be  able  to  sum- 
marize his  results.  Hillcbrand  had  shown  in  18$9  that  if  the  eye  be 
adapted  to  obscurity,  a  spectrum  whose  brightness  is  continuously 


iL»  Kovue  General.',  ate.,  July  li3,  189K,  p.  21*. 
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decreased  will  flually  appear  as  an  illuminated  colorless  band,  Bepeat- 
ing  this  experiment,  Von  Kries  showed  that  this  is  only  true  for  indirect 
vision  for  tbe  fovea,  altliough  leas  sensitive  to  the  simple  luminous 
sensation,  perceives  the  colors  disappear  withont  becoming  white. 

In  the  same  year  Koenig  made  similar  observations. 

In  1895  Bering,  in  an  important  paper  ou  the  Furkinje  phenomenon,  of 
which  we  will  speak  later,  established  the  fact  that  with  dark  sur- 
roundings colors  appear  leas  saturated,  a  lesalt  of  great  imjiortanee, 
according  to  M.  Henri,  although  well  known  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
we  might  add. 

In  1896  Von  Kries  established  the  tact  tbat  in  the  fovea  tbe  ratio  of 
the  intensities  of  the  different  spectral  colors  does  not  vary  with  the 
illu  mi  nation,  as  is  the  case  in  indirect  vision.  He  also  showed  that  red 
is  an  exception  to  the  law  according  to  which  spectral  colors  appear  as 
UDColored  in  indirect  vision. 

In  1897  the  investigations  on  visnal  sensations  rapidly  increased, 
especially  in  the  laboratory  of  Von  Kries  at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgan. 

Ton  Kries,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Nagel,  was  engaged  particularly 
in  experimentally  testing  Hering's  law  in  regard  to  tbe  white  valne  of 
a  mlxtnre  of  two  spectral  colors,  and  they  discovered  that,  even  if  it 
be  verified  by  observations  made  witli  tbe  yellow  spot,  it  is  no  longer 
the  same  in  indirect  vision  by  means  of  a  retina  adapted  to  obscurity.' 
They  also  studied  tbe  variations  in  the  brightness  of  different  colors, 
according  as  the  eye  is  adapted  to  the  fnll  daylight  or  to  obscurity. 
They  showed  tbat  in  central  vision  colors  never  give  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  gray,  as  in  i>eripheral  vision,  and  finally  they  determined  the 
sensitiveness  of  tbe  different  par^  of  tbe  retina  to  various  chromatic 
excitations. 

Interesting  comparisons  might  be  made  between  their  numerical  re- 
sults and  those  obtained  by  MM.  Charpentier  and  Parinaud,  but  taken 
as  a  whole  they  do  not  bring  to  light  anything  new.  Kries  and  his 
collaborators  have,  however,  made  carious  observations  ou  subjects 
totally  or  partially  color-blind,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
later.  Ooncerning  some  of  tlie  experiments  of  Shermano  that  tend  to 
prove,  in  contradiction  to  Kries  and  Koenig  (and  let  as  add  in  contra- 
diction to  Parinaud,  bnt  in  agreement  with  Charpentier),  that  points 
very  feebly  illumiuated  are  seen  as  uncolored  by  the  yellow  spot,  M. 
Henri  objects  that  the  fixation  of  the  images  is  very  difScult  under 
these  circumstances  and  consequently  these  images  may  very  easily 
wander  from  the  aforesaid  sjwt. 

By  this  brief  analysis  of  the  German  researches  it  may  be  sees 
tbat  as  a  whole  they  have  fnlly  confirmed  the  results  previous^ 
obtained  by  Charpentier  and  Parinaud.  Before  taking  up  a  study  of 
tbe  physiological  conditions  which  appear  to  nnderlie  these  phenomena 

'  It  ie  nnfortauatt)  that  M.  Viutor  Henri,  ordiuariljr  bo  exact,  hw)  given  la  his 
aualyaia  a  table  of  tignres  difficult  to  inteipiet. 
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it  remains  to  be  sbown  how  they  accoant  for  certain  well-known  facts 
which  have  remained  isolated  and  have  not  appeared  to  be  logically 
connected  with  the  rest. 

In  1826  Porkinje  pointed  oat  the  change  which  a  color  nndergoes 
if  its  intensity  be  gradaally  diminished;  for  example,  if  ve  take  two 
pieces  of  colored  papra^,  the  one  red  and  the  other  bine,  the  latter  of 
which,  onder  a  moderate  illnmination,  appears  darker  than  the  former, 
aud  gradaally  decrease  the  illaminatioa  of  the  chamber  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  blue  paper  will  gradaally  be  seen  to  become 
relatively  lighter  than  the  red.  Indeed  it  is  possible,  by  still  further 
diminishing  the  intensity  of  illamination,  to  reach  a  stage  when  the 
bine  paper  will  appear  whitish  gray  and  the  red  paper  entirely  black. 
This  is  called  the  Purkinje  phenomenon.  Parluand,  in  a  rr^sum^  of  his 
previous  studies  in  his  treatise  ou  vision,'  explains  the  phenomenon  in 
this  manner:  "It  is  not  the  differences  of  intensity  of  the  colors  that 
prodnces  the  phenomenon,  but  differences  in  the  illamination  of  the 
retina  which  observes  them.  The  phenomenon  is  due,  not  to  an  objec- 
tive, but  to  a  snbjective  canse,  and  finds  its  nataral  explanation  in  the 
propertiee  of  the  retina.  It  results  from  the  unequal  intlnence  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  retina  to  rays  of  different  refi-angibility,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  adaptation  only  aft'ects  the  luminous  value  of  colors 
and  not  the  color  sensation  itself^" 

Hering,  in  an  article  pablished  in  1896,  arrived  at  analogous  conclu- 
sions. He  discovered,  in  fact,  that  the  diniiuutiou  in  the  intensity  of 
colors  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  Purkinje  pheaomeaon;  this 
manifests  itself  if  the  room  in  which  the  subject  is  placed  be  darkened, 
and  is  the  more  pronounced  the  more  perfectly  the  eye  is  adapted  to 
obscurity.    It  is  more  characteristic  of  indirect  than  of  dii'ect  vision. 

In  1896  Yon  Kries  showed  that  the  Fnrkinje  phenomenon  is  absent  in 
direct  vision,  and  for  indirect  vision  its  intensity  is  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  darkness. 

All  these  results,  according  to  Parinaod,  appear  fully  explained  by 
the  fiindamental  phenomena  discovered  by  himself  aud  Obarpentier, 
The  latter,  however,  explains  the  results  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner. By  observing  for  each  spectral  color  the  additional  illumination 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  eye  to  distinguisb  the  difference 
between  the  new  and  the  previoas  illumination,  he  deduces  a  carve 
showing  the  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  and  the 
intensity  of  its  stimulus,  according  to  Fechner's  principle,  without, 
however,  being  able  to  verify  the  law  which  bears  the  latter's  name. 
He  has  thus  established  that  the  less  refrangible  colors  gain  much 
more  in  brightness  than  the  more  refrangible  ones  when  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  continuously  increased.'  From  this  observation  the  Pur- 
kinje phenomenon  can  be  deduced.    It  will  also  be  remarked  that 

'Op.  oit.,  p.  67. 

*  La  Lnmiire  et  1m  Conlenn,  p.  33S. 
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these  experimenta  vere  made  od  eyes  adapted  to  obscurity.  TJuder  these 
laronmstaDces  it  might  possibly  be  questioned  if,  when  the  lamiuons 
points  observed  become  safficiently  bright,  the  adaptation  of  the  cor- 
responding x>ointB  of  the  retina  does  not  diminish.  However,  if  this 
vere  the  case,  it  should  resnlt  in  incrbasing  the  smallest  perceptible 
difference  for  the  more  refrangible  colors.  It  is  quite  evident  that  Obar- 
pentier's  ezplanation  only  differs  in  form  from  that  of  Parinand.  As 
a  conuterproof  it  would  be  interesting  to  repeat  Oharpentier's  experi- 
ments on  eyes  adapted  to  light,  the  eye  being  subjected  to  full  daylight 
ttetween  two  consecutive  observations.  Id  passing  I  might  call  atten- 
tion to  a  complex  plieuoBeBOD,  «a8tty  obrorvable,  in  which  the  Fnr- 
kiiije  phenomenon  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  effect  of  contrast. 

In  a  poorly  iltumiuated  cburch  jnst  at  daybreak  the  Btained-gliiss 
windows  at  a  certain  moment  assame  an  aspect  that  is  at  first  surpris- 
ing; of  all  the  colors,  the  blue  alone  appears  with  any  brilliancy. 
It  woald  be  superfluous  to  empbasi7.e  the  fact  that  the  contrast  of 
the  yellowish  color  of  the  interior  light  is  added  to  the  Fnrkinje 
phenomtiuon. 

There  i«  another  fact  to  which  I  have  not  as  yet  alluded,  but  which 
I  have  always  observed  in  myself.  When  attempting,  in  a  poor 
light,  to  read  fine  print  I  instinctively  make  use  of  monocular  vision. 
This  appears  to  result  fh>m  the  faot  that  under  these  circumstances  one 
naturally  has  recourse  to  indirect  vision,  which  is  alone  benefited  by 
adaptation  to  obscurity  and  which  is  difficult  to  adjust  to  binocular 
vision.  It  would  be  posaiblf  to  continue  the  enumeration  of  phenomena 
related  to  the  fundamental  observations  of  Charpentier  and  Parinand, 
but  it  is  better  to  tarn  now  to  the  examinatiou  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
tures and  the  cbemico-pbysiological  phenomena  which  appear  to  be 
related  to  the  characteristic  perceptions  which  we  have  lieen  discussing. 

II. — PHY8T0L0OI0AL  FHENOIOINA. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  optic  nerve,  after  having  entered  the  eye- 
ball at  the  blind  spot,  designated  as  the  papilla,  spreads  out  in  such  a 
mauuer  as  to  form  what  is  called  the  internal  layer  of  the  retina,  but 
which  could  as  well  be  called  its  external  layer,  for  while  it  is  internal 
from  the  geometric  standpoiut,  as  being  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
eyeball,  it  is  external  with  respect  to  the  tissues  which  envelop  the  eye. 
The  nerve  fibers  thus  spi  ead  out  curve  back  toward  the  exterior,  and 
finally  terminate  in  the  layer  of  rods  and  coues,  or  Jacob's  membrane, 
about  60  microns  thick.  This  layei'  is  covered  with  pigmentary  cells, 
in  which  the  terminal  organs  of  the  optic  nerve  are  more  or  less  buried. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  furthermore,  that  the  nerve  fibers,  before 
reaching  the  membrane,  penetrate,  one  by  one,  large  cells  which  ate 
provided  with  many  prolongations  toward  the  external  layers.  This 
description  is  quite  abbreviated,  for  not  less  than  10  different  layers 
are  distinguishable  within  the  thickness  of  the  retina.     An  examina- 
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tion  of  the  different  re^ns  of  tbe  retina  shows  that  the  cooes,  which 
are  on  the  averaj^e  20  times  less  nnmerons  than  the  rods,  alone  exist  in 
the  jiellow  spot,  bnt  are  more  and  more  ontnnmbered  by  the  rods  as 
one  approaches  the  periphery.  The  cones  of  the  "  macula. "  or  yellow 
spot  are,  besides,  more  elongated  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  retina.  The  multipolar  cells,  referred  to  above,  increase  iu  number 
and  are  only  bipolar  in  the  macnla,  bnt  they  disappear  in  the  fovea 
which  lies  at  tbe  center  of  the  spot. 

Besides  these  details  in  regard  to  the  constitation  of  the  retina,  those 
OOBeemiiig  visual  purple  or  erythropKine  must  be  given.  For  many 
yeara  certain  anatanuta  had  eaUed  atteatkm  to  a  red  pigment  in  the 
retinas  of  certain  animals,  bot  the  eredit  of  empbiwirim:  the  TmpwtMiwe 
of  this  substance  belongs  to  Boll.*  Iu  1876  he  discovered  tbe  existence 
of  a  red  coloring  matter  in  the  rods  of  the  frog,  which  undergoes  a  change 
if  sal^ectod  to  the  iudnence  of  light.  This  material,  which  remains 
unchanged  in  frogs  kept  In  obscurity,  becomes  paler  when  the  animals 
are  exposed  to  the  light,  and  if  they  are  kept  in  sunlight  the  retina 
becomes  colorless.  Betinan  removed  in  darkness  may  take  several 
minutes  to  decolorize  in  daylight.  In  mammals  the  decolorization  is 
much  more  rapid.  Boll  established,  furthermore,  that  tbe  color  lost  iu 
frogs  exposed  to  sunlight  is  reprodnced  in  darkness,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  recognize  the  nature  of  this  coloration,  which  he  was  led  to  attribute 
to  a  lamellar  stmctnre  of  the  rods  and  not  to  a  coloring  matter.  Khhne 
succeeded,  on  the  other  hand,  in  isolating  the  coloring  matter  by  means 
of  a  solntion  of  bile  or  of  cholate  of  sodinm.  The  solution  of  visual 
pnrple  thns  obtained  changes  from  red  to  yellow  nnder  the  influence  of 
light,  nud  hnatly  becomes  colorless.  This  decoloration,  according  to 
Kiihne,  is,  moreover,  much  more  rapid  in  that  region  of  the  spectram 
comprised  between  t^e  greenish-yellow  and  the  indigo  than  elsewhere. 
Red  is  the  least  active  color,  even  less  active  than  the  ultraviolet  rays. 

The  yellow  material,  produced  by  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  vis- 
ual red,  follows  a  slightly  different  law  of  decoloration,  Tbe  chemical 
action  of  radiations  being  related  to  their  absorption,  the  decolorizing 
actiou,  nearly  absent  in  tbe  red  and  yellow,  is  at  a  maximum  in  the 
violet  and  is  quite  strongly  developed  in  the  ultraviolet. 

Without  wishing  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  these 
experiments,  we  can  hardly  omit  reference  to  veritable  photographs, 
known  nnder  the  name  of  optograms,  which  Kiibne  has  been  able  to 
produce  on  the  retinas  of  rabbits  and  frogs.  It  might  be  i)ointed  out 
that,  disregarding  certain  apparent  exceptions,  nocturnal  animals  have 
a  retina  abundantly  provided  with  visual  pnrple,  while  the  purple,  as 
well  as  the  rods,  is  wanting  in  those  animals  which  sleep  at  night — for 
example,  poultry. 

The  visual  purple  has  still  another  characteristic  property.    Previous 

'  All  article  b;  W«iw  on  the  chemioal  theory  of  visiou,  la  La  Kevu«  O^D^mle, 
M&rcb  30,  1S05,  in  fro«ly  niiule  uhd  of  iu  the  r£sum£  of  this  aubject. 
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to  the  discovery  of  Boll,  Helmholtz  had  discoTered  the  pheuomeoon  of 
fluorescence  id  the  retaoa;  Bvald  and  Kiibne  established  the  fact  that 
this  property  belongs  only  to  those  parts  of  the  retina  which  contain 
the  pnrple.  In  order  to  rerify  this  iu  a  marked  manner  it  is  necessary, 
however,  to  experiment  with  an  anbleaohed  retina  from  the  living 
subject.  A  retina  saturated  with  pnrple  f^ives  rise  to  a  whitish  fluor- 
escence, which  changes  to  greenish  as  soon  as  the  retinal  yellow 
predominates,  and  finally  becomes  green  for  a  decolorized  retina. 
These  observations,  of  a  physical  character,  bring  us  at  ouce  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have  been  snggested  to 
connect  them  with  the  phenomena  of  aensibility  discussed  iu  Part  I. 
The  theories  (pro{ierly  so  called)  which  attempt  to  explain  in  a  system- 
atic manner  the  origin  of  color  seusation  will  be  reserved  for  Part  IIL 

From  1881  to  1885  Pariuaud  published  a  series  of  studies  in  which  he 
emphasized  tbe  separate  and  distinct  roles  played  by  the  rods  and  the 
cones  in  vision.  As  stated  above,  neither  rods  nor  visual  pnrple  are 
found  in  the  fovea  of  which  the  sensitiveness  is  uot  at  all  increased  by 
darkness;  aud,  moreover,  since  darkness  influences  only  the  luminons 
sensation  aud  not  the  chromatic  sensation,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
cones  are  the  organs  of  color  sensation,  while  tbe  rods  and  the  visnal 
pnrpte  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Pariuaud  flnda  a  coiilirmation  of 
this  opinion  in  persons  atSicted  with  bemeralopia;  that  is  to  say,  inca- 
pable of  seeing  in  a  dim  light.  Iu  these  the  functions  of  the  fovea, 
where  there  is  no  purple,  are  intact;  and  on  the  other  band,  bemeralo- 
pia carries  with  it  no  deterioration  of  color  vision.  Moreover,  iu  Dal- 
tonism the  luminous  valne  of  the  colors  not  perceived  is  unafTected,  at 
least  if  the  retina  be  adapted  to  obscurity. 

Later,  in  1894,  Pariuaud  emphasized  the  rAle  which  the  fluorescence 
of  the  retina  plays  iu  luminous  sensation.  Helmholtz  denied  this 
explanation,  basing  his  argument  on  its  greenish  coloration.  This 
coloration  is,  moreover,  not  essential,  as  we  have  seen,  and  there  can, 
moreover,  be  no  necessary  correlation  between  the  objective  properties 
of  the  luminous  agentand  the  sensation  which  it  provokes;  however,  it 
does  not  seem  to  ua  that  Parinand  gives  any  proof  of  his  own  hypothe- 
sis, since,  as  fluoresceuce  constantly  accompanies  the  purple  and  never 
exists  without  it,  it  therefore  appears  impossible  to  separate  its  influ- 
ence from  that  of  the  other  projterties  of  the  purple.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  sensation  provoked  by  the  blue,  violet, 
aud  ultraviolet  radiations  on  a  retina  previonsly  subjected  to  darkness 
presents  the  special  characteristics  of  sensatiouB  prodnced  by  fluo- 
rescing bodies,  and  that  the  highly  refrangible  radiations  are  at  the 
same  time  those  which  afTect  the  purple  and  produce  the  phenomena  of 
fluorescence. 

However  this  may  be,  Pariuaud  admits  that  there  is  a  certain  difference 
between  the  action  of  visnal  pnrple  and  the  fluorescence  of  inorganic 
substances.    The  latter  does  uot  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  any  dis- 
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engagemeot  of  electricity  or  heat,  wbile  several  experimenters  have 
verified  that  it  Ib  otherwise  in  the  ease  at  haad.  Since  1874 — that  is  to 
Bay,  before  the  discovery  of  visaal  parple^Dewar  has  recognized  that 
the  action  of  light  on  the  retina  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
an  electromotive  force,  measurable  hy  means  of  a  galvanometer. 
Having  eonfirnied  this  observation,  Johannes  Chatio  established  the 
effect  of  obscaration  on  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  the  unequal 
action  of  the  difTerent  radiations;  in  addition,  he  verified  that  the 
greatest  electro-motive  force  is  fonnd  in  those  species  in  which  the 
purple  predominates,  as  in  the  lobster.  All  these  circnmstances  tend 
to  show  that  the  disengagement  of  electricity  is  principally  caused  by 
physico-chemical  action  that  has  its  seat  in  the  visual  purple. 

The  conceptions  of  Parinand,  which  may  indeed  be  reduced  to  the 
perception  of  colors  by  the  cones  and  of  colorless  light  by  the  rods 
under  the  action  of  the  purple,  have  been  readopted  by  Von  Kries 
since  1894,  and,  indeed,  M.  Victor  Henri,  in  referring  to  tfaem,  constantly 
calls  it  the  theory  of  Kries.  Parioaud,  who  claims  very  properly  the 
rights  of  priority,  moreover  adds  that  Schaltze,  as  early  as  1866, 
pointed  out  the  probable  difference  in  the  r61e  of  the  cones  and  that  of 
the  rods,  a  difference  which  he  based  on  their  nneqnal  distrtbation  in 
the  retina  and  on  the  diminntion  in  the  intensity  of  color  vision  at  ita 
periphery,  where  the  cones  are  rare.  Schnltze's  opinion,  however, 
remained  unnoticed,  hut  fortunately  it  has  now  been  completed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  pnrple  and  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  made 
upon  it.  Therefore  Schultze  appears  to  deserve  an  eminent  place  in 
the  development  of  the  subject  near  Parinaud.  The  investigations  of 
Koenig  and  of  Kilhne  appear  to  be  much  more  original  than  those  of 
Kries;  for  by  comparing  the  absorption  curves  of  visual  purple  and 
yellow,  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  with  tbose  of  the  luminous 
impression  and  its  variation  for  the  different  spectral  colors,  they 
have  tmly  completed  the  results  of  Parinaud.  In  the  article  of  Weiss, 
already  referred  to,  I  found  some  very  curious,  carves,  showing  the 
proportionality  between  the  luminous  impression  and  the  absorption 
of  the  rays  by  the  visual  purple.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to 
these  investigations  in  Part  111. 

III.— THEOHIEB  OF  COLOR  PERCEPTION. 

In  all  that  precedes  we  have  seen  that  certain  anatomical  elements 
appear  to  be  involved  in  color  perception  and  that  the  different  radia- 
tions exercise  an  influence  more  or  less  great  on  the  luminons  sen- 
sation, bat  nothing  has  so  fbr  been  said  concerning  the  mechanism  of 
differentiation  in  color  perception.  Here  it  must  he  clearly  recognized 
that  we  are  on  unsafe  ground;  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
experimental  evidence,  the  hypotheses  become  more  audacious  and  are 
oft«n  too  for  removed  firom  the  possibility  of  experimental  controL 
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yevertheleSB,  a  rapid  review  uf  tlie  principal  liypotheseB  whicli  have 
bt^n  advanced  by  scientists  may  not  be  entirely  without  interest. 

The  flrst  hypotheais  that  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is  the  aaanmp- 
tiiiu  that  for  each  wave  leugth  of  light  there  corresponds  a  diBtinct 
kind  of  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  consequently  a  distinct  sen- 
aation,  but  this  idea,  which  at  first  sight  appears  so  simple,  is  open 
to  a  very  grave  objection,  which  has  given  birth  to  the  trichromatic 
theory  which  the  name  of  the  great  Helmholtz  has  endowed  with  a 
remarkable  authority,  notwithstanding  that  ho  is  not  the  author  of  the 
theory;  neither  does  be  claim  authorship,  for  he  had  himself  declared 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  Young.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  it  was 
developed  several  years  before  the  publication  of  his  treatise  on  physio- 
logical optics,  with  all  tbe  accompaniment  of  general  conceptions  that 
give  to  it  its  philosophic  sco[)e. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  treatise  that  appeared  in 
1855,  entitled,  "  Electro- dyn ami sme  vital,"  under  the  iioni  de  plume  of 
Philips,  uuder  which  the  real  author,  M.  Durand  (de  Gros),  then  pro- 
scribed, bid  hia  identity.  The  basis  of  the  trichromatic  theory  is  fouud 
in  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  specific  energy  of  the  nerves,  according  to  which 
each  nerve  filament  can  only  act  in  a  single  manner,  and  conseiiuently 
can  only  provoke  sensations  differentiated  by  their  intensity.  Apply- 
ing tbia  theory  to  tbe  whole  nervous  system,  Durand  summarizes  it  as 
follows; 

"1.  Tbe  nature  of  each  animal  or  vegetal  function  depends  essen- 
tially on  the  characteristic  activity  of  its  corresponding  nerve  fiber  or 
fibers. 

"2.  Tiie  characteristic  activity  of  every  nerve  fiber  is  its  invariable 
attribute." ' 

Applying  this  theory  further  on  he  expresses  himself  thus: 

"  It  would  he  carrying  these  principles  too  far  to  assume  tbe  exiat«iice 
of  a  distinct  faculty  and  of  a  distinct  individual  nerve  fiber  for  each  of 
the  varieties  of  sensation  that  can  be  experienced.  It  is  conceivable, 
indeed,  that  tbo  same  agent  might  excite  the  same  sensitive  faculty 
with  an  unequal  intensity  *  *  *.  Thus,  although'  still  remaining 
invariable  in  its  nature,  a  seusittve  faculty  might  vary  in  the  degree  of 
excitation  to  which  it  is  susceptible,  and,  moreover,  it  is  very  easy  to 
comprehend  that  two  or  more  sensitive  faculties  excited  simultaneously 
might  give  rise  to  a  compound  seusatiou,  which  it  would  consequently 
be  improper  to  attribute  to  a  new  elementary  faculty  or  to  a  particular 
nerve  fiber."  ^ 

In  a  special  cooBlderatiou  of  tbe  sense  of  sight  Durand  remarks 
that,  althongh  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  special  nerve  fibers  are 
correct  in  not  admitting  that  the  nerve  fibers  afi'ected  in  color  sen- 
sations are  localized  in  distinct  iKirtions  of  the  retina  (ander  these  con- 
ditions objects  wonM  change  color  if  displaced),  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  a  different  subdivision  of  tbe  fibers.    He  states  that 
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vii  are  not  obliged  to  assame  tlmt  each  kiod  of  fibers  constitutes  a 
bnndle  of  which  the  base  forms  a  continoous  portion  of  the  field  of 
vienr.  To  qaot«  Durand:  "On  the  contrary,  we  may  conceive  that 
these  three  different  kinds  of  fibers  are  intercombiiied  in  their  simple 
units  in  such  a  way  that  all  i»arts  of  the  retina  ))re8ent  a  homogeneous 
mixtore  of  these  fibers,  so  that  on  whatever  [Ktint  of  the  retina  a  ray 
of  a  given  color  shonld  fall  it  would  be  sure  to  encounter  there  s 
corresponding  fiber  adapted  to  receive  its  impression." 

We  have  jnst  seen  that  Durand  assuniea  that  three  kinds  of  fibers 
are  sufficient  to  produce  all  color  seusations,  and  this  is  also  the  num- 
ber adopted  by  Helinholtz,  but  the  latter  attributed  to  them  the  per- 
ception of  the  red,  green,  and  violet  sensations,  while  Durand  considered 
the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  sensations  as  primary. 

As  it  is  hardly  possible  to  nssume  that  the  light  waves  arc  trans- 
mitted as  such  through  the  nerve  fibers;  the  velocity  of  propagation  of 
nerve  excitations  being  incomparably  less  than  that  of  ether  waves,  it 
is  evident  that  one  must  assume  that  they  undergo  some  transforma- 
tion in  the  retina.  This  explains  why  tlje  theory  of  Helmholtz  is  in 
very  good  agreement  with  the  liy]wtbe»is  that  there  is  an  intervening 
step  of  a  chemical  nature  between  the  luminous  radiation  and  the  exci- 
tation of  the  optic  nerve.  Koenig  has  remained  faithful  to  this  theory, 
although  he  includes  a  fourth  sensation,  the  gray  sensation,  due  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  visual  purple.  Kxperiments  seem  to  him  to 
indicate  that  the  retinal  yellow  is  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
blue  sensation ;  the  red  and  green  sensations  he  attributes  to  substances 
still  unknown.  The  inclusion  of  the  gray  sensation  appears  to  me, 
however,  to  necessitate  tlie  assumption  of  a  fourth  kind  of  nerve  fiber, 
and  in  addition  there  would  still  remain  to  be  discovered  two  new 
visual  substances. 

Hering  assumes  that  there  are  only  three  visual  substances,  but  he 
boldly  attacks  the  dogma  of  specific  nerve  fibers,  for  he  supposes  that 
the  opposite  chemical  reactions  [anabolic  and  catabolic  changes],  which 
each  of  these  three  substances  is  capable  of  undergoing,  produce  the 
complementary  sensations  (green,  blue,  and  black,  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  jred,  yellow,  and  white). 

Ebbinghans  is  said  to  have  adopted  this  theory,  completing  it  by 
means  of  some  recent  discoveries;  but  it  appears  to  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  has  altered  the  fundamental  idea,  for  he  assumes  that 
each  of  the  substances  is  capable  of  undergoing  not  two  opposite 
chemical  reactions,  but  a  single  reaction  in  two  stages.  The  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  visual  purple  has  its  maximum  between  the  D  and  E 
lines  of  Frauenhofer;  the  yellow,  resulting  from  the  partial  decomposi- 
tion of  the  red,  has  its  maximum  decomposition  between'the  F  and  Q 
lines.  But  the  study  of  a  subject  affected  with  Daltonism,  for  whom 
there  are  only  two  colors — yellow  and  blue — has  shown  that  while  the 
region  of  the  spectrum  iu  which  tbe  blue  is  for  him  most  brilliant  ooin- 
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cides  invariably  with  the  region  of  maximnni  absorption  for  Tisaal 
yellow,  the  regioD  corresponding  to  a  maximam  intensity  of  the  yellow 
may  ocoapy  two  different  positions,  according  to  the  subject  selected. 
Hence  this  pecoliarity  woald  correspond  exactly  to  the  existence  of  two 
different  porples,  the  one  red  and  the  other  violet,  the  absorption  bands 
corresponding  to  the  two  varieties  of  Daltonism. 

From  these  facts  Ebbingbans  concludes  tbat  the  visual  purple  is 
involved  in  the  perception  of  yellow,  and  the  visual  yellow  in  per- 
ception of  bine.  In  addition  to  these  two  substances,  which  are 
derived  from  one  another,  he  assumes  the  existence  of  a  third,  namely, 
visual  white,  which  by  its  transformation  gives  rise  to  the  perception 
of  white  and  gray.  In  normal  eyes  he  assumes  a  new  substance  which, 
by  transforming  itself  like  visual  purple,  would  give  rise  to  the  i>ercep> 
tions  of  red  and  green.  It  is  quite  evident  what  an  important  r61e 
unverified  hypotheses  play  in  this  theory  as  iu  that  of  Koeiiig.  N'ever- 
tbcless,  it  might  be  remarked  tbat  the  study  of  subjects  afflicted  with 
achromatopsia,  more  or  less  complete,  is  suscejttible  of  furnishing  many 
interesting  resnlts. 

Yon  Kries  and  his  pupils  have  for  the  most  part  been  engaged  In 
observations  of  this  nature.  Bat  if  tbey  believe  that  they  have  over- 
thrown Bering's  theory,  others  like  Kirschmann  think  that  they  can 
show  the  insofficiency  of  every  theory  admitting  only  three  sources  of 
luminous  sensations.  On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  color-blindness  the 
latter  believes  tbat  he  has  established  that  the  customary  division  of 
cases  of  color-blindness  into  blindness  for  bine  and  yellow  and  blind- 
ness for  red  and  green  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  facts. 

With  sach  an  accnmnlation  of  data  some  are  very  likely  to  be  iu 
contradiction  to  tbe  others,  and  hence  tbere  rises  the  need  of  a  synthetic 
treatise  criticising  tbe  different  theories  and  combining  them  to  form  a 
new  one  which  can  coordinate  all  psychological,  physiological,  patho- 
logical, histological,  and  chemical  data  appertaining  to  the  subject  of 
color  vision.  M.  Victor  Henri  is  of  tbe  opinion  that  a  publication  of 
Prof.  G.  B.  Miiller,  of  Gottingeii,  on  the  "Psycho-physics  of  visual 
sensation"  meets  this  desideratum.  A  very  interesting  analysis  of  his 
results  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  UAtmi'e  Psychologique, 
but  we  shall  have  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  the  conclusions 
reacbe<I.  All  visual  sensations  are  based  on  six  chemical  processes  of 
tbe  retina,  corresponding  to  tbe  sensations  of  white,  black,  red,  gi'een, 
yellow,  blue;  the  author  adopts,  moreover,  on  the  wliole,  the  views  of 
VoD  Kries  and  Parinaud  iu  regard  to  tbe  role  of  the  cones  and  rods. 
He,  however,  contends  that  the  visual  substances  are  the  same  in  both. 

In  a  separate  publication  on  the  visual  sensations  produced  by  the 
galvanic  current,  Miiller  annonnces  it  as  a  general  fact  tbat  when  the 
current  passes  tbrongb  the  eyes  toward  the  back  of  the  head  the  sub- 
ject experiences  a  bright  blue-red  color  sensation,  while  if  the  current 
passes  in  tbe  opposite  direction  the  seiisation  prodnoed  is  that  of  a 
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dark  greenish-yellow.  Here  is  a  confirmBtioD  of  the  theory  of  reversed 
chemical  reactions  on  the  retina.  It  would  seem  to  ns  that  this  wonld 
be  rather  an  ar^ment  in  favor  of  the  three  substances  of  Hering  than 
of  the  six  substances  of  Milller,  but  possibly  we  have  not  entirely 
comprehended  his  theory,  a  disadvantage  often  unavoidable  when  one 
works  with  a  mere  r^sum^,  however  well  made.  We  are  not  confivnted 
by  the  same  diflicnlty  in  reviewing  the  theories  of  MM.  Nicati  and 
Charpentier,  that  of  the  former  having  been  published  in  L' Annates 
d'Ophtalniologie,  January,  1895.  After  having  pointed  oot  that  lumi- 
nous sensations  of  very  small  dimensions,  although  corresponding  to  a 
retinal  field  smaller  than  the  rod  itself,  are  recognized  in  their  proper 
colors,  and  having  concluded  therefrom  that  the  same  rod  must  he 
capable  of  transmitting  different  colors,  the  author  assumes  that  there 
should  correspond  to  the  differeut  chemical  actions,  prodnced  by  the 
different  radiations,  variations  in  the  quantity  and  tension  of  the 
electric  currents  engendered  by  them.  The  short  radiations  having 
an  intense  and  rapid  action,  should  develop  currents  of  maximum 
gnantity  and  minimnm  tension.  These  can  only  flow  through  nerve 
filaments  of  small  resistance — that  is  to  say,  the  short  and  thick  ones — 
while  the  currents  of  high  tension  are  able  to  follow  the  long  and  thin 
filaments,  which  offer  a  greater  resistance.  These  difi'etent  currents 
are  discharged  apon  the  optoblasts,  which  are  difierentiated  by  the 
influence  of  habit  and  heredity,  and  hence  result  the  differences  in  color 
sensations. 

Much  more  subtle  and  more  complex  in  its  details  is  the  theory  of 
Gharpentier.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  he  distinguishes,  together 
with  Parinaud,  three  functions  of  the  retina — luminous  sensibility, 
chromatic  sensibility,  and  visual  sensibility.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
not  dwelt  much  on  the  latter,  but  it  is  to  play  a  preponderating  rdle 
in  the  theory  we  are  about  to  discuss,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
dwell  on  this  function  somewhat  before  taking  up  the  consideration  of 
the  tiieory. 

If,  while  in  darkness,  we  determine  the  minimum  illamination  neces- 
sary for  the  perception  of  a  luminous  surface  of  considerable  extent, 
we  find  there  is  no  sensible  difference  in  the  aspect  of  that  surface, 
whether  it  be  brightly  or  dimly  illuminated;  but  if  the  surface  be  saf- 
flciently  small  it  ia  seen  onder  a  minimnm  illumination  as  a  diffused 
spot  with  indistinct  outlines  always  mnch  larger  than  it  really  is.  A 
sharp  perception  of  its  form  and  dimensions  requires  a  stronger 
illamiDation. 

The  enlargement  of  a  dimly  illuminated  image  is  explained  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  luminous  impression  on  the  retinaor  in  the  nerve  centers, 
a  fact  which  has  been  thoroughly  verified,  but  distinct  vision  evidently 
requires  an  additional  stimulus  or  the  excitation  of  a  new  pbysiologica] 


By  means  of  very  small  holes,  a  millimeter  apitft,  in  an  opaque  screen, 
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Cbarpentier  Ilos  shown  tbat  from  two  ur  three  times  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  times  more  light  is  ueeded  for  distiuguishing  the  luminous 
points  than  for  merely  apprehending  the  primitive  laminoas  aeiisatioa. 
The  diS'ereiice  is  still  greater  for  an  adapted  eye,  as  we  might  have  fore- 
seen, since  it  is  known  that  adaptation  does  not  develop  tlie  sensitive- 
ness of  the  yellow  spot,  where  visual  perception  is  at  its  best.  Coutina- 
tng  the  study  of  the  phenomenon,  if  the  small  points  are  successively 
illuminated  with  the  diQ'ureut  spectral  colors,  and  if  the  ratios  of  the 
intensity  required  for  the  luminous  seusatiou  and  that  permitting  a 
distiuetion  of  the  points  be  determined,  it  is  observed  tbat  these  ratios 
exceed  unity  in  proportion  as  the  color  is  more  refrangible.  In  this 
connection  we  may  recall  analogous  lacts  relative  to  the  distinction 
between  luminous  sensibility  and  color  perception.  This  general  agree- 
ment, expressed  in  exact  flgni'es,  is  transformed  into  an  almost  rigor- 
ous pro[>ortiona]ity,  for  the  ratio  between  the  intensities  required 
for  distinct  vittion  of  the  ]>oints  and  for  the  perception  of  their 
color  only  varitts  between  1.80  and  1.93,  according  to  the  spectral  color 
employed. 

From  these  facts  Pariuaud  concluded  that  the  retinal  elements 
involved  in  distinct  vision  are  the  same  as  those  involved  in  color  per- 
ception, to  which  conclusion,  however,  Cbarpentier  takes  exception. 
The  latter  points  out  that  the  distribution  of  visual  sensibility  through- 
out tbe  extent  of  the  retina  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  color  perception, 
which  decreases  regularly  from  the  center  of  the  retina  to  its  periphery, 
while  visual  sensibility  decreases  much  more  rapidly.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  fovea  itself  the  iierception  of  colors  is  almost  zero,  while 
the  visual  sensibility  has  there  its  maximum.'  If  it  be  remarked 
that  luminous  sensibility  is  also  very  feeble  in  the  fovea,  one  is  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  chromatic  sensibility  exists  only  in  those  regions 
where  both  luminous  and  visual  sensibilities  exist  at  the  same  time, 
and  moreover  that  it  undergoes  variations  throaghont  the  extent  of 
the  retina,  which  correspond  snfBciently  well  to  tbe  mean  of  these  two 
functions. 

One  is  thus  led  to  the  view  that  color  sensation  is  due  to  the  combined 
action  of  the  elements  of  both  the  luminous  and  visual  sensibilities.  It 
is  thus  induced  by  a  physiological  fact,  due  to  the  simultaneous  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  impressions  produced  in  the  organ  of  sight  by 
luminous  rays.  Starting  out  fcom  this  conception,  naturally  suggested 
by  the  facts,  Charpentier  formulates  a  bold  theory  of  which  he  is  the 
first  to  recognize  the  highly  hypothetical  character,  hut  which,  it 
appears  to  us,  deserves  a  detailed  analysis. 

In  seeking  the  possible  nature  of  tbe  two  fundamental  actions  we  are 
led  to  the  view  that  the  former  or  photoassthetic  action  (being  photo- 
chemical) is  due  to  the  visual  purple.    The  second  or  visual  action 

'  CorreBpunding  vitb  this  fact,  we  find  that  the  nerve  cells  in  relation  with  the 
maonU  are  bipolar  and  not  muMpolar,  aa  elnwhere  in  the  retina. 
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preaents  the  pecniiarity  of  being  approximatelj  proportioDal  to  the 
absolate  energy  of  the  light,  the  ititeiisity  of  which  has  been  detemuned 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  spectram  by  Langley.  From  this  propor- 
tionality we  may  conclude  that  the  light  acta  by  itself  in  the  visaal 
fanction,  being  without  doabt  integrally  absorbed  by  a  material  which 
is  perhaps  the  pigment  of  Jacob's  membrane — a  pigment  which  snr- 
rounds  and  separates  from  one  another  the  rods  and  the  cones.  This 
ubsorption  of  light  would  heat  the  pigment  and  therefore  the  visual 
elements,  and  might  generate  at  the  same  time  thermo-electric  currents. 
Vibrations  of  an  indeterminate  nature  should  thus  be  produced  in  the 
nerve  fibers,  and  these  vibrations  should  be  similar  to  each  other  as  to 
form  and  wave  length,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  exciting  rays, 
since  it  is  the  pigment  which  dircvitly  produces  the  excitation;  the 
visjial  elements,  therefore,  can  not  of  themselves  provoke  a  color  sentia- 
tion.  It  is  quite  easy  to  produce  the  luminous  sensation  independently 
by  means  of  any  spectral  ray  whose  intensity  is  too  feeble  to  act  on 
the  visual  element,  and,  as  is  well  known,  a  bluish-white  sensation  is 
produced  by  all  colors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  visaal  sensation  may 
also  be  isolated  by  fatiguing  the  eye  by  a  white  light,  sufficiently 
intense  to  decrease  the  excitability  of  the  photo^sthetic  element 
below  that  of  the  visual  element,  under  which  conditions  even  the  red 
does  not  appear  colored.  For  tfae  same  reason  all  colors,  if  of  sufBcient 
intensity,  give  rise  to  a  white  sensation,  and  hence  the  above  conjectures 
are  found  to  be  verified. 

This  granted,  the  calorific  action  and  the  chemical  action  of  light 
both  give  rise  to  undulations  in  the  nerve  fibers,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  wave  lengths  differ,  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  these 
lengths  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  one  another,  since  tbey  must  give  rise 
to  a  complex  vibration  of  a  definite  nature  to  produce  a  definite 
color  sensation.  Recalling  that  the  relative  amplitude  of  the  two 
kinds  of  vibrations  varies  with  the  difterent  colors,  that  for  a  given 
amplitude  of  visaal  vibration  the  amplitude  of  the  photochemical 
undulation  increases  rapidly  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  it  will  be 
recognized  that  the  form  of  the  undulation  should  vary  with  the  ratio 
of  the  two  amplitudes — that  is  to  say,  with  the  color. 

Besides,  M.  Charpentier  has  demonstrated  the  e.\istence  of  a  reaction 
time  in  the  action  of  light  on  the  organ  of  luminous  sensibility — a 
reaction  time  which  increases  from  the  red  to  the  violet — while  the 
reaction  time  relative  to  visual  sensibility  does  not  vary  with  the 
color.  From  this  there  results  a  new  cause  for  variation  in  the  form 
of  the  resulting  undulation,  since  the  undulation  of  photochemical 
origin  does  not  coincide  in  phase  with  the  undulation  of  pigmentary 
origin.  On  the  basis  of  this  double  difference  of  phase  and  relative 
amplitude,  and  making  certain  arbitrary  assumptions  in  regard  to 
the  relative  length  of  the  two  waves,  as  well  as  concerning  the  two 
elements  varying  with  the  colors,  M.  Charpentier  has  constructed  a 
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Domber  of  curves  which  perfectly  explain  the  laws  of  color  mixtare, 
eapecially  that  of  complementary  colors. 

AjSide  &om  its  ingennity,  this  theory  presents  a  cnrions  peculiarity 
in  ^vlDg  an  objective  basis  to  the  aesthetic  affinity  of  colors  and  cer- 
tain soauds,  an  affinity  so  definitely  recognized  in  the  Qerman  lan- 
guage and  by  the  majority  of  authorities  on  lestbeticB.  This  affinity  ia, 
however,  in  direct  contradiction  with  physical  phenomena,  since  colors 
depend  on  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  unit  of  time,  and  therefore 
correspond  to  the  pitch  of  a  sound  and  not  to  its  quality.  We  have 
pointed  out  in  a  atndy  on  the  relations  between  painting  and  mnsic' 
how  we  had  to  recognize  that  the  lesthetic  imagination  struggles  against 
this  purely  scientific  objection,  although  we  oorselves  were  disinclined, 
for  the  above  reasons,  to  admit  the  similarity  of  col  >f  in  light  uid 
timbre  in  sound.  Bight  or  wrong,  it  is  a  satistaction  to  ub  to  see  that 
this  contradiction  can  be  removed  by  supposing  a  transformation  to  be 
efiiected  in  our  organism,  thus  permitting  the  diflierence  in  colors  to 
rest  (just  as  those  of  quality  in  sound)  on  a  difiereuce  in  the  form  of 
the  vibrations  or  undulations.  However  this  may  be,  M.  Gharpentier 
has  endeavored  since  1885,  when  he  first  formulated  his  theory  of  color 
vision,  to  verify  it  by  experiments  which,  however,  only  appear  to  have 
had  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  retinal  vibrations,  on  which  subject 
he  has  pnblished  numerous  articles  since  1890,  A  list  of  these  is  given 
in  his  article  in  the  Revue  G<^n6rale  des  Sciences, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  remain  alone  in  the  exploration  of 
this  field,  and  that  the  German  school  will  devote  to  it  a  little  of  the 
zeal  it  devotes  to  the  study  of  vision. 

Id  bringing  this  article,  which  is  devoid  of  any  personal  pretensions, 
to  a  close,  we  can  bat  regret  its  insufficiency  in  every  respect.  Oar 
aim  will,  however,  have  been  attained  if  we  have  succeeded  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  to  the  great 
interest  of  the  researches  on  the  subject  we  have  specially  considered, 
and  on  still  others  tending  to  modify  greatly  the  science  of  physio- 
logical optics. 

<  Bevne  Philoaophiqne,  Angnat,  188S. 
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SOME  CtTBIOSITIES  OP  TT8I0N.' 
By  Shelpord  BmwBLi.,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  F.  B.  ».,  M.  B.  I. 


The  fuQctioB  of  the  eye,  regarded  as  an  optical  instrament,  is  limited 
10  the  formatioii  of  lamiDoaa  images  upon  the  retioa.  From  a  purely 
physical  poiut  uf  view  it  is  a  simple  eDougb  piece  of  apparatus,  and,  as 
was  forcibly  pointed  oat  by  Helmholtz,  it  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
defects  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  simplest  tests,  and  which 
would,  in  a  ahop-bonght  instrument,  be  considered  intolerable. 

What  takes  place  in  the  retina  itself  under  luminous  excitation,  and 
how  the  sensation  of  sight  is  produced,  are  questions  which  belong  to 
the  sciences  of  physiology  and  psychology;  and  in  the  physiological 
and  psychological  departments  of  the  visual  machinery  we  meet  with 
an  additional  host  of  objectionable  peculiarities  &om  which  any 
humanly  constructed  apparatus  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  free. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  our  eyes  do  ns  excellent  service, 
and  provided  that  they  are  ftee  ftom  actual  malfbrmation  and  have 
not  suffered  from  injury  or  disease,  we  do  not  often  find  fault  with 
them.  This,  however,  is  not  because  they  are  as  good  as  they  might 
be,  but  because  with  incessant  practice  we  have  acquired  a  very  high 
degree  of  Hkill  in  their  use.  If  anything  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  we  have  leaned  to  interpret  ocular  indi- 
cations wheu  they  are  in  some  sort  of  conformity  with  external  objects, 
it  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  we  refuse  to  be  misled  when  our  eyes 
are  doing  their  best  to  dei;eiTe  us.  In  our  earliest  years  we  began  to 
find  out  that  we  must  not  believe  all  we  saw.  Experience  gradually 
taught  us  that  on  certain  points  and  under  certain  circnmstancra  the 
indications  of  oar  organs  of  vision  were  uniformly  meaningless  or  fiil- 
lacious,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  it  would  save  us  tronble  and  add 
to  the  comfort  of  life  if  we  cultivated  a  habit  of  completely  ignoring  ^1 
such  visual  sensations  at*  were  of  no  practical  value.  In  this  most  of 
us  have  been  remarkably  successful,  so  much  so  that,  if  from  motives 
of  curiosity  or  for  the  sake  of  seientiflc  ezperimeDt,  we  wish  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  sensations  in  question  and  to  see  things  as  they 

'From  ProoeedfDgs  of  the  Royal  Inatitntian  of  Qreat  Britsin,  Vol.  XV,  Part  II, 
No.  91,  April,  1898,  pp.  354-365.  Bend  at  weekly  OTening  meetiDg,  Frids;,  Huoh 
5,1897. 
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actnall;  appear,  we  can  ouly  do  so  with  tbe  greatest  difflcalty;  some- 
times,  indeed,  not  at  all,  aaless  with  the  assistance  of  some  specially 
contrived  artifice, 

I  propose  to  diacasB  to-night  a  few  of  the  less  familiar  vagaries  of 
the  visual  organs,  and  will  do  my  best  to  assist  in  the  illnstratioo  of 
theia.  Bat  it  will  be  my  part  merely  to  provide  the  apparatus  for  the 
experiments;  the  experimentH  must  themselves  be  carried  oat  by  each 
of  you  individually.  Some  of  them  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  found  rather 
difficalt;  snccess  will  depend  mainly  upon  your  itower  of  laying  aside 
Iiabit  and  prtyadice  aud  giving  close  attention  to  your  visual  sensations. 
I  hardly  dare  to  hope  that  everyone  present  will  observe  all  the  pecnli- 
arities  and  defects  which  it  is  intended  to  demonstrate,  but  in  case  of 
foilore  I  generally  find  that  thereis  acomfortable  tendency  to  attribute 
it  not  to  any  deficiency  in  tbe  observer's  power  of  cooceutrating  hie 
attention,  but  to  tlie  fact  that  bis  eyes  are  not  as  other  men's,  and  are 
free  from  the  particular  defect  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence. Of  conrse,  anyone  is  welcome  to  such  an  entirely  satisfactory 
opinion. 

Among  the  most  annoying  of  the  eccentricities  which  characterize  the 
sense  of  vision  is  that  known  as  the  persistence  of  impressions.  The 
sensation  of  sight  which  is  produced  by  an  illuminated  object  does  not 
cease  at  the  moment  when  the  exdting  cause  is  removed  or  changed 
in  position,  but  continues  for  a  period  which  is  genet  ally  said  to  be  about 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  but  may  sometimes  be  much  more  or  less.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  can  not  see  tbe  details  of  anything  which  is  in 
rapid  motion,  but  only  an  indistinct  blar,  resulting  from  the  confusion 
of  successive  impressions.  When  I  tarn  this  disk,  which  is  painted  in 
black  aud  white  sectors,  you  soon  lose  sight  of  the  divisions,  and  if 
the  speed  is  high  enoagh  the  whole  surface  appears  to  be  of  a  niiiformly 
gray  hue.  If  we  illuminate  the  rotating  disk  by  a  properly  timed  series 
of  electric  Hashes,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  at  rest,  and  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
mittent nature  of  the  hght,  the  black  and  white  sectors  are  seen  quite 
continuously,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  intervals  of  darkness  are 
very  much  longer  than  those  of  illnmination. 

The  persistent  Impressions  which  we  have  been  discussing  are  often 
spoken  of  as  positive  after-images. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  phenomenon  accompanying  the  forma- 
tion of  positive  after-images,  especially  those  following  brief  illumina- 
tion, which  seems,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  to  have  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  tbe  most  acute  observers.  It  was  first  observed 
accidentally  by  Prof.  0.  A.  Young,  when  be  was  experimenting  with  a 
large  electrical  machine  which  had  been  newly  acquired  for  his  labora- 
tory. He  noticed  that  when  a  powerful  Leyden  jar  discharge  took  place 
in  a  darkened  room,  iiny  consgticuous  object  was  seen  twice  at  least, 
with  an  interval  of  a  trifle  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  second,  the  first 
time  vividly,  the  second  time  faintly.    Often  it  was  seen  a  third  timei 
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ftnd  Bometimes,  but  only  with  very  great  difflcnity,  even  a  fourth  time. 
He  gave  to  this  phenomeuoii  the  name  of  recarrent  vision;  it  may 
perhaps  be  more  aiipropriately  denODiiDate<l  the  Young  effect. 

We  hnve  here  a  machine  presented  to  the  inntitiition  by  Mr.  Wima- 
hurst,  which  is  a  giant  in  comparison  with  that  used  by  Professor 
Young,  and  I  hope  by  its  means  to  be  able  to  show  the  efifect  to  every- 
one preaent  who  will  give  a  little  attention.  Look  in  the  direction  of 
some  object  which  is  expoBed  to  the  light  of  the  discharge;  the  object 
will'be  seen  for  an  instant  at  the  moment  when  the  spark  passes  and 
you  hear  the  crack,  and  after  a  durk  interval  of  about  one-fifth  of  a 
second  it  will  make  another  brief  appearance.  Some  of  you  may  per- 
haps see  even  a  second  recurrent  image.  Under  certain  conditions  I 
myself  have  observed  no  less  than  six  reappearances 
of  an  object  which  was  illnminated  by  a  single  dis- 
charge. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  called  attention  to  a  very  different 
method  of  exhibiting  a  recurrent  image.  The  apparatus 
used  for  the  purpose  consists  of  a  vacuum  tal>e  mounted 
in  the  usual  way  upon  a  horizontal  axis  capable  of 
rotation.  When  the  tube  is  illuminated  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  diachar;;eB  from  an  induction  coil,  and  is 
made  to  rotate  very  slowly  (at  the  rate  of  about  one 
turn  in  two  or  three  seconds)  a  very  curious  phe- 
nomenou  may  be  noticed.  At  a  distance  of  a  few 
degrees  behind  the  tabe,  and  separated  fttim  it  by  a 
clear  interval  of  darkness,  comes  a  ghost.  This  ghost 
is  in  form  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  tube;  it  is 
very  clearly  defined,  and  though  its  apparent  lumi- 
Dosity  is  feeble,  it  can  no  doubt  be  easily  seen  by  most  p,^  ^ 

of  you.  The  varied  colors  of  the  original  are,  however, 
absent,  the  whole  of  the  phantom  tube  being  of  a  uniform  blaish  or 
violet  tint.  If  the  rotation  is  suddenly  stopped,  the  ghost  still  moves 
steadily  on  until  it  reaches  the  luminous  tube,  with  which  it  coalesces 
and  so  disappears.  (See  fig.  I,  where  the  recurrent  image  is  indicated 
by  dotted  lines.) 

I  returned  to  the  subjei^t  three  or  four  years  ago,  with  the  primary 
object  of  ascertaining  whethei  or  uot  the  Young  effect  was  identical 
with  one  which  had  recently  been  discovered  by  Charpentier,  aud  which 
will  be  referreil  to  presently.  Acertaiuphenomenon  which  I  had  attrib- 
uted to  the  Young  effect  was  quoted  by  Gharpeotier  as  exemplifying  his 
own  newly  observed  one.  I  found,  however,  that  the  two  effects,  though 
both  of  an  oscillatory  character,  were  in  fact  quite  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  results  of  my  experiments  in  relation  to  this  and  other 
allied  matters  were  embodied  inacommuuicatioutotheRoyal  Society.' 

in  investigating  the  indnence  of  color  u^wn  the  Young  effect,  two 


I  Pro.!.  Koy.  Soc,  Vol.  LVI,  p.  132  (18M). 
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methods  of  exporimeiitiDg  were  employed.  In  tbe  first,  colored  ligbt 
-was obtained  bypassing  wbit«  light  through  colored  glasses;  in  the 
second  and  more  perfect  series  of  experiments,  the  pare  colored  light 
of  the  Bpectram  was  nsed.  Among  other  results,  it  was  foaad  that 
ceteris  paribas  the  recurrent  image  was  much  stronger  with  green  light 
than  with  any  other,  and  that  when  the  excitation  was  prodnced  by 
pure  red  light,  however  intense,  there  was  no  recurrent  image  at  all. 

I  intend  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  my  first  experiment  before  yoa. 
A  metal  disk  with  a  small  circular  aperture  near  its  edge  is  placed  in 
the  lantern,  and  its  image  projw,te»l  upon  the  screen.  When  the  disk 
is  turned  slowly  the  spot  of  light  upon  the  screen  goes  round  and  round, 
and  some  of  yoa  may,  i>erhapB,  be  able  to  see  at  once  that  the  bright 
primary  Bx>ot  appears  to  be  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  a  much  feebler 
spot  of  a  violet  color,  which  is  the  recurrent  image  of  the  first.  It  is 
essential  to  keep  the  direction  of  the  eyes  perfectly  steady,  which  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do  without  practice.  (See  fig.  2.)  If  now  we  place  a 
green  glass  before  the  lens,  the  ghost  will  be  at  its  best,  and  all  of  yon 
should  be  able  to  see  it,  provided  that  you  do 
**"  ~*  not  lool;  at  it.      With  an  orange  glass  the 

ghost  becomes  less  distinctly  visible,  and  its 
color  generally  appears  to  be  bluish-green 
instead  of  violet  as  before.  When  n  red  glass 
is  sabHtituted,  tbe  ghost  completely  disap- 
pears. If  the  speed  of  rotatiou  is  sufficiently 
high,  the  red  spot  is  considerably  elongated 
during  its  revolution,  and  its  color  ceases  to 
be  uniform,  the  rear  portion  assuming  a  light 
bluish-pink  tinge.  But  however  great  the 
*■  speed,  no  complete  separation  of  the  spot  into 

red  and  pink  portions  can  be  effected,  and  no  recurrent  image  is  ever 
formed. 

The  spectrum  method  of  observation  can  only  be  carried  out  on  a 
small  scale,  and  can  not  be  exhibited  to  an  audience.  It,  however, 
aitbrds  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  tbe  apparent  color  of  the 
recurrent  image  depends  upon  that  of  the  primary,  a  matter  of  some 
theoretical  interest.  I  fooud  that  white  light  was  followed  by  a  violet 
recurrent  image;  after  blue  and  green,  when  the  image  was  brightest, 
its  color  was  also  violet;  after  yellow  and  orange,  it  appeared  blue  or 
greeuish-blne.  On  the  other  haud,  when  a  complete  spectrum  was 
caused  to  revolve  ujion  the  screen,  the  whole  of  its  recurrent  image 
from  end  to  end  apjwared  violet;  there  was  no  appearance  of  blue  or 
greenish-blue  at  the  less  refrangible  end.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
it  was  concluded  that  the  true  color  was  in  all  cases  really  violet,  the 
blue  and  greenish-bine  apparently  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  much 
brighter  yellow  and  orange  of  the  primary  being  merely  an  illnsory 
effect  of  contrast.    (This  contrast  effect  was  illustrated  by  a  lantern 
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slide.)  It  aeems  likely,  tben,  tbat  tho  effect  which  has  been  spofcen  of 
as  recurrent  vision  is  doe  principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  an  actioB  of 
the  violet  nerve  fibers.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  it  represents 
only  a  transient  phase  of  the  veil-known  positive  after-image,  and  it 
had  even  been  observed  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  sort  of  way  long 
before  the  date  of  Professor  Young's  experiment.  Helmfaoltz,  for 
example,  mentions  the  case  of  a  positive  after-image  which  seemed  to 
disappear  and  tlieu  to  brighten  up  again; 
but  he  goes  on  to  explain  tbat  the  seeming 
disappearance  was  illusory. 

M.  Oharpentier,  of  Nancy,  whose  name  I 
have  already  mentioned,  was  the  Rrst  to 
notice  and  record  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  must  present 
it'Self  many  times  daily  to  every  person  who 
is  not  blind,  but  which,  until  about  sis  years 
ago,  ha<l  been  absolutely  and  universally 
ignored.  The  law  which  is  associated  with 
Charpentier's  name  is  this:  When  darkness 

is  followed  by  light,  the  stimulas  which  the  retina  at  first  receives,  and 
which  causes  the  sensatiou  of  luminosity,  is  succeeded  by  a  brief  i>eriod 
of  insensibility,  resulting  in  the  'sensation  of  momentary  darkness. 
It  appears  that  the  dark  ]ieriod  begins  about  one-sixtieth  of  a  second 
after  the  light  has  first  been  admitted  to  the  eye,  and  lasts  for  abont 
an  equal  time.    The  whole  alteration  from  light  to  darkness  and  back 
again  to  light  is  performed  so  rapidly  that  except 
under  certain  conditions,  which,  however,  oatnr  fre- 
quently enough,  it  can  not  be  detected. 

The  apparatus  which  Gharpentier  employed  for 
demonstrating  and  measuring  the  duration  of  this 
effect  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  a  blackened  disk 
with  a  white  sector  inounted  upon  an  axis.  When 
the  disk  is  illuminated  by  sunlight  and  turned  rather 
slowly,  there  appears  npon  tho  white  sector  close 
behind  its  leading  edge  a  narrow  but  well-defined 
dark  band.  (See  fig.  3.)  The  portion  of  the  retina 
which  is  apparently  occupied  at  any  moment  by  the 
Fio.  4.  dark  band  is  that  upon  which  the  light  reflected 

by  the  leading  edge  of  the  white  sector  has  fallen 
one-sixtieth  of  a  second  previously. 

Bnt  no  special  apparatus  is  required  to  show  the  dark  reaction ;  it  is, 
as  I  have  said,  an  exceedingly  common  phenomenon.  In  figure  4  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  illnstrate  what  anyone  may  see  if  he  simply 
moves  his  hands  between  his  eyes  and  the  sky  or  any  strongly  illumi- 
nated white  surface.  The  hand  appears  to  be  followed  by  a  dark  oat- 
line  separated  from  it  by  a  bright  interval.    The  same  kind  of  thing 
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bappeoB  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  whenever  a  dark  object  moves 
across  a  bright  background,  or  a  bright  object  across  a  dark  background. 
In  order  to  see  tlie  efiect  distinctly  by  Oharpentier's  original  method 
the  illumination  must  be  strong.  If,  however,  the  arrangement  is 
slightly  varied,  so  that  transmitted  instead  of  reflected  light  is  made 
use  of.  comparatively  feeble  illumination  is  sufficient.  A  very  effective 
way  is  to  turn  a  small  metal  disk  having  an  open  sector  of  aboatSOo  in 
front  of  a  sheet  of  ground  or  opal  glass,  behind  which  is  a  lamp.  By  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  upon  a  larger  scale  the  effect  may  easily  be 
rendered  visible  to  an  audience.  The  eyes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  tlie  disk  in  its  mtation,  but  should  be  directed  steadily  upon  the 
center. 

The  acnte  and  educated  vision  of  Chariwntier  enabled  him,  even 
when  working  with  his  black  and  white  disk,  to  detect  the  existence, 
ander  favorable  conditions,  of  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  dark 
baud  of  greatly  diminished  intensity,  though  he  remarks  that  the  obser- 
vation is  a  very  dilflcult  one.  What  is  probably  the  same  effect  can,  . 
however,  be  shown  qnite  ensily  in  a  different 

^ *-  manner.     If  a  disk  with  a  very  narrow  radial 

slit,  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  or  one-half  milli- 
meter wide,  is  (caused  to  rotate  at  the  rate  of 
aboutonetnrn  per  second  in  front  of  a  bright 
background,  such  as  a  sheet  of  ground  glass 
with  a  lamp  behind  it,  the  moving  slit 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  fan-shaped 
luminons  patch,  the  brightness  of  which 
dimiuishCH  with  the  distance  from  the  lead- 
ing edge.  And  if  the  eyes  are  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  center  of  the  disk  it  will  be  noticed 
PjQ_  g  that  this  bright  image  is  streaked  with  a 

number  of  dark  radial  bauds,  suggestive  of 
the  ribs  or  sticks  of  the  fan.  Near  the  circamference  as  many  as  .four 
or  five  such  dark  streaks  can  be  distinguished  without  difBcultyj 
toward  the  center  they  are  less  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  overlapping 
of  the  successive  images  of  the  slit.'  {The  effect  was  demonstrated 
by  means  of  a  rotating  disk  in  the  lantern,  and  is  roughly  indicated 
in  fig.  5.) 

The  dark  reaction  known  as  the  Charpentier  effect  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  illumination.  There  is  also  a  dark  reaction 
of  a  very  short  duration  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  illumination.  I 
should  explain  that,  owing  to  what  is  called  the  proper  light  of  the 
retina,  ordinary  darkness  does  not  appear  absolutely  black.  Even  in  a 
darkroom  on  a  dark  night,  with  the  eyes  carefully  covered,  there  is 
always  some  sensation  of  luminosity  which  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
up  a  really  black  image,  if  one  could  be  produced.    ^Now  the  darkness 

I  Proc.  Roy.  Soo.,  Vol.  LVl,  p.  142  (ISM).  A  B!ini]:ir  ul>»ervatii>ii  wiu  ilewiribed  by 
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which  is  experienced-  after  the  extinction  of  a  ligbt  Is  for  a  smalt  ft-ao- 
tion  of  a  second  more  intense  than  common  darkness. 

I  believe  that  the  flrat  mentioB  of  this  dark  reaction  occurs  in  the 
article  which  I  contribated  to  Nature  in  1885,  in  which  it  waa  stated 
that  when  the  correut  was  cnt  off  from  an  illuminated  vacuum  tube 
"the  Inmiuoas  image  was  almost  instantly  replaced  by  a  corresponding 
image  which  appeared  to  be  ititensely  black  upon  n  less  dark  bach- 
ground,"  and  which  was  estimated  to  last  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  a  second.  "Abnormal  darkness,"  it  was  added,  "  follows  as  a  reac- 
tion after  the  luminosity." 

Id  the  Boyal  Society  paper,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  the  point 
isfurther  discussed,  and  a  method  is  described  by  wbich  the  stage  of  reac- 
tion may  be  easily  exhibited  and  its  duration  approximately  measured. 
If  a  translucent  disk  made  of  stout  drawing  ]>aper  and  having  an  open 
sector  is  caused  to  rotate  slowly  in  front  of  a  luminous  biickground,  a 
narrow  radial  dark  band  like  a  streak  of  black  paint  appears  upon  the 
paper  very  near  the  edge  which  follows  the  open  sector.  Front  the 
space  covered  by  this  band  when  the  disk  , 

was  rotating  at  a  known  speed,  the  duration 
of  the  dark  reaction  was  estimated  to  be 
abont  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  (The  experi- 
ment was  shown  and  is  illustrated  in  tig.  6.) 

One  more  interesting  point  should  be 
noticed  in  tlie  train  of  visual  phenomena 
which  attend  a  jieriod  of  illumination.  The 
sensation  of  laminosity  which  is  excited  when 
light  first  strike!^  the  eye  is  for  about  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  second  mucli  more  intense  than 
it  subsequently  bGcomes,    This  is  shown  by  ^ 

the  fact  that  the   bright  b»nd   intervening 

between  the  leading  edge  of  the  white  sector  of  a  Oharpentier  disk 
and  the  dark  band  appears  to  be  much  more  strongly  illuminated  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  sector. 

I  propose  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  curious  phenomenon  of 
vision  which  occupied  my  attention  toward  the  end  of  last  year.' 

Kather  more  than  two  years  ago  Mr.  C.  E,  Benham  brought  out  a 
pretty  little  toy  which  he  called  the  artificial  spectrum  top.  It  consists 
of  a  cardboard  disk,  one  half  of  which  is  painted  black,  while  on  tlie 
other  half  are  drawn  four  successive  groups  of  concentric  black  lines 
at  different  distances  from  the  center.  When  the  disk  rotates  rather 
slowly  each  group  of  bla<ik  lines  generally  appears  to  assume  a  different 
color,  the  nature  of  wliich  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  rotation  and 
the  intensity  and  quality  of  the  light.  Under  the  best  conditions  the 
inner  and  outer  groups  of  lines  become  bright  red  and  dark  blue;  at  the 
same  time  the  intermediate  groups  also  appear  tinted,  but  the  hues 

I  Proc,  Koy.  Hoc,  Vol.  LX,  p. 370  (1«96). 
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which  they  asBnme  are  rather  nncert^n  and  diMcalt  to  specify.  By 
for  the  most  striking  of  the  colors  exhibited  by  the  top  is  the  red, 
and  next  to  that  the  blue.  This  latter,  however,  is  sometimeB  described 
as  bluish  green.    {The  top  was  exhibited  as  a  lantern  slide.) 

iiy  recent  experiments  seem  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  canse  of 
the  remarkably  bright  red  color,  and  alHO  that  of  the  blue.  The  more 
feeble  tints  of  the  two  intermediate  groups  of  lines  perhaps  result  from 
similar  causes  in  a  modified  form,  but  these  I  have  not  yet  investigated. 

In  the  red  color  we  have  another  striking  example  of  an  exceedingly 
common  phenomenon  which  is  habitually  disregardeil ;  indeed,  I  can 
find  no  record  of  its  ever  liaving  been  noticed  at  all.  The  iact  is,  that 
whenever  a  bright  image  is  suddenly  formed  upon  the  retina  after  a 
period  of  comparative  darkness,  this  image  appears  for  a  short  time  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  narrow  colored  border,  the  color  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  illaminatioii  being  red.  If  the  light  is  very  strong  the 
transient  border  is  greenish  blue.  Sometimes  both  red  and  bine 
borders  appear  together,  the  blue  being  inside  the  red.'  The  color 
generally  seen  is,  however,  red,  and  it  is  most  conspicnons  with  good 
lamplight. 

This  observation  was  first  made  in  the  following  manner:  A  black- 
ened Kinc  plate  with  a  small  ronnd  hole  in  it  is  fixed  over  a  larger  hole 
in  a  wooden  board;  the  hole  in  the  zinc  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
thin  white  writing  paper.  Thus  we  are  furnished  with  a  sharply 
defined  translucent  disk  which  is  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  opaqne 
snbstance.  An  arrangement  is  made  for  covering  the  translaceut  disk 
with  a  shutter  which  can  be  opened  very  rapidly  by  means  of  a  strong 
spring.  If  this  apparatus  is  held  between  the  eyes  and  a  lamp,  and 
the  translucent  disc  is  suddenly  disclosed  by  working  the  shutter,  the 
disk  appears  for  a  short  time  to  be  surrounded  by  a  narrow  red  bor- 
der. The  width  of  the  border  is  perhaps  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch, 
or  1  millimeter,  and  the  appearance  lasts  for  something  like  one-tenth 
of  a  second.  Most  people  are  at  first  quite  unable  to  recognize  this 
effect,  the  difficulty  being  not  to  see  it,  but  to  know  that  one  sees  it. 
Those  who  have  been  aecnstomed  to  visual  observations  generally  per- 
ceive it  without  any  difficulty  when  they  know  what  to  look  for,  and 
no  doubt  it  would  be  quite  evident  to  a  baby  a  few  weeks  old,  which 
had  not  advanced  very  far  in  the  education  of  its  eyes. 

The  observation  is  made  rather  less  difficult  by  a  further  device.  If 
the  disk  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  opaque  strip  across  the  mid- 
dle, it  is  clear  that  ench  half  disk  will  have  its  red  border,  and,  if  the 
strip  is  made  sufficiently  narrow,  the  red  borders  along  its  edges  will 
meet,  or  perhaps  overlap,  and  the  whole  strip  will,  for  a  moment  after 
the  shutter  is  opened,  appear  red.  A  disk  was  prepared  by  gumming 
across  the  paper  a  strip  of  tin  foil  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  wide. 


'  I  bave  recently  sbown  tbat  the  greenish-bloe  boid«t  is  simplj'  the  "nogtiHn 
aner-iimtge"  of  the  red  one.     April  24. 
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The  effect  produced  when  such  a  disc  is  exposed  is  in'dicated  in  figure 
7,  the  red  color  being  represented  by  shadiog. 

A  simpler  apparatus  is,  however,  quite  safflcient  for  showing  the 
effect,'  and  with  practice  one  can  even  acquire  the  power  of  seeing  it 
without  any  artificial  aid  at  all.  I  have  many  times  noticed  flashes  of 
red  upon  the  black  letters  of  a  book  that  I  was  reading,  or  upon  the 
edges  of  the  page.  Bright  metallic  or  polished  objects  often  show  it 
when  they  pass  across  the  field  of  vision  in  conseqaenoe  of  a  move- 
ment of  the  eyes,  and  it  was  an  accidental  observation  of  this  kind 
which  suggested  the  following  easy  way  of  exhibiting  the  effect  exper- 
imentally: 

An  electric  lamp  was  fixed  behind  a  round  hole  in  a  sheet  of  metal 
which  was  attached  to  a  board.    The  bole  was  covered  with  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  writing  paper,  making  a  bright  disk  of  nearly  uni- 
form Inminosity.    When  this  was  moved  rather  quickly,  either  back- 
ward or  forward,  or  ronnd  and  round 
in  a  small  circle,  the  edges  of  the 
streaks  of  light  thus  formed  appeared 
to  be  bordered  with  red. 

If  this  experiment  is  performed  with 
a  strong  light,  the  hole  becomes  bor- 
dered with  greenish  bine  instead  of 
red.  With  an  intermediate  degree  of 
illumination  both  blue  and  red  may 
be  seen  together,  the  blue  being 
inside  the  red.  j.^,  , 

Most  of  the  effects  that  have  so  far 
been  described  were  produced  by  transmitted  light,  but  reflected  light 
will  show  them  equally  well.  If  yon  place  a  printed  book  before  you 
near  a  good  lamp  and  interpose  a  dark  screen  before  your  eyes,  then, 
when  the  screen  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  printed  letters  will  for  a 
moment  appear  red,  quickly  changing  to  black.  Some  practice  is 
required  before  this  observation  can  be  made  satisfactorily,  but  by  a 
simple  device  it  is  possible  to  obliterate  the  image  of  the  letters  before 
the  redness  has  had  time  to  disappear;  the  color  then  becomes  quite 
easily  perceptible.  Hold  two  screens  together  side  by  side,  a  black 
one  and  a  white  one,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  triangular  open- 
ing left  between  them.  In  the  first  place  let  the  black  screen  cover  the 
printtng,  then  quickly  move  the  screens  sideways  so  that  the  printed 
tetters  may  be  for  a  moment  exposed  to  view  through  the  gap,  stop- 
ping the  movement  as  soon  as  the  page  is  covered  by  the  white  screen. 
During  the  brief  glimpse  that  will  be  had  of  the  black  letters  while 
they  are  beneath  the  gap,  they  will,  if  the  illumination  is  suitable, 
appear  to  be  bright  red. 

We  may  go  a  step  farther.    Cut  out  a  disk  of  white  cardboard,  divide 

>  See  NatoN,  VoL  LV,  p.  S67  (FebrDary  18,  W97). 
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it  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  straight  line  through  the  center,  and  paint 
one  balf  black.  At  the  janction  of  the  black  and  white  portions  cat 
out  a  gap  which  may  conveniently  be  of  the  form  of  a  sector  of  about 
45°.  (See  fig.  8.)  Stick  a  long  pin  through  the  center  and  hold  the 
arrangement  by  the  x>ointed  end  of  the  i>in  a  few  iochea  above  a  printed 
page  near  a  good  light.  Make  tlie  disk  Bpin  at  tbe  rate  of  about  five  or 
six  turns  a  second  by  striking  tbe  edge  with 
^'      *■  tbe  fiuger.     As  before,  the  letters,  wlien 

seen  through  the  gap,  will  appear  red,  and 
persistence  will  render  the  repeated  impres- 
sions almost  continuous.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  disk  does  not  cast  a  shadow 
upon  tbe  printing,  and  that  the  intensity  of 
the  illumination  is  properly  adjusted.  I 
have  here  several  rather  more  elaborate 
contrivances  for  making  disks  rotate. 

In   none  of   these   experiments  does  an 
j^  g^  extended  black  surface  ever  apj)ear  red,  but 

only  black   dots  or  lines,   which  may,  of 
course,  have  the  form  of  letters.    And  the  lines  must  not  be  too  thick; 
if  their  thickness  is  much  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  or  1 
millimeter,  the  lines,  as  seen  by  an  observer  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  feet, 
do  not  become  red  throughout,  but  only  along  their  edges.    The  red 
appearance  is,  in  fact,  not  due  to  the  black  lines  themselves  at  all;  these 
serve   merely  as   a    background   for 
showing  up  the   red    border  which 
fringes  externally  the  white  iwrtions 
of  the  paper,  and  tbe  width  of  this 
border  does  not  exceed   about  one- 
fifth  of  a  degree. 

(By  means  of  a  large  rotating  disk 
some  designs  in  black  lines  and  let- ' 
ters  were  made  to  appear  red,  the 
e&'ect  being  visible  in  all  parts  of  the 
theater.)  p,^  ^ 

When  the  disk  is  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  black  lines  appear  at  first  sight  to  become  dark 
blue.  Attentive  observation,  however,  shows  that  the  apparently  blue 
tint  i»  not  formed  upon  the  lines  themselves,  as  the  red  tint  was,  bat 
upon  the  white  ground  Just  outside  them.  This  introduces  to  our  notice 
another  border  phenomenon  which  seems  to  present  itself  when  a  dark 
patch  is  suddenly  formed  on  a  bright  ground,  for  that  is  essentially  what 
takes  place  when  the  disc  is  turned  the  reverse  way.  I  made  some 
attempts  to  obtain  more  direct  evidence  that  snch  a  dark  patch 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  have  a  blue  border,  and  after  some  trouble 
succeeded  iu  doing  so. 
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A  circular  aperture  was  cut  iu  a  wooded  board  and  covered  with 
white  paper;  a  lamp  was  placed  behind  the  board,  and  thus  a  bright 
disc  was  obtained,  as  in  the  former  ezperiment.  An  arrangement  was 
prepared  by  means  of  which  one-half  of  this  bright  disk  could  be  sud- 
denly covered  by  a  metal  shutter,  and  it  was  found  tbat  when  this 
was  done  a  narrow  blue  band  appeared  on  the  bright  ground  just 
beyond  and  adjoining  the  edge  of  the  shatter  when  it  bad  come  to  rest. 
The  blue  band  lasted  for  about  one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  it  seemed  to 
disappear  by  retreating  into  the  black  edge  of  the  shutter.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  it  iu  figure  9,  where  the  shaded 
band  indicates  the  blue  border. 

We  have  then  to  account,  if  possible,  for  the  two  facts  that  in  the 
formation  of  these  transient  borders  the  red  sensatiou  occars  iu  a 
portion  of  the  retina  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
light,  while  the  blue  occurs  in  a  portion  which  is  exposed  to  unchanged 
illuminatiou.  Accepting  the  Tonng'-Helmholtz  theory  of  color  vision, 
the  effects  must,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  a  sympathetic  affection  of 
the  red  nerve  fibers.  When  the  various  nerve  fibers  occupying  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  the  retina  are  suddenly  stimulated  by  white  or  yellow 
light  of  moderate  intensity,  the  immediately  snrronnding  red  nerve 
fibers  are  for  a  short  period  excited  sympathetically,  while  the  violet 
and  green  fibers  are  not  so  excited,  or  in  a  much  less  degree.  And 
again,  when  light  ia  suddenly  cut  off  from  a  patch  in  a  bright  field, 
there  occars  an  insensitive  reaction  in  the  red  fibers  just  outside  the 
darkened  patch,  in  virtue  of  which  they  cease  for  amoment  to  respond 
to  the  luminous  stimaloua;  the  green  and  violet  fibers,  by  continuing 
to  respond  uninterruptedly,  give  rise  to  the  sensatiou  of  a  bine  border. 

Whether  or  not  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  suggested  is  correct  in 
all  its  details,  it  is,  I  think,  safflciently  obvious  that  the  red  and  bine 
colors  of  Benham'stop  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  canses  as  the  colors 
observed  in  my  own  experiments,  for  the  essential  conditions  are  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  among  many  cnrions  phenomena  which 
have  presented  themselves  in  the  coarse  of  my  investigation.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  careful  study  of  the  subjective  effects  produced  by 
intermittent  illumination  would  lead  to  results  tending  to  clear  up 
many  doubtful  points  in  the  theory  of  color  vision. 
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PROGRESS  IN  COLOR  PHOTOtiUAPHTJ 


By  G.    H.    NiEWENGLOWSKI, 


Color  photography  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Within  the  last  year 
there  have  been  uuiiierons  exhibitions  of  color  photographs,  one  of  the 
moat  notable  of  which  is  that  recently  established  on  the  boalevard  des 
Italiens  by  the  brothers  Lamiere  of  Lyons.  The  time  is  therefore 
ap|iropriate  to  give  a  brief  review  and  comparison  of  the  various  proc 
esses  of  photographic  reproduction  in  colors  which  have  thus  far  been 
proposed. 

Methods  of  color  photography  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  The 
first  class  cont^ns  those  which  give  at  a  single  direct  operation  a  proof 
ill  colors. 

Many  of  the  direct  proce&ses  are  variations  of  the  method  called  the 
destrnctiou  of  colors,  originated  by  Charles  Cros,  and  described  by  him 
as  follows  in  the  Monitenr  de  la  Photographie  (1881,  p.  67)  ander  the 
title  of  direct  polychromy: 

"The  fundamental  experiment  upon  which  t>olychromy  is  founded  is 
this: 

"  A  glass  plate  is  coatod  first  with  collodion  dyed  red  with  cartha- 
mine.  To  this  is  added  a  second  coat  of  gelatine  dyed  blue  with 
phyllocyanine,  and  finally  a  coat  of  collodion  dyed  yellow  with  tumeric. 

"Upon  sabjecting  this  plate  to  an  image  formed  in  green,  yellow, 
and  orange  light  the  following  occurs: 

"The  green  light  produces  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  yellow  and 
blue  coatings,  but  is  absorbed  iu  the  red  coating  and  decolorizes  the 
carthamiue.  Thus  there  remains  only  yellow  and  blue  at  this  point  in 
the  coatings  of  the  glass  plate,  and  these  two  colors  snperposed  pro- 
duce green.     Hence  the  green  light  leaves  a  green  trace. 

"  Similarly,  violet  light  destroys  the  yellow,  and  leaving  bine  and  red 
anperposed  gives  a  violet  trace,  while  the  orange  light,  destroying  the 
blue,  leaves  only  yellow  and  red,  which  superposed  give  orange. 

"Finally  white  light  destroys  all  these  pigments  and  leaves  only  the 
colorless  plate,  while  in  the  absence  of  light  none  of  the  pigments  are 
afi'ected  and  there  remains  the  neatral  tint  formed  by  the  saperposition 
of  ^1  three. 

"Thus  the  resulting  effect  is  a  direct  positive  transparency  repro- 
daciug  the  original  colors.  But  this  positive  is  not  durable,  for  under 
the  action  of  light  it  disappears." 


I  Translated  from  Cosmos,  Paris,  1899.     Now  series  No.  741,  pp.  433-437. 
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In  June,  1895,  Otto  Wiener  pablished  in  the  Annalen  der  Obemie  and 
Physik  a  memoir  entitled  "Color  photograpliy  and  mechanical  color 
adaptation  in  nature,"  which  has  been  discussed  by  Bernard  Brnohes 
in  the  Bevue  G^n^rale  des  Sciencee,  1895.  In  this  memoir  Wiener 
shows  that  the  reproduction  of  the  apeetrnm  as  obtained  by  Seebeck, 
and  Poitevin'a  process  of  color  photography  upon  paper  coated  with 
the  subchioride  of  silver,  were  both  based  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  direct  polychromy  of  Obarlea  Cros,  though  Wiener  does  not  cite 
Gros  and  seems  to  have  overlooked  his  work.  Wiener  gives  the  name 
of  color-aensitive  films  to  coatings  capable  of  taking  on  the  color  of  the 
light  incident  upon  them. 

Id  tbe  process  of  Foitevin  the  color-sensitive  substance,  according  to 
Wiener,  is  a  mixture  of  the  chloride  and  enbcliloride  of  silver,  capable 
of  appearing  in  various  colors,  and  given  by  Carey  Lea  the  name  of 
"color  salt." 

By  the  aid  of  researches  described  in  the  memoirs  of  Wiener,  he  con- 
cludes that  tbe  ideal  color-sensitive  substance  would  be  a  black  absorb- 
ent mixture  containing  at  least  three  difl^reut-colored  sabstances,  each 
of  which  should  absorb  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  except  one  and 
be  destroyed  by  the  colors  which  it  absorbed.  A  single-colored  light 
falling  upon  such  a  substance  would  leave  iutact  only  tbe  color  the 
same  as  its  own.  We  have  already  seen,  in  quoting  from  Charles  Cros, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  light  of  mixed  colors  on  auch  a  substance. 

This  kind  of  color  adaptation  by  means  of  a  color-sensitive  substance 
is  not  infrequently  met  with  among  animals.  Certain  species  take  on 
the  color  of  their  surroundings.  Thus  Danats  chryiippua,  green  in 
nature,  becomes  white,  red,  orange,  or  black  when  brought  up  in  boxes 
cbnstrneted  of  white,  red,  orange,  or  black  paper. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  interesting  research  of 
Wiener,  Emile  Yallot  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  obtaining  a  good 
color-sensitive  coating.  He  recommends  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of 
tbe  following  three  solutions: 

Cnblo  oenlimeten. 

Alcohol 50 

Aniline  purple 6.20 

Alcohol 50 

Tumeric 0.30 

Alcohol... 50 

Victoria  bine 0.20 

Paper  floated  for  several  minutes  upon  this  bath  and  dried  in  dark- 
ness is  dyed  black.  If  placed  in  a  colored  image  cast  by  full  sunlight, 
it  gives  a  good  photographic  reproduction  in  the  proper  colors.  Unfor- 
tunately two  or  three  days'  exposure  are  necessary,  and  the  yellow  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  For  the  red,  the  aoiline  purple  may  be 
replaced  advantageonsly  with  safranine. 

A.  and  L.  Lnmi^re  have  obtained  a  more  sensitive  paper  by  employing 
cyanine  for  the  blue  and  quinolejne  for  tbe  red. 
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Two  priacipal  ditBcalties  are  encoonteied  in  this  process.  The  first 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  colored  sobstances  which  not  only  have 
the  proper  colors  (corresponding  respectively  to  the  three  fiindamental 
colors),  but  which  have  besides  the  same  laws  of  seusitiveDess.  A 
second  difBcalty,  as  yet  nnsurmonnted,  is  foand  in  fixing  the  colors 
when  obtained.  Tbe  Lnmiferes  have,  however,  made  some  progress  in 
fixing,  by  means  of  metallic  salts  which  form  insolable  compounds 
with  the  colors  employed.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  modi- 
fying the  tint  in  this  way.  Commandant  Golson  has  .made  tentative 
experiments  in  fixing  color  photographs  made  by  Poitevin's  process, 
and  atilizes  a  property  of  dry  ink  to  desensitize  the  color-sensitive 
sabstauces. 

To  snm  up  the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  these  process^  appear 
unlikely  to  give  more  than  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem. 

Color  photographs  were  obtAined  in  1848  by  Edmond  Becqnerel  by 
another  species  of  the  direct  process,  and  his  researches  have  been 
repeated  and  completed  by  Niepce  of  St.  Victor.  As  a  sensitive  soriace 
Becqnerel  employed  a  silver  plate  superficially  cbloriuized,  either  by 
means  of  electrolysis  or  by  some  strictly  chemical  process.  Becqaerel's 
colored  images  could  not  be  fixed,  and  the  theory  of  their  fhrmation 
was,  in  his  time,  little  understood. 

To  Prof.  Gabriel  Lippmann  belongs  the  honor  of  shoving  in  1891 
the  true  theory  of  the  phenomenon,  and  of  finding  oat  why  the  colors 
coold  not  be  fixed,  and  finally  of  giving  an  ingenious  solntioo  of  the 
problem  of  photography  in  colors,  which  has  come  to  world-wide  fome. 
Since  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  interference,  this  discovery  forms 
a  beautiful  confirmation  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  Lippman's  as  in  Becquerol's  j^xwess  the  image  is  formed 
by  a  series  of  layers  of  silver  separated  by  distances  varying  with  the 
colors.  If  hyposulphite  of  soda  be  used  to  fix  colored  images  of  the 
Beequerel  type,  it  dissolves  the  intervening  chloride  of  silver  which 
supports  this  system  of  layers,  so  that  the  whole  structure  crumbles  aud 
the  colors  are  destroyed. 

In  Lippmann's  process  this  difficnlty  is  avoided,  because  the  sensitive 
salt  is  imprisoned  iti  a  transparent  mass  of  albumin,  gelatin,  or  collodion, 
upon  which  the  hyposulphite  has  no  action.  Only  the  bromide  of  silver 
not  modified  by  the  light  is  dissolved,  and  the  substratum  forms  a  solid 
foundation  which  maintains  invariable  the  distance  separating  the 
layers  of  silver  &om  one  another. 

In  reality,  as  Wiener  has  shown  in  the  memoir  already  cited,  though 
these  interference  colors  predominate  in  the  Becqnerel  images,  yet 
there  are  also  present  body  colors,  due,  as  in  the  direct  processes 
already  mentioned,  to  the  modification  of  color-sensitive  substances. 

Since  the  communication  by  Lippmann  to  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences 
in  February,  1801,  many  photographers  have  attempted  to  repeat  bis 
experiments.    But,  despite  numerous  researabes  undertaken  to  explain 
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the  want  of  saocesa,  it  appears  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  dozen 
good  interference  color  photographs  in  existence.  The  delicacy  of  the 
lamellar  strncture  is  so  great  that  a  very  slight  variation  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment  safflces  to  spoil  its  result.  Thus  even  the 
brothers  Lami^re,  who  are  certainly  the  most  conacientions  stadentfi, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  of  interferential  color  photography,  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  identieal  resalts  even  "when  working  with 
weights  of  substance  as  nearly  equal  aa  could  be  determined  with  the 
very  beat  balanqes,  when  the  auccessive  operations  were  separated  by 
the  same  intervals  of  time,  and  when  the  experiments  were  carried  on 
nnder  conditiona  as  nearly  identical  as  possible  as  regards  the  temper- 
ature, the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  air,  etc." ' 

Lippmann's  method — although  the  one  giving  the  most  beantifnl, 
complete  and  accurate  resnlts-^has  still  another  inconvenience.  It  is 
impossible  to  multiply  copies,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  aa  many 
exposures  in  the  camera  as  there  are  pictures  desired,  just  as  in  the 
old  daguerreotype.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  wbolly  an  objectionable 
feature  of  this  process  of  Lippmann's. 

For  our  part  we  ineline  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  qnite  agree 
with  Loais  Ducos  du  Hanron.^ 

"If  multiplicity  has  its  merits,"  he  remarks,  "so  also  does  rarity.  If 
the  happy  possessor  of  a  painting  signed  by  a  great  artist  were  asked 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  have  numerous  copies  of  his  picture  sent 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  his  response  might  be  expected  in 
advance  to  be  vigorous  in  the  negative.  To  be  sure  the  Almighty 
made  the  rose,  called  the  queen  of  dowers,  abundant,  but  he  has  at  the 
same  time  set  the  diamond  in  an  enchanting  solitude." 

Indirect  processes  of  color  photography,  pi'operly  so  called,  are 
derived  ttom  the  method  indicated  in  18G9  by  Charles  Cros  and  Louis 
Ducos  da  nauron,  who  independently  conceived  the  same  idea.  Many 
processes  noised  abroad  from  time  to  time  are  only  variations  of  that 
invented  by  these  our  two  compatriots,  whose  works  seem  now  to  be 
ignored,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  by  many.^ 

Indirect  photography  in  colors  ia  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  mix- 
ture in  variable  proportions  of  three  colors  suitably  chosen,  and  called 
fundamental  colors  (red,  yellow,  and  blue),  enables  the  reproduction  of 
all  tlie  shades  met  with  in  nature. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  thus  defined  by  Duces  dn  Hauron : 

"If  we  decompose  into  three  distinct  images— one  red,  one  yellow,  nnd 
one  blue — the  combination  images  presented  by  nature,  and  if  each  one 

'A  and  L.  Lumi^re.  Photngrapb;  in  Colors,  its  Metliode  and  its  Remits.  Com- 
mnnicatioD  to  ttie  French  Society  of  Pbotograpby,  Janaary  3,  1696. 

^Ducos  da  HaaroD,  La  Trtplice  Pbotographiquo  dea  Coaloiirs  et  rimprimetie. 

'We  especially  TeoDminend  to  tbe  attention  of  tbose  of  our  readem  irha  desire  to 
know  tbe  various  Tcsearchea  of  Loois  Dncos  du  Hsnron  tke  work  of  his  brother 
Alcido  Dacoe  dn  Ilauron:  La  Triplice  Pholograpbie  des  Conlemn  de  I'lmpriinerie, 
pnbluhtid  by  aantttiei-Villars. 
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of  these  three  piotares  is  reduced  to  a  separate  photograph  and  tepro- 
daced  in  the  special  color,  it  only  raqoires  to  blend  again  into  one  tbe 
three  colored  reprodnotiona  thus  made  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  as  regards  both  color  and  form." 

When  the  three  cliches  representing  in  analysis  the  colors  of  the 
original  bave  been  obtained,  their  synthesis  can  be  effected  by  one  of 
two  different  methods. 

1.  By  addition  of  lights. — Ordinary  positives  of  the  three  cliches  are 
prodnced  and  illnminateil,  respectively,  with  bine,  yellow,  and  red  light, 
each  positive  being  illnminated  by  the  same  light  which  passed  the 
screen  in  producing  the  corresponding  negative.  When  these  three 
separately  illuminated  positives  are  snperpoaed,  either  by  means  of 
a  projection  lantern  (thus  forming  a  real  image)  or  by  means  of  chromo- 
Bcopes  (virtual  images),  there  is  obtained  a  very  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  colors  of  the  original.  Prof.  6.  Lippmaiin  has  proposed  a  very 
ingenious  device  to  make  both  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  colors 
with  the  same  apparatus.  He  employs  tbe  principle  of  reversibility  of 
path  of  the  rays  traversing  a  lens.  Three  small  objective  lenses  are 
moonted  on  a  support  in  a  camera  and  provided  with  three  colored 
screens.  In  the  foci  of  the  lenses  are  placed  plates  sensitive  to  the 
colors  transmitted,  respectively,  by  the  corresponding  screens.  From 
the  three  negatives  thus  obtained  are  reproduced  positives  on  glass, 
which  are  placed  in  the  positions  first  occapjed  by  tlie  negatives,  and 
illuminated  by  the  beam  of  a  projection  lantern.  In  this  manuer  a 
colored  image  of  tbe  original  is  projected  opon  a  white  screen.  This 
image  can  be  magnified  or  diminished  at  pleasore  by  placing  a  fbnrth 
lens  of  suitable  curvature  in  the  path  of  the  beam. 

2.  By  absorption  of  light. — Procedures  for  synthesis  of  this  kind  are 
very  nnmeroas.  They  admit  of  multiplication  of  copies.  The  carbon 
process  was  employed  first  by  Lonis  Dncos  dn  Hatiron.  Charles  Cros 
commantcated  in  1881  to  M.  Oarpentier,  of  the  Aoad^mie  des  Scienoes, 
a  process  of  reproduction  analogous  to  hydrotypy,  based  upon  the 
employment  of  coatings  of  albnminated  collodion  containing  from  2 
to  3per  cent  of  bromide  of  cadmium  ^sensitized  witbammoniam  bichro- 
mate. This  process  is  analogous  to  that  employed  by  the  brothers 
Lnmi^re  in  producing  their  beautiful  color  photographs.  A  skillful 
photographer,  George  Richard,  has  also  proposed  a  very  ingenioos 
method.'  Positives  from  the  three  cliches  are  first  produced  on  glass. 
Then  by  means  of  a  series  of  chemical  reacitions  the  reduced  silver  which 
forms  tbe  image  is  transformed  either  into  a  mordant  capable  of  fixing 
the  aualine  colors  or  into  a  salt  capable  of  reacting  upon  aualine  to 
produce  colors  upon  the  plate.  The  three  positives  are  then  super- 
posed to  give  color  photographs. 

These  polychrome  proofs  have  to  be  viewed  as  transparencies.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  possible  to  transfer  tbe  films  to  paper,  and  thus  to  have 
photographs  upon  paper,  but  tbe  results  thus  obtained  are  fur  less 
Batis&ctory. 
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One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  tbe  indirect  methoda  is  that  they 
pennit  of  reproductions  by  photomechanical  processes,  and  thns  lend 
themselves  to  illastrative  parposee.  The  colors  may  be  either  super- 
posed or  Juxtaposed.  Superposition,  however,  reqaires  at  least  two 
transparent  colored  inks.  Hence,  the  mixture  of  colors  is  generally 
prodaced  by  juxtaposition  of  pigments.  This  is  done  sometimes  in 
photocollograpby  by  prodocing  grained  images ;  bat  more  ft'eqnently  by 
phototypogravare,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  snited  to  the 
production  of  numerous  copies. 

The  three-color  process  of  mechanical  polychrome  illastration  was 
for  a  long  time  made  use  of  in  England  and  America.  Of  late,  howevra*, 
a  number  of  French  firms  have  bad  excellent  success  in  the  form  of 
illustration. 

A  great  objection  to  indirect  color  photography  is  that  it  reqaires 
three  negatives,  which  consume  time  for  their  prodootion.  The  red, 
especially,  requires  a  very  long  exposure.  Nevertheless,  this  process 
is  much  employed  for  landscapes,  and  not  long  since  M.  Montpilltkrd 
presented  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  a  very  excellent  colored 
typophotograph  representing  a  landscape  photographed  by  Mm  fh>m 
nature  and  engraved  by  M,  Prieur. 

There  has  been  much  effort  to  simplify  the  process.  One  of  the 
first  methods  proposed  was  to  use  a  camera  provided  with  mirrors,  so 
that  the  three  exposures  could  go  on  simultaneonsly.  But  the  images 
thus  obtained  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  prodnced  when  the 
apparatus  is  used  in  the  ordinary  way  with  three  separate  exposures. 
It  has  been  proiKtsed  to  use  three  separate  lenses,  but  this,  of  coarse, 
accentuates  the  same  d^ect.  It  is  very  difficult  to  have  three  objec- 
tives which  will  give  three  images  precisely  identical. 

Another  device,  proposed  by  John  Joly,  of  DubUn,  about  three 
years  ago,  but  really  a  re-edition  of  a  procedure  published  in  1869  by 
Louis  Duces  du  Hauron,  consists  in  obtaining  the  three  negatives  upon 
a  single  sensitive  surface.  A  glass  plate  is  ruled  with  fine  parallel 
lines  colored  in  rotation  with  the  three  fundamental  colors  in  trans-  - 
parent  pigments.  This  prepared  plate  is  snperposed  on  the  sensitive 
surface,  and  thus  is  prodnced  in  close  juxtaposition  a  combination  of 
the  three  negatives  corresponding  to  the  three  primary  colors.  A 
positive  transparency  of  this  negative  is  projected  upon  a  screen 
through  a  color  grating  exactly  like  that  first  used,  and  the  colors  of 
the  original  are  thereby  closely  reproduced.  Louis  Dncos  du  Hauron 
applied  this  same  process  to  photomecbaaioal  reproduction  by  print- 
ing a  black  image  upon  a  paper  ruled  like  the  screen  in  red,  bine,  and 
yellow. 

The  colors  of  the  original  are  fairly  rendered  in  this  way.  However, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  original  presented  a  considerable  blue 
space  this  would  be  represented  in  the  picture  by  a  space  one-third 
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blue  aad  tiro-ttiirds  black.  Brides  this,  the  objects  appear  ent  np 
into  a  sort  of  grating,  and  the  efllect  is  rather  disagreeable. 

Of  all  the  processes  of  color  photography  that  have  thus  far  been 
proposed  only  the  elegant  interferential  method  of  Lippmann  repro- 
dacea  the  colore  of  the  original  with  absolute  fidelity.  The  indirect 
method  by  three  negatives  in  colors,  proposed  by  Charles  Oros  and 
DncoB  dn  Hauron,  seems  to  give  only  an  approximate  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  the  approximation  may  be  practically  sufficient,  as  is 
shown  by  the  floe  transparencies  of  the  Lami^re  brothers.  This 
method  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  that  it  lends  itself  to  industrial 
reproductions,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  of  M.  Prieur. 

It  seems,  then,  that  from  the  practictU  and  iudustriai  point  of  view 
a  brilliant  future  is  reserved  for  the  ingenios  three-color  method  first 
clearly  indicated  by  the  Frenchmen,  Charles  Cros  and  Louis  Dncos  da 
HaoroD. 
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By  Thomab  (tEAy. 


In  a  brief  disconrse  on  the  development  of  electrical  science  little 
time  can  be  given  to  the  early  history  of  tbe  subject.  This  part  is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  all  tbe  members  of  the  academy,  and  hence  it 
may  be  iHtased  over  by  only  aach  brief  reference  as  may  serve  to  recall 
to  mind  tbe  more  important  of  tbe  early  discoveries.  TheearlyOreekf 
have  recorded  some  elementary  phenotneua  now  known  to  be  electric, 
and  it  is  probaUe  that  such  knowledge  was  not  uncommon,  though 
little  noticed.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  scientific 
research  has  taken  the  place  of  superRtltion  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  classify  and  find  reasons  for  the  exiatence  of  all  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

Beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  the  first  investi- 
gator worthy  of  notice  in  this  subject  was  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  who 
published  his  work  entitled  De  MagnL'te  in  1600.  Gilbert  made  sys- 
teuiatic  esperiments  and  showed  that  the  property  of  attracting  light 
bodies  could  be  given  to  a  large  number  of  substances  by  friction.  He 
also  showed  that  the  succeaa  of  the  experiment  depended  largely  upon 
the  dryness  of  tbe  body.  These  experiments  gave,  rise  to  the  claasifi- 
cation  of  substances  as  electrics  and  nonelectrios.  The  true  signifi- 
cance of  Gilbert's  observations  as  to  the  effect  of  moisture  was  not 
appreciated  for  a  long  time.  Gilbert's  list  of  electrics  was  added  to  by 
a  Dumber  of  other  observers,  prominent  among  whom  wore  Boyle  and 
Newton.  The  fact  that  light  and  sound  accompany  electric  excitation 
was  called  attention  to  by  Otto  von  Gnericke,  who  also  showed  that  a 
light  body  after  being  brought  into  contact  with  an  electrified  body  was 
repelled  by  it. 

Coming  now  to  tbe  eighteenth  centnry,  we  find  Hawkesbee  in  1707 
and  Wall  in  1708  speculating  on  the  similarity  of  the  electric  spark 
and  lightning.  Theu  comes  one  of  the  most  prominent  experimenters 
of  this  century — Stephen  Gray — who  began  to  publish  iu  17:^0,  and 
who  iu  1729  found  that  certain  substances  would  not  convey  the  charge 

'AddreBt  of  the  prealdent  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Indiana 
Academy  of  Scieucea  on  Deeember  29,  1897.  Printed  In  Boieuoa  March  18  and  85, 
1898. 
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of  an  electrified  body  to  a  distance.  These  experiments  were  the  first 
to  introduce  the  distinction  between  condnctors  and  non  condnctors, 
and,  of  conrse,  very  aoon  served  to  explain  the  reason  why  certain 
substances  conld  uot  be  electrified  by  friction  wheo  held  in  the  hand. 
Gray  also  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  charge  of  an  electri- 
fled  body  is  proportional  to  its  8ur£ace,  and  this  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Le  Monnier.  Many  of  Gray's  experi- 
ments were  repeated  and  extended  by  Du  Fay,  who  found  that  all 
bodies  could  be  electrified  by  Mctioti  if  they  were  held  by  an  insulating 
substance.  Then  came  the  improvements  of  the  electric  machine  by 
Boze  and  Winckler;  the  firing  of  infiammatory  substances,  such  as 
alcohol,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark  by  Ludolph,  Gordon,  Miles, 
Franklin,  and  others.  Abont  this  time  (174fi)  the  properties  of  the 
Leyden  jar  were  discovered  by  Kleist,  Onneus,  and  Muschenbroeok, 
aud  a  few  years  later  it  was  given  practically  its  present  form  by  Sir 
William  Watson.  Then  follows  one  of  the  i>eriods  of  exceptioual  activity 
in  electrical  research.  A  party  of  the  Boyal  Society,  with  Watson  as 
chief  operator,  made  a  series  of  experiments  having  for  their  object 
the  determination  of  the  distance  to  which  electrical  excitation  could 
be  conveyed  and  the  time  it  takes  in  transit.  They  found,  among  other 
things,  that  several  persons  at  a  distance  apart  might  feel  the  electric 
shock  if  they  formed  part  of  a  circuit  between  the  electrified  body  and 
a  conductor,  such  as  the  earth ;  also,  that  the  earth  conld  be  used  to 
complete  the  circuit  in  Leyden  Jar  discharges.  They  concluded  that 
when  two  observers  connected  by  a  conductor,  and  at,  say,  2  milea 
apart,  obtained  a  shock  by  one  touching  the  inside  coating  of  a  Leyden 
jar  aod  the  other  the  earth,  the  electric  circuit  wau  i  miles  long;  that 
is,  the  earth  acted  as  a  return  conductor.  They  also  couclnded  that 
the  transmission  was  practically  instantaneous.  Watson  had  ideas  as 
to  electric  fluids  similar  to  those  vhicli  were  afterwards  systematically 
worked  oat  by  Franklin.  A  great  many  curious  and  iuterestiug 
experiments  were  made  about  this  time,  as,  for  example,  the  influence 
of  electrification  on  the  flow  of  water  through  capillary  tabes  as  die- 
covered  by  Boyle,  the  experiments  of  Mowbray  on  the  effect  of  electri- 
fication on  vegetation,  and  those  of  tba  Abbe  Menon  on  the  loss  of 
weight  of  animals  wheu  they  were  kept  electrified  for  a  considerable 
tima 

The  effect  of  electrification  on  the  fiow  of  water  has  received  consid- 
erable attention  from  eminent  authorities  in  recent  years,  and  the  effect 
of  electrification  on  the  growth  and  composition  of  vegetables  is  at 
present  attracting  attention  in  the  form  of  systematic  investigation. 

The  contributions  of  Franklin  are  by  far  the  most  important  which 
mark  the  middle  portion  of  the  eighteenth  ceatory.  Franklin's  expert' 
mentfi  were  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1747,  and  seem  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  receipt  of  a  Leyden  jar  from  a  friend,  William 
Collinson,of  London.    He  propounded  the  theory  of  positive  and  nega- 
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tive  tluJdB,  which  has  lately,  in  a  moditied  form,  been  brought  so 
prominently  into  notice  again  by  the  writings  of  Lodge,  and  he  made 
an  investdgation  of  the  principle  of  the  Leyden  jar;  bnt  the  moat 
important  of  bia  researches  relate  to  the  identification  of  electricity 
and  lightning.  The  probable  identity  of  the  two  phenomena  bad  been 
hinted  at,  as  we  have  seen,  by  several  observers,  bnt  Franklin  went 
systematically  to  worktotestthe hypothesis.  TJnderdateof  November 
7, 1749,  the  following  passage  is  fonud  iu  his  notebook:  "Blectric  Said 
agrees  with  lightning  in  these  particalars :  (1)  Giving  light;  (2)  color 
of  the  light;  (3)  crooked  direction ;  (4)  swift  motion;  (5)  being  condncted 
by  motels;  (6)  crack  or  noise  in  exploding;  (7)  sabsisting  in  water  or 
ice;  (8)  rending bodiesiupaasingthrongb;  (9)  destroying  animals;  (10) 
melting  metats;  (11)  firing  inflammable  substances;  (12)  snlphnrons 
smell.  The  electric  finid  is  attracted  by  pointe;  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  property  is  in  lightning.  Bnt  since  they  agree  in  all  the 
particulars  wherein  we  can  already  compare  them,  is  it  not  probable 
that  they  agree  likewise  in  thisf  Let  the  experiment  be  made."  The 
hypothesis  was  elaborated  and  sent  to  bis  triend  Oollinson,  who  com- 
mnnicated  it  to  the  Royal  Society.  This  society  rather  ridionled 
Franklin's  ideas  at  first,  but  his  paper  was  pnblished  in  London  and 
also  in  France,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  experiment  was  first  made  in  France  by  M.  d'Alibard,  at  Marli, 
on  May  10, 1752,  and  it  was  repeated  shortly  afterwards  by  M.  de  Lor 
in  Paris.  Theresnlts  of  what  were  called  the  Philadelphia  experiments 
were  commanicated  to  the  Royal  Society  and  caused  qnite  a  stir  in 
scientific  circles.  It  is  right  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Royal  Society 
that  Franklin's  claims  to  scientific  recognition  were  championed  by  Sir 
William  Watson  and  were  folly  indorsed  by  the  society  by  his  election 
to  a  fellowship  and  the  award  of  the  Copley  medal,  together  with  the 
&ee  donation  of  the  society's  'lYansactions  doring  his  life. 

Franklin's  own  experiments  with  kites  are  well  known,  as  is  also  the 
metfaod  of  protecting  baildings  iVom  lightning  which  was  introduced 
by  him,  and  is  still  very  widely  used,  although  it  has  been  greatly 
abused  by  the  lightning-rod  man. 

During  the  next  decade  Oanton  discovered  the  now  commonly  koown 
difference  between  ritreoos  and  resinons  electricity.  Becoaria  experi- 
mented on  the  condncting  power  of  water.  Symmer  made  a  nnml>erof 
interesting  experiments  on  the  electrification  of  different  kinds  of 
fabrics  by  friction  and  propounded  a  theory  of  two  electric  fluids. 
Contemporaneous  with  these  were  a  number  of  other  experimenters 
who  added  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  of  this  class  of  phenomena. 

The  experiments  of  ^pinns  and  others  on  the  p}rroelectric  proper- 
ties of  tourmaline  now  began  to  attract  attentiou.  The  experimente 
of  the  Abb^  Haiiy  are  perhaps  the  most  importent  in  this  connection 
at  this  stage  of  the  subject.  He  fonnd  the  polar  propertiea  of  the 
crystal  and  showed  that  similar  properties  were  possessed  by  a  uamber 
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of  otber  crystals,  ^pinus  made  experiments  in  other  braoches  of 
electricity,  but  be  is  cbiefiy  noted  for  bis  iDgeDions  eingle-flaid  tbeory 
of  electricity. 

Between  tbe  years  1770  and  1780  the  electrical  organs  of  tbe  torpedo 
were  (me  of  the  principal  topics  of  disonssIoQ.  The  experiments  of 
Walsh  and  Ingenhousz  were  the  first  to  definitely  settle  the  character 
of  the  pecnliar  power  of  the  fish. 

The  experimeots  of  Cavendish  belong  to  this  period  and  were  remark- 
able as  being  quantitative  in  their  character.  Oonsidering  the  means 
at  his  command,  the  measarements  made  by  this  experimenter  of  the 
relative  condoctiog  powers  of  varions  substances  must  always  excite 
admiration.  Cavendish  also  proved  the  composition  of  water  by  caus- 
ing different  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  unite  by  means  of 
the  electric  spark. 

We  now  come  to  the  classical  experiments  of  Ooalomb,  who  estab- 
lished tbe  law  of  the  variation  of  the  electric  force  with  distance  to  be 
that  of  the  inverse  square,  a  law  Which  had  previously  been  inferred 
from  ezperimenta  on  spheres  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  who,  however,  did  not 
publish  bis  results.  Coulomb  made  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
oti  the  distribation  of  electricity  over  charged  condactors  as  influenced 
by  shape  and  the  proximity  of  other  charged  bodies.  His  theoretical 
and  experimental  work  formed  the  basis  of  the  mathematical  theory  as 
developed  shortly  afterwards  by  Laplace,  Biot,  and  Poisson,  the  work 
of  the  latter  beiug  particularly  important. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  were  made  the  important 
researches  of  Laplace,  Lavoisier,  and  Volta,  and  of  Sansare  on  the 
electricity  produced  by  evaporation  and  combustioo.  This  is  a  subject 
destined  to  figure  prominently  again  in  the  fntnre,  and  in  its  rise  there 
is  in  all  probability  involved  the  rapid  decline  in  tbe  importance  of  the 
steam  engine.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  many  of  those  present 
shoald  live  to  see  the  steam  engine  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 

To  the  eighteenth  century,  also,  we  must  assign  the  discovery  of 
galv:inic  electricity,  as  the  famous  frog  experiments  were  made  in 
1790.  Practically  no  development  was  made,  however,  until  Volta'e 
work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  scientiflo  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nioeteenth  centnry,  then,  we  find  the 
subjects  of  greatest  iuterest  were  the  discoveries  of  Yolta  and  the 
invention  of  the  voltaic  pile.  There  followed  almost  immediately  the 
discovery  by  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
the  voltaic  current.  This  discovery  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by 
those  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  on  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  and 
the  separation  of  metallic  sodium  and  potassium.  Thus  the  subject  of 
electrolysis  was  fairlv  lannched,  and  what  it  has  grown  to  be  we  will 
see  later. 

Can  there  be  some  interrelation  between  electricity  and  magnetismf 
was  now  the  query.    The  first  positive  answer  sAeuM  to  have  beeo 
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given  by  Boma^esi  in  a  Voik  published  in  1805,  bnt  little  or  no  notice 
appears  to  bave  been  taken  of  this.  Certainly  no  progress  was  made 
in  the  snl^ect  till  1820,  when  Oersted  made  his  famous  esperiment 
before  his  class.  By  that  experiment  h©  proved  that  a  wire  carrying 
an  electric  current  will,  when  properly  placed,  deflect  a  magnetic 
needle.  Tbe  subject  was  almost  immediately  taken  np  by  Ampere,  and 
in  a  few  months  many  of  the  important  conseqneuces  which  Oersted's 
discovery  involved  were  developed.  Ampere's  work-on  the  actiou  of 
currents  ou  currents  and  on  magnets  is  classical  and  is  still  treated  aa 
part  of  the  fttndameutal  basis  for  tbe  theory  of  electrodynamics.  An 
account  of  bis  work  may  therefore  be  foand  in  almost  any  of  the  nu- 
merous text-booka  OD  electricity.  The  conclusions  reached  by  Ampere 
were  confirmed  by  Weber  by  a  series  of  much  more  refined  esperimentB. 
To  Weber  also  we  owe  improvements  in  galvanometers.  The  same 
year  marks  the  discovery  by  Arago  that  a  current  can  not  only  defieot 
a  magnet,  bat  that  it  is  capable  of  produoing  one  by  magnetizing  steel 


Tbe  farther  discovery  was  made  four  years  later  by  Sturgeon  that 
soft  iron,  although  incapable  of  making  a  strong  permanent  magnet,  is 
yet  much  more  susceptible  than  steel  to  temporary  magnetization  by 
the  electric  corrent.  Arago  alao  made  about  this  time  the  important 
discovery  that  if  a  needle  be  suspended  above  a  copper  disc  and  the 
disc  rotated  tbe  needle  will  be  dragged  round  with  tbe  disc  Tbis  was 
not  explained  for  some  years,  but  seems  to  be  the  first  discovery  of 
induced  cnrrents. 

These  experiments  mark  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism,  and 
began  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  electrical  discovery,  the  work 
which  has  been  participated  in  by  many  eminent  authorities.  Among 
the  many  advances  may  be  mentioned  tbe  experiments  of  Henry  ou  the 
relative  effects  of  different  windings  ou  tbe  strength  of  an  electro- 
magnet. He  deduced  tbe  fact  that  the  magnetizing  action  might  be 
increased  either  by  increasing  the  number  of  windings,  the  current 
remaining  tbe  same,  or  by  increasing  the  current,  the  winding  remain* 
iug  tbe  same.  He  pointed  out  tbe  application  of  this  to  intensity  and 
quantity  arraugementa  of  the  battery,  and  alao  tbe  importance  of  the 
intensity  winding  for  the  transmission  of  magnetizing  power  to  a  dis- 
tance, aa  in  telegraphy.  Tbe  increased  effect  due  to  increasing  the 
number  of  windings  on  the  coil  of  a  galvanoscope  bad  been  previonaly 
pointed  ont  by  Schweigger,  and  the  diacovery  is  embodied  in  Schweig- 
ger's  galvanoscope. 

In  1821  Faraday  began  his  researches  and  many  inportant  discov- 
eries were  made  by  him.  The  main  guiding  idea  in  Faraday's  work 
was  tbe  possibility  of  obtaining  electricity  from  magnetiam  and  in  gen- 
eral the  discovery  of  the  interrelation  between  the  two.  In  thia  con- 
nection Arago's  discovery  of  the  rotation  of  a  copper  disc  by  the  rota- 
tion of  a  magnet  above  it  is  of  great  importance,  because,  among  other 
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things,  Faraday  set  himaelf  to  explain  this.  The  result  was  the  dis- 
oovery  of  the  oommntatorlese  dynamo,  or  Faraday  disk.  In  view  of 
modem  developments,  probably  the  most  important  of  Faraday's  diB- 
coveries  vas  that  of  tbe  production  of  a  current  in  a  circuit  when  a 
current  is  either  established  or  varied  in  strength  in  an  adjacent  cir- 
cuit. This  was  followed  by  the  discovery  that  relative  motion  of  two 
circnits,  one  of  which  carried  acurrent,  produced  a  current  in  the  other, 
and  that  the  motion  of  a  magnet  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  circuit  pro- 
duced a  current  in  the  circuit.  Another  important  discovery  by  Fara- 
day was  that  of  the  quantitative  laws  which  govern  electrolytic  decom- 
position, thus  giving  ns  our  electrn-chemical  equivalents. 

At  this  time  Lenz  was  led  by  experiment  to  tlie  discovery  of  his 
celebrated  law  of  induction,  namely,  that  the  current  produced  always 
in  turn  produces  forces  tending  to  oppose  the  change.  For  example, 
if  a  current  be  induced  in  a  coil  by  bringing  a  magnet  toward  it  the 
nmtnal  action  between  the  magnet  and  the  current  is  to  oppose  the 
magnet's  approach.  This  is  important  when  looked  at  from  the  i>oint 
of  view  of  tbe  conservation  of  energy  or  as  an  argument  against  per- 
petaal  motion.  Lenz's  law  is,  of  course,  when  the  actions  are  properly 
understood,  a  consequence  of  Newton's  third  law  of  motion. 

Discoveries  similar  to  those  of  Faraday  as  to  induced  tmrreuts  were 
made  almost  simnltaiieoasly  by  Henry  iu  this  conntry.  We  have  in 
the  discoveries  of  Faraday  and  Henry  the  fundamental  information 
reqnired  for  nearly  tbe  whole  of  our  recent  developments  in  dynamo- 
electric  generators  and  electric  motors,  bat  it  was  reserved  for  the  next 
generation  to  develop  them.  This  development  we  owe  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  splendid  exposition  of  Faraday's  discoveries  and  their 
consequences  contained  in  Maxwell's  book  on  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  1822,  we  have  to  notice  another  important 
discovery,  namely,  the  thermoelectric  couple  by  Seebeck.  There  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  the  important  experiment  of  Camming,  who 
showed  that  tbe  thermoelectric  order  of  tbe  metals  is  not  tbe  same  at 
all  temperatures. 

The  next  important  discovery  in  thermoelectricity  was  that  of  Peltier, 
of  the  heat  generated  at  the  junction  of  two  metals  when  a  current  is 
forced  across  it  against  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  junction.  In 
later  years  we  have  the  classic  researches  of  Thomson  (Kelvin),  who 
added  thermoelectric  convection  and  the  specific  heat  of  electricity 
and  gave  the  thermoelectric  diagram  method  of  representing  results. 
This  method  was  afterwards  used  and  extended  by  Tait,  who  added  a 
good  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  thermoelectric  data.  Among  tbe  large 
number  of  others  who  have  worked  in  this  field  we  may  mention 
Becquerel,  Magnus,  Matthiesoii,  Leroux,  and  Avenarins.  Thermo- 
electric batteries  of  considerable  power  have  been  made  by  (JIamond 
and  others. 

In  1827  the  celebrated  law  giving  the  relation  between  electro-motive 
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force  resistaoce  and  cnrreat  waa  published  by  Ohm  in  a  paper  on  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  galvanic  circuit.  The  theory  has  been 
BomeCimes  criticiHed,  bat  there  seems  to  be  absolute  certainty  that  the 
law  is  almost  exact,  and  it  has  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
fiirther  development  of  the  subject  of  electric  measnrements. 

The  subject  had  about  the  middle  of  the  century  reached  a  stage  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  develop  almost  completely  the  mathematical 
theory  aa  we  now  have  it.  Most  of  the  work  since  Faraday's  time  has 
been  directed  toward  quantitative  measarements  and  the  furnishing  of 
esact  data  to  answer  qnestions  as  to  how  much  in  various  cases.  F.  B. 
Kenmanii  discovered  what  he  called  the  potential  function  (now  called 
the  coefiicient  of  self  and  nmtnallDductiou)  of  one  current  on  another 
and  oil  itself,  and  succeeded  in  giving  a  theory  of  induction  vfaich  was 
in  aocordance  wieh  the  ezperimental  laws.  The  laws  were  afterwards 
experimentally  verified  by  Weber.  In  1S49  the  experiments  of  Kir- 
ohoff  on  the  absolute  value  of  the  current  induced  in  one  circuit  by 
auother,  and  in  the  same  year  Edland's  esperiments  on  self  and  mutual 
induction  are  important.  lu  1851  Helmholtz  gave  a  mathematical 
theory  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  he  supplemented  with  au 
experimental  veriflcation. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Henry  was  on  the  oscillatory  character  of  the  discharge  from  a  Leyden 
jar.  This  he  discovered  from  the  effect  of  the  discharge  on  a  steel 
needle  surronnded  by  a  eoil,  through  which  the  current  was  made  to 
pass.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  communicated  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scieuce  in  IS60,  but  he 
knew  of  the  effect  much  earlier,  certainty  in  1841.  Previoasly  the 
anamolous  behavior  of  the  discharge  of  a  jar  when  used  to  magnetize 
Bt«el  needles  had  been  noticed,  but  was  attributed,  as  I  believe,  to 
some  peculiarity  of  the  steel.  Henry  was  the  &rst  to  appreciate  the 
true  reason,  although  he  could  hardly  at  that  time  be  expected  to  see 
tlie  great  importance  of  his  discovery. 

Helmholtz,  in  1847,  saggesta  that  the  discharge  of  Leyden  jars  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  backward  and  forward  movement.  There  is  a 
curious  parallelism  in  the  work  of  several  investigators  about  this  time, 
and  particularly  in  that  of  Helmholtz  and  Thomson.  In  the  Philosoph- 
ical Magazine  for  1865  there  is  a  paper  by  Prof.  W.  Thomson  (Kelvin) 
In  which  the  theory  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  discussed  and 
the  prediction  made  that  under  certain  specified  conditions  the  dis- 
charge most  be  oscillatory.  A  number  of  similar  papers,  going  back 
to  1848,  treat  of  similar  subjects.  Henry's  results  do  not  appear  to 
have  become  generally  known,  and  we  find  the  veriflcation  of  Thom- 
son's prediction  in  1857  by  Feddersen.  A  number  of  other  physicists 
have  investigated  the  subject,  the  work  of  Schiller  being  of  particular 
value.    The  recent  appHcations  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  electrostatics  and  magnetism  was  gieatly 
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esteuded  abont  this  time  by  ThomBon  and  others,  and  rec^ved  its 
most  complete  statement  at  tbe  hands  of  Maxwell  in  bis  papers  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  and  in  bis  book,  pabliehed  in  1873  bnt  still 
thestandard  of  reference.  Very  little  has  since  been  discovered  which 
was  not  foreshadowed  by  Maxwell's  theory  or  contained  in  bis  eqna- 
tions,  which  have  beeu  fonnd  general  enongh  to  cover  almost  every- 
thing, altboagb  experiment  has  generally  been  necessary  to  suggest 
the  coQseqaences  of  the  theory. 

The  practical  applications  of  electricity  have  played  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  the  subject  dnring  the  last  sixty  years. 
Indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  these  years  has  had  some  practical 
application  in  view.  One  of  the  first  of  these  practical  applications  was 
that  of  telegraphy. 

Tbe  telegraph,  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  practical  developmente, 
naturally  had  a  great  effect  in  stimulating  the  advance  in  knowledge 
of  electricity,  and  henee  I  give  a  somewhat  faller  sketch  of  its  early 
.history  than  space  will  permit  for  the  later  applications. 

The  discovery  of  Stephen  Gray,  in  1729,  that  the  electrical  influence 
could  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  means  of  an  insulated  wire  is 
probably  the  first  of  direct  influence  in  connection  with  telegraphy. 
As  a  result  of  this  discovery  and  tbe  investigations  which  followed  it, 
a  considerable  number  of  proposals  were  made  as  to  tbe  use  of  the 
electrical  force  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  The  first  of  these 
of  which  I  have  fonnd  auy  record  was  made  in  1763  by  Charles  Mor- 
rison, a  Scotebman,  and  then  followed  other  proposals  for  electrostatic 
telegraphs  by  Bozolus  in  1767,  by  Le  Sage  in  1774,  by  Lomond  in  1787, 
by  Betancourt  in  the  same  year,  by  Beizen  in  1794,  by  Gavalla  in  1795, 
and  by  Bonalds  in  1816. 

The  discovery  of  voltaiu  electricity,  and  most  directly  tbe  discovery 
of  Nicholson  and  OarMsle  of  electrolysis,  gave  rise  to  another  group  of 
proposals  for  the  application  of  this  discovery  to  the  prodactiou  of 
telegraphy.  Among  those  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Sommering  iu 
1809,  of  Ooxe  in  1810,  and  of  Sharpe  in  1813.  In  more  recent-years, 
of  course,  the  same  application  appears  in  the  chemical  telegraphs, 
some  of  which  are  capable  of  giving  very  satisfactory  results  and  great 
speed. 

Tbe  discovery  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development 
of  telegraphy  was  that  of  Oersted,  supplemented  by  tbe  work  ot 
Schweigger  and  Ampere.  Ampere  proposed  a  multiple-wire  telegrapti 
with  galvanoscope  indicators  in  1S20,  and  a  modification  was  con- 
structed by  Ritchie.  A  single-circnit  telegraph  of  this  character  wa» 
invented  by  Tribaoillet,  but  did  not  come  into  use.  Iu  1832  Schilling's 
five-needle  telegraph  appeared,  and  he  also  used  a  single-needle  instru- 
mentfbut  his  early  death  stopped  further  progress.  Iu  1833  Schilling''* 
telegraph  was  developed,  to  some  extent,  by  Oansa  and  Weber,  who 
OBed  it  for  experimental  purposes.    Tbe  following  quotation,  referring 
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to  Oaass  and  Weber's  telegraph,  from  Poggendorfs  Aunalen,  is  of  con- 
siderable historical  interest; 

"There  is,  in  connection  with  these  arrangements,  a  great  and  nntll 
nov  in  its  way  novel  project,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Weber.  This  gentleman  erect«d,  during  the  past  year,  a  donble-wire 
tine  over  the  boases  of  the  town  (Oottingen),  from  the  Physical 
Cabinet  to  the  Observatory,  and  lately  a  continaation  from  the  latter 
bailding  to  the  Magnetic  Observatory.  Thus  an  immense  galvanic 
chain  is  formed,  in  which  the  galvanic  current,  the  two  maltipliers 
at  the  ends  being  included,  has  to  travel  a  distance  of  nearly  9,000 
(PrasBian)  feet.  The  line  wire  is  mostly  of  copper,  of  that  known  as 
'  No.  3,'  of  which  1  meter  weighs  S  grams.  The  wire  of  the  multipliers 
in  the  Kragnetic  Observatory  in  of  copper,  *So.  14,*  silvered,  and  of  which 
1  meter  weighs  2,6  grams.  This  arrangement  promises  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  a  number  of  interesting  experiments.  We  regard,  not 
without  admiration,  how  a  single  pair  of  plates,  brought  into  con- 
tact at  the  farther  end,  instautaneonsly  commnuicate  a  movement 
to  the  magnetic  bar,  which  is  deflected  at  once  tbr  over  a  thousand 
divisions  of  the  scale." 

Further  on  in  the  same  paper: 

"The  ease  with  which  the  manipulator  has  the  magnetic  needle 
in  bis  command,  by  means  of  the  communicator,  had  a  year  ago 
suggested  experiments  of  an  application  to  telegraphic  signaling, 
which,  with  whole  words  and  even  short  sentences,  completely  suc- 
ceeded. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  an 
uninterrupted  telegraph  commnnication  in  the  same  way  between 
two  places  at  a  considerable  number  of  miles  distance  from  each 
other." 

The  method  of  prodaciug  the  enrrents  in  Qanss  and  Weber's  experi- 
ments was  an  application  of  the  important  discoveries  of  Paraday  and 
Henry,  above  referred  to,  iu  the  induction  of  current  by  oarrents  and 
by  magnets. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Gauss,  this  telegraph  was  taken  up  by 
Steinheil,  who,  following  their  example,  also  used  induced  enrrents. 
The  important  contributions  of  Steinheil  were  the  discovery  of  the 
earth  return  circuit,  the  invention  of  a  telegraphic  alphabet,  and  a 
recording  telegraph.  Steinheil  coctribntes  an  acconntof  bis  tdegraph 
to  Sturgeon's  Annals  of  Electricity,  in  which  the  relative  merits  of 
scopic,  recording,  and  acoastic  telegraphs  are  discussed,  and  the 
advantages,  which  experience  has  since  brought  into  prominence,  of 
the  acoustic  form  are  pointed  oat. 

Schiller's  telegraph  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  German  nataral- 
JMtB  held  at  Boon  iu  1835,  and  was  there  seen  by  Professor  Houcke,  of 
Heidelberg,  who,  after  his  return  to  Heidelberg,  made  models  of  the 
telegraph  and  exhibited  them  in  his  claw  room.  These  models  were 
seen  by  Oooke  in  the  early  part  of  1836,  aod  gave  him  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing the  electric  telegraph  in  England.  Cooke  afterwards  became 
aswHiiated  with  Wheatstone,  and  a  large  number  of  ingenious  arraoge- 
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ments  for  telegraphiog  waB  the  resalt.  Many  of  tb«  later  deTelopmento 
by  Wheatstone  are  still  in  nse  aud  are  hard  to  beat. 

Steinbeil  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  in  the  idea  of  making  the 
telegraph  self-recording  by  Morse,  who,  according  to  evideace  Iwoaght 
forward  by  btniself,  thoaght  ont  some  arraogements  as  early  as  1832. 
Exactly  what  Morse's  llrst  ideas  were  seems  somewhat  doabtftil,  and 
be  did  nothing  tilt  1835,  when  he  made  a  roagh  model  of  an  electro- 
magnetic recording  telegraph.  Morse's  mechanical  arrangements  were 
of  little  merit,  and  bis  alphabet  and  method  of  interpretation  by  a  dio- 
tiooary  were  clamay  and  inconvenient.  The  chief  point  of  interest  id 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  Morse  telegraph  was  the  pro- 
posal to  make  use  of  Sturgeon's  discovery  of  electro- magnetism  of  soft 
iron.  Morse,  however,  seems  to  have  knowupractically  nothing  of  the 
sabject  except  that  iron  could  be  magnetized  by  a  current,  and  in  con- 
sulting his  colleague,  Dr.  Gale,  he  was  unwittingly  led  to  use  the 
discoveries  of  Henry,  who  had  previously  practically  solved  tbe  whole 
problem.  Much  of  the  subsequent  improvement  in  the  mechanical 
arrangements  were  dne  to  Vail,  who  became  associated  with  Morse,  and 
the  Morse  code  as  we  now  know  it  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  worked 
out  by  Vail.  Considerable  dispute  and  some  litigation  arose  over 
Morse's  claims,  but  that  is  outside  onr  present  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  electric  telegraph  was  a  slow  growth,  inventors,  with  a 
view  to  pecuniary  and  other  advantage,  being  ever  ready  to  lay  bold 
of  each  scientific  discovery  aud  try  to  tnm  it  to  account.  The  question 
who  first  couceived  the  idea  can  never  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

After  1840  there  is  little  to  record  of  a  purely  electrical  character 
bearing  only  on  telegraphy,  but  there  have  been  many  very  iugenioaa 
mechanical  contrivances  introduced  for  recording  signals,  for  repro- 
ducing pictures  and  handwriting,  aud  for  printing,  for  duplexing,  quad- 
raplexing,  and  multiplesing  telegraph  lines,  for  increasing  the  rate  of 
signaling,  aud  in  many  ways  increasing  the  expedition  with  which 
messages  can  be  sent.  Of  course  the  success  of  many  of  these  con- 
trivances, and  even  their  invention,  depended  upon  au  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  For  example,  effective 
duplexing,  qnadrnplexing,  etc.,  depends  on  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  line,  and  this  was  not  understood  prop- 
erly until  the  mathematical  investigations  of  Thomson  aud  others 
cleared  the  matter.  For  the  impetus  toward  discovery  in  this  direction 
again  we  are  largely  indebted  to  telegraphy,  for  much  of  that  class  of 
work  was  suggested  by  tbe  difficulties  encountered  in  signaling  throngli 
long  submarine  cables. 

The  invention  of  the  telephone  is  fast  becoming  ancient  history,  and 
yet  it  will  always  mark  one  of  the  greatest  of  tbe  useful  applications 
of  electricity.  It  does  not  call  for  more  than  a  passing  remark  here, 
because  electro-magnetically  it  is  all  in  Faraday's  and  Henry's  papers. 

Tbe  radiophone  should  be  mentioned  becauseit  marks  the  applioatioD 
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of  the  discovery,  by  May  aud  Smith,  of  the  effect  of  light  od  the  resist- 
ance of  selenJntD.  This  effect  has  Bince  beeo  fonnd  in  the  case  of  a 
large  namber  of  other  aabstances,  bat  it  is  still  an  interesting  field  for 
research.  A  number  of  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  asaooi- 
ated  with  attempts  to  make  things  visible  at  a  distance.  No  donbt  it 
will  altimately  be  possible  not  ODiy  to  talk  to  a  distant  party,  but  also 
10  see  the  party  talked  to,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  look  the  party  with 
wbom  yon  are  conversing  in  the  eye. 

The  subject  of  telegraphy  is  closely  associated  with  the  present  excel- 
lent system  of  electrical  measarements  and  witli  the  invention  of  many 
of  our  most  delicate  measariog  instraments.  As  the  applications  of 
electricity  increased  there  gradually  grew  np  a  new  branch  of  engineer- 
ing, a  branch,  however,  iu  which  the  foot  rule,  pound  weight,  chro- 
nometer, and  thermometer  were  not  sufficient.  Other  standards  of  meas- 
oremeot  were  required,  in  order  that  qnautities  could  be  gauged  and 
consistent  work  done.  The  way  to  connect  the  measaremeutsof  the 
new  quantities  with  the  units  already  in  nse  iu  dynamics  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Gauss  and  others,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Thomson 
the  British  Association  appointed  a  committee  in  1861  to  determine  the 
best  standard  of  electrical  resistance.  This  led  to  an  unexpected 
amount  of  work,  not  only  on  a  standard  of  resistance,  but  also  on  the 
general  subject  of  electrical  measurement.  The  committee  regretted, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  it  could  not  give  a  final  report,  but 
hoped  that  the  inherent  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  subject  would 
sufficiently  account  for  the  delay.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  final 
report  has  yet  been  fortheoming,  as  a  committee  with  some  of  the  origi- 
nal members  in  it  still  exists  and  reports  regularly  every  year  on  valu- 
able work  done  by  it.  The  committee  worked  energetically  for  a  numb^ 
of  years,  not  only  on  the  standard  of  resistance,  but  on  those  of  cur- 
rent, electro- motive  force  and  capacity.  It  incidentally  supplied  a  great 
deal  of  quantitative  data  on  a  number  of  subjects,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  permanence  of  alloys,  the  variation  of  their  resistance  with  tem- 
perature as  depending  on  their  composition,  and  so  forth.  In  looking 
over  the  results  of  the  early  work  of  the  British  Association  committee 
one  is  apt  to  indulge  in  adverse  criticism.  It  is  hard  for  many  of  the 
younger  workers  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  are  met  in  a  first 
attempt.  It  would  be  equally  just  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have  better  marksmen  to-day  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago,  with- 
out making  allowance  for  the  modem  ride. 

The  first  absolute  determination  of  resistance  was  probably  that 
made  by  Kirch hoff  about  fifty  yearsago.  Weber  published  his  method  in 
1852,  and  then  came  the  British  Association  determination  by  Maxwell, 
Stewart,  and  Jenkin  in  1863.  Neither  of  these  was  very  exact,  but  they 
paveJthe  way  for  the  splendid  exhibitions  of  experimental  skill  which 
followed.  Among  those  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  this  later 
work  may  be  mentioned  Kohlrausoh,  Bayleigh,  Glazebtook,  Kowland, 
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Wiedemann,  Mascsrt,  etc.  The  greatest  atep  in  advance  in  recent 
year's  has  been  the  invention  of  the  revolving-disk  method  by  Lorenz, 
of  Oopenhagen,  and  its  subsequent  improvement  and  applicatiou  by 
himsdf  and  by  J.  V.  Jones.  The  determinations  made  by  the  latter  by 
this  method  are  probably  almost  absolutely  correct. 

A  subject  which  has  attracted  much  attention  comes  in  incidentally 
here,  namely,  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  propagation  saggested 
by  Uaxwell.  According  to  this  theory  the  ratio  of  the  electro-magnetic 
unit  of  quantity  of  electricity  to  the  electro-static  unit  ought  to  be  the 
same  as  the  velocity  of  light.  In  1868  a  determination  of  this  ratio  waa 
made  by  McKichan  under  Lord  Kelvin's  direction,  and  gave  close  agree- 
ment with  the  theory.  Since  that  dme  determinations  have  been  mode 
by  various  methods  by  Maxwell,  Shida,  Ayrtin  and  Perry,  J.  J. 
Thomson,  Bosa,  Lodge,  Glazebrook,  and  others,  with  the  result  that 
the  ratio  of  the  two  nnits  does  not  differ  from  the  velocity  of  light  by 
more  than  the  probable  error  of  observation.  The  work  here  referred 
to  may  not  appear  to  be  very  directly  associated  with  the  determination 
of  standards  of  measurements.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  investigations 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  work  of  the  British  Association 
committee  in  the  production  of  instmments  of  precision.  Prominent 
among  these  instrnmeats  stands  the  Kelvin  eiectrometers,  and  particu- 
larly the  absolute  electrometer  which  was  described  in  the  report  of  the 
British  Associatiou  committee  for  1867. 

Another  subject  of  great  interest  in  itself  and  in  connection  with 
Maxwell's  theory  is  that  of  the  speciflo  inductive  capacity  of  dielectrics. 
Experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  by  Faraday,  but  comparatively 
little  was  done  before  1870,  in  which  year  an  excellent  paper  was  com- 
municated to  the  Boyal  Society  by  Qibson  and  Barclay  on  the  specific 
inductive  capacity  of  paraffin.  Since  that  time  much  good  work  has 
been  done  by  Boltzman,  Hopkinson,  Quincke,  Silow,  Klemeucic,  Negre- 
&no,  and  others.  The  theoretical  importance  of  these  experiments  is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  Maxwell's  theory,  the  specific  induct- 
ive capacity  of  nonmagnetic  dielectrics  should  be  proportional  to  the 
sqnares  of  their  indices  of  refraction.  A  wonderfal  verification  of  Max- 
well's theory  was  carried  oat  only  some  ten  years  ago  by  Hertz,  who 
showed  not  only  that  electrical  waves  exist,  but  also  how  to  measure 
their  wave  length  and  period.  We  have  in  these  experiments  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  oscillatory  discharge  referred  to  above,  as  discovered 
by  Benryand  predicted  by  Thomson,  and  as  a  result  several  new  ways  of 
determining  electrical  quantities  have  been  developed.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  compare  the  capacity  of  condensers  by  means  of 
oscillatory  currents  of  exceedingly  short  periods,  and  thus  to  det«rmine 
the  dielectric  constants  of  many  materials  to  which  the  older  methods 
were  not  easily  applicable. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  where  to  place  a  reference  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  Bontgen  and  its  development  in  photography,  bat 
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probably  Jt  comes  in  well  here.  Jnet  bow  to  apply  Maxwell's  eqaation 
to  tbe  Bontgen  rays  is  not  yet  quite  clear,  bat  there  is  no  doubt  aa  to 
the  great  importance  of  the  discovery. 

As  an  oatcome  of  all  this  activity  in  the  detertnination  of  standards 
and  in  the  absolnte  measorements  of  the  electrical  properties  of  mate- 
rials, combined  with  the  great  commercial  demand  prodnced  by  tbe 
introdaction  of  dynamo  machinery,  we  have  now  many  excellent  instru- 
ments at  our  disposal  for  absolute  measurement  and  suitable  either  for 
practical  applications  or  for  the  most  refined  laboratory  work.  For  the 
production  of  these  we  are  indebted  to  a  host  of  inventors,  prominent 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Kayleigh,  Ayrton 
and  Perry,  Mather,  Swinburne,  Cardew,  and  Weston. 

Magneto-electric  aod  dynamo-electric  generators  and  motors  have 
DOW  become  so  common  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  their  introdac- 
tion ou  an  extensive  scale  has  only  taken  a  few  years.  Faraday's  disk 
dynamo  was,  as  has  already  been  stated,  produced  in  1831,  and  a 
machine  for  generating  electricity  was  made  by  FixU  in  the  following 
year.  Pixii's  machine  consisted  of  a  horseshoe  permanent  magnet 
which  was  rotated  in  such  a  way  that  its  poles  passed  alternately  in 
frontof  the  poles  of  a  similar  electro-magnet.  An  alternating  current 
was  thus  induced  in  the  circuit  which  included  the  coils  of  the  electro- 
magnet. 

This  machine  was  improved  by  Clarke,  who  rotated  the  eoils  and  pot 
a  commutator  on  the  axis.  Other  machines  were  made  or  suggested 
by  various  physicists,  and  an  important  observation,  which  has  since 
been  frequently  overlooked,  was  made  at  this  time  by  Jacobi,  who 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  making  the  cores  of  the  coils  short. 
Sturgeon,  in  1835,  made  a  dynamo  with  a  shuttle-shaped  armature;  a 
ttimilftr  form  has  long  been  identified  with  the  name  of  Siemens.  Wool- 
rich  made  a  moltipolar-magneto  machine  in  1841  for  electroplating,  and 
Wlieatstone  about  this  time  produced  his  small  multipolar  magneto, 
long  used  for  telegraph  purposes.  In  1845  Wheatstone  and  Oooke 
patented  the  use  of  electro-magnets  in  place  of  the  permanent  magnets, 
and  Brett  suggested,  in  1848,  that  the  current  £rom  the  machine  might 
be  made  to  pass  round  a  coil  sarroundiug  tbe  magnet  and  thus  increase 
its  strength.  A  similar  suggestion  was  independently  made  in  1851 
by  Sinsteden.  In  1849  Fulvermacher  proposed  the  use  of  thin  laminte 
of  iron  for  the  cores  of  tbe  magnet,  a  proposition  which  has  since,  but 
probably  for  a  ditfereut  reason,  been  almost  universally  adopted,  Sin- 
steden used  iron  wire  cores  and  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
e&ect  of  varying  the  pole  face.  About  this  time  another  class  of 
machines  were  proposed  by  Bitchie,  Page,  and  Bnjardin.  In  these 
machines  both  the  magnets  and  the  coUs  were  to  be  stationary,  but 
the  magnetism  was  to  be  varied  by  revolving  soft  iron  pieces  in  Jront 
of  the  poles.  Modem  representatives  of  tbese  machines  are  to  be  found 
in  the  dynamos  of  Kingdon,  Stanley,  and  others.    All  the  moetaines  up 
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to  this  time  bad  been  of  very  Hmall  dimenBioua  In  1849  Nollet  begao 
the  construction  of  an  alternating  machine  on  a  larger  BOf^e,  but  died 
before  it  was  completed.  Machines  of  Nollet'a  type  vera  afterwaids 
mf>de  by  Holmea  and  by  the  Oompagnie  I' Alliance,  of  Paris,  the  latter 
being  called  the  Alliance  machine.  These  machines  were  used  for 
light-house  purposes.  Holmes's  earlier  machines  were  continuoQs  cur- 
rent, but  later  he  left  oat  the  commntator,  and  still  later  again  intro- 
duced it  on  part  of  the  coils  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  current  to 
excite  his  field  magnets.  This  latter  plan  was  introduced  after  the 
self-exciting  principle  bad  been  introdaced  by  Siemens  and  Wheat- 
stone.  A  remarkable  machine,  historically,  was  patented  in  1848  by 
Hjorth.  In  this  maohine  a  combination  of  the  permaneut  and  electro 
magnet  was  used,  tbe  first  to  give  mechanism  enough  to  produce  a 
current  with  which  to  excito  the  other.  A  similar  idea  was  developed 
fifteen  years  later  by  Wilde,  with  the  difference  that  the  permanent- 
magnet  part  was  a  separate  machine.  The  idea  of  using  part  of  the 
current  from  tbe  armatnre  to  excite,  or  partially  excite,  tbe  field  mag- 
nets was  at  this  time  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  workers,  and  some 
remarkable  machines  were  patented  by  the  brothers  Yarley,  one  of 
which,  containing  both  a  shunt  and  a  series  winding,  has  been  held  by 
some  to  anticipate  the  compound  winding  now  iu  use.  In  1867  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  independently  to  Wheatetone  and  E.  Werner  Siemens 
that  tbe  permanent-magnet  part  of  the  Hjorth  and  Witde  machines 
might  t>e  dispensed  with,  the  residual  magnetism  being  used  to  start 
the  action.  Siemens  gave  the  name  dynamo-electric  machine  to  this 
type,  and  it  has  stuck.  In  order  to  diminish  the  finctnatJons  in  the 
strength  of  the  current  during  one  revolution  of  the  armature  Pacinotti 
devised  his  mnltigrooved  armature  in  1864.  This  machine  did  not 
receive  the  notice  it  deserved  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  the  mean- 
time G^ramme  produced  his  smooth-ring  armature,  in  1870.  Gramme's 
machine  was  soon  recognized  as  being  of  great  merit,  and  ite  gradual 
JDlroduction  gave  rise  to  increased  activity.  In  1873  tbe  Hefber- 
Alteneck  improvemeute  on  the  Siemens  armature  were  introduced  and 
in  the  remaining  seventies  quite  a  nnmbw  of  forms  of  dynamo  were 
invented,  the  Lontin  type,  introduced  in  1876  with  improvement  in 
subsequent  years,  being  one  of  the  best.  The  early  eighties  saw 
tremendoos  activity;  the  patent  offices  in  Europe  and  America  were 
flooded  with  inventions  of  various  types  of  dynamos  and  motors,  of 
lamps  for  electric  lighting,  eto.  It  is  carious  how  few  of  those  machines 
have  stood  tbe  test  of  time  and  how  well  tbe  old  types  of  Patnnotti, 
Gramme,  Siemens-Alteneck,  and  Lontin  in  some  one  of  their  modifica- 
tions hold  the  field.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Machines  have  assumed  enormous  proportions  and  the  number 
of  branches  of  Industry  to  which  they  have  been  applied  is  now  very 
large.  Mnob  has  been  learned  daring  this  time,  particularly  with 
regard  to  alternating  currents  and  their  application  to  t^e  transmission 
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^  power,  the  introdacUon  of  Maltiphase  systems  beiug  of  considerable 
importance  in  this  couueotion.  lu  tlie  direction  of  high  pot«Dtial  aod 
great  freqaency  the  work  of  E.  Tliomsou  and  Tesla  is  of  great  interest. 

Of  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  production  of  light  and  beat 
little  need  be  said  in  this  connection.  The  ditSculties  to  be  ovetcome 
were  largely  mechanical,  and  with  the  progress  made  we  are  all  familiar. 

As  regards  primary  batteries  there  has  been,  of  coarse,  as  we  all 
know,  considerable  progress  since  the  time  of  Volta.  The  unmber  of 
fomiB  brought  into  ase  has  been  enormous  and  they  have  been  impor- 
tant Ju  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  electro- motive  force  of 
TuiotiB  combinations  and  in  their  bearing  on  chemical  knowledge.  It 
eaa  hardly  be  said  that  an  ideal  primary  battery  has  yet  boen  obtained, 
when  we  look  at  the  sabject  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Although 
the  sobject  ts  not  very  much  to  the  front  at  present,  however,  it  is  des- 
tined to  come  again,  and  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  be  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  one  of  our  leading  industries. 

The  work  of  Plants  and  of  Eaure  and  others  on  secondary  batteries 
bus  been  of  great  value  commercially.  They  gave  rise  to  several  chem- 
ical problems,  bat  the  main  difficulty  here  also  has  been  of  a  mechan- 
ical kind,  and  they  have  not  added  mnch  to  the  knowledge  of  electrical 
laws. 

The  transformation  of  alternating  currents  from  high  to  low  potential 
and  vice  versa,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly  called  transformers, 
has  shown  another  remarkable  development  of  Faraday's  discovery  of 
induced  currents.  The  application  of  transformers  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  distribute  electrical  energy  over  large  areas  in  a  moderately 
economical  manner,  and  incidentally  has  led  to  considerable  increase 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  applications  of  electricity  is  that  of 
electro-chemtstry.  The  chemical  action  of  the  electric  spark  was  noticed 
by  Van  Groeet  and  Dieman  in  1739  in  the  decomposition  of  water. 
Beooari,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  obtained  metals 
from  oxides  through  which  the  spark  had  passed,  and  in  1778  Priestly 
noted  the  production  of  an  acid  gas  when  the  electric  spark  was  passed 
tfaroDgh  air.  Similar  experiments  were  made  by  Cavendish  and  Van 
Mamm  on  decomposed  ammonia.  It  is  not,  however,  until  after  the 
discovery  of  the  voltaic  cell  that  the  subject  of  electrolysis  really  begins. 
1  have  already  referred  to  the  discovery  of  N^icholson  and  Oarlisle  in 
1800,  and  the  subsequent  work  of  Davy  and  of  Faraday.  The  peculiar 
phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  separated  elements  only  at  the  end 
plates  in  the  electrolytic  cell  led  to  considerable  speculation,  and  was 
explained  by  Glrothass  on  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  separated 
into  two  parts,  pne  positively  and  the  other  negatively  electrified,  and  ' 
that  theee  parts  formed  a  chain  between  the  plates  along  which  chem- 
ical action  traveled  by  a  continual  interchange  of  mates,  the  end  parts 
going  to  the  plates.    This  theory  was  held  for  many  years,  and  is  still 
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to  be  foand  in  some  text-books.  Faraday's  work  is  by  far  the  moat 
valuable  of  the  early  coDtributions  to  the  subject.  He  gave  the  fol- 
lowing laws : 

The  amount  of  chemical  decompoBition  in  electrolysis  is  proportional 
to  the  current  and  the  time  of  its  action. 

The  mass  of  an  ion  liberated  by  a  definite  qaantity  of  electricity  is 
directly  pro}H>i'tional  to  its  cbomicaT  equivalent  weight. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  required  to  decompose  a  certain 
amount  of  an  electrolyte  is  equal  to  the  quantity  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  recombining  the  separated  ions  in  a  battery. 

These  law»  are  all  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  last  one  clearly 
points  out  the  reversibility  of  the  electrical  process.  Byforclng  acurrent 
through  an  electrolyte  it  is  decomposed  and  the  mutual  potential  energy 
of  tbe  comjiouents  consequently  increased.  By  allowing  the  compo- 
nents to  recombiue  in  a  battery  the  mutual  iiotential  energy  is  reduced 
and  a  carrent  of  electricity  is  the  result.  An  escellent  illnstratiou  of 
this  action  is  exhibited  by  the  secondary  battery. 

In  1857  Olausius  gave  a  theory  of  electrolysis  and  at  the  same  time 
reviewed  the  weaknesses  of  the  hypotheses  of  Grothuss  and  others, 
Olausius  assumes  that  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  are  in  continual 
motion ;  that  impacts  freqnently  occur  which  produce  temporary  disso- 
ciation, leaving  atomic  groups  charged  with  opjHisite  electricities,  and 
that  during  these  separations  auy  directive  agency,  such  as  an  electro- 
motive force,  is  able  to  cause  a  motion  of  these  atoms  in  opi>ositc 
directions.  This  is  probably  the  first  indication  or  the  idea  of  the 
)iurely  directive  character  of  the  applied  electro-motive  force  taking 
advantage  of  dissociation  to  produce  chemical  Reparation. 

Tbe  energy  side  of  the  problem  now  began  to  attract  attention,  and 
the  development  of  what  may  be  called  tbe  tbennodynamice  of  electro- 
chemistry began.  Among  the  most  prominent  workers  in  this  field 
have  been  Joule,  Helmholtz,  Oibbs,  Kelvin,  Boscha,  and  Favre. 

In  185.1  Hittorf  made  quantitative  determination  of  tbe  change  of 
concentration  near  the  electrodes  when  a  current  ia  passetl  through  a 
solution.  This  work  is  of  historical  interest,  because  it  formed  practi- 
cally the  starting  point  for  what  may  be  called  tbe  modern  view  of 
electrolysis.  Hittorfs  exi>eriment8  extended  over  several  years  and 
served  practically  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  migration  of  tbe  ions 
in  the  solution.    Hittorf  communicated  the  following  laws:' 

The  change  in  concentration  due  to  current  is  determined  by  the 
motion  which  the  ions  have  in  the  unchanged  solution. 

Tbe  unlike  ions  must  have  difterent  velocities  to  produce  snob  change 
of  concentration. 

The  numbers  which  express  ionic  velocities  mean  the  relative  distance 
through  which  the  iooH  move  between  the  salt  molecules,  or  exjiress 
their  relative  velocities  in  reference  to  the  solution,  the  change  in  con- 
centration being  a  function  of  the  relative  ionic  velocittes. 
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Hittorfs  analyses  enabled  him  to  give  namerical  valnee  to  tfaeee 
relative  velocities.  The  ezperiments  of  Nernst,  Loeb,  aod  others  have 
extended  Hittorf  s  results,  and  have  shown  that  in  dilate  solotions  the 
relative  velocities  of  the  ions  are  independent  of  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  the  electrodes,  and  are  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  influenced 
by  temperature.  Hittorf  pointed  out  that  a  knowledge  of  the  condnc- 
tivity  of  electrolytes  shoald  give  valuable  information  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  electrolytic  action.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  Horsford,  Wiedemann,  Beetz,  the  Kohlranechs,  and 
others.  The  most  notable,  perhaps,  was  the  work  of  P.  Kohlraasch, 
who  devised  a  method  of  measuremeut  using  alternating  current,  by 
which  results  of  high  accuracy  were  obtained.  KohlranscVs  results 
give,  the  snm  of  the  ionic  velocities,  and  thus,  combined  with  the  results 
of  Hittorf  on  change  of  concentration,  which  gave  the  ratios,  the  abao 
lute  velocity  can  be  obtained.  It  appears  from  these  results  that  the 
velocity  of  the  ion  in  very  dilute  solutions  depends  only  on  its  own 
nature  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  other  ions  with  which  it  may  be 
associated.  For  example,  the  velocity  of  the  chlorine  ion  is  the  same 
when  determined  from  solnttons  of  £CI,  N^aCI,  or  HCL  The  impor- 
tant general  law  has  also  been  found  that  tlie  cooductivitiea  of  neu- 
tral !>iltB  are  additively  made  up  of  two  values,  one  dependent  on  the 
positive,  the  other  upon  the  negative  ion.  If,  then,  the  velocities  of  the 
ions  themselves  be  known,  the  conductivity  of  a  salt  may  be  calcalated. 
The  results  of  Eoblransch  received  strong  confirmation  firom  some  very 
ingenious  experiments  by  Lodge  and  Whetbam,  iu  which  the  migration 
of  the  ions  was  made  to  produce  a  change  of  color  iu  the  solntion,  and 
could  thus  be  directly  observed. 

In  1887  the  theory  was  advanced  by  Arrhenins  and  Ostwald  that 
dissociation  is  directly  effected  by  solution  or  fiision  and  that  in  very 
dilute  solutions  the  dissociation  is  practically  complete.  Arrhenins 
holds  that  the  ions  carry  charges  of  electricity,  positive  or  negative, 
dependent  upon  their  nature,  but  of  equal  quantity  in  every  ion.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  theory  is  similar  to  that  of  Olausios  and  others. 
According  to  this  theory  the  ratio  of  electric  conductivities  for  different 
densities  of  solution  gives  a  measure  of  the  relative  dissociation  or 
ionization.  If  the  act  of  solution  effects  the  dissociation  necessary  to 
admitof  electrolysis,  chemically  pure  substances  ought  not  to  be  deoom* 
posedby  the  electric  current,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  It  is 
curious  that  two  substances  like  hydrochloric  ncid  and  water,  which 
tieparately  are  insulators,  should,  when  mixed,  conduct  readily,  and 
tliat  practically  only  one  of  them  should  be  decomposed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  still  to  be  solved.  Another 
question  is  how  do  the  ions  obtain  their  electric  charge!  Still  another, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  force  which  canses  ionizationf  There  are 
many  more. 

When  we  turn  to  the  commercial  application  of  eleotro-chemiBtry  wtf 
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are  met  with  astoDiBbiug  evidence  of  activity.  Only  twenty  years  ago 
there  woe  comparatively  little  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  applied  electricity.  At  the  electrical  exhibition  in  London 
in  1881  electro-chemistry  was  apparently  of  comparatively  little  promi- 
nence. A  fuitoiy  which  coald  annually  prodace  a  few  hundreds  of 
tons  of  copper  electrolytically  was  considered  a  wonder.  The  produc- 
tion of  tboasands  of  tons  a  month  is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  ■ 
commonplace.  There  is  scarcely  a  metal  which  can  not  be  deposited 
electrolytically  with  comparative  ease,  and  the  prices  of  some  of  the 
rarer  metals  is  going  down  rapidly.  Zinc  used  to  be  considered  a 
difficult  metal  to  deposit  successfully.  It  is  now  produced  in  some  of 
the  Anstralian  mines  in  almost  a  pure  state  from  re&actory  ores  at  the 
rat«  of  thousands  of  tons  per  annum.  Similarly  the  old  method  of 
galvanizing  is  rapidly  disappearing  and  electro-deposition  is  taking  its 
place,  and  this  metal  ia  now  so  deposited  on  the  hnlls  of  ships,  on  anchors, 
and  other  smaller  articles,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  A  new  industry  has 
practically  Hprnng  up,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  technical 
chemist  of  the  near  future  will  have  to  take  an  inferior  place  unless  he 
be  also  well  versed  in  electricity  and  electrical  appliances.  This  branch 
of  applied  science  is  revolutionizing  many  things.  It  has  within  a 
few  years  produced  an  enormous  improvement  in  our  magazine  illustra- 
tions, and  has  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture and  of  atlases  and  charts  enormously.  Electro-chemistry  is  now 
used  on  a  large  scale  for  theptx>dnctionof  chlorate  of  potash,  bleaching 
materials,  alkalies,  coloring  matters,  antiseptics  (like  iodoform),  anes- 
thetics (like  chloroform],  etc.  In  foot,  it  is  getting  to  be  difflonlt  even 
to  enumerate  the  manufactures  in  which  it  ia  used.  It  has  revolution- 
ized the  extraction  of  gold,  and  plants  of  enormous  capacity  are  now  in 
use  in  some  of  the  gold  fields,  the  poorest  ores  and  tailings  being  made 
to  yield  up  almost  the  last  trace  of  the  precious  metal.  The  production 
of  ozone  by  the  ton,  the  purification  of  sewage,  and  the  sterilization  of 
water  are  all  accomplished  facts. 

Some  progress  has  even  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  chemicals 
through  animal  tissae  by  eleotrolyaia  or  catapboreais,  and  Kontgen  has 
»^bown  us  how  to  see  through  the  body. 

Then,  again,  we  have  got  the  electric  furnace,  and  with  it  the  power 
to  fuse  almost  the  most  refractory  substances.  In  this  way  aluminmn 
is  now  protluced  at  a  few  cents  a  pound,  whereas  most  of  us  remember 
when  its  price  had  to  be  reckoned  in  hundreds  of  dollars.  In  a  similar 
way  phosphorus  is  now  produced  on  a  large  scale,  as  are  also  various 
carbides,  carborundum,  acetylene,  etc 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  over  the  history  of  electricity  and  its 
applications  and  notice  the  apparent  geometric  ratio  in  which  advances 
are  being  made,  and  not  to  speculate  on  what  a  giant  this  science  is 
going  to  become  in  another  quarter  of  a  century.  Undoubtedly  no  one 
can  study  this  one  branch  of  science  without  being  {tersnaded  of  the 
gn'at  value  of  Hcieutilic  work  for  the  advancement  of  human  enterprise. 


TELEGBAPHT  ACROSS  SPACE.' 
By  SiLVAHUS  P.  Thohpsoh,  F.  R.  S. 


There  is  no  aacli  thing  as  wireless  telegraphy.  Tme,  one  can  send 
signals  for  a  distance  of  a  yard  or  two  withont  any  wires,  bnt  in  alt  the 
recent  saccessfal  attempts  to  telegraph  across  space,  whether  by  elec- 
tric waves  or  by  other  means,  wires  are  ased.  They  do  not  indeed  ran 
from  the  sending  station  to  the  receiving  station,  bnt  are  aged  as  base 
lines.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  longest  distaoce  yet  reached  in 
telegraphing  by  electric  waves — 13  miles  over  open  coaotry — the  maxi- 
mam  distance  obtained  iu  the  recent  experiments  of  Professor  Slaby, 
the  length  of  the  wires  nsed  as  base  lines  at  each  end  was  nearly  1,000 
feet.  As  will  be  seen,  in  every  case,  wires  or  their  equivalent  are  nsed 
to  serve  either  as  base  lines  or  as  base  areas  in  the  transmission. 

Setting  aside  the  mediaeval  myth  of  a  sympathetic  magnetic  t«le> 
graph   with   two  mere   compass  needles  to  point  to  letters   ranged 
aronnd  a  dial,  there  are  three  generic  methods  by  which  it  has  been 
fonnd  possible  to  signal  across  space  without  any  directly  commnnicat- 
ing  wire  or  cable.    These  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  follows: 
I.  Gondnction  methods. 
n.  Indaction  methods. 
TU.  Wave  methods. 

I. — COnSUCTIOK  METHODS. 

These  methods  depend  npon  the  use  of  water  or  earth  as  a  means  of 
condncting  a  fraction  of  the  electric  carrent  from  the  base  line  at  the 
sending  end  to  the  base  line  at  the  receiving  end. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  telegraphy  it  has  been  a  familiar  fact  that 
either  eurth  or  water  might  serve  as  a  retnm  (-ircnit  for  an  electric 
current;  and,  nnder  certain  circumstances,  that  signals  could  be  sent 
even  with  an  absolute  gap  in  the  metalbc  line,  if  there  were  provided, 
by  means  of  earth  or  water,  a  sufficiently  good  path  to  enable  carrent 
in  adequate  amount  to  be  received  beyond  the  gap  in  the  line.    This 

ethod  has  sometiinea  been  called  the  leakage  method,  since  it  depends 
m  the  circumstance  that  electric  corrents  dewing  in  a  conducting 

>m  Journal  of  the  Soeiety  of  Artu,  Vol.  XL VI,  London,  1898,  pp.  459-460. 
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medinin,  such  as  water  or  moist  earth,  do  not  flow  exiclaBively  or  even 
mainly  along  the  path  of  least  resiBtaDce,  bat  spread  ont,  some  flowing 
along  paths  of  greater  resistance.  If  current  enters  a  coDdncting 
stratum  at  any  point  by  a  single  electrode,  A,  and  leaves  it  at  somu 
other  point  by  another  suitable  electrode,  B,  some  of  the  current  will 
certainly  How  straight  ftom  A  to  B ;  yet  the  greater  part  will  not  so  flow, 
but  will  stream  around  from  A  to  B  in  long  curving  paths.  If  then, 
two  other  electrodes,  0  and  D,  are  inserted  in  one  of  these  stream  paths 
at  a  distance  from  A  to  B,  some  of  the  cnrrent,  perhaps  only  a  small 
percentage  of  it,  may  bo  picked  up  by  a  metallic  line  joining  C  to  D. 
Hence  it  is  possible,  using  A  B  as  a  sending  base  line,  to  signal  to  G 
D  as  a  receiving  base  line  at  a  distant  place.  The  only  limits  to  this 
method  of  telegraphy  across  space  are  (1)  the  strength  of  the  original 
currents  used  in  the  sending  base  line  A  B;  (2)  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  receiving  base  line  CD;  (3)  the  ratio  between 
the  space  distance  from  A  B  to  C  D  and  the  lengths  of  the  two  base 
lines.  This  system  of  telegraphing  across  space  has  been  proposed  at 
various  times.  It  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Preece  in  several  of  those 
many  esperinieuts  wliich  he  has  made  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
will  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  pioneers  in  this 
entire  branch  of  telegraphic  enterprise. 

Morse  himself,  as  recorded  in  Vail's  early  work  on  telegraphy, 
worked  at  this  subject  and  made  eiiperiments  in  1843  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  about  a  mile  wide.  He  engaged  Professor  Gale  to 
investigate  the  best  conditions,  and  catne  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie 
base  lines  sboald  be  three  times  as  long  as  the  distance  to  be  crossed. 
Mr.  Dering,  an  English  telegraph  engineer,  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  of 
Dundee,  have  also  worked  in  this  direction. 

After  the  introduction,  in  1877-78,  of  the  Bell  telephone,  it  was  found 
that  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  that  instrument  famished  a 
new  means  of  picking  ap  currents  that  would  otherwise  be  too  feeble 
to  produ(:e  intelligible  signals.  Th^  importance  of  this  circumstance 
in  extending  the  possibilities  of  distance  telegraphy  was  not  lost  upon 
Mr.  Preece.  In  1882  he  conducted  a  series  of  researches  upon  the 
establishment  of  telegraphic  commauication  between  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  Hampshire  coast  withoat  any  connecting  cable  across  the 
Solent.  An  account  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  British  Association  for  that  year.  Large  metal  plates,  to  serve 
as  electrodes,  were  immersed  in  the  sea  at  the  ends  of  the  two  base 
lines.  On  the  Hampshire  coast  the  base  line  extended  from  Ports- 
mouth through  Southampton  to  Hurst  Castle,  a  length  of  20  miles. 
On  the  island  the  base  line  extended  from  Hyde  through  Newport  to 
Sconce  Point,  and  was  about  16  miles  long.  From  Portsmouth  to 
Byde  the  breadth  of  the  sea  is  6  miles,  while  Hnrst  Castle  is  only 
about  a  mile  fh)m  Sconce  Point.  Hence,  in  this  case,  the  length  of  the 
base  lines  considerably  exceeded  the  average  distance  to  be  crossed. 
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With  this  smutgenieDt  signals  were  passed  in  dot  and  daeh  which 
coald  be  read  on  the  Morse  system  with  ease,  bat  telephonic  speech 
was  not  feasible.  After  many  other  experiments  to  he  mentioned  ander 
the  next  heading,  Mr.  Preece  established  commnnioation,  in  the  winter 
of  189S-94,  acroea  the  Kilbrannen  Sonnd  between  the  Isle  of  Arran  and 
Kin  tyre,  a  distance  of  over  1  miles.  He  also  maintained  telephonic 
speech  across  Loch  Ness,  a  distance  of  1^  miles. 

In  the  ezperiments  from  Arran  to  Kiutyre,  parallel  wires  about  3 
miles  long  were  ased  as  base  lines  along  the  coast,  while  in  some  of 
the  experiments  two  other  base  lines  were  ased,  being  insulated  wires 
laid  along  each  coast  at  a  height  about  SOO  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
A  detailed  accoant  of  these  experiments  will  be  foand  in  the  report  of 
the  British  Association  for  1894,  and  is  also  given  in  The  Electrician, 
Vol.  XXXIII,  August  17, 189t. 

A  year  earlier  Mr.  Preece  had  made  some  striking  experiments  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  between  Lavernock  Point  on  the  South  Wales  coast 
and  the  islands  of  the  Flat  Holm  and  the  Steep  Holm,  the  distances  of 
which  ai-e  respectively  3.1  and  5.36  miles.  His  base  line  on  the  shore 
at  Lavernock  Point  was  a  p^r  of  copper  wires,  weighing  100  ponnds 
per  mile,  suspended  on  poles  for  a  length  of  1,267  yards,  their  circuit 
being  completed  through  earth.  An  alternating  current  wap  seat  into 
this  base  line  by  an  alternator  worked  by  a  2-horse  power  steam  engine, 
the  voltage  being  160  volts,  the  frequency  192  periods  per  second,  and 
the  current  (maximum)  16  amperes.  These  alternations  were  broken 
up  into  dots  and  dashes  by  use  of  a  Morse  key.  The  signals  were  read 
on  a  pair  of  receiving  telephones  inserted  in  the  distant  base  line, 
which,  in  each  case,  ran  across  the  island  and  dipped  into  the  sea. 
The  length  of  these  is  not  stateil.  Mr.  Preece  received  messages  easily 
over  the  3  miles  separating  the  mainland  from  the  Flat  Holm,  bat  with 
Steep  Holm  ii.  36  miles  away,  thoagh  the  signals  were  feebly  perceptible, 
telegraphic  conversation  was  impracticable,  as  the  sound  ooold  not  be 
differentiated  into  dots  and  dashes.  Mr.  Preece  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  with  two  base  lines,  each  10  miles  long,  he  could  with  ease  signal 
across  a  distance  of  10  miles. 

Professor  Trowbridge, of  Harvard,  bas  also  investigated  the  possibility 
of  transmitting  signals  through  the  earth  by  conductioo,  using  a  rapidly 
interrupted  primary  current  and  a  telephonic  receiving  apparatus. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  under  accidental  circumstances, 
all  tending  to  prove  the  possibility  of  this  mode  of  transmitting  signals 
through  the  earth  itself.  The  instruments  in  Greenwich  Observatory 
are  affected  by  the  stray  currents  that  escape  into  the  earth  Itom  the 
badly  insulated  return  circuit  of  the  City  and  South  London  Electric 
Bailway,  4^  miles  away.  Another  example  is  afforded  by  an  accident 
which  occurred  some  ten  years  since  at  the  Ferranti  electric  lighting 
station  at  Deptford,  when  one  night  one  of  the  dynamos  by  some 
derangement  became  connected  to  earth.    The  whole  of  the  railway 
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telegraphs  in  the  signal  boxes  of  the  railways  in  Soath  Londou  were 
temporarily  pnt  ont  of  order  and  rendered  iooperative,  while  the 
ennents  Sowing  in  the  earth  were  perceived  in  the  telegraph  iDStrn- 
raents  so  far  northward  as  Leicester  and  so  far  soath  as  in  Paris.  If 
this  could  occar  as  a  mece  accident,  it  is  obvious  that,  with  properly 
thonght  out  arrangements,  sigDals  could  eaisily  be  sent  ttom  one  part 
of  the  globe  to  auother  by  condnction  through  earth  or  wat«r. 

Most  striking  of  all  the  cases  of  distaDce  signaling  by  conductive 
methods  is  that  presented  by  the  transmissioo  of  signals  over  nearly  3 
miles,  which  was  carried  out  in  1891  by  Dr.  W.  Bathenau,  Ur.  E. 
Rathenau,  and  Professor  Bubens.  They  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for 
operations  the  open  water  of  the  Wannsee,  which  opens  iuto  the  Havel, 
near  Potsdam.  Here  at  the  uonth  end,  near  the  Friedrich  Wilhelms- 
briicke,  they  immersed  two  metal  electrodes,  each  having  about  16 
square  meters  of  surface,  at  the  two  ends  of  a  base  Hue  abont  560  feet 
long.  With  75  aocumalatora  and  a  rotating  interrnpter,  giving  about 
lol>  currents  per  second,  and  a  Morse  key  they  injected  signals  into 
the  base  line.  At  a  distance  of  1^  kilometers,  or  nearly  3  miles 
across  the  water,  near  the  shore  at  Nen  Gladow,  they  set  up  the 
secondary  base  line,  having  electrodes  of  fUwat  i  square  meters  each. 
These  were  hung  in  the  water  ftom  two  boats  between  which  the 
connecting  line,  about  330  feet  long,  was  stretched.  In  this  line  was 
inserted  a  telephone  receiver  of  usual  pattern.  The  current  used  was 
about  3  amperes,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficnity  in  bearing 
the  dot-and-dash  messages.  Several  situations  for  the  receiving  base 
line  were  tried;  it  appeared  that  the  inter[)osition  of  a  large  sand  bank 
between  the  two  stations  made  very  little  difference. 

It, — INDUCTION  METHODS. 

Induction  methods  are  of  two  varieties.  An  electric  charge  upon  a 
conductor  may  induce  another  electric  charge  nt  a  distance  by  influence, 
or  electrostatic  induction.  An  electric  current  in  a  wire,  during  such 
time  as  it  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  may  induce  another  electric 
current  in  another  wire  in  its  neighborhood  by  electro-magnetic 
induction. 

So  far  as  1  am  aware,  the  only  case  in  which  electrostatic  induction 
has  been  used  in  electric  signaling  isthat  of  telegraphing  (or  telephoning) 
to  trains  in  motion,  as  suggested  about  thirteen  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Wiley  Smith,  of  Kansas  City.  If  a  wire  suspended  over  a  train  is 
electrified,  either  positively  or  negatively,  charges  are  induced  upon 
the  metallic  roofs  of  the  cars,  and  if  these  are  suitably  connected  to 
instruments  on  board  the  train,  signals  may  be  exchanged  between 
train  and  wire  without  any  metallic  connection  betweeu  the  two.  This 
suggestion  was  further  developed  abont  the  year  1886  by  Mr.  Phelps 
and  by  Messrs.  Gilliland  and  Edison.  Descriptions  of  their  methods 
will  be  found  in  the  American  electrical  journals  of  that  date.    The 
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syatem  was  saccesBful  both  for  telegraphing  and  telephoning,  and  was 
indeed  adopted  for  a  time  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
Bnt  it  has  been  abandoned  for  a  very  simple  reason.  One  of  the 
coasolatioDS  of  railway  traveling  is  that  one  is  &ee  from  being  diatnrl>e4l 
by  telegraph  or  telephone.  No  one  on  board  an  express  wants  to 
t«'legr»ph  or  to  be  telegraphed  to. 

Electro- in agnetio  indnction  has  played  so  an  important  a  part  in  dis- 
tance telegraphy  that  it  must  receive  a  more  extended  notice.  Very 
early  after  the  introdactioD  of  tbe  commercial  telephone,  troobles  arose 
from  tbe  exceeding  seusitiveneBB  of  the  inBtniment.  Conversations  in 
one  line  were  overheard  in  another;  while  the  ear  was  disturbed  by  an 
incessant  hmz,  or  rattle,  iVom  the  interference  of  stray  carrenta  tTom 
neighboring  telegraph  lines.  All  these  were  at  first  attribnted  to  in- 
dactiOD ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  electromagnetic  inflnence  of  the  cnrrenta 
in  one  line  npon  the  neighboring  line.  No  donbt,  in  some  cases,  this  is 
a  caase;  bnt  anquestionably,  in  many  of  the  cases,  the  disturbance 
was  dne  not  to  induction  at  all,  but  either  to  leakage  of  currents  across 
the  surfaces  of  the  insulating  supports,  over  films  of  dirt  or  moisture,  or 
else  to  leakage  of  cnrrents  from  one  line  into  the  other  through  the 
earth  plates  or  earth  connections.  Unless  circuits  with  metallic  retnms 
are  used,  it  is  certain  that  the  earth  return  will  affiard  a  means  for 
stray  currents  to  find  their  way  into  the  telephone  lines.  Mr.  Preece 
lias  narrated  many  cases  in  which  telegraph  or  telephone  messages 
that  are  being  transmitted  along  some  line  have  been  heard,  or  rather 
overheard,  in  telephonic  instruments  in  some  totally  disconnected  and 
distant  line.  Many  of  these  are  due  donbtless  to  stray  currents 
through  earth;  bnt  some  are  unquestionably  dne  to  true  indnction. 
A  line  or  circuit  absolutely  insulated  from  any  earth  contact  or  earth 
return  may  yet  act  inductively.  During  the  brief  instant  while  tbe 
current  in  it  is  growing,  that  current  is  setting  up  a  magnetic  field  in 
the  surrounding  region,  extendiug  indefinitely,  bat  feebly,  into  space. 
As  the  current  dies  away  again,  this  magnetic  field  also  dies  away.  If 
in  its  growth  or  decrease,  this  magnetic  field  encounters  other  vires, 
it  sets  up  electromotive  forces  in  them,  and  thus  originates  disturb- 
ances. For  the  propagation  of  this  efi'ect  ftom  wire  to  wire  no  contact 
is  needed.  It  is  an  eSRect  that  is  dependent  upon  the  properties  of  the 
intervening  medium,  and  is  proiwrtional  to  its  magnetic  permeability. 
Tbe  ether  of  space  itself,  air,  water,  soil,  and  rock,  all  are  of  about 
equal  permeability.  Hence  this  kind  of  induction  may  be  propagated 
from  circuit  to  circuit,  whatever  natural  material  intervenes.  Mr. 
Preece  has  made  repeated  researches  with  the  view  of  utilizing  this 
effect  for  the  purpose  of  distance  telegraphy.  He  has  erected  parallel 
base  lines,  sometimes  in  South  Wales,  sometimes  near  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  sometimes  in  Scotland.  He  has  laid  out,  fiat  on  tbe  ground, 
great  squares  of  insulated  wire,  to  test  the  inductive  transmission  from 
one  area  to  another.    On  Newcastle  town  moor,  and  on  the  sands  at 
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Penartb,  he  has  thna  operated.  It  is  not  always  easy  iu  his  experi- 
ments,  particularly  in  those  where  eartb  connections  were  ased,  to  be 
certain  how  mncb  of  the  effect  was  dne  to  true  indaction,  and  how 
mach  to  earth  intlKction.  Bat  Id  eome  of  the  cases  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  An  excellent  r^aam4  of  this  work  was  given  by  him 
at  the  Chicago  congress  in  1893.  In  this  he  describes  bow,  in  one 
series  of  experiments,  he  laid  ont  od  a  level  plain  two  one-fonrth-niile 
squares  of  copper  wire  iusnlated  with  guttapercha,  the  distance  between 
the  two  nearest  sides  of  the  two  squares  being  also  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
In  this  case,  using  rapidly  interrupted  or  vibratory  currents,  and  a 
Morse  key  to  break  tbem  up  into  Morse  signals,  and  applying  in  the 
other  circuit  a  receiving  telephone,  conversation  in  the  Morse  code 
could  be  held  readily  between  the  two  operators.  This  arrangement 
precluded  all  idea  of  earth  indnotiou.  In  effect,  Mr.  Preece  was  work- 
ing with  a  strange  species  of  transformer,  of  which  his  two  squares 
constitnted  respectively  the  "  primary "  and  the  "  secondary,"  the 
"core"  of  the  transformer  being  in  this  case  partly  of  earth  and  partly 
of  air.  Mr.  A.  W.  Heaviside  has  described  an  analogous  case  in  which, 
wishing  to  establish  telephonic  communication  to  the  bottom  of  a 
colliery  in  the  north  of  England,  he  arranged  a  circuit  in  a  triangular 
form  along  galleries  about  2^  miles  in  total  length,  at  a  depth  of  60 
fothoms.  On  the  surface  of  the  colliery  another  circuit  was  laid  out  in 
triangular  lines  of  equal  size,  over  and  parallel  to  the  underground 
line.  Here,  again,  telephonic  speech  was  perfectly  clear  by  induction 
from  line  to  line,  or  rather,  in  this  case,  from  area  to  area.  Each  area 
inclosed  something  like  700,000  square  yards,  an  ample  base  area  when 
the  distuuce  to  be  penetrated  was  but  120  yards. 

Earlier  than  the  date  of  either  of  these  experiments,  the  late  Mr. 
Willoughby  Smith  had  shown  how,  using  two  coiled  oirctute  of  wire  at 
a  distance  of  some  yards  apart,  telephonic  messages  could  be  sent 
across  air,  or  even  through  walls  and  floors. 

The  greatest  distance  to  which  Mr.  Preece's  experiments  upon  tele- 
graph lines  have  been  carried  is  40  miles,  namely,  between  the  tele- 
graphic lines  that  ma  across  the  Scottish  border  by  the  east  and  west 
coasts  respectively.  Sounds  produced  in  the  Newcastle  and  Jedburg 
line  were  distinctly  heard  on  the  parallel  line  at  Gretna,  tbongh  there 
was  no  line  connecting  the  two  places.  Here,  however,  since  both 
lines  used  earth  returns,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  effect  was  due 
to  conduction,  not  to  true  induction. 

Instruments  which  operate  by  means  of  alternating  currents  of  high 
frequency,  like  Mr.  Langdon-Davies's  phonophore,  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  set  ap  disturbance  in  other  circuits.  A  single  phonophore  circnit 
can  be  heard  in  lines  a  hundred  miles  away.  When  this  first  came  to 
my  notice  it  impressed  me  greatly;  and,  conpled  in  my  mind  with  the 
Ferranti  incident,  mentioned  above,  caused  me  to  offer  to  one  of  my 
financial  friends  in  the  city,  some  eight  years  ago,  to  undertake  seri- 
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oasly  to  establish  telegraphic  commuDicatioD  with  the  Cape,  provided 
£10,000  were  forthcomiog  to  establish  the  necessary  basal  circaits  in 
the  two  coantries,  aud  the  instrnmeDts  for  creating  the  carrents.  My 
offer  was  deemed  too  visionary  for  acceptance.  The  thing,  however, 
is  quite  feasible.  The  one  thing  necessary  is  the  adequate  base  lines 
or  areas.     All  the  rest  is  detail. 

One  most  not  close  this  section  without  reverting  to  a  most  pregnant 
point  of  advance  made  about  1888  or  1889  by  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge.  When 
experimenting  npon  the  oscillatory  discharge  he  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  turning  two  circuits  into  resonance;  or,as  he  termed  it,"syn- 
tony  "  with  one  another,  in  snch  a  way  that  when  au  oscillating  electric 
spark  occorred  in  one  of  the  circuits  the  indnctive  effect  on  the 
other  immediately  set  up  in  it  electric  oscillations  which  manifested 
themselves  by  an  overflow  spark.  I  call  this  experiment  pregnant, 
because  it  affords  a  hint  of  another  possibility,  namely,  that  of  sig- 
naling inductively  from  one  area  to  another,  and  using  around  those 
areas  not  merely  circuits  of  wires,  bat  syntonic  circuits,  which,  there- 
fore, are  necessarily  mnch  more  sensitive  in  their  response  one  to  the 
other.  Some  of  Tesla's  high-frequency  experiments  also  have  an 
obvious  bearing  on  this  point. 

III.— ELECTRIC   WAVE  METHODS. 

After  Olerk-Maswell  had  predicted  the  existence  of  electro-magnetic 
waves,  and  had  shown  that  their  speed  of  propagation  is  identical  with 
that  of  light,  it  required  in  reality  very  little  to  demonstrate  by  experi- 
ment the  existence  of  such  waves.  But  that  very  little  was  not  actually 
achieved  until  the  year  1888,  when  the  lamented  Prof.  Heinrich  Hertz 
showed  simple  methods  of  prodacing,  detecting,  and  measnriag  these 
waves.  It  liad  been  known  for  many  years  from  the  predictions  of 
Kelvin  and  von  Helmholtz,  and  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Fed- 
derssen,  that  in  many  cases  an  electric  discharge  is  of  an  oscillatory 
character.  In  the  years  1887-88  Lodge,  Fitzgerald,  and  others  were 
investigating  the  nature  of  these  oscillations  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  gnided  by  conducting  wires,  when  Hertz  conceived  the  idea  of 
investigating  the  disturbances  which  such  oscillatory  discharges  set 
np  in  the  surrounding  space.  He  showed  that,  given  a  simple  appa- 
ratus, which  be  called  an  "  oscillator, '^  consisting  of  two  metal  plates 
or  conductors,  connected  by  a  conductor  interriqtted  at  one  interme- 
diate point  by  a  "  spark-gap,"  the  oscillator  on  the  appearan(:e  of  each 
spark  emitted  a  train  of  electric  waves  into  the  surronnding  space. 
He  farther  showed  that  if  a  mere  circuit  or  ring  of  wire  of  suitable 
size,  the  continuity  of  which  is  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  minute 
gap,  is  placed  in  the  path  of  these  traveling  waves  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, the  waves  as  they  reach  it  set  up  electric  surgings  in  this  wire; 
and,  if  sufficiently  energetic,  cause  it  to  show  a  small  spark  in  the  gap. 
This  simple  detecting  device  he  termed  a  "  resonator."  Armed  with 
SM  98 16  ,  , 
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these  apparently  primitive  pieces  of  apparatus,  be  thea  devoted  Mmself 
to  the  task  of  explorins  tbe  propagatioD  of  the  waves.  He  found  that, 
like  wavea  of  light,  they  could  be  deflected  by  metallic  surfaces,  could 
be  refracted  by  prisms,  coDceotrated  by  lenses,  and  even  could  be 
polarized.  He  measured  their  wave  length  and  velocity  of  propaga- 
tion. He  found  that  they  could  pass  readily  through  walls  of  wood, 
stone,  or  brick,  which  are  opaque  to  ordinary  light  waves.  Metalw 
and  other  conductors  of  eleetrioity,  on  the  contrary,  absorbed  them, 
and  were  consequently  opaqne. 

In  these  researches  of  Hertz  we  meet,  for  the  first  time, '  with  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  true  traveling  wave.  With  this  immense  discovery,  there 
was  opened  out  an  entirely  new  field  of  possibilities.  Hitherto,  there 
had  Ijeen  inductive  actions  known  which  might  reach  out  from  wire  to 
wire  only  to  fall  hack  again  when  tbeir  excitant  cause  dies  away.  But 
now  the  electric  wave,  once  started  on  its  path,  did  not  collapse  back 
into  the  wires  when  the  spark  ceased.  On  the  contrary,  it  went  trav- 
eling on.  And  just  as  the  javelin,  which  can  travel  on  after  the 
impulse  has  ceased,  can  act  at  greater  range  than  the  sword,  whose 
thrust  is  limited  by  the  length  of  arm  and  blade,  so  the  troe  electric 
wave,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  true  traveling  wave,  can  carry  sig- 
nals to  greater  distances  than  the  mere  inductive  influence  that  simply 
extends  outwards  from  a  wire  or  from  a  coil. 

The  work  which  Hertz  had  begun,  was,  after  his  death,  carried  on 
by  a  whole  army  of  investigators.  Of  these,  and  of  their  achievements, 
the  best  account  that  has  yet  appeared  is  Professor  Lodge's  little  book 
on  The  Work  of  Hertz  and  his  Soccessors.  To  that  book  inquiries 
must  be  recommended  for  details.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  much  has 
been  done  in  iierfecting  both  the  oscillator  and  tfae  detector.  N'otable 
among  these  matters  have  been  the  forms  of  oscillator  designed  by 
Lodge  and  by  Bighi ;  the  latter  having  the  spark  gap  immersed  in  oil 
or  vaseline  between  two  metal  balls.  Many  forms  of  detector  have 
been  proposed.  Very  early  Lodge  produced  one  under  the  name  of 
"coherer,"  consisting  of  a  metollic  point  very  lightly  pressed  against  a 
metal  plate,  and  connected  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer  and  a  local 
cell.  The  light  contact  eouBtitutes  an  imperfect  joint,  which  is  prac- 
tically noncoudnctive  until  caused  to  cohere  and  conduct  by  the 
impact  of  an  electric  wave;  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  minute  surging  electric  current  whicli  results  from  the  impact 
of  an  electric  wave.  Subsequently,  taking  a  hint  from  M.  Branly, 
Lodge  substituted  as  a  detector  a  new  kind  of  coherer,  consisting  of  a 

'  Many  years  before,  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  had  truiismitted  iudncei)  electric  sparks 
fVotu  one  circuit  to  aootlier  in  difiereut  floore  of  a  liuilding.  Donlitless  these  were 
OBoillatory;  bat  it  in  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  determine  whether  the  arrange- 
ments  were  such  as  to  produce  trim  traveling  waives,  or  whether  the  action  waa  {like 
Lodge's  later  experiment  of  the  two  syntonic  circnits)  merely  one  of  eleotro-magnetia 
induction. 
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small  glass  tabe  partly  filled  vith  loose  metallio  fiilDgs — iron  or  nickel 
by  preference — -joined  in  the  circnit.  Snch  a  coherer  acts  as  a  species- 
of  relay,  by  means  of  which  an  electric  wave,  iuoapable  iu  itself  of 
affecting  a  galvanometer  or  other  instrament,  is  enabled  to  do  so  indi- 
rectly by  setting  into  operation  a  local  carrent.  After  the  coherer  has 
thas  operated,  it  usaally  remains  in  the  cond active  state  until  subjected 
to  some  mechanical  jar  or  shock.  Lodge  proposed  to  apply  for  this 
purpose  a  mechanical  taper  worked  either  by  clockwork  or  by  a  tremb- 
ling electric  mechanism.  On  several  occasions,  and  notably  at  Uxford, 
iu  1894,  he  showed  how  such  coherers  could  be  used  in  transmitting 
telegraphic  signals  to  a  distance.  He  showed  that  they  would  work 
through  solid  walls.  Lodge's  greatest  distance  at  that  time  had  not 
exceeded  some  100  or  150  yards.  Oommunication  was  thns  made 
between  the  University  Mnseam  and  the  adjacent  building  of  the  Clar- 
endon Laboratory.  For  more  than  eighteen  months  the  Bev.  F. 
Jervis  Smith,  of  Oxford,  using  a  carbon-powder  coherer,  has  maintuned 
commnntoatioD  between  his  hoase  and  the  Millard  Engineerlug  Labora- 
tory, over  a  mile  away. 

Even  before  this  Mr.  Kikola  Tesia,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  St.  Louis 
in  1893,  had  made  a  farther  suggestion  of  great  importance.  He 
proposed  to  transmit  electric  energy  by  oscillations  to  any  distance, 
without  communicating  wires,  by  erecting  at  each  end  of  the  stretch  a 
vertical  conductor  joined  at  its  lower  part  to  the  earth,  and  at  its  upper 
to  a  condnctiDg  body  of  a  large  surface.  This  coustitates  a  vertical 
base  line  ftom  which  to  disseminate  the  oscillating  disturbances. 

About  two  years  ago  a  young  Italian,  Mr.  Marconi,  came  to  this 
country  and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  British  telegraph  department 
to  give  him  focilities  for  experimenting  npon  wave-method  of  trans- 
mixsion.  First  upon  Salisbury  Plain,  and  then  across  the  Bristol 
Channel,  he  succeeded  in  transmitting  Morse  signals  to  a  greater 
distance  than  anyone  had  previously  attained.  He  sent  signals  irom 
Lavernock  Point  to  Bream  Down — about  9  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  over 
the  open  channel.  To  accomplish  this  he  used  as  base  Hues  two  ver- 
tical conductors  earthed  at  their  lower  ends  aud  carrying  at  the  top 
extended  surfaces.  He  used  a  Bighi  transmitter.  As  receiver  be 
employed  the  special  form  of  Lodge-Branly  coherer,  presently  to  be 
described.  This  was  connected  in  the  manner  Lodge  had  recommended 
in  a  local  circuit,  and  was  tapped  by  a  mechanical  tapper  operated  by 
a  vibrating  electric  mechanism.  The  local  circuit  operated  a  post-ofiBce 
relay  connected  to  a  Morse  tustrument  signaling  the  dots  and  dashes. 
The  coherer  was  itself  included  in  the  vertical  base  line.  So  &r  all  is 
old.  The  special  coherer  used  iu  these  experiments  by  Marconi  has 
very  fine  metallic  powder,  chiefiy  of  nickel  and  silver,  in  a  small  glass 
tube  esbansted  of  air.  He  also  applied  shunting  resistances  to  the 
relay  contacts,  and  interposed  a  fine  iron  wire,  closely  coiled,  as  an 
impedance  in  the  local  circnit  on  each  side  of  the  coherer. 
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Id  1897,  some  ftirtber  experimentB  were  oarried  on  by  Professor 
Staby,  of  Cfaarlotteubarg,  on  an  eveu  larger  scale.  He  abandoned 
every  one  of  the  novelties  iotrodaced  by  Marconi,  and  fell  back  apon 
the  methods  previonsly  knowu.  He  used  a  simple  Lodge-Branly 
coherer,  employed  elevated  conductors  as  base  lines,  discarded  the 
useless  little,  iron  wire  impedance  coils  in  the  local  circuit,  and  snbsti- 
tated  for  the  post-office  polarized  relay  one  made  out  of  a  Weston 
^Ivanometer.  His  success  shows  that  all  that  is  essential  can  be  tbos 
attained.  He  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  operations  the  Havel,  and  set 
up  elevated  conductors  upon  the  castle  of  the  Pfaaeninsel  and  on  the 
campauile  of  the  church  at  Sacrow.  Thns  equipped,  he  trausmitted 
signals,  at  first  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  then  3  miles  across  the 
water.  He  found  trees  and  masts  to  interfere  with  the  signals  in  some 
degree.  He  then  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  military  authorities, 
to  experiment  over  au  open  stretch  of  country — from  liangsdorf  to 
SchoDenberg.  The  elevated  conductors  were  wires  raised  by  means  of 
hydrogen  balloons  to  heights  of  nearly  1,000  feet.  Signals  were 
obtained  at  a  distance  of  21  kilometers,  or  over  13  miles.  Neither  in 
Marconi's  nor  in  Slaby's  successful  operations  were  syntonic  devices 
employed. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  results  of  Marconi's  and  Slaby's 
work: 


Flat  HaliDlsul 

^peiJii  (Ljind  waH  b«i>  ■ .  -  -  ^ ^  -  ■  -  - , 
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PraneciDMl  <wsier  uid  bnlldlnga). .. 
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Commenting  on  these  results,  Slaby  notes  how  over  an  open  sea  a 
much  greater  distance  appears  to  be  attained  from  a  base  line  of  given 
length.  Assuming  Marconi's  best  proportion,  he  calculates  the  vertical 
length  of  a  base  line  needed  for  communicating  across  the  Knglish 
Channel  at  Dover  to  be  205  feet,  while  from  I<ondon  to  Paris,  over  land 
and  sea,  would  require  4,700  feet.  He  eveu  estimates  base  iines  of 
6,600  feet  as  sufficient,  were  it  not  for  the  curvature  of  the  globe,  to 
serve  for  communicatiou  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  recent  improvements  made  toward  perfecting  this  method 
of  transmission  are  those  of  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  whose  labors,  continued 
during  the  past  few  months,  are  still  in  progress.  He  has  first 
reorganized  the  transmitter  apparatus  so  as  to  make  it  a  more 
persistent  radiator.  It  emits  longer  trains  of  waves.  This  has  been 
accomplisbed  by  introducing  in  the  path  of  the  oscillations,  betwerai 
the  spark-gap  and  the  wings,  a  few  turns  of  stout  wire  to  act  as  an 
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impedsQce  coil.  By  this  means  the  oscillattonB  cao  be  accurately 
tuned.  The  recemng  apparatus  is  also  tuned ;  in  fact,  each  apparatns 
is  made  to  operate  both  as  emitter  and  as  receiver  in  torn,  as  reqnired. 
Lodge  has  also  modified  the  arrangements  of  the  coherer  circuits,  to 
render  them  more  certain  of  operation,  no  local  current  being  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  coherer  until  after  it  had  been  affected  by  the 
waves.  He  has,  in  fact,  thoroughly  redeeigoed  the  sending  and 
receiving  instroments  npon  a  rational  basis,  so  that  they  shall  be  both 
less  sensitive  to  stray  impulses  and  more  sensitive  to  properly  attuned 
waves.  The  results  obtained  with  these  have  not  yet  been  made  public; 
but  employing  a  siphon  recorder  as  the  receiving  instrament,remarkable 
precision  of  signaling  has  been  attained.  Further  developments  in  this 
direction  will  doubtless  be  awaited  with  much  interest.  Meantime,  in 
other  countries,  the  United  States,  Bussia,  and  France,  other  experi- 
menters are  at  work.  Any  account  given  at  the  present  time  will 
therefore  be  necessarily  incomplete. 

In  passing  finally  from  a  review  of  that  which  has  already  been 
attained  to  that  which  may  reasonably  be  contemplated  as  within 
reach  of  attainment  in  the  near  future,  I  have  no  wish  to  assume  the 
rdle  of  the  prophet.  Still  less  would  I  desire  to  emulate  the  example 
of  the  imaginative  litterateur  who,  whether  his  name  be  Jules  Verne 
or  H.  O.  Welle,  stimulates  the  public  curiosity  by  amazing  speculations, 
and  in  doing  so  renders  the  disservice  that  the  public  so  stimulated  is 
made  less  capable  than  before  of  distinguishing  between  that  which  is 
and  that  which  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  possibility. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  three  general  methods  of  trans- 
mitting electric  signals  across  space.  All  of  them  require  base  lines 
or  base  areas.  The  first,  conduction,  requires  moist  earth  or  water  as 
a  medium,  and  is  for  distances  of  less  than  3  miles  the  most  effective 
of  the  three.  The  second,  induction,  is  not  dependent  upon  earth  or 
water,  but  will  equally  well  cross  air  or  dry  rock.  The  third,  electric- 
wave  propagation,  requires  no  medium  beyond  that  of  the  ether  of 
space,  and  is,  indeed,  interfered  with  by  interposing  things,  sach  as 
masts  and  trees.  0-iven  proper  base  lines  or  base  areas,  given  adequate 
methods  of  throwing  electric  energy  into  the  transmitting  system  aud 
sufficiently  sensitive  instruments  to  pick  up  and  translate  the  signals, 
it  is  possible,  in  my  opinion,  to  so  develop  each  of  the  three  methods 
that  by  any  one  of  them  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  electric 
communication  between  England  and  America  across  the  intervening 
apace.  It  is  certaiuly  possible  either  by  conduction  or  by  induction; 
whether  by  waves  I  am  somewhat  less  certain.  Conduction  might 
very  serioasly  interfere  with  other  electric  agencies,  since  the  waste 
currents  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  primary  base  line  would  be  very 
great.  It  is  certainly  possible  either  by  conduction  or  induction  to 
establish  direct  communication  across  space  with  either  the  Cape  or 
India  or  Australia  (under  the  same  assumptions  as  b^ore)  and  at  a  fkt 
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less  coBt  than  that  of  a  conoecting  aubmariiie  cable.  I  doubt  very 
greatly  whether  tbe  wave  methw)  can  be  made  applicable  at  all  to 
these  BO  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  But  whether  by  condnction,  by 
iiidaction,  or  by  waves,  I  am  firmly  oonrlDoed  tbat  the  immediate  road 
to  commercial  success  lies  in  two  things.  Firstly,  we  mast  fraokly 
recogDize  that  there  is  no  snob  thing  as  telegraphing  withoat  wires; 
that  the  base  line  or  the  base  area  surrounded  by  wires  is  a 
fundamental  necessity.  Secondly,  we  must  look  to  establishing  real 
syntony  between  the  sending  and  tbe  receiving  parts  of  tbe  apparatas 
to  render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  sensitive  and  independent,  without 
which  conditions  such  systems  will  become  too  costly  and  too  unman- 
ageable for  commercial  ends. 

(The  pa|>er  was  iUastrated  by  namerons  slides  illostratiug  the 
methods  and  instruments  used  by  Hertz,  Lodge,  Righi,  Marconi,  and 
Slaby  in  their  investigations,  and  the  newest  syntouic  apparatas  of 
Lodge.  Experiments  were  also  shown  illustrating  the  transmission  of 
electric  waves  and  their  reception  and  detection,  A  small  Lodge 
apparatus,  constructed  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  also  exhibited  iu  operation.) 

Tbe  chairman  said  no  doubt  all  present  bad  come  with  great  expecta- 
tions, anticipating  much  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  latest  developments 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  vaiuable  applications  of  modem 
science  to  useful  parposes — electric  telegraphy.  Bnt  whatever  their 
expectations,  they  must  have  been  more  than  realized  by  the  exceed 
ingly  lucid  exposition  by  Professor  Thompson  of  a  most  intricate  and 
difficult  subject;  so  lucid  in  fiact  had  it  been  that  probably  flew  realized 
how  intricate  it  was.  He  felt  with  Professor  Thompson  that  perhaps 
in  the  immediate  future  the  applicatioa  of  wireless  telegrapby  to  prac- 
tical purposes  was  act  quite  so  wide  as  some  might  have  anticipated 
and  hoped;  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  purposes  to  which  they 
might  reasonably  hope  it  might  be  applied,  such,  for  example,  as  com- 
munication between  the  shore  and  lightships,  and  possibly  between  ship 
and  ship.  It  was  satisfactory  to  learu  tbat  means  were  being  songht  for, 
and  had  been  to  some  extent  found,  of  differentiating  one  telegraphic 
signal  sent  through  space  by  another  tuning.  That  was  to  him  a  practi- 
cally interesting  point,  and  the  explanations  which  bad  been  given  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  Prof,  Oliver  Lodge  for  obtaining  the  transmission 
of  a  particular  message,  and  tbe  receipt  of  that  message  by  a  puticular 
person  intended  to  receive  it,  were  especially  valuable.  Obviously  it 
would  be  very  inconvenient  if  meesagessent  through  space  were  indiffer- 
ently receivable  by  everyone  who  chose  to  play  the  part  of  an  eaves 
dropper.  That  condition  of  things  would  somewhat  resemble  tbat 
dpiscribed  in  one  of  Haus  Christian  Andersen's  stories,  where  the  fumes 
coming  trom  a  pipkin  revealed  to  everyone  who  chose  to  smell  them 
what  each  particnlar  person  was  having  for  dinner.  It  was  not  very 
desirable  tlukt  tbat  kind  of  cariosity  should  be  gratified  in  contfectioa 
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with  telegraphy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  usea  of  telegraphy 
throngfa  space  would  be  very  much  limited  if  this  sort  of  thiiig  could 
not  be  prevented.  Professor  Lodge's  line  of  experiment,  however, 
aeemed  to  t«tid  in  that  direction,  and  to  show  the  means  of  con&ning  a 
message  to  the  person  intended  to  receive  it.  He  was  sure  Professor 
Thompson  would  be  pleased  to  anuwer  any  questions  on  any  point  that 
had  not  been  made  clear,  if  there  were  any  such,  any  qaestiona  which 
could  arise  having  been  already  answered  in  anticipation.  If  no  one 
had  any  such  query  to  put,  he  would  conclude  by  proposing  a  bearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Thompson  for  his  paper. 

The  vot«  of  thanks   was   carried   unanimously,   and  Che  meeting 
adjourned. 
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By  W.  H.  Prbegb,  Esq.,  0.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  Inat.  C.  E, 


Science  bas  confaired  one  great  benefit  on  mankind.  It  has  supplied 
D8  with  a  new  sense.  We  can  now  see  the  invisible,  hear  the  inaadible, 
and  feel  the  intangible.  We  know  that  the  universe  is  filled  with  a 
homogeneous  continuous  elastic  medium  which  transmits  heat,  light, 
electricity  and  other  forms  of  energy  from  one  point  of  space  to  another 
without  loss.  The  discovery  of  the  real  existence  of  this  "ether"  ia 
one  of  the  great  scientific  events  of  the  Victorian  era.  Its  character 
and  mechanism  are  not  yet  known  by  as.  All  attempts  to  "invent"  a 
perfect  ether  have  proved  beyond  the  mental  powers  of  the  highest 
intellects.  We  can  only  say  with  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  ether  is  the 
nominative  case  of  the  verb  "to  undalate."  We  mast  be  content  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  &ct  that  it  was  created  iu  the  beginning  for  the 
transmission  of  energy  in  all  its  forms,  that  it  transmits  these  energies 
in  definite  waves  and  with  a  known  velocity,  that  it  is  perfect  of  its 
kind,  bat  that  it  still  remains  as  inscrutable  as  gravity  or  light  itself. 

Any  distnrbanoe  of  the  ether  must  originate  with  some  disturbance 
of  matter.  An  explosion,  cyclone,  or  vibratory  motion  may  occur  in  the 
photosphere  of  the  sun.  A  disturbance  or  wave  is  impressed  on  the 
ether.  It  is  propagated  in  straight  lines  through  space.  It  falls  on 
Japiter,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  every  other  planet  met  with  in  its 
course,  and  any  machine,  human  or  mechanical,  capable  of  responding 
to  its  nndulations  indicates  its  presence.  Thus  the  eye  supplies  the 
sensation  of  light,  the  skin  is  sensitive  to  heat,  the  galvanometer  indi- 
cates electricity,  the  magnetometer  indicates  disturbances  in  the  earth's 
magnetic  field.  One  of  the  greatest  scientific  achievements  of  oar 
generation  ia  the  magnificent  generalization  of  Clerk-Maxwell  that  all 
these  disturbances  are  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  and  that  tbey  difi'er 
only  in  degree.  Light  is  an  electromagnetic  phenomenon,  and  elec- 
tricity in  its  progress  ihrongh  space  follows  the  laws  of  optics.  Hertz 
proved  this  experimentally,  and  few  of  as  who  heard  it  will  forget  the 

I  From  proceediogs  of  tbe  Royal  InstitntioD  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  XV,  Part  II, 
Ko.  91,  April,  1808,  pp.  467-476.  Head  at  weekly  evening  meeting,  Friday,  June 
11,  1887. 
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admirable  lecture  on  "The  work  of  Hertz"  given  in  this  liall  by  Prof. 
Oliver  Lodge  tliree  years  ago.' 

By  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Silvanos  Thompson  I  am  able  to  i]lnBtrat« 
wave  transmission  by  a  very  beautiful  apparatus  devised  by  him.  At 
one  end  we  have  the  transmitter  or  oscillator,  which  is  a  heavy  sus- 
pended mass  to  which  a  blow  or  impulse  is  given,  and  which,  in  conse- 
qoence,  vibrates  a  given  number  of  times  per  minute.  At  the  other 
end  i8  the  receiver  or  resonator,. timed  to  vibrate  to  the  same  period. 
Connecting  the  two  together  is  a  row  of  leadeu  balls  suspended  so  that 
each  bait  gives  a  portion  of  its  energy  at  each  oscillation  to  the  next  in 
the  series.  Each  ball  vibrates  at  rigbt  angles  to  or  athwart  the  line  of 
propogatiou  of  the  wave,  and  as  they  vibrate  in  different  phases  yoa 
will  see  that  a  wave  is  transmitted  ftom  the  transmitter  to  the  receiver. 
The  receiver  takes  np  these  vibrations  and  responds  in  sympathy  with 
the  transmitter.  Here  we  have  a  visible  illastration  of  that  which  is 
absolutely  invisible.  The  wave  you  see  differs  from  a  wave  of  light  or 
of  electricity  only  in  its  length  or  in  its  frequency.  Electric  waves 
vary  from  units  per  second  in  long  submarine  cables  to  millions  per 
second  when  excited  by  Hertz's  method.  Light  waves  vary  per  second 
between  400  billions  in  the  red  to  800  billions  in  the  violet,  and  electric 
waves  differ  from  them  in  no  other  respect.  They  are  reflected, 
refracted  and  polarized,  they  are  sabject  to  interference,  and  they  move 
through  the  ether  in  straight  lines  with  the  same  velocity,  viz,  186,400 
miles  per  second — a  number  easily  recalled  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1864  that  Maxwell  made  his  &mons  discovery  of  the 
identity  of  light  and  electric  waves. 

Electric  waves,  however,  differ  from  light  waves  in  this,  that  we  have 
also  to  regard  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  propagation 
of  the  wave.  The  model  gives  an  illustration  of  that  which  happens 
along  a  line  of  electric  force;  the  other  line  of  motion  I  speak  of  is  a 
circle  around  the  point  of  disturbance,  and  these  lines  are  called  lines 
of  magnetic  force. '  The  animal  eye  is  tuned  toone  series  of  wave;  the 
"electric  eye,"  as  Lord  Kelvin  called  Hertz's  resonator,  to  another.  If 
electric  waves  could  be  reduced  in  length  to  the  forty-thousandth  of  an 
inch  we  should  see  them  as  colors. 

One  more  definition,  and  onr  ground  Is  cleared.  When  electridty  Is 
found  stored  up  in  a  potential  state  in  the  moleculesof  a  dielectric  like 
air,  glass,  or  gutta-percha  the  molecules  are  strained,  it  is  called  a 
charge,  and  it  establishes  in  its  neighborhood  an  electric  field.  When 
it  is  active,  or  in  its  kinetic  state  in  a  circuit,  it  is  called  a  current.  It 
is  found  in  both  states — kinetic  and  potcnti&l — when  a  current  is  main- 
tained in  a  conductor.  The  surrounding  neighborhood  is  then  found 
in  a  state  of  stress,  forming  what  is  called  a  magnetic  Jield. 

'This  is  pablislitMl  in  an  enlargeil  and  nMifiil  form  by  The  Electrician  Printing 
and  Pnbltahing  Company.— W.  H.  P. 
I  Vide  fig.  i,  p.  256. 
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lu  the  first  case  the  charges  can  be  made  to  rise  and  foil,  and  to 
Bnrge  to  and  fro  with  rhythmic  regalarity,  exciting  electric  waves  along 
each  line  of  electric  force  at  very  high  freqaenctea,  and  in  the  second 
case  the  carreots  can  rise  or  alternate  in  direction  with  the  same  regu- 
larity, but  vith  very  different  A«queucies,  and  origioate  eleetromag- 
netictcaves  whose  wave  frouts  are  propagated  in  the  same  direotioD. 

The  flrat  is  the  method  of  Hertz,  which  has  recently  been  tnrned  to 
practical  account  by  Mr-  Marconi,  and  the  second  is  the  method  which 
1  have  been  applying,  and  which,  for  historical  reasons,  I  will  describe 
to  70a  llrst. 

Id  18S4  messages  sent  through  insulated  wires  baried  in  iron  pipes 
in  the  streets  of  London  were  read  npon  telephone  circuits  erected  on 
poles  above  the  house  tops,  80  feet  away.  Ordinary  telegraph  cironits 
were  found  in  1886  to  produce  disturbances  2,000  feet  away.  Distinct 
speech  by  telephone  was  carrie*!  on  through  one-qoartei  of  a  mile,  a 


distance  that  was  increased  to  1^  miles  at  a  later  date.  Careful  experi- 
ments were  made  in  1886  and  1887  to  prove  that  these  effects  were  dne 
to  pure  electromagnetic  waves,  and  were  entirely  free  from  any  earth- 
condaction.  In  1892  distinct  messages  were  sent  across  a  portion  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  between  Fenarth  and  Flat  Holm,  a  distance  of  3.3 
miles. 

flarly  in  1396  the  cable  between  Oban  and  the  Isle  of  MuU  broke 
down,  and  as  no  ship  was  available  for  repairing  and  restoring  com- 
munication, commuuicatioD  was  established  by  utilizing  parallel  wires 
on  each  side  of  the  channel  and  transmitting  signals  across  the  space 
by  these  electromagnetic  waves. 
The  apparatus  (fig.  1)  connected  to  each  wire  consists  of— 
(a)  A  rheotome  or  make  and  break  wheel,  causing  about  260  undula- 
tions per  second  in  the  primary  wire. 
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(b)  All  ordinary  battery  of  aboat  100  Leclanch^  cells,  of  the  Bo-oalled 
dry  and  portable  form. 

(o)  A  Morse  telegraph  key. 

{d)  A  telephone  to  act  as  receiver. 

(e)  A  switch  to  start  aud  stop  the  rheotome. 

Oood  signals  depend  more  ou  ttie  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  primary 
current  than  on  the  amonnt  of  energy  thrown  into  vibration. 
Leclanch^  cells  give  as  good  signals  at  3.3  miles  distant  as  2^  horse- 
power transformed  into  alternating  currents  by  an  alternator,  owing  to 
the*  smooth  sinusoidal  curves  of  the  latter.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
vibrations  per  second  give  a  pleasant  note  to  the  ear,  easily  read  when 
broken  up  by  the  key  into  dots  and  dashes. 

lu  my  electromagnetic  system  two  parallel  circuits  are  established, 
oue  ou  each  side  of  a  channel  or  bank  of  a  river,  each  circuit  becoming 
successively  the  primary  and  secondary  of  an  induction  system,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  signals  are  being  sent.  Strong  alter- 
nating or  vibrating  currents  of  electricity  are  transmitted  in  the  first 
circuit  so  as  to  form  signals,  letters,  and  words  in  Morse  character. 
The  effects  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  curreiits  are  transmittod  as 
electromaguetic  waves  through  the  intervening  space,  and  if  the  sec- 
ondary circuit  is  so  situated  as  to  be  washed  by  these  ethereal  waves, 
their  energy  is  transformed  into  secondary  currents  in  the  second  cir- 
enit,  which  can  be  made  to  affect  a  telephone  aud  thus  to  reproduce  the 
signals.  Of  coarse  their  intensity  is  much  reduced,  but  still  their  pres- 
ence has  been  detected,  though  five  iuilea  of  clear  space  have  separat«d 
the  two  circuits. 

Such  effects  have  been  known  scientifically  in  the  laboratory  since 
the  days  of  Faraday  and  of  Henry,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  I  have  been  able  to  utilize  them  practically  through  consid- 
erable distances.  This  has  been  rendered  possible  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  telephone. 

Last  year  (August,  1896)  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  communi- 
cation with  theN^orth  Sandhead  (Goodwin)  Lightship.  The  apparatus 
used  was  designed  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Evershed  and 
"Vignoles,  aud  a  most  iugenious  relay  to  establish  a  call  invented  by  Mr. 
Evershed.  One  extremity  of  the  cable  was  coiled  in  a  ring  ou  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  embracing  the  whole  area  over  which  the  lightship 
swept  while  swingiug  to  the  tide,  aud  the  other  end  was  connected 
with  the  shore.  The  ship  was  surrounded  above  the  water  line  with 
another  coil.  The  two  coils  were  separated  by  a  meau  distance  of  about 
200  fathoms,  but  communication  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  The 
screening  effect  of  the  sea  water  and  the  effect  of  the  irou  hull  of  the 
ship  absorbed  practically  all  the  energy  of  the  currents  in  the  coiled 
cable,  and  the  effects  on  board,  though  perceptible,  were  very  trifiing — 
too  minute  for  signaling.  Previous  experiments  had  failed  to  show 
the  extremely  rapid  rate  at  whii^h  energy  is  absorbed  with  the  depth 
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or  thickuess  of  sea  water.  The  energy  is  aI>sorbed  in  forming  eddy 
correDts.  There  is  no  difflcnlty  whatever  in  signaling  through  15 
fathoms.  Speech  by  telephone  has  been  maintained  through  6 
fathoms.  Although  this  experiment  has  failed  through  water,  it  is 
thoFOQffhly  practical  through  air  to  considerable  distances  wbere  it  is 
possible  to  erect  wires  of  simitar  length  to  the  distance  to  be  crossed  on 
each  side  of  the  chanuel.  It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  to  do 
this,  nor  to  get  the  requisite  height  to  secure  the  best  eftiect.  It  is 
impossible  on  a  lightship  and  on  rock  light-houses.  There  are  many 
small  islands — Sark,  for  example — where  it  can  not  be  done. 

In  Joly  last  Mr.  Marconi  brought  to  England  a  new  plan.  My  plan 
is  based  entirely  on  ntiliziog  electromagnetic  waves  of  very  low  fre- 
qaency.  It  depeuds  essentially  on  the 
rise  and  fall  of  currents  in  the  primary 
wire.  IKr.  Marconi  utilizes  electric  or 
Hertzian  wavesof  very  high  frequency, 
and  they  depend  upon  the  rise  and  fall 
of  electric  force  in  a  sphere  or  spheres. 
He  has  invented  a  uew  relay  which,  for 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy,  exceeds  all 
known  electric  apparatus. 

The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Marconi's 
system  is  that,  apart  firom  the  ordinary 
connecting  wires  of  the  ai>paratus,  con- 
dactors  of  very  moderate  length  only 
are  needed,  and  even  these  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  reflectors  are  used. 

The  transmitter. — His  transmitter  i.-> 
Professor  Bighi's  form  of  Hertz's  radi- 
ator (fig.  2). 

Two  spheres  of  solid  brass,  4  inches 
in  diameter  (A  and  6),  are  fixed  in  an 
oil-tight  case  D  of  Insulating  material, 
so  that  a  hemisphere  of  each  is  exposed, 
the  other  hemisphere  being  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  vaseline  oil.  The  use  of  oil  has  several  advantages.  It 
maintains  the  surfaces  of  the  spheres  electrically  clean,  avoiding  the 
frequent  polishing  required  by  Hertz's  esposed  balls,  it  impresses  on 
the  waves  excited  by  these  spheres  a  uniform  and  constant  form.  It 
lends  to  reduce  the  wave  lengths — Bighi's  waves  are  mea-^nred  in  cen- 
timeters, while  Hertz's  were  measured  in  meters.  For  these  reasons  the 
distance  at  which  effects  are  produced  is  increased.  Mr.  Marconi  uses 
generally  waves  of  about  120  centimeters  long.  Two  small  spheres,  a 
and  b,  are  fixed  close  to  the  large  spheres,  and  connected  each  to  one 
end  of  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  "induction  coil"  C,  the  primary  cir- 
cuit of  which  is  excited  by  a  battery  E,  thrown  in  and  out  of  circnit  by 
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the  Morse  key  E.  Kow,  whenever  the  key  K  ia  depresaed  sparke  pass 
between  1,  2,  and  3,  and  since  the  system  A  B  contains  capacity  aud 
electric  inertia,  oscillations  are  set  up  in  it  of  extreme  rapidity.  The 
line  of  propagation  is  D  d,  and  the  frequency  of  oscilIati<^  is  probably 
abont  250  millions  per  second. 

The  distance  at  which  effects  are  produced  with  snch  rapid  oscilla- 
tions depends  chiefly  on  the  energy  in  the  discharge  that  passes.  A 
6-inch  spark  coil  has  sufficed  through  1,  2,  3,  up  to  4  miles,  bat  for 
greater  distances  we  have  used  a  more  powerful  coil — one  emitting 
sparks  20  inches  long.  It  may  also  be  pointed  ont  that  this  distance 
increases  with  the  diameter  of  the  spheres  A  and  B,  and  it  is  nearly 
doubled  by  making  the  spheres  solid  instead  of  hollow. 

The  receiver. — Marconi's  relay  (flg.  2)  consists  of  a  small  glass  tube 
4  centimeters  long,  into  which  two  silver  pole  pieces  are  tightly  fitted, 
separated  from  each  other  by  about  half  a  millimeter — a  thin  space 
which  is  filled  np  by  a  mixture  of  fine  nickel  and  silver  filings,  mixed  , 
with  a  trace  of  mercury.  The  tube  is  exhausted  to  a  vacuum  of  4  milli- 
meters, and  sealed.  It  forms  part  of  a  circuit  containing  a  local  cell 
and  a  sensitive  telegraph  relay.  In  its  normal  condition  the  metallic 
powder  is  virtually  an  insulator.  The  piurticles  lie  higgledy-piggledy, 
anyhow,  in  disorder.  They  lightly  touch  each  other  in  an  irregular 
method,  but  when  electiic  waves  fall  upou  them  they  are  "polarised," 
order  is  installed.  They  are  marshaled  in  serried  ranks,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  pressure — in  fact,  as  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  expresses  it,  they 
"cohere" — electrical  contact  ensues  and  a  current  passes.  The  resist- 
ance of  such  a  space  falls  from  infinity  to  about  5  ohms.  The  electric 
resistance  of  Marconi's  relay— that  is,  the  resistance  df  the  thin  disc  of 
loose  powder — is  practically  infinite  when  it  is  in  its  normal  or  dis- 
ordered condition.  It  is  then,  in  foct,  an  insulator.  This  resistance 
drops  sometimes  to  5  ohms,  when  the  absorption  of  the  electric  waves 
by  it  is  intense.  It  therefore  becomes  a  conductor.  It  may  be,  as 
suggested  by  Professor  Lodge,  that  we  have  in  the  measurement  of  the 
variable  reeistauceof  this  instrument  a  means  of  determining  the  inten- 
sity of  the  energy  falling  upou  it.  This  variation  is  being  investigated 
both  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the  energy  and  the  frequency  of  the 
incident  waves.  Now  such  electrical  effects  are  well  known.  In  1866 
Mr.  9.  A.  Varley  introduced  a  lightning  protector  constructed  like  the 
above  tube,  but  made  of  boxwood  aad  containing  powdered  carbon.  It 
was  fixed  as  a  shunt  to  the  in^*trumellt  to  be  protected.  It  acted  wdl, 
but  it  was  snbject  to  this  coherence,  which  rendered  th^  ciuv  more 
troublesome  than  the  disease,  and  its  use  had  to  be  abaadoued.  The 
same  action  is  very  common  in  granulated  carbon  microphones  like 
Hunning's,  and  shaking  has  to  be  resorted  to  to  decohere  the  carbon 
particles  to  their  normal  state.  M.  E.  Branly  (1890)  showed  the  effect 
with  copper,  aluminum,  and  iron  filings.  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge,  who 
has  done  more  than  anyone  else  in  England  to  illustrate  and  pop- 
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nlarixe  the  work  of  Hertz  and  hia  followers,  has  ^ven  the  name 
** coherer"  to  this  form  of  apparatus.  Marconi  "decoheres"  by  making 
the  local  current  very  rapidly  vibrate  a  small  hammer  head  against 
the  glass  tabe,  which  it  does  effectually,  and  in  doing  so  makes  such  a 
aoand  that  reading  Morse  characters  is  easy.  The  same  current  that 
decoheres  can  also  record  Morse  signals  on  paper  by  ink.  The  exhausted 
tube  has  two  wings,  which,  by  their  size,  tnne  the  receiver  to  the  trans- 
mitter by  varying  the  capacity  of  the  apparatns. '  Choking  coils  pre- 
vent the  energy  escaping.  Tbe  analogy  to  Prof.  Silvanas  Thompson's 
wave  apparatus  is  evident.    Oscillations  set  np  in  the  transmitter  fall 


3,— Map  of  localllf  wl 


opon  the  receiver  tuned  in  sympathy  with  it,  coherence  follows,  cur- 
rents are  excit«d,  and  signals  made. 

In  open  clear  spaces  within  sight  of  each  other  nothing  more  is 
wanted,  but  when  obstacles  intervene  and  great  distances  are  in  ques- 
tion, height  is  needed — tall  masts,  kites,  and  balloons  bave  been  used. 
Excellent  signals  have  been  transmitted  between  Penarth  and  Brean 
Down,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  across  the  Bristol  Channel,  a  distance 
of  nearly  9  miles  (fig.  3).    (The  system  was  here  shown  in  operation.] 

Mirrors  also  assist  and  intensify  the  effects.  They  were  used  in  the 
earlier  experiments,  but  tbey  have  been  laid  aside  for  the  present,  for 
they  are  not  only  expensive  to  make,  but  they  occupy  much  time  in 
mannfocture. 

'The  period  of  ribration  of  a  nircnit  is  Rivea  by  the  eqaation  T=2«  i/KL,  bo  tbat 
we  have  simply  to  vary  either  the  capacity  K  or  tbe  twi-called  "eelf  fadnotiou"  L  to 
tntie  the  receiver  to  any  frequency.     It  ix  simpler  10  vary  K. 
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It  is  carious  that  hills  and  appareut  obstrnctiouB  fail  to  obstruct. 
Tbe  reason  in  probably  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  force  escape  these 
hills.    Wbeu  tbe  ether  is  entangled  In  matter  of  different  degrees  of 
indactivity,  the  lines  are  carved,  as  in  fact  they  are  iu  light.    Figure  4 
shows  bow  a  bill  is  virtually  bridged  over  by  these  Hues,  and  conse- 
quently some  electric 
waves  fall  on  tbe 
relay.   Weather  seems 
to  have  no  iuflaence; 
rain,  fogs,   snow,  and 
wind  avail  nothing. 

The  wings  shown  in 
tlgure  2  may  be  re- 
moved. One  pole  can 
be  connected  with 
earth,  and  the  other 
extended  up  to  tbe  top  of  the  mast,  or  fastened  to  a  balloon  by  means 
of  a  wire.  The  wire  and  balloon  or  kite,  covered  with  tin  foil,  becomes 
the  wing.  In  this  case  one  pole  of  the  transmitter  mast  also  be  con- 
nectett  with  earth.  This  is 
shown  in  figure  .5. 

There  are  some  apparent 
anomalies  that  have  devel- 
oped themselves  daring  tbe 
experiments.  Mr.  Marconi 
finds  that  his  relay  acts 
even  when  it  is  placed  in  a 
perfectly  closed  metallic 
box.  This  is  the  fact  that 
has  given  rise  to  the  rumor 
that  he  can  blow  up  an  iron- 
clad ship.  This  might  be 
true  if  he  could  plant  his 
properly  tuned  receiver  iu 
the  magazine  of  an  enemy's 
ship.  Many  other  funny 
things  could  be  done  if  this 
were  possible.  I  remember 
iu  my  childhood  that  Cap- 
tain Warner  blew  up  a  ship 

at  a  great  distance  off  Brighton.  How  this  was  done  was  never  known, 
for  his  secret  died  shortly  afterwards  with  bim.  It  certainly  was  not 
by  means  of  Marconi's  relay. 

The  distance  to  which  signals  have  been  sent  is  remarkable.  On 
Salisbury  Plain  Mr.  Marconi  covered  a  distance  of  4  miles.  In  the 
Bristol  Channel  tbis  has  been  extended  to  over  8  miles,  and  we  have 
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by  no  meana  reached  the  limit.  It  is  iut«resting  to  read  the  surmises 
of  others.     Half  a  mile  was  the  wildest  dream. ' 

It  ia  easy  to  transmit  many  mesBa{i;es  in  any  direction  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  tune  the  transmitters  and  receivers  to  the  same 
freqnency  or  "note."  I  coald  show  this  here,  bat  we  are  bothered  by 
reflection  from  the  walls.  This  does  not  happen  in  open  space.  Tuning 
18  very  easy.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  vary  the  capacity  of  the 
receiver,  and  this  is  done  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  wings  W  in 
figure  2.  The  proper  length  is  fonnd  experimentally  close  to  the  trans- 
mitter.    It  is  practically  impossible  to  do  so  Jw  away. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Marconi  has  done  nothing  new.  He  has 
not  discovered  any  new  rays;  his  transmitter  is  comparatively  old; 
his  receiver  is  based  on  Branly's  coherer.  Golnmbas  did  not  invent 
the  egg,  bat  be  showed  how  to  make  it  stand  on  its  end,  and  Marconi 
has  produced  from  known  means  a  new  electric  eye,  more  delicate  than 
any  known  electrical  instrument,  and  a  new  system  of  telegraphy  that 
will  reach  places  hitherto  inaccessible.  There  are  a  great  many  prac- 
tical points  connected  with  this  system  that  require  to  be  threshed  out 
in  a  practical  manner  before  it  can  be  placed  on  the  market,  but 
enough  has  been  done  to  prove  its  value,  and  to  show  that  for  shipping 
and  light- bouse  purposes  it  will  be  a  great  and  valuable  acquisition. 

'  "  Unfortunately  at  pras«at  we  can  not  det«ctthe  electro-magnetic  waves  mora 
tbsn  100  feet  from  tbeir  sod rce."— Trowbridge,  18^,  What  ia  Electricity,  p.  KS6. 

"I  mention  40  yards  because  that  was  one  of  the  first  ont-of-door  experimenla. 
bnt  I  should  think  something  more  like  half  a  mile  woa  nearar  the  limit  of  sensi- 
hilitj.     However,  this  is  a  rash  statement  not  at  present  Terifled."— Oliver  Dodge, 
18S4,  The  Work  of  Herta,  p.  18. 
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NOTE   ON    THE    LIQUEFACTION   OF    HYDROGEN   AND 

HELIUM." 


By  Prof.  Jauss  Dewab. 


In  a  paper  entitled  '*  The  liqaefaction  of  air  and  research  at  loT  tern- 
peratnreB,"  read  before  the  Gbemiual  Society,  and  published  in  the 
Proceedings,  No.  158,  an  account  iB  given  of  the  history  of  the  liquid- 
hydrogen  problem  and  the  result  of  my  own  experiments  np  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1895.    The  foots  are  substantially  as  follows : 

Wroblewaki  made  the  first  conclusive  experiments  on  the  liquefac- 
tion of  hydrogen  in  January,  1884.  He  found  that  the  gas  cooled  iu  a 
capillary  glass  tube  to  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen,  and  expanded 
quickly  from  100  to  1  atmospheres,  showed  the  same  appearance  of 
sudden  ebulition,  lasting  for  a  fi'action  of  a  second,  as  Cailletet  had 
Been  in  his  early  oxygen  experiments.  No  sooner  had  the  announce- 
ment been  made,  than  Olszewski  confirmed  the  result  by  expanding 
hydrogen  firom  190  atmospheres,  previously  cooled  to  the  temperature 
given  by  liquid  oxygen  and  nitrogen  evaporating  under  diminished 
pressure.  Olszewski,  however,  declared  in  1831  that  he  saw  colorless 
drops,  and  by  partial  expaueion  to  40  atmospheres  the  liqnid  hydrogen 
was  seen  by  him  running  down  the  tube.  Wroblewski  could  not  confirm 
Olszewski's  results,  his  hydrogen  being  always  obtained  in  the  form  of 
what  he  called  a  ■'  liquide  dynamlque,"  or  the  appearance  of  an  instan- 
taneous froth.  The  following  extract  from  Wroblewski's  paper  (Gompt. 
rend.,  1885, 100,  981)  states  very  clearly  the  results  of  bis  work  on 
faydrogen : 

"I/hydrog^ne  soumis  &  la  pression  de  180  atmospheres  jusqn'ik  190 
atmospheres  refh)idi  par  I'azote  bouitlant  dans  la  vide  {i  la  tempi^ra- 
tnre  de  sa  solidification)  et  d^teuda  brnsqnement  sous  la  pression 
atmosphfSriqne  presente  une  mousse  bien  visible.  De  la  couleur  grise 
de  cette  mousse,  oii  I'wil  ne  pent  distinguer  des  gonttelettes  incolores, 
on  ne  pent  pas  encore  deviner  quelle  appareoce  auraiC  l'hydrog6ne  A 
I'^tat  de  liqnide  statique  et  I'on  est  encore  moins  autoris^  li.  pr6ciser 
s'il  i  on  non  une  apparence  m^talliqne. 

"J'ai  pu  placer  dans  cette  mousse  ma  pile  thermo-^lectrique  et 
j'obtenu  suivant  les  pressions  employees  des  tampdratnres  de  —208" 

'From  Jonrnal  of  the  Cliemical  Society,  Loniluu,  Ho.  CCCCXXVII,  Jnne,  1898. 
Vols.  LXXIII  and  LXXIV,  pp.  528-535. 
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JQBqa'^  — 2110C.  Je  ne  peux  p»8  e&core  dire  dans  quelle  relation  se 
tronvent  ceB  nombrea  avec  la  temperature  r^ele  de  la  moasse  et  la 
temperature  d'eballition  de  rhydrogfeae  boub  la  pressiou  atmospheri- 
que,  puisque  je  u'ai  paa  encore  la  certitude  que  la  foible  dar^e  de  ce 
phenom^ue  ait  permit  k  le  pile  de  se  refroidir  compl^temeut.  X^au- 
moins  je  croia  aujourd'faui  de  mon  devoir  de  publier  ces  resultata,  afln 
de  pr^ciser  I'^tat  actuel  de  la  question  de  la  liquefaction  de  I'hydro- 
gfene." 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  lowest  tbennoelectric  temperature  recorded 
by  Wroblewski  daring  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  the  hydrogen,  namely, 
—211°,  is  really  equivalent  to  a  much  lower  temperature  on  the  gas 
thermometer  scale.  The  most  probable  value  is  —230°,  and  this  most 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  temperature  of  the  liquid  state,  or  the 
critical  point  of  hydrogen  according  to  his  observations.  The  above 
methods  having  failed  to  produce  "static"  hydrogen, Wroblewski 
suggested  that  the  result  might  be  attained  by  the  use  of  hydrogen 
gae  as  a  cooling  agent.  From  this  time  until  his  death  in  the  year  1888 
Wroblewski  devoted  his  time  to  a  laborions  research  on  the  isother- 
mals  of  hydrogen  at  low  temperatures.  The  data  thus  arrived  at 
enabled  him,  by  the  ubc  of  Van  der  Waal's  formulae,  to  calculate  the 
critical  constants  and  boiling  point  of  liquid  hydrogen. 

Olszewski  returned  to  the  subject  in  1891,  repeating  and  correcting 
his  old  experiments  of  1884,  which  Wroblewski  had  failed  to  confirm, 
in  a  glass  tube  7  millimeters  in  diameter  instead  of  one  of  2  millimeters, 
as  in  the  early  trials.  He  says,  "  On  repeating  my  former  experiments 
I  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  lower  temperature  by  means  of  any  cool- 
ing agent,  but  I  hoped  that  the  expansion  of  hydrogen  would  be  more 
efitcacions,  on  account  of  the  larger  scale  on  which  the  experiment  was 
made."  The  result  of  these  experiments  Olszewski  describes  as 
follows:  "The  phenomenon  of  hydrogen  ebullition,  which  was  then 
observed,  was  much  more  marked  and  much  longer  than  during  my 
former  investigations  in  the  same  direction.  But  even  then  I  could  not 
perceive  any  meniscus  of  liquid  hydrogen,"  Further,  "  The  reason  for 
which  it  has  not  been  hitherto  possible  to  liquify  hydrogen  in  a  static 
state  is  that  there  exists  no  gas  having  a  density  between  those  of  hy- 
drogen and  of  nitrogen,  and  which  might  be,  for  instance,  T-10  (H  1). 
3uch  a  gaa  could  be  liquefied  by  means  of  liquid  oxygen  or  air  as  cool- 
ing agent  and  be  a^rwards  used  as  a  frigorific  menstmum  in  the 
liquefaction  of  hydrogen." 

Professor  Olszewski  in  1895  determined  the  temperatnre  reached  in 
the  momentary  adiabatic  expansion  of  hydrogen  at  low  temperatures 
just  as  Wroblewski  had  done  in  1885,  only  he  employed  a  platinam 
resistance  thermometer  instead  of  a  thermo-j  unction. 

For  this  purpose  he  nsed  a  small  steel  bottle  of  20  or  30  cubic  centi- 
meters capacity,  containing  a  platinam  resistance  thermometer.  In 
this  way  temperatures  were  registered  which  were  regarded  as  those 
of  the  critical  and  boiling  points  of  liquid  hydrogen,  a  substance  which 
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coald  not  be  seen  aader  the  circumstaDces,  and  was  only  aasnmed  at 
the  moat  to  exist  for  a  secoDd  or  two  doriDg  the  expansion  of  thegaseoos 
hydrogen  in  the  Hmall  steel  bottle. 

The  resnlta  arrived  at  by  Wroblewski  and  Olszewski  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Wrablewakl,  18BS. 

OlBxawakl,  1805. 

-2M<. 

MM.                  1 

The  moment  the  critical  point  is  approximately  defined  the  boiling 
point  is  roaghly  known,  aud  the  critical  pressure  can  be  inferred  from 
analogy  with  the  behavior  of  other  substances. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  September,  1884, 
"  On  the  liqaefaction  of  oxygen  and  the  critical  volumes  of  fluids, "  the 
snggestion  was  made  that  the  critical  pressure  of  hydrogen  was  wrong, 
and  that  instead  of  being  99  atmospheres  (as  deduced  by  Sarran  from 
Amagat's  isothermals),  the  gas  had  probably  an  abnormally  low  valne 
for  this  constant.  This  view  was  substantially  confirmed  by  Wroblewski 
finding  a  critical  pressure  of  13.3  atmospheres,  or  about  one-foorth  of 
that  of  oxygen.  The  Chemical  News  (Sept  7, 1894)  contains  an  account 
of  the  stage  the  author's  hydrogen  experiments  had  reached  at  that 
date.  The  object  was  to  collect  liquid  hydrogen  at  its  boiling  point, 
in  au  open  vacuum  vessel,  which  is  a  much  more  difiQcult  problem  than 
seeing  the  liquid  in  a  glass  tube  under  pressure  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. In  order  to  raise  the  critical  point  of  hydrogen  to  about 
—200'^,  fi^m  2  to  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen  or  air  was  mixed  with  it.  This 
is  simply  making  an  artificial  gas  containing  a  large  proportion  of  hy- 
drogen which  is  capable  of  liqaefaction  by  the  use  of  liquid  air.  The 
results  are  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  paper :  "  One 
tbing  can,  however,  be  proved  by  the  use  of  the  gaseous  mixture  of 
bydrogeu  and  nitrogen,  namely,  that  by  subjecting  it  to  a  high  com- 
pression at  a  temperature  of  —200°  and  expanding  the  resulting  liquid 
into  air,  amuch  lower  temperature  than  anything  that  has  been  recorded 
up  to  the  present  time  can  be  reached.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  mixed  gas  gives,  under  the  conditions,  a  paste  or  jelly  of  solid 
nitrogen,  evidently  giviug  off  hydrogen,  because  the  gas  coming  off 
l)urns  fiercely.  Even  when  hydrogen  containing  only  some  2  to  5  per 
cent  of  air  is  similarly  treated,  the  result  is  a  white  solid  matter  (solid 
air)  along  with  a  clear  liquid  of  tow  density,  which  is  so  exceedingly 
volatile  that  DO  known  device  for  collecting  has  been  successful." 

The  report  of  a  Friday  evening  lectnre  on  New  Researches  on  Liquid 
Air'  contains  a  drawing  of  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  production 


I  Proc.  Go^r.  Inst.,  1896. 
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of  a  jet  of  hydrogen  coutainiog  visible  iiqnid.  This  is  reproduced  in  the 
figare.  A  represeiita  oneof  the  hydrogen  cylinders;  B  and  C,  vacanin 
vessels  containiDg  carbonic  acid  nnder  exhanstion  and  liquid  air, 
respectively;  D  is  the  coil,  G  the  pin-hole  nozzle,  and  F  the  valve.  By 
means  of  this  jet,  liquid  air  cuu  be  quickly  transformed  into  a  hard 
solid.  It  was  shown  that  such  a  jet  could  be  used  to  cool  bodies  below 
the  temperature  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  by  the  use  of  liquid  air, 
but  all  attempts  to  collect  the  liquid  hydrogen  from  the  jet  in  vacuum 
vessels  foiled.    No  other  investigator  has,  so  far,  improved  on  the 


Apparatus  aaeA  in  tbe  prwluction  of  tbe  liijold  h^drogeo  jet. 

results  the  author  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical 
Society  (No.  158},  1895,  or,  indeed,  touched  tbe  subject  since  that  date. 
The  type  of  apparatas  used  in  these  e^x^eriments  worked  well,  so  it 
was  resolved  to  construct  a  mnch  larger  liquid-air  plant,  and  to  com- 
bine with  it  circuits  and  arrangement  for  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen, 
which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  paper.  This  apparatus  took  a 
year  to  build  up,  and  many  mouths  have  been  occupied  in  testing  and 
making  preliminary  trials.  Tbe  many  failures  and  defeats  need  uot  be 
detailed. 

On  May  10  of  this  year,  starting  with  hydrogen  cooled  to  —205°, 
and  under  a  pressure  of  180  atmospheres,  escaping  continuously  firom 
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the  Dozzte  of  a  coil  of  pipe  at  the  rate  of  about  10  or  16  oabio  feet  pes 
minate,  in  a  vavanm  vessel  doubly  silvered  and  of  speoial  coiiatnic- 
tion,  all  surrounded  with  a  space  kept  below  — 20(P,  liquid  hydrogen 
commenced  to  drop  from  this  vacaam  vessel  into  another  doubly 
isolated  by  being  snrronQded  by  a  third  vacuum  vessel.  In  about  Ave 
minutes  20  cubic  centimeters  of  liquid  hydrogen  were  collected,  when 
the  hydrogen  jet  froze  up,  from  the  accumulation  of  air  in  the  pipes 
frozen  out  from  the  impure  hydrogen.  The  yield  of  liquid  was  about  1 
per  cent  of  the  gas.  The  hydrogen  in  the  liquid  condition  is  clear  aad 
colorless,  showing  no  absorption  spectrum,  and  the  meniscus  is  as  well 
defined  as  in  the  case  of  liquid  air.  The  liquid  must  have  a  relatively 
high  refractive  index  and  dispersion,  and  the  density  appears  also  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  density,  namely,  0.18  to  0.12,  which  we 
deduce  respectively  from  the  atomic  voluoieoforgaDio  compounds,  and 
the  limiting  density  found  by  Amagat  for  hydrogen  gas  under  infinite 
compression.  Yet  this  may  be  a  delusion  due  to  its  high  dispersion, 
A  preliminary  attempt  to  weigh  a  small  glass  bulb  in  the  liquid  made 
the  density  about  0.08.  My  old  experiments  on  the  density  of  hydrogen 
in  palladium  gave  a  value  for  the  combined  element  of  0.62,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  find  the  accurate  density  of  the  liquid  substance  at 
its  boiling  point.  Not  having  arrangements  at  hand  to  determine  the 
boiling  point,  other  than  a  thermo-junction  which  gave  entirely  falla- 
cious results,  ex|>erimeDts  were  made  to  prove  the  excessively  low 
temperature  of  the  boiling  flnid.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  long  piece  of 
glass  tubing,  sealed  at  one  end  and  open  to  the  air  at  the  other,  is 
cooled  by  immersing  the  closed  end  in  the  liquid  hydrogen,  the  tube 
immediately  fills,  where  it  is  cooled,  with  solid  air;  a  small  tube  con- 
taining liquid  oxygen  became  a  bluish  solid.  A  first  trial  of  putting 
the  liquid  hydrogen  under  exhaustion  gave  no  appearance  of  transi- 
tion into  the  solid  state.  The  liquid  hydrogen  in  its  vacuum  tube,  whi(di 
is  immersed  in  liquid  air  so  that  the  external  wall  of  the  vacuum  vessel 
is  maintained  at  about  — 190°,  is  found  to  evaporate  at  a  rate  not  fas 
removed  from  that  of  liquid  air  from  a  similar  vacuum  vessel  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  storage.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
with  proper  isolation  it  will  be  possible  to  manipulate  with  liquid  hydro- 
gen as  easily  as  with  liquid  air.  The  second  experiment  was  made 
with  a  tube  containing  helium. 

The  Cracow  Academy  Bulletin  for  1896  contains  a  paper  by  Professor 
Olszewski,  entitled  "A  research  on  the  liquefaction  of  helium,"  in  which 
lie  states,  "As  far  as  my  experiments  go,  helium  remains  a  permanent  gas 
and  apparently  is  much  more  difficult  to  liquefy  than  hydrogen."  In  a 
paper  of  my  own  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Gliemical  Society,  No.  183 
(1896-97),  in  which  the  separation  of  helium  from  Bath  gas  was  eftieoted 
by  a  liquefaction  method,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  volatility 
of  hydrogen  and  helium  would  probably  be  found  close  together,  just 
like  those  of  fiuoriue  and  oxygen.     Having  a  specimen  of  purified 
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helinm,  which  had  been  extracted  from  Bath  gas,  sealed  up  in  a  bolb 
with  a  narrow  tnbe  attached,  the  latter  was  placed  in  liqnid  bydrograi, 
wheD  a  distinct  liqnid  was  seen  to  condense.  The  same  experiment 
repeated,  only  nsitig  liquid  air  evaporating  in  a  vacnnm,  gave  no  trace 
of  oondenaatioD.  From  this  result  it  would  appear  that  there  can  not 
be  any  great  difference  between  the  boiliug  points  of  helinm  and 
hydrogen. 

All  known  gases  have  now  been  condensed  into  liquids  which  can  be 
manipulated  at  their  boiling  points  under  atmospheric  pressure  in 
suitably  arranged  vacunm  vessels.  With  hydrogen  as  a  eooliug  agent 
we  shall  get  within  20  or  30  of  the  zero  of  absolute  temperature,  and 
its  use  will  open  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  scientific  iuquiry.  Even 
as  great  a  man  as  James  Olerk  Maxwell  had  doubts  as  to  the  possibility 
of  ever  liquefying  hydrogen.  (See  Scieutiflc  Papers  2, 412.)  luconclud- 
iug  his  lectures  on  the  nou  metallic  elements,  delivered  at  the  Boyal 
Institution  iti  1852  and  published  the  following  year,  Faraday  said: ' 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  we  should  derive  much  information  as  to 
the  intioiate  nature  of  these  noumetallic  elements  if  we  could  succeed 
in  obtainiog  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form.  Many 
gases  have  been  liquefied;  the  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  solidified,  but 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  have  resisted  all  our  efi'orts  of  the  kind,  Hydro- 
gen in  many  of  its  relations  acts  as  though  it  were  a  metal;  could  it  be 
obtained  in  a  liqnid  or  solid  condition  the  doubt  might  be  settled.  This 
great  problem,  however,  has  yet  to  be  solved;  nor  should  we  look  with 
hopelessness  on  this  solution  when  we  reflect  with  wonder — and  as  I 
do  almost  with  fear  and  trembling — on  the  powers  of  investigating  the 
hiddeu  qualities  of  these  elemeuts — of  questiouing  them,  making  them 
disclose  their  secrets  and  tell  their  tales — given  by  the  Almighty 
to  mao." 

Faraday's  expressed  faith  in  the  potentialities  of  experimental  inquiry 
in  1852  has  been  justified  forty-six  years  afterwards  by  the  production 
of  liquid  hydrogen  in  the  very  laboratory  in  which  alt  his  epoch-making 
researches  were  executed.  The  "  doubt"  has  now  been  settled;  hydro- 
gen does  not  possess  in  the  liquid  state  the  characteristics  of  a  metal. 
No  one  can  predict  the  properties  of  matter  near  the  zero  of  tempera- 
ture. Faraday  liquefied  chlorine  iu  the  year  1823.  Sixty  years  after- 
wards Wroblewski  and  Olszewski  produced  liquid  air,  and  now,  after 
a  fifteen  years'  interval,  the  remaiutug  gases,  hydrogen  and  helium, 
appear  as  static  liquids.  Considering  the  step  &oni  the  liquefaction  of 
air  to  that  of  hydrogen  is  relatively  as  great  in  the  thermodyuamic 
sense  as  that  from  liquid  chlorine  to  liquid  air,  the  fact  that  the  former 
result  has  been  achieved  in  oue-fonrth  the  time  needed  to  accomplish 
the  latter  proves  tlie  greatly  accelerated  race  of  scientific  progress  in 
our  time. 

The  efficient  cultivation  of  this  field  of  research  depends  upon  com- 
bination and  assistance  of  an  exceptional  kind,  but  in  the  first  instance 
money  must  be  available,  and  the  members  of  the  Hoyal  Institution 

'  See  Faraday'i  "  Lectures  oa  ihv  iiou  metal  lie  elemeiita,''  pp.  282-293. 
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deaerre  my  especial  gr&titude  for  their  handsome  donations  to  the 
condnct  of  this  research.  Unfortanately,  its  prosecution  will  demaud 
a  further  latf^e  expenditure.  It  is  my  duty  also  to  acknowledge  that 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  the  honorable  company  of  Goldsmiths 
helped  low  temperatures  investigation  by  a  generous  donation  to  the 
research  fond. 

Daring  the  whole  course  of  the  low  temperature  work,  carried  out  at 
the  Royal  lustitntion,  the  invaluable  aid  of  Mr.  Bobert  Lennox  has 
been  at  my  disiwsal,  and  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  but  for  his 
engineering  skill,  manipulative  ability,  and  loyal  perseverance  the 
present  snccessful  issue  might  have  been  indefinitely  delayed.  My 
thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Heath  for  valuable  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  these  experiments. 

ADDBKDUJL 

Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  both  the  boiling  point  and  apeoiflo 
gravity  of  hydrogen  have  been  determined.  The  boiling  point  in  the 
meantime  given  by  the  nse  of  a  platinum  resistance  thermometer 
involves,  however,  extrapolation  of  the  carve  correlating  temperature 
and  resistance.  The  result  is  that  the  boiling  point  of  hydrogen  is  minns 
228°  C.  or  35°  absolute.  At  this  temperature,  the  tension  of  liquid  air 
(which,  of  course,  becomes  solid)  is  less  than  0.002  milUmeter.  The 
resistance  of  the  thermometer  used  was  5.338  ohm  at  the  melting  point 
of  ice,  and  this  was  reduced  to  0.12'J  ohms  when  placed  in  boiling 
hydrogen.  The  absolute  zero  in  platinum  degrees  of  this  thermometer 
was  minus  263.27°,  and  the  temperature  measured  on  this  scale  is  minus 
266.29'^  or  6.38^^  from  the  point  where  the  conductivity  of  the  platinum 
would  become  infinite.  The  resistance  of  the  platinum  in  the  liquid 
hydrogen  is  reduced  to  nearly  one-eleventh  of  what  it  is  in  liquid 
oxygen.  It  will  be  necessary  to  find  out  the  electric  conductivity  of  the 
flnid  itself,  and  to  repeat  the  observations  with  other  thermometers 
before  we  can  arrive  at  more  definite  conclusions.  The  vapor  of  hydro- 
gen at  its  boiling  point  is  about  eight  times  denser  than  the  gas  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  or  it  has  about  half  the  density  of  air,  while 
t&e  vapor  coming  off  from  liquid  air  at  its  boiling  point  is  somewhat 
less  than  four  times  the  density  of  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  By 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  the  temperature  of  Uquid  hydrogen  will  be 
lowered  irom  10°  to  15°,  bnt  it  will  be  practically  impossible  (so  far  as 
we  can  anticipate  the  results  of  experiment)  to  reach  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  minus  250°  0.  or  2U°  absolute  by  this  means.  At  present  we 
can  see  no  way  of  bridging  over  the  last  20°  or  25°,  and  therefore  the 
approach  to  the  zero  of  absolute  temperature  and  the  study  of  matter 
and  energy  under  such  conditions  most  be  confined  to  temperatures 
above  25'^  absolute. 

The  density  of  liquid  hydrogen  has  been  approximately  determined 
hy  evaporating  some  10  cubic  centimeters  of  the  liquid,  and  collecting 
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and  measariDg  the  gas  produced,  thereby  oecertaiDing  its  weight.  In 
this  way  8.15  liters  at  14°  0.  aod  753  mUlimeters  were  collected  over 
water  from  between  9  and  10  cable  ceDtlmetera  of  liquid  hydrogen. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  abont  0,07,  using 
whole  numbers  as  the  calculation  works  out  to  0.068  nearly.  Liqaid 
hydrogen  is  therefore  a  very  deceptive  fluid  so  far  as  appearance  goes. 
The  fact  of  its  collecting  so  easily,  dropping  so  well,  and  having  such  a 
well-defined  meniscus  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  density  might  be 
about  half  that  of  liquid  air.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  find  thedenaity 
only  one>fonrteenth  of  wat«r.  Liquid  marsh  gas  was  the  lightest  known 
liqaid,  the  density  at  its  boiling  point  being  0.117,  but  liquid  hydro- 
gen has  only  one-sixth  the  density  of  this  substance.  The  density  of 
occluded  hydrogen  in  palladium  being  0.62,  it  is  eight  times  denser 
than  the  liquid. 

Hydrogen  iu  the  liquid  state  is  one  hundred  times  denser  than  the 
vapor  it  ia  giving  off  at  its  boiling  point,  whereas  liqaid  oxygen  is  two 
hundred  and  flfty-flvetimesdeiiser  than  its  vapor.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  atomic  volnme  of  liquid  hydrogen  at  its  boiling  point  is  14.3, 
as  compared  with  13.7  for  oxygen  under  similar  circumstances.  Iu 
other  words,  tbey  are  nearly  identical.  From  this  we  can  infer  that  the 
critical  pressure  need  not  exceed  15  atmospheres.  The  extraordinary 
properties  theory  requires  hydrogen  should  possess,  especially  as  regards 
specific  and  latent  heat,  become  more  intelligible  from  the  moment  we 
know  that  the  density  is  so  smalt.  In  other  words,  when  we  compare 
the  properties  of  equal  volumes  of  liquid  hydrogen  and  air  under  similar 
corresponding  temperatorea,  they  do  not  differ  more  than  might  be 
anticipated. 
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TION TO  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.' 


By  William  Ramsay. 


Oentlehen  :  It  is  well  knovn  to  you  all  how  tbe  remarkable  obser* 
vatiou  of  Lord  Rayleigh  tbat  Djtrogen  &om  tbe  atmospbere  posBessesa 
greater  density  tbau  tbat  prepared  from  amoionia  or  iiitrates  led  to  the 
discoTery  of  argon,  a  new  constituent  of  tbe  air.  I  need  not  say  that 
had  it  not  been  for  this  observation  the  investigatlous  of  which  I  sball 
speak  this  evening  wonld  never  have  been  carried  oat,  at  least  not  by 
me.  Tou  also,  doubtless,  will  remember  ttiat  tbe  search  for  some  com- 
pound of  argon  was  rewarded,  not  by  the  attainment  of  the  qaest,  bat 
by  the  discovery,  in  cl^veiteaud  other  rare  uranium  minerals,  of  helium, 
an  element  whose  existence  in  tbe  chromosphere  of  tbe  sau  bad  already 
been  suspected.  And,  farther,  I  hardly  need  to  recall  to  your  minds 
tbat  the  density  of  helium  is  in  round  numbers  2,  and  that  of  argon  20, 
and  that  the  ratio  of  specific  heats  of  both  these  gases,  unlike  that  of 
mostothers,  is  1.66. 

From  these  figures  it  follows  that  tbe  atomic  weight  of  helium  is  4 
and  tbat  of  argon  40.  It  is  true  tbat  in  many  quarters  this  conclusion 
is  not  admitted,  but  I  have  always  thought  it  better  to  recognize  tbe 
validity  of  tbe  theory  of  gases  and  accept  the  logical  dedaotions  than 
to  deny  the  tmtb  of  tbe  present  theories.  Tbe  only  reason  for  not 
admitting  the  correctness  of  these  atomic  weights  is  that  that  of  argon 
is  greater  than  that  of  potassium,  but  this  is  no  severer  attack  upon  the 
validity  of  the  periodic  law  than  the  accepted  position  of  iodin  after, 
instead  of  before,  tellurium.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  more  recent 
determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium  give  the  fignre  127.6, 
while  that  of  iodin  remains  unchanged  at  127. 

Since  these  new  elements  form  no  compounds,  it  is  not  possible  to 
decide  the  question  by  purely  chemical  methods.  Were  it  only  possible 
for  us  to  prepare  a  single  volatile  compound  of  helium  or  of  argon  our 
problem  would  be  solved.    In  spite  of  many  attempts,  I  have  not  be^i 

'Addrma  delivered  hj  Prof.  Williain  Ramaay  before  the  Deutecbea  ohemlaclieii 
QeiellBchaft,  December  19,  1898.  Translated  bj  J.  L.  U.  Printed  iu  Soience,  ToJ. 
IX,  No.  217,  February  21,  1899. 
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able  to  confirm  Berthelot's  reaultu  with  beDzine  or  carbon  bieulfid.  I 
have,  however,  offered  to  place  a  liter  of  argon  at  the  disposal  of  my 
distingaished  colleagne,  that  be  may  repeat  his  experimeDts  on  a  larger 
scale.  ISo  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  qnes- 
tioD  of  these  atomic  weights  shoold  be  finally  decided,  and  that  by 
chemical  methods. 

In  order  that  the  subject  may  not  depend  wholly  od  physical  theories, 
I  have  considered  it  from  another  standpoint.  If  we  assume,  as  trom 
conntless  chemical  &cts  we  are  fiillyjustifled  in  doing,  that  the  periodic 
law  is  trne,  then,  giviugheliumtbeatomic  weight  2  and  argon  20,  there 
is  DO  possible  place  for  an  element  of  their  mean  atomic  weight;  for, 
unless  we  absolately  overtarn  the  accepted  views,  there  is  no  vacancy 
in  the  table  for  sach  an  element.  This  appears  fVom  the  following 
portion  of  tbe  table : 

H  =  l  He  =  2(t)  Li  =  7  Gl  =  9.2  B  =  ll  0  =  12  N  =  14  0  =  16 
F  =  19  A  =  20(t! 

It  is  trae  there  is  space  enough  between  He  ==  2  and  Li  ^=  7,  but  it  ia 
highly  improbable  that  an  element  belonging  to  tbe  atgon  series  coold 
have  so  low  an  atomic  weight.  The  difference  between  adjacent  mem- 
bers of  tbe  same  group  of  elements  is  generally  from  16  to  IS  units,  but 
here  such  a  difference  is  whoUy  excluded.  If,  on  the  other  band,  we 
assume  He  =  i  and  A  =  40,  it  would  be,  in  my  opiuion,  by  no  means 
improbable  that  such  an  element  could  exist  whose  atomic  weight 
would  be  somewhere  about  16  units  greater  than  that  of  helium,  and 
consequently  20  units  less  than  that  of  argon.  The  discovery  of  such 
an  element  would  be,  therefore,  not  only  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
40  as  the  atomic  weight  of  argon,  but  also  a  confirmation  of  tbe  present 
views  regarding  the  significance  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases  for  their 
molecular  weight. 

A  glance  at  the  periodic  table  will  make  these  considerations  clear, 
for  in  the  latter  case  we  have  the  following  series: 

Li=7      Gl=9.2      B=ll      0=12      N=14 

Na=23  Mg=24.3  Al=27      Si=28       P=31 

He=4 

0=16      F=19    (f)=20 

S=32     01=35.5   A=40 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  helium  I  began  the  search  for  this 
suspected  element  of  atomic  weight  of  about  20,  at  first  in  connection 
with  Doctor  Ooltie,  my  former  assistant,  and  later  with  my  present 
assistant,  Doctor  Travers. 

At  first  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  this  element  might  be fonud 
in  those  uranium  minerals  from  which  helium  had  been  obtained.  We 
did  not,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  these  minerals,  but  tested  all 
available  metals,  either  by  heating  in  a  vacuum  or  by  flisiou  with  sodium 
bieulphate.    In  many  of  these  minerals  helium  was  found;  iu  many,  on 
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the  other  hand,  only  traces  of  faydrocarhons  sod  hydrogen.  One 
mineral  only,  malakon,  gave  safflcient  argon  to  he  recognizable  by  the 
spectroaeope;  tbeothers  vhich  contained  helium  gaveoff  generally  also 
a  trace  of  argon,  as  was  lat«r  shown  by  onr  diffusion  experiments. 
Katnrally  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  few  cnbic  centime- 
ters of  gas  which  we  collected  from  these  minerals  contaiued  no  new 
gas,  but  we  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  new  lines  with  the 
spectroscope. 

Tou  will,  nndoabtedly,  recall  that  soon  after  the  discovery  of  helinm 
doubts  were  expressed  in  many  quarters  as  to  whether  the  gas  was 
really  uniform  or  a  mixtnre.  In  order  to  dispel  these  doabt«,  and  also 
to  search  for  the  missing  gas,  Doctor  GoUie  and  I  carried  out  a  long 
series  of  difihsion  experiments.  Throngh  these  we  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was,  in  fact,  possible  to  separate  helinm  into  two  constit- 
uents, one  of  which  possessed  a  somewhat  higher  density  than  the 
other.  Later  ez|>erim cuts, however,  in  conjunction  with  Doctor  Travers, 
showed  that  this  conclnsion  was  erroneons.  In  this  second  series  much 
larger  quantities  of  helinm  were  at  onr  disposal,  and,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, we  fonnd  that  the  heavier  fractions  of  our  gas  owed  their  greater 
density  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  argon.  Here,  again,  we  were 
nnable  to  find  any  new  line  in  the  spectrum,  and  Uius  far  onr  search 
was  fruitless. 

We  next  directed  onr  attention  to  meteorites  and  to  mineral  waters. 
Only  one  ont  of  seven  meteorites  examined  by  Dr.  Travers  and  myself 
showed  the  presence  of  helinm  and  with  it  a  trace  of  argon ;  the  others 
gave  only  hydrogen  and  hydrocfu-bons,  which  were  also  present  in  the 
gases  from  the  meteorite  which  contained  helium  and  argon.  Here, 
again,  our  search  was  in  vain.  The  mineral  wat«r  from  Bath  has  been 
investigated  by  Lord  Bayleigh;  in  the  waters  f rom' Oantarets,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Dr.  Schlosing  has  found  both  argon  and  helinm.  Dr.  Travers 
and  I  examined  these  gases  for  new  lines,  bat,  as  before,  none  were 
fonnd. 

Onr  patience  was  now  well-nigh  exbansted.  There  seemed,  however, 
to  be  a  single  ray  of  hope  left,  in  an  observation  which  had  been  made 
by  Dr.  Collie  and  myself.  Yon  will  recall  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
argon  was  apparently  too  high ;  at  all  events  it  would  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  periodic  law  if  the  density  of  argon  were  19  instead  of 
20,  aud  hence  its  atomic  weight  38  instead  of  40.  Hence,  after  some 
frnitless  attempts  to  separate  argou  into  more  than  one  constituent  by 
means  of  solution  in  water,  we  undertook  a  systematic  diffusion  of  argon. 
We  did  not,  however,  carry  this  procedure  very  far,  for,  at  that  time, 
we  believed  that  helinm  was  a  more  probable  source  of  the  desired  gas; 
nevertheless,  we  found  a  slight  difference  in  density  between  the  gas 
which  diffused  first  and  that  which  remained  nndifihsed.  We,  there- 
fore, decided  to  prepare  a  large  qnantity  of  argon,  and,  after  liquefying 
it,  to  investigate  carefolly  the  different  fractions  on  distillation. 
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Sncti  an  operation  demands  mach  time.  In  the  first  place,  the  nec- 
essary apparatus  is  not  to  be  foond  in  any  ordinary  chemical  laboratory ; 
the  preparation  can  not  be  carried  ont  in  glass  tabes  in  an  ordinary 
famace,  bnt  requires  iron  tabes  of  large  size  and  an  especial  famace; 
in  the  second  place,  the  operation  mast  be  repeated  several  times,  for 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  with  an  excessively  large  qnantity  of  magr- 
nesium.  Aa  before,  we  removed  the  oxygen  from  the  air  by  means  of 
copper  at  a  red  heat;  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  remaining  was  collected 
in  a  large  gasometer  holding  aboat  200  liters;  after  drying  over  concen- 
trated snlpbnric  acid  and  pbospborons  pentoxid,  the  gas  was  passed 
thiongh  an  iron  tube  of  5  centimeters  diameter  filled  with  magnesiam 
filings;  the  gas  was  then  passed  through  a  second  copper  ozid  tnbe  to 
remove  the  hydrogen;  it  then  entered  a  galvanized-iron  gasometer, 
which  was  constructed  like  an  ordinary  illuminating-gas  gasometer,  in 
order  that  the  atgon  should  come  in  contact  with  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible, since  argon  is  quite  appreciably  soluble  in  water,  and,  bad  the 
ordinary  form  of  gasometer  been  nsed,  much  would  have  been  lost  in 
this  way.  Again,  the  gas  bad  to  be  led  over  hot  magnesinm  to  reduce 
stilt  further  the  quantity  of  nitrogen;  and,  at  last,  it  was  circulated 
between  the  gasometers,  passing  on  its  way  through  a  mixture  of  thor- 
oughly heated  lime  and  magnesia  at  a  red  beat.  This  is  a  means  of 
absoi'ptioD,  recommended  by  Maqnenne,  to  remove  the  last  of  nitrogen. 
Since,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  dry  the  lime  absolutely,  hydrogen 
is  taken  up  by  the  gas,  and  this  must  again  be  removed  by  copper 
oxtd,  in  order  that  all  the  hydrogen  may  be  burned,  after  which  the 
wat«r  must  again  be  removed  by  drying  tubes. 

These  operations  required  several  months  and  were  chiefly  directed 
by  Dr.  Travers, 

Meanwhile,  it  seemed  to  be  worth  while  to  make  an  examination  as 
to  whether  the  desired  gas  might  possibly  form  compounds  and  be 
united  with  the  magnesium,  by  which  the  nitrogen  bad  been  removed, 
Miss  Emily  Aston  assisted  me  to  settle  this  question. 

Some  700  grams  of  the  magnesinm  nitrid  were,  for  this  purpose, 
treated  with  water  in  a  large  exhansted  dask,  in  snch  a  manner  that 
the  evolved  ammonia  was  absorbed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which  had 
been  thoroughly  boiled;  all  the  other  gases  were  collected  by  a 
T(ip1er  pump.  The  total  volume  of  this  gas  was  hardly  50  cnbic  cen- 
timeters; it  proved  to  be  chiefly  hydrogen,  with  a  trace  of  hydrocar- 
bons, arising  from  the  small  quantity  of  metallic  magnesium  present  in 
the  magnesinm  nitrid.  Atter  the  hydrogen  had  l«en  removed  by 
explosion,  an  excess  of  oxygen  was  passed  into  the  tube  and  the  nitro- 
gen removed  in  the  usual  manner  by  sparking  over  alkali.  The  pres- 
ence of  nitrogen  here  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  impossibility  of  per- 
fectly exhausting  all  the  air  from  so  large  a  flask;  the  volume  of 
nitrogen  was  about  10  cnbic  centimeters.  There  now  remained  but  a 
minute  bubble  of  gas,  aud  on  transferring  this  to  a  vacuum  tube  at 
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very  lov  pressure  the  epeotram  of  argon  appeared.  There  vae  here, 
therefore,  no  trace  of  a  new  gas  to  be  found. 

It  was  not  deemed  worth  while  to  investigate  the  ammonia,  since  I 
had  already  pTepared  nitrogen  out  of  this  and  Lord  Bayleigh  had 
determined  its  density;  be  found  this  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the 
density  of  nitrogen  from  different  chemical  sources.  It  remained,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  songht-for  gas  could  combine  with  hydrogen, 
and  that  snch  a  compound  might  possess  an  acid  character;  in  this 
case  it  might  have  entered  into  combination  with  the  magnesium.  On 
account  of  the  possibility  that  such  a  compound  might  be  soluble,  the 
magnesia  was  extracted  with  water,  the  solntion  evaporated  and  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacnnm.  A  gas  was  evolved,  but  it  proved  to 
be  exclusively  carbon  diozid.  We  should  have  carried  the  treatment 
of  the  magnesium  further  had  not  the  argon  at  last  become  safBciently 
pure  to  subject  it  to  the  refrigerating  action  of  liquid  air,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  more  hope  of  linding  the  new  substance  iu  the  argon 
ftom  the  atmosphere  than  in  this  residue  of  magaeeia,  which  it  would 
require  much  time  and  labor  to  woj'k  up. 

Dr.  Hanipson,  the  inventor  of  a  very  simple  aud  practical  machine 
for  the  preparation  of  liquid  sir,  which  is  based  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple as  that  of  Ilerr  Linde,  was  so  kind  as  to  place  large  quautities  of 
liquid  air  at  my  dJBposal.  In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  with  so  unusual  a  material,  I  asked  Dr.  Hampson  for  a 
liter;  with  this  Dr.  Travers  and  I  practiced  and  made  different  little 
experiments  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  great  experiment  of  liquefy- 
ing argon. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  pity  to  boil  away  all  the  air  without  collectiag  the 
last  residue;  for,  though  it  seemed  improbable  that  the  looked-for  ele- 
ment could  be  here,  yet  it  was,  indeed,  possible  that  a  heavier  gas  might 
accompany  the  argon.  This  suspicion  was  confirmed.  The  residue 
froDi  the  liquid  air  consisted  chiefly  of  oxygen  and  argon,  and,  after 
removing  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  beside  the  spectrum  of  argon  were 
two  brilliant  lines,  one  in  the  yellow,  which  was  not  identical  with  Dj 
of  helium,  and  one  in  the  green.  This  gas  was  decidedly  heavier  than 
argon;  its  density  was  22.5  insteadof  the20of  argon.  We  had,  there- 
fore, discovered  a  new  body,  which  was  an  element,  for  the  ratio 
between  the  speciflc  heats  was  1.66.  To  this  element  we  gave  the  name 
"krypton.'*  Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  followed  further  the  study 
of  this  element ;  we  have,  however,  collected  and  preserved  many  resi- 
dues which  are  rich  in  krypton.  It  was,  however,  our  first  intention 
to  examine  the  lightest  part  of  the  argon.  In  many,  however,  we 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  wave-length  of  the  green  line  of  krypton 
is  exceedingly  close  to  that  of  the  northern  lights,  being  6,570,  while 
the  latter  is  5,571. 

Our  whole  supply  of  argon  was  now  liquefied  in  the  following  manner; 
The  gasometer  containing  the  argon  was  connected  with  a  series  of 
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tabes  ID  wbich  the  gas  passed  over  respectively  hot  copper  oxid,  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  phosphorus  pentoxid;  it  then  passed  by  a 
two-way  cock  into  a  small  flask,  holding  aboat  30  cubic  centimeterB, 
which  was  inclosed  in  a  Dewar  tube.  By  means  of  the  other  opening 
of  the  cock,  the  flask  was  connected  with  a  mercory  gasometer.  By 
means  of  a  U-shaped  capillary  and  mercury  trough,  it  was  also  possi- 
ble, through  a  three-way  cock,  to  collect  the  gas  at  will  in  glass  tubes. 
About  50  cnbic  centimeters  of  liquid  air  were  poured  into  the  doable 
walled  tabe,  and,  by  means  of  a  FleuHS  air  pump  kept  constantly  in 
action,  the  liquid  air  boiled  at  10  to  15  millimeters  pressure.  The  argon 
liquefied  rapidly  as  soon  as  aabjected  to  this  low  temperature,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  half  an  hour  it  was  completely  condensed.  Alfci^ether 
there  were  about  25  cubic  centimeters  of  a  clear,  limpid,  colorless 
liqnid,  in  which  floated  white  flakes  of  a  solid  substance.  By  stopping 
the  pump  the  pressure  pver  the  liqnid  air  was  now  increased,  and  the 
argon  boiled  qaietly,  the  first  portions  of  the  gas  being  collected  in  the 
mercory  gasometer.  Changing  now  the  three-way  cock,  the  largest 
portion  of  the  argon  passed  back  into  the  iron  gasometer ;  after  nearly 
all  the  liqnid  had  boiled  away  and  only  the  solid  substance  was  leit  in 
the  flask,  the  last  portions  of  the  gas  were  collected  separately.  The 
solid  snbstance  remained  persistently  in  the  flask;  it  was  slowly  vola- 
tilized by  means  of  a  Topler  pump,  which  stood  in  connectioB  with  the 
apparatus. 

We  first  directed  onr  attention  to  the  lighter  fhtctiona,  for  these  had 
for  QS  the  greatest  interest.  The  density  of  this  gas  was  foond  to  be 
14.f)T ;  the  ratio  between  the  specific  heats  was  as  usual  1.66,  and  the 
spectrum  showed,  beside  the  well-known  groupings  of  argon,  a  large 
number  of  red,  orange,  and  yellow  lines  of  varying  intensity.  Evidently 
we  had  before  as  a  new  element,  wbich  was  contaminated  with  argon. 

This  gas  was  then  liquefied  in  a  similar  apparatus  to  that  first  used, 
but  constmcted  on  a  smaller  scale;  a  portion,  however,  remained 
nncondensed.  Even  by  raising  the  reservoir  of  the  mercury  gasometer 
until  an  overpressure  of  an  atmosphere  was  reached,  it  was  impossible 
to  convert  all  the  gas  into  a  liqnid,  although  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  air  was  reduced  as  low  as  possible  by  rapid  pumping.  By 
repeated  raising  and  lowering  of  the  reservoir  we  finally  passed  all  the 
gas  tbrongb  the  cooled  space,  in  order  to  free  it,  as  tev  as  possible, 
from  argon.  The  uncondensible  gas  was  collected  by  itself^  and  the 
remainder  was  evaporated  into  another  gasometer. 

You  can  well  imagine  how  eager  we  were  to  know  what  the  density 
of  this  purified  gas  would  prove  to  be.  It  was  immediately  weighed. 
Our  satisfaction  can  well  be  realized  when  we  found  that  its  density 
was  9,76.  Since,  however,  its  spectrum  at  low  pressure  still  showed 
argon  lines,  though  weak,  we  were  compelled  to  admit  that  this  number 
was  certainly  too  high.    It  was  impossible  that  this  gas  should  not 
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contain  argon,  siucu  at  the  terapurature  used  nrgou  possessed  a  in«»Bur- 
able  vapor  pressure. 

We  have,  therefore,  estimated  tliiit  the  density  of  the  pore  gas  is 
9.G5,  Here  our  work  for  the  time  was  ended  by  tlie  beginning  of  the 
suiumer  holidays. 

On  oar  return  we  resumed  the  study  of  this  gas,  whivli  we  will  here- 
after designate  by  its  name  of  "  neou."  Its  Hpectruin  was  photographed 
by  Mr.  Baly,  one  of  my  assistants,  by  means  of  a  s)iectro meter  which 
we  hud  constructed  during  the  vacation.  To  our  aijtoiiisliment,  the 
lines  of  helium  were  easily  recognizetl.  A  comparison  pliotograph 
showed  this  beyond  all  ipieation.  Hence  tlie  density  of  the  gas  was  in 
all  pi'obability  too  low,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  helium.  Since 
now  the  temperature  used  was  insufficient  to  hquify  the  neon,  and 
since  the  argon  had  been  removed  as  far  as  possible,  we  had  to  face 
the  i)roblcin  of  how  one  could  frt-e  neon  fi-oiii  its  accompanying  impuri- 
ties. A  means  was  found  in  its  solubility.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
solubility  of  those  ga.'^es  which  do  not  react  chemically  with  the  solvent 
follows  in  general  the  same  order  as  their  condensibility.  According 
to  this  helium  should  have  a  lesser  solubihty  than  neon,  and  neon  than 
argon.  The  solubility  of  these  gases  in  water  is,  however,  too  slight 
to  be  available  for  their  separation.  Wc  have,  therefore,  used  liquid 
oxygen  as  a  solvent.  This  mixes  with  all  three  gases  and  boils  at  a 
temperatnre  not  far  from  the  boiling  point  of  argon.  We  therefore 
mixed  the  gas  with  sufficient  oxygen  to  be  almost  wholly  condensed  at 
the  temperature  attained  by  boiling  air  at  the  lowest  possible  pressure. 
The  nncondensed  i>ortion,  about  onclifth  of  the  whole,  was  sepanited 
and  collected  as  that  richest  in  helium;  tbe  middle  portion  we  con- 
sidered a.s  purifled  neon,  while  the  remainder  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
argon  and  neon;  naturally,  all  these  portions  contained  oxygeu  in 
larger  or  smaller  quantities. 

After  the  removal  of  the  oxygen,  which  was  accomplished  by  passage 
over  hot  copper  filings,  we  determined  the  density  and  refVactivity  of 
the  middle  portion.  The  density  in  two  determinations  was  10.04  and 
10.19;  the  second  tigure  was  obtained  after  passing  the  electric  spark 
through  the  gas  mixed  with  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  caustic  potash 
and  subsequent  removal  of  the  oxygeu  by  phosphorus.  The  entire 
quantity  weighed  was  only  ^)0  cubic  centimeters  at  a  preasni-e  of  250 
millimeters.  The  weight  was  U.OOlIu  gram.  I  mention  these  flgui-es  in 
order  to  show  with  what  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  gas  it  is 
possible  to  carry  out  a  very  satisfactory  density  determination. 

The  refhuitivity  of  this  portion  with  reference  to  the  air  as  unity  was 
0.338.  This  irartiou  still  showed  the  spectra  of  argon  and  helium,  and 
was,  therefore,  submitted  to  a  second  purification,  in  which  the  heavier 
part  was  more  completely  removed  than  the  lighter.  Even  this  purifi- 
cation, however,  did  not  remove  all  the  argon,  but  its  quantity  was 
SM  98 18 
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decidedly  dJniiDished.  The  deuaity  was  somewhat  diminished,  and 
helium  was  strODger  in  the  spectrum.  The  entire  amount  of  ueon  had 
become,  by  these  operatione,  so  divided  up  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
carry  out  a  further  purification  without  preparing  a  greater  quantity 
of  ciade  neon.    On  tliis  Dr.  Travers  and  I  are  at  present  engaged. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Baly  has  made  exact  measurements  of  the  lines 
of  the  neon  spectrum,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  all  the  lines  which 
belong  to  argon  and  to  helium  by  superposed  plates.  The  values  were 
compared  with  iron  lines  photographed  upon  the  same  plate,  and  the 
measurements  were  carried  out  by  means  of  different  pairs  of  these 
known  lines.  The  most  im|^M>rtant  lines  are  the  following: 
Moat  important  Uiiea  of  the  new  ipeolram. 


x-r— . 

»... 
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1 

•  ThB  thfrJ  figure  ill  tlile  number  !■  probably  a  misprint  (Tr). 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  had  little  time  to  study  thoroughly  the 
other  companion  of  argon  in  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Travers  and  I  have, 
however,  w  or  lied  upon  it.  Theheavierfractionoftheair  contains  three 
gases,  one  of  which  appears  very  perplexing.  We  have  named  it 
"metargon."  This  gas  remains,  mised  with  excess  of  argon,  after  the 
evaporation  of  liquid  air  or  argon.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded ill  obtaining  it  in  a  condition  free  from  argon.  Its  peculiarity 
is  that  when  it  is  mixed  with  oxygen  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  electric  spark  in  presence  of  caustic  potash  it  shows  constantly  the 
"Swan-spectrum"  as  of  carbon  mouoxid.  We  have  treated  a  mixture 
of  carbon  mouoxid  and  argon  inasimilar  way,  and,  after  fifteen  minates 
sparking,  all  the  carbon  had  disiipi>eared ;  in  a  Pliicker  tube  no  trace 
of  the  carbon  spectrum  could  be  recognized.  I  will,  however,  not  yet 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  gas.  It  needs 
further  investigation,  and  for  this  at  present  we  have  no  time. 

As  regards  krypton,  which  is  distinguished  by  three  brilliant  lines, 
one  in  red,  one  in  yellow  and  one  in  green,  we  are  in  much  the  same 
position.  We  have  collected  aconsiderablequantity  of  the  impure  gas, 
which  shows  the  spectrum  finely,  although  that  of  argon  is  also  presents 
We  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  pursue  this  portion  of  our  work 
flirther.  We  can  merely  note  here  tliat  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas 
which  shows  this  spectrum  in  such  a  marked  way  is  not  far  different 
from  that  of  argon. 

The  heaviest  of  tliese  gases  we  have  weighed,  although  in  imptlre  con- 
dition. Its  density  is  32.5.  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  foct 
that  there  is  sjiace  for  an  element  of  the  helium  group  between  biomin 
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and  rabidium.  Sncli  au  element  staonld  have  an  atomic  weight  of  81 
to  83,  wUicli  corresponds  to  a  density  of  40.5  to  41.6,  under  tlie  very 
probable  supposition  that,  like  the  other  gases  of  this  group,  it  is  inona- 
toiiiic.  The  spectrum  of  thin  gas,  which  we  hiive  named  *"  xenon  " — the 
stranger — has  many  lines;  none  of  these  are  of  marked  intensity,  and 
in  this  respect  the  spectrum  resembles  somewhat  that  of  argon.  It  is 
also  analogous  to  argon  in  another  particnlar,  that  the  spectrum  under- 
goes a  remarkable  change  when  a  Leydeu  jar  is  put  into  the  circuit. 
Aa  with  argou,  many  new  blue  and  green  lines  api)ear,  while  other 
lines,  mostly  in  the  red,  either  disappear  or  lose  much  of  their  intensity. 
Further  than  this  we  have  not  proceeded  in  studying  xenon;  for  our 
attenton  has  been  giveu  chiefly  to  neon,  as  well  as  to  a  problem  regard- 
ing argon. 

We  have  repeatedly  met  the  question :  "Are  the  properties  of  argon 
Dot  appreciably  changed  by  the  presence  of  this  new  gasT'  In  order 
to  settle  this  question  we  have  fractioned25  cubic  centimeters  of  liquid 
argon  several  times  and  have  collected  separately  about  200  cubic  centi- 
meters of  the  lightest  and  as  much  of  the  heaviest  fraction.  This 
operation  was  repeated  three  times  By  this  means  we  hoped  to  have 
removed  the  greatest  part  of  the  ueon,  krypton,  metargou,  and  xenon. 
Then  we  iiqaefled  the  argou  a  fourth  time,  and  as  it  boiled  away  col- 
lected six  samples,  eiich  after  one-dfth  of  the  whole  quantity  had 
evaporated.  These  samples  were  carefully  purified  and  weighed.  The 
density  referred  to  0=10  and  the  refractivity  to  air  =1  are  as  follows: 


'    D«ntli)'.   '  RerrK'tivity. 


The  first  fraction  possesses,  as  appears  from  the  table,  a  lower  density 
and  also  a  lowerrefractivity.  Theother  fractious  vary  very  little  from 
each  other.  Siuce  these  determinations  were  made  by  using  only  30 
cubic  centimeters,  we  have  weighed  160  cubic  centimeters  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  fractious.  The  first  determiued  density  of  the  flTth  fraction 
was  19.035,  but  at  a  pressure  of  >>  millimeters  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
was  easily  recognisable  in  a  Pliicker  tube.  Aft«r  the  gas  had  beeu 
again  purified  by  sparking,  until  all  the  nitrogen  had  been  removed, 
the  density  was  19.957.  In  two  experiments  the  fourth  fraction  of  gas 
gave  10.952  and  19.961.  We  must  then  accept  the  true  density  of  argon 
as  not  far  from  10.06.  Indepeudently  Lord  Kayteigli  and  £  found  the 
density  of  argon  to  be  19.94;  so  it  is  clear  that  the  impurities  of  ueon 
and  the  heavier  gases  have  little  influence.    The  somewhat  greater 
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density  of  pure  argon  arises  from  the  fiict  that  the  neon,  which  is  the 
chief  impurity  present,  has  been  removed;  the  influence  of  the  other 
gases  can  not  be  recognized,  owing  to  the  InsigDificant  quantities 
present.  In  ftict,  in  15  liters  of  argon  we  found  no  appreciable  trace  of 
zeuoo;  it  can  be  prepared  only  out  of  large  ijuaittities  of  liquid  air. 

I  mast  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
honor  you  have  done  me  in  inviting  ine  to  deliver  this  address.  It  has 
beeu  said  by  some  scientist  that  the  greatest  Joyof  life  lies  in  discover- 
ing something  which  is  new.  There  is,  however,  another  joy  almost 
equally  great,  that  of  making  known  the  results  of  an  investigation  to 
one's  fellow-scientists.  This  joy,  my  tiiends,  you  have  given  me  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  for  this  I  express  to  you  my  warmest  thanks. 
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TBE  KINETIC   THEORY  OF   GASES   AND  SOME  OF  ITS 
OONSEQUENOES. ' 


By  William  Bahsay. 


"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pinck  yo'i  ont  of  thi'  crannies; 
Hold  yoti  here,  root  aod  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  llowtr— but  if  I  could  aodetstaad 
What  you  are,  root  imd  all,  and  nil  In  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  mail  in." 

Though  Science — Science  with  a  capital  S — is  often  contrasted  with 
Art — Art  with  a  capital  A;  though  the  former  is  held  to  be  dry  and 
unattractive,  while  the  latter  stirs  the  imagination  and  arouses 
"thODgbtA  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn;"  yet  the  follower  of 
science  now  and  tbeu  is  rewarded  for  his  toil  by  an  ordered  sequence 
which  appeals  to  the  imaginative  side  of  his  nature,  no  less  than  the 
rhythmic  harmony  of  poetry,  or  the  measured  cadences  of  music. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  poet  to  express  better  than,  and  as 
truly  as  in,  the  pages  of  the  Philosophical  Trausactions  the  highest 
generalizations  of  science.  In  this  Tennyson  stands  unrivalled.  Take, 
for  example,  the  stanzas: 

"There  rolls  the  deep  wboregiew  the  tree, 
Oenrth,  what  t'hangcB  bast  thou  seen! 
Therf,  where  the  loiif;  street  roars,  liath  been 
The  etillnesti  of  the  central  eea. 

The  hillR  are  shadowH,  and  they  flow 
From  Ibrm  to  form,  aod  uothiog  atands; 
They  iiu'lt  lik<;  miet,  the  soliit  lands, 

Liki'  rlotids  they  shape  themselves  and  go." 

It  rx>ntaiD8  an  epitome  of  the  whole  of  geology.    The  science  is  mere 
elaboration  of  the  ideas  contained  in  Tennyson's  beaatifut  verses. 

The  difficulty  in  c:iiiiiing  the  appreciation  of  the  -'general  public"  is 
in  presenting  the  ideas  in  intelligible  language.  That  the  scientific  and 
the  romantic  are  sometimes  closely  intermingleil  is  indisputable;  but 
the  romance  is  one  which  ap|>eals  to  few.     In  the  following  pages  an 

I  Reprinted  from  The  Contrniporary  Review,  November,  1898,  h;  pennissioii  of  the 
Leouarit  Soott  PnbliuatioTi  Company. 
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attempt  will  be  made  to  sbow  how  the  thoughts  of  many  men,  each 
striving  to  "increase  iiataral  knowledgt;,"  as  the  formuUi  of  admisRioD 
to  the  Koyal  Soi^iety  runs,  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  some  interest — 
that  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  constituent  of  atuiospberic  air. 

The  Roman  i>oet  Lucretius,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  "Be  Kerum  Naturii"  (''On  tlie 
Nature  of  Things").  In  this  poem,  which  treats  of  almost  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  he  argues  that  the  atoms,  the  existence  of  which 
is  obvious  because  one  sees  them  in  a  cone  of  light  pa.ssing  through  a 
dark  room,  fall  rapidly  together  in  their  dancing  coarse  throughout 
the  spheres,  »ud  by  their  collision  engender  all  known  things.  Their 
paths  are,  however,  not  directed,  hat  fortuitous;  and,  therefore,  the 
world  is  the  i)rodu{!t  of  chance. 

Passing  over  many  centuries,  we  find  Boyle,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  suggesting  that  the  differeni^e  (tetween  different  kinds  of 
matter  is  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  and  the  motion  of  the  particles 
or  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  region  of  speculation  was 
narrowed  when  Daniel  Bernoulli,  in  1 738,  attempted  to  account  for  the 
law,  due  to  Boyle,  that  the  volume  of  gases  varies  inversely  with  the 
pressure  to  which  tliey  are  exposed;  and  similar  attempts  were  made 
by  Herapath  in  18'Jl,  and  by  Joule  in  1851.  Their  ideas  were  systema- 
tized by  Clausius  in  1857  under  the  name  of  the  "Kinetic  Theory  of 
Gases.'" 

Briefly  stated,  the  theory  is  this:  Granted  that  in  gases  the  x>ar- 
ticles— or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  the  molecules — of  which  they  con- 
sist are  widely  Bt>parated  from  each  other,  and  that  the  pressure  which 
the  gas  exerts  on  the  sides  of  any  vessel  in  which  it  maybe  contined — 
a  pressure  which  may  be  realized  by  pumping  away  the  air.ontside  the 
vessel,  when,  if  the  vessel  is  constructed  of  yielding  material,  such  as 
bladder,  it  will  distend,  and  ultimately  burst — is  caused  aolcly  by  the 
bombardment  of  the  molecules  of  gas  on  the  walls.  It  is  :il  tlu-  tirst 
blush  not  very  easy  to  conceive  of  a  steady  pressure  being  <luti  to  an 
enormous  number  of  impacts  irregularly  delivered.  But  tliere  are 
many  analogie-4  which  help  to  form  the  coneept'on.  For  itistance,  a 
musical  note,  which  may  strike  us  as  of  the  utmost  smoothness  and 
uniformity,  is  in  reality  the  result  of  a  succession  of  blows  on  the 
tympanum  of  the  ear,  each  following  the  preceding  one  too  rapidly  for 
our  ears  to  distinguish  the  break  in  continuity.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  pressure  of  a  },'as  is  accounted  for.  And  the  temperature,  a  rise  in 
which  also  increases  the  pressure  of  a  gas  on  the  walls  of  a  vessel  con- 
taining it,  is  attributed  to  the  increased  velocity  of  the  molecules  of 
the  gas.  Now,  for  simplicity's  sake,  considering  a  blow  given  by  only 
one  molecnie,  the  force  of  the  blow — to  use  a  rough  expression  which 
will  serve  the  purpose—will  depend  not  merely  on  the  rate  at  which 
that  molecule  is  moving,  but  also  on  the  weight  of  that  molecule.  So 
that  a  light  molecule  with  a  high  rate  of  motion  may  deliver  as  forcible 
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a  blow  as  a  heavy  moleGulewitb  a  slower  rate  of  motion.  By  Clausius's 
liypothesis,  the  temi)eratarea  of  two  gases  are  believed  to  be  equal 
when  the  products  of  their  masses  into  the  s<]iiare  of  their  rates  of 
motion  are  equal.  This  is  Dot  quite  the  same  thing  as  saying  "  when 
tho  force  of  the  blows  they  give  is  equal,"  but  it  may  be  takeu  as  con- 
nected with  it. 

Supposing,  then,  that  two  gases  are  at  the  same  temperature — that 
when  placed  iu  (.'Oiita<;t  neither  gives  up  heat  to  the  other — then  the 
product  above  mentioned  must  be  equal  for  both.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  the  specifically  lighter  gas  must  have  the  higher  velocity;  that  is, 
the  molecules  must  be  endowed  with  a  higher  rate  of  motion. 

What  is  that  rate  of  motion  f  Olansius  was  able  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  A  molecule  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  gas  known,  if  it  moved  in  a 
straight  line,  unimpeded  in  its  motion  by  collision  with  any  other  mole- 
cules or  with  »ny  solid  body,  wonld  pass  through  uo  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  a  second.  And  a  molecule  of  oxygen  equally  ^ee  to 
move  would  travel  through  space  with  a  velocity  of  rather  less  than 
one-third  of  a  mile  per  second.  The  relative  rates  of  motion  are  there- 
fore in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the 
gases.  Thus,  as  oxygen  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen  would  move  through  spiice  in  a  straight  line, 
were  it  free  to  do  so,  at  a  rate  four  times  as  great  as  that  at  which  a 
molecule  of  oxygen  moves. 

These  rates  of  motion  are  (calculated  for  the  temperatare  of  melting 
ice.  But  as  the  effect  of  rise  of  temperature  is  to  quicken  the  rate  of 
motion  of  molecules  of  gases,  so  fall  of  temperature  will  cause  a 
decreased  velocity.  The  question  arises:  Is  there  any  possibility  of  so 
lowering  temperature  that  the  motion  of  such  moving  molecules  will 
cease  f  Judging  by  the  rate  at  which  the  pressure  of  a  gas  decreases 
with  fall  of  temperature,  there  is.  That  temperatare  has  been  called 
the  "absolute  zero  of  temperature;"  it  lies  273°  below  the  melting 
point  of  ice  on  the  centigrade  scale,  or  at  —460'^  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  the  one  commonly  in  use  in  this  country.  This  temperature  has 
uotbeen  reached;  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  be  reached;  but  an 
approach  has  recently  been  made  to  it  by  liquefying  hydrogen  gas  and 
allowing  it  to  boil  at  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  temperature 
reachetl  in  this  maimer  is  about  —243°  C, ;  and  Professor  Dewar,  who 
bas  recently  succeeded  in  liquefying  hydrogen  iu  quantity,  will  no  doubt 
be  able  to  produce  a  still  lower  temperature  by  causing  the  liquid 
hydrogen  to  boil  in  a  vessel  connected  with  an  air  pump,  so  that  the 
pressure  is  reduced.  For,  just  as  raising  the  pressure  raises  the  boil- 
ing point  of  a  liquid,  as  exemplified  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine, 
80  lowering  the  i)re8aure  lowers  the  boiling  point. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Dr.  Johnstone  8toney  applied  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  in  a  series  of  papers  read  before  the  Koyal  Dubllu 
Society,  to  tlie  question  of  the  existence  of  atmospheres  on  planets  and 
satellites.     If  a  molecuh;  hai)pens  to  be  moving  on  the  surface  of  a 
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planet  at  a  rate  which  would  carry  it  away  from  the  pUiiet  more  rapidly 
thau  the  planet  can  draw  it  ba^tk,  that  molecule  will  escajie  into  space. 
It  is  not  tlieoretically  impoBBtble,  although  practically  uurealizahle,  to 
cnnatruct  a  gun  wliicli  would  tire  a  bullet  vertically  into  the  air  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  bullet  might  never  return  to  the  earth.  What,  then, 
would  occur  to  itt  Well,  it  would  wander  on  through  space  as  a  little 
planet,  performing  an  ellipse  round  the  suu,  as,  indeed,  many  aerolites 
or  "shouting  stars"  are  known  to  do.  It  might,  indeed,  chance  to 
come  within  the  range  of  attraction  of  some  planet— e.  g.,  Jnpiter — 
massive  enough  to  hold  it;  or  it  might  actually  fall  on  the  surface  of  a 
planet;  in  the  former  case,  it  would  act  like  a  little  satellite,  and  revolve 
round  that  planet,  as  the  numerous  stones  of  which  Saturn's  rings  are 
composed  revolve  round  Saturn;  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  simply 
become  part  of  that  ]>lanet,  as  the  falliug  stars  which  reach  the  earth 
form,  after  their  fall,  a  portion  of  the  earth. 

The  molecule  of  gas,  which  we  have  been  considering,  difiTers  in  no 
particular  from  a  bullet  in  its  wanderings  or  in  its  fate.  If  it  chance 
to  come  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  a  planet  of  sufficient  mass 
to  retain  it,  it  will,  according  to  Dr.  Stoney,  form  part  of  that  planet's 
atmosphere.  If  not,  it  will  wander  on,  until  it  may,  by  chance,  come 
near  enough  to  the  sun  to  fall  a  victim  to  its  enormous  attractive  force, 
and  it  will  then  become  part  of  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Stoney  has  summed  up  the  results  of  various  inqairies  of  this 
hind  in  n  memoir  entitled  Of  Atmosphere  upon  Planets  and  Satellites. ' 

One  important  point  has  been  omitted  in  the  sketch  given  of  the 
kinetic  tlieory.  It  is  this :  When  it  was  said  that  a  molecule  of  oxygen 
moves  at  the  rate  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile  per  second,  it  was  not 
implied  that  all  molecules  are  moving  at  that  rate.  Some,  urged  on 
by  collisions  from  behind,  acquire  a  much  more  rapid  rate;  others, 
hindered  in  their  motion  by  collisions  with  otiier  molecules  moving 
more  slowly  than  themselves,  or  in  an  opjxtsite  directioo,  have  their 
rate  of  motion  decrea.sed.  A  gas  innst  be  conceived  as  composed  of 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  such  molecules.  Jostling  each  other  in 
every  (onceivable  way.  The  rate  of  one-third  of  a  mile  per  second, 
deduced  by  (Jlansius  as  the  average  rate  of  motion  of  a  molecule  of 
oxygen,  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  if  all  the  rates  of  motion 
were  to  be  balanced  out,  so  that  the  swiftly  Luoving  molecules  gave  up 
some  of  tLeir  motion  to  the  slowly  moving  molecules,  and  vice  versa, 
the  molecules  would  all  be  moving  at  the  above  mentioned  rate.  But 
it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  this  imaginary  state  of  tilings 
never  occurs.  There  are  always  many  molecules  moving  faster,  many 
slower,  than  the  average. 

1  find  in  my  own  case  thattt  helps  greatly  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
sucli  a  conception  as  tliat  of  which  a  short  account  has  been  given  if 
a  mental  picture  can  be  called  up  which  will  illustrate  the  conception, 

' "  Knyal  Dublin  Society,"  Vol.  VI,  November,  1807,  pp.  3(6-328. 
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although  even  imperfectly.  Siiiue  each  pivture  may  be  t'orrued  by 
thinking  of  the  motions  of  the  players  in  a  game  of  football.  At  a 
critical  point  iu  the  game  the  players  are  rauning,  some  this  vay,  some 
that;  one  has  picked  np  the  ball  and  is  ruDuiug  with  it,  followed  by 
two  or  three  others;  while  players  from  the  opposite  Kide  are  slanting 
toward. him,  intent  U|>on  a  eollision.  The  backs  are  at  rest,  iierhaps; 
but,  on  the  »pproach  of  the  ball  to  the  goal,  they  quicken  into  activity, 
and  the  throng  of  human  molecules  is  tnrued  and  pursues  an  opposite 
course.  The  failure  of  this  analogy  to  represent  what  is  believed  to 
occur  in  a  gaa  is  that  the  players'  motion  is  directed  and  has  a  par- 
pose;  that  they  do  not  move  iu  straight  liues,  but  in  any  curves  which 
may  suit  their  purpose;  and  that  they  do  not,  as  two  billiard  balls  do, 
communicate  their  rates  of  motion  one  to  the  other  by  collision.  But, 
making  such  reservations,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  encounters 
of  molecnles  by  the  encounters  in  a  football  Held. 

In  considering  averages,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  practical 
limit  on  both  sides  of  the  mean.  If  a  man  throws  dice,  he  may  torn  up 
sixes  thrice  in  saccessiou,  or  some  greater  number  of  times,  by  chance; 
but  it  is  clear  he  will  not  go  on  throwing  sixes  forever,  though  there  is 
no  absolute  reason  why  he  should  not.  Biniilaily,  iu  thinking  of  the 
rates  of  motion  of  molecules,  there  will  be  a  practical  limit  of  rate  at 
which  any  one  molecnle  will  move.  It  is  anlikely  that  any  one  mole- 
cule will  cease  to  move  for  any  appreciable  timi';  and  it  is  unlikely, 
too,  that  any  one  molecule  will  develop  any  exceptionally  rapid  veloc- 
ity, say  twenty  times  the  mean.  Still,  such  events  may  conceivably 
occur;  they  will,  however,  be  very  infrequent. 

Those  gaties  which  are  light,  and  whose  molecules  have  a  high 
intrinsic  average  rate  of  motion,  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  contain 
some  molecules  whi<^li  hapi>en  to  be  moving  at  a  high  ^peed;  and  ncces- 
saril}'  will  cimtiiin  more  such  than  a  gas  of  higher  density,  the  average 
rate  of  motion  of  whose  molecules  is  slower.  It  may  happen  that 
molecules  of  each  kind,  of  gas  with  low  as  well  asof  gas  of  high  density, 
may  possess  sucli  exceptionally  high  velotity  at  the  confines  of  our 
atmos])here.  where  there  are  comparatively  few  gaseims  molecules 
altogether;  and  it  may  also  happen  that  these  molecules  are  moving 
iu  a  direction  more  or  less  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
planet,  and  it  may  also  happen  that  such  molecule:^  snifer  no  collisioDS 
iu  their  vertical  path;  if  these  events  nil  happen,  the  molecules  will 
es(.-a[>e.  Uut  as,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  there  are  more  molecules 
of  light  gas  endowed  with  such  exceptioimlly  high  velocity  than  there 
arc  of  heavy  gas,  more  molecnles  of  the  former  will  escajw  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  planet  and  enter  free  space  as  indepeudeut 
entities  than  of  the  latter. 

Such  a  process,  protonge<l  over  ages,  will  iiltiuiately  remove  from 
the  atniospli<n-e  of  a  planet  all  gases  jtossessing  less  than  a  certain  mini- 
mum density. 
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Tlie  next  qaeation  to  which  Dr.  StODey  addresses  himself  is:  What 
rate  of  motion  must  a  moWuIe  have  in  order  that  ic  may  escape  from 
the  attractiou  of  the  eartli  t  The  least  velocity  which  will  enahle  such 
a  molecule  to  escape  la  about  7  miles  per  second.  And  it  is  assotned, 
from  observations  taken  at  high  altitudes,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
npper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  — fi6°  C,  or  about  —&7°  F. 

This  velocity  of  7  miles  a  second  is,  however,  considerably  greater 
than  the  average  velocity  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  which,  at  Z'Z°  F., 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  But  it  is 
not  greater  than  the  velocity  of  some  of  the  molecules;  and  these  will 
therefore  escape.  In  fact,  Dr.  Stouey  concludes  that  in  every  gas  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  molecules  have  a  velocity  at  least  teu 
times  a.s  great  as  the  mean. 

Now  on  this  earth  the  important  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  argon,  carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor,  and  ammonia; 
and  their  densities  are  as  follows,  that  of  hydrogen  being  taken  as 
unity; 

Nitrogen 14 

■Qicygen 16 

ATgOQ 20 

Carbon  iliox  ill  n 23 

Water  t;a8 9 

We  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with  the  gases  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere: but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cast  a  glance  at  other  conclusions 
which  follow  from  Dr.  Stoney's  speculatioas. 

The  moon,  the  mass  of  which  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  earth, 
would  retain  a  gas  of  density  40,  or  thereabouts;  but  all  less  dense 
giises  would  esc^ape  rapidly.  l''rom  the  planet  Mercury  water  vapor 
would  at  once  escape,  and  it  is  probable  that  both  nitrogeu  and  oxygen 
would  escape  more  slowly.  Argon  and  carbon  dioxide  might,  however, 
he  ])ermaiient  constitueuts  of  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury.  Venus,  on 
the  other  hand,  retains  water  vapor;  but  lighter  gases  would  escape. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  water  were  to  escape  from  a  planet 
in  the  state  of  vapor,  its  place  would  be  at  once  supplied  by  evapora- 
tion of  planetary  seas,  if  there  were  any,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  all 
the  water  would,  in  the  state  of  gas  or  water,  leave  the  planet. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Stoney  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  we  are  slowly  losing 
our  stock  of  water.  This,  however,  need  excite  no  alarm,  and  our 
water  will  probably  ontlHst  our  coal  many  millions  of  years.  For  so 
few  of  the  molecules  of  water  comply  with  the  required  standard  of 
velocity  that  the  rate  of  loss  is  almost  inflnitesimally  small. 

Similarly  Dr.  Stoney  conjectures  that  water  can  not  remain  ou  Mars; 
that  all  known  gases  would  be  imprisoned  by  Jupiter;  and  that  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune  may  probably  he  able  to  retain  all  gases  heavier 
than  hydrogen.    As  for  the  sun,  its  mass  is  so  enormous  relatively  to 
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that  of  the  planets  that,  even  at  the  esceedingly  high  temperatnre 
which  its  atuiospbere  possesses,  it  is  itntioBsible  for  any  known  gas  to 
remove  itself  irom  the  neighborhood  of  the  Inminary. 

We  innst  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Stoney's  fascinating  liypotheaes  for 
a  time,  and  consider  the  recent  diacoveries  of  i;aseoas  coDStitaents  of 
our  atmosphere. 

After  the  discovery  of  argon  as  a  constitnerit  of  air  iu  1891,  one  of 
tlie  discoverers,  acting  on  advice  given  him  by  Professor  Miers,  was  eo 
fortunate  as  to  isolate  helium,  a  ga»  contained  in  certain  raie  minerals, 
the  best  known  of  which  bears  the  n»me  of  cN'veite.  Helium  bivd 
previously  beeu  detected  in  the  (^liromosphere,  the  colored  atmosphere 
of  the  sun,  by  M.  Janssen,  the  well-knnwn  French  astronomer;  and  its 
name  was  suggested  by  Messrs.  Frankland  and  Lockyer,  iu  ISctS,  to 
characterize  the  brilliant  yellow  line  by  which  its  presence  in  the  son 
is  revealed.  Neitlier  of  these  elements  has  been  combined  with  others, 
although  it  is  possible  that  each  exists  in  combination  with  one  or  more 
of  the  elements  contained  in  the  minerals  from  which  helium  can  be 
obtained  by  heating,  for  it  has  been  found  that  small  quantities  of  argon, 
along  with  cousi<lerable  quantities  of  helium,  are  evolved  from  soch 
minerals.  Again,  both  of  these  elements  possess  one  curious  property, 
which  they  share  with  gaseous  mercury  alone,  so  far  as  is  known,  among 
all  elements.  That  is  technically  called  the  ratio  between  their  specific 
heats  at  constant  pressure  and  at  i;onstant  volume.  It  would  be  didicalt 
here  to  set  forth  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  deduced  that  inasmuch  as 
the  ratio  for  these  gases  is  lij  to  L  between  specific  heat  at  constant 
pressure  and  at  constant  volume,  the  molecules  of  these  elements, 
unlike  those  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  the  other  commoner  gases, 
but  like  those  of  mercury  gas,  consist  not  of  iigglo  me  rations  of  two  or 
more  atoina,  but  of  single  atoms.  These  characteristics  at  once  estab- 
lish a  connection  between  the  two  elements  helium  and  argon,  and 
differentiate  them  in  kind  from  all  other  gaseous  elements. 

Now,  taking  the  density  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  that  of  helium  is 
very  nearly  2,  and  that  of  argon  20.  And  one  of  the  conclusions  which 
follows  from  the  Kinetic  theory  of  gases  is  that  equal  volumes  of  gases 
contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  Thus  the  fact  that  helium  is 
twice  as  heavy  as  hydrogen  carries  with  it  the  conclusion  that  a  mole- 
cule of  helinm  is  twice  as  heavy  as  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  whatever 
the  absolute  weight  of  the  latter  may  be. 

Kow,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  there  ia  a  strong  probability  in 
favor  of  the  assumption  that  a  molecule  of  hydogen  consists  of  two 
atoms,  inseparable  from  each  other  unless  by  combination  with  some 
otiier  element.  And  if  a  molecule  of  helium  consisting  of  one  atom  is 
twice  as  heavy  as  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  consisting  of  two,  then  it 
follows  that  an  atom  of  helium  is  four  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of 
hydrogen;  iu  other  words,  the  atomic  weight  of  helium  is  i,  that  of 
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hydrogen  being  taken  as  1.  Similar  reasoning  iiroyen  the  atomie 
weight  of  argon  to  be  40,  from  tlie  known  fa«;t  that  it  is  twenty  times 
as  b«avy  as  hydrogen.  Moreover  it  is  notewortby  that  the  difference 
between  these  nnmbers  40  aud  4  is  36. 

Mr.  John  Newlauds,  whose  rec«Dt  death  is  deplored  by  the  scientific 
world,  as  long  ago  as  18ii3  brought  forwHrd  what  he  termed  a  "law  of 
octaves.''  It  consisted  iu  arranging  the  namberu  which  represent  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  in  seven  rows,  beginning  aeain  with  the 
eighth  element,  so  that  its  atomic  weight  occupies  a  position  in  the 
t^ible  below  that  of  the  first,  the  ninth  below  the  second,  the  fifteenth 
(^ain  below  the  first,  and  so  ou.  The  reproduction  of  three  of  such 
row»  will  make  the  meaning  clear. 

Li      7     Be      9-3     B    II     C    12    N  14  O     16  K    19 

Na    33     Mg  24-3    Al  27    Si  28    P  31  S     32  CI  35-5 

K     39    fa.   40       Sc  44    Ti  46    V  53  Cr  52-5  Mn  65 

&.C.     Ac. 

The  elements  appear  in  this  table  in  gronps,  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual members  closely  resemble  each  other,  often  iu  appearance,  aud 
always  in  the  nature  of  the  compounds  they  form  with  other  elements. 
Thus,  lo  take  the  first  column,  the  three  elements,  lithium,  sodium, 
and  potassium,  together  with  others  not  here  produced,  but  which 
occur  later  on  iu  the  table,  rubidium  aud  ciesium,  are  all  wbite  waxy 
metallic  solids,  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  tarnisbiug  ra[iid1y  in  contact 
with  ordinary  moist  air,  aud  forming  compounds  which  themselves 
present  the  greatest  resemblance  lo  one  another.  Now,  in  Mr.  New- 
lands's  view,  tlie  fact  that  the  eighth  element  resembles  the  first 
suggested  au  analogy  with  the  musical  scale,  where  the  tones  cau  be 
similarly  classified,  each  eighth  note  of  the  niajor  scale  reproducing, 
as  it  were,  the  fundamental  note.  In  the  ordinary  notation,  the  name 
0  refers  to  many  notes,  separated  from  each  other  by  octaves.  The 
analogy  may  be  regarded  as  fanciful,  and  in  the  light  of  more  modern 
work  the  word  "octave"  is  here  inapplicable;  and  this  perhaps  over- 
strained analogy  did  much  to  discredit  Mr.  Ncwlands's  views  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  leading  chemists  of  the  day.  It  was  not  until  18(iS,  when 
the  late  Prof,  l.othar  Meyer,  and  Professor  Mendelcef  independently 
arrived  at  a  simil:>r  arrangement,  that  the  attention  of  chemists  was 
recalletl  to  the  subject,  and  the  justice  of  Mr.  Newlands's  ideas  was 
acknowledged.  The  somewhat  tardy  award  of  a  medal  by  the  Itoyal 
Society  placed  in  its  true  [wsition  the  work  of  Mr.  Newlauds,  aud  was 
regarded  as  au  act  of  Justice  by  his  fiiends.  1 1  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  his  recent  death  has  removed  from  our  midst  a  man  so  kindly 
aud  so  alive  to  every  advauce  in  science. 

The  elements  helium  and  argon,  if  they  be  reidly  elements  and  not 
compounds  (and  tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  elementary  nature), 
should  find  [daces  in  this  tiible.  now  known  as  the  "Periodic  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Elements.''     And  continiug  our  attention  to  only  a  few  of 
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the  vertical  coliiiuus,-tbeir  iiositioii  should  be  for  helium  before  lithium, 
and  for  argon  before  potassium,  thus : 

Myilrogeii. ..     1  Helium.,     i   ■     Lithium 7 

Fluorine--..   19                 t  Smllniii  ....  23 

Chlotin.. 35.5        ArRoii...   40  Potassium..  39 

llroii 58) 

Maugftiieae-.  55         !Cobalt,.  58}      Copper 63.5 

[Nifkel  ..  59i 


!Now,  we  find  the  differenee  between  the  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  to  be  34.5;  and  between  lithium  and  potiissium  to  be  32; 
also  between  argon  and  helium  to  be  3C.  These  numbers  are  roughly 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to 
Bospect  the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  element  witli  atomic  weight 
between  19  and  23,  as  well  aa  of  others  occupying  the  other  unfilled 
positions  iu  the  argon  group. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  hunt  the  earth  through  for  an  unknown  ele- 
ment. The  question  is,  where  to  look.  And  some  clew  is  necessary  to 
guide  the  inquiry.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  minerals  similar  to 
those  from  which  helium  had  been  obtained  might  possibly  yield  the 
new  element;  and  experiments  were  made,  for  months  nt  a  time,  to  test 
the  gases  obtainable  from  almost  every  known  mineral,  but  in  vain,  so 
far  as  a  new  element  was  concerued.  They  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  many  new  sources  of  helium,  but  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  in  each 
case  exhibited  no  unknown  lines.  A  new  method  of  attack  was  then 
organized.  It  might  be  that  the  so-called  helium  was  really  a  mixture 
of  elements,  and  not  a  pure  element.  Xow,  an  effective  method  of  sepa- 
rating from  each  other  two  gases  of  different  molecular  weights,  and 
hence  of  different  densities,  is  the  process  of  diffusion.  From  observa- 
tions of  the  late  Professor  Graham,  of  University  College,  London, . 
snbseqnently  master  of  the  mint,  it  a]>pears  that  lighter  gases,  with 
rapidly  moving  molecules,  will  pass  through  a  porous  diaphragm,  such 
as  the  material  of  a  clay  pipe,  more  rapidly  than  a  heavier  gas,  with  its 
more  slowly  moving  molecules.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to 
ascertain  whether  any  heavier  gas  could  be  thus  separated  from  the 
helium  obtained  from  minerals.  The  experiments  involved  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor,  but  in  the  end  no  gas  other  than  a  trace  of  argon  could 
be  detected.  It  appeared,  therefore,  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  a  new 
gas  in  minerals;  and  the  justice  of  Dr.  Stoney's  hypothesis  was  next 
tested.  It  was,  of  course,  not  out  of  the  question  that  the  sougbtfor 
gas  might  exhibit  some  powers  of  combination,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  absorbed,  along  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  by  the  magnesium 
over  which  the  gas  had  been  sent  at  a  red  heat,  in  order  to  absorb  and 
remove  the  nitrogen.  The  compound  of  magnesium  with  nitrogen  is 
very  readily  decomposed  by  water;  the  products  are  ammonia  and 
hydroxide  of  magnesiom,     A  large  quantity  of  this  magnesium  nitride 
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was  accordingly  treated  with  water,  and  the  resalting  ammonia  ab- 
sorbed by  means  of  weak  sulphuric  acid.  There  was  merely  a  trace  of 
gas  which  refused  to  be  absorbed,  and  on  examination  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  familiir  hydrogen,  which  was  formed  by  the  action  of  the  water 
CD  some  metallic  mugnesium  which  had  escaped  combination  with 
nitrogen.  This  experiment  wsis  interesting,  inasmach  as  it  proved 
that  magnesium  refuses  to  combine  with  even  the  smalleat  trace  of 
argon.  The  ammonia  resulting  from  this  treatment,  it  is  true,  might 
have  conceivably  contained  a  compound  of  the  new  gas,  but  a  similar 
sample  had  previouely  been  decomposed,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  its 
nitrogen,  and  that  sample  of  nitrogen  bad  been  foond  by  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  to  possess  the  same  density  as  a  sample  of  uiti'Ogen  of  which  the 
source  could  not  be  traced  to  the  atmosphere.  Lastly,  it  was  conceiv- 
able that  the  hydroxide  of  magnesium  might  have  contained  some 
compound  of  the  new  element.  It  was  therefore  treated  with  water, 
and  the  soluble  portion  separated  from  the  insoluble.  The  soluble 
portion,  on  examination,  proved  to  contain  nothing  but  the  carbonate 
of  magnesium.  The  insoluble  portion  was  not  further  dealt  with,  bat 
was  kept  in  reserve. 

The  argon  of  the  atmosphere  was  next  examined.  A  large  quantity 
having  been  prepared,  it  was  purified,  and  by  passing  it  into  a  vessel 
immersed  in  liquid  air,  made  to  boil  at  even  lower  temperature  than 
asual  by  pumping  away  the  air-gases  as  they  boiled  <^,  the  argon,  too, 
was  completely  changed  into  liquid.  Liquid  argon  is  clear  and  color- 
less, wher«tas  liquid  air  has  a  faint  blue  tint,  owing  to  the  blue  color 
of  the  oxygen  it  contains.  The  argon  was  next  made  to  boil,  by  allow- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  liquid  air  to  rise  a  few  degrees,  and  the 
first  jiortions  of  argon  gas  were  collected  separately,  the  remainder 
going  back  into  the  gas-holder  in  which  it  had  originally  been  stored. 
The  gas  thus  obtained  was  lighter  than  argon  and  more  difficult  to 
liquefy;  this  was  sbown  by  the  necessity  of  compressing  it  into  the 
bulb  in  which  liquefaction  took  place.  I'he  most  volatile  portions  of 
this  liquid  were  next  collected  separately,  and  the  gas  proved  to  be 
still  less  dense  than  the  former  sample.  It  was  not  possible  to  liqneiy 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  this  last  specimen  of  gas,  to  however  low 
a  i>omt  the  teDii)erature  of  the  boiling  air  was  reduced;  and  after 
another  repetition  of  the  same  process  the  gas  appeared  to  be  as  light 
as  the  process  could  make  it.  Its  density  was  9.75  times  that  of  hydro- 
gen, and  making  allowance  for  a  small  quantity  of  argon,  which  it 
must  necessarily  have  contained,  this  number  becomes  reduced  to  9.6.' 
The  weight  of  a  molecule,  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  as  previously  exphiined,  must  therefore  be  19.2;  and  19.2 
lies  between  the  atomic  weights  of  fluorine,  19,  and  of  sodium,  23,  fall- 

>TbiB  gae  bas  Bin::e  lieen  found  to  contaiu  it  trace  of  helium,  the  preBBnce  of  wbicb 
wiiiild  lower  tbe  above  ileualty.  Tbe  ncttinl  ilenBity  will,  tberefore,  be  Bomewhst 
higher  than  9.6,  bat  it  Till  probably  oot  exceed  10.     It  haa  not  yet  been  detonnined. 
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iog  therefore  into  the  predicted  place  in  the  Periodic  Table.  The 
specific  heat  ratio  of  thia  new  gas,  to  which  the  name  '*  ueon"  or  "the 
new  oue"  has  been  given,  is,  as  in  the  vase  of  heljum  and  argon,  1§; 
like  them,  too,  it  resists  combination  with  other  elemeuta  and  possesses 
a  brilliant  and  characteristic  spectrnm. 

This  account  of  the  fulflllment  of  a  prediction  has,  I  am  afraid,  been 
somewhat  elaborate  for  the  general  reader;  bat  it  is  interesting  as  s 
case  of  discovery,  where  many  liqfis  of  evidence,  founded  on  tlie  work 
of  many  different  observers,  have  led  to  the  foreseen  conclusion.  It 
possesses,  to  my  mind  at  least,  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  scientific 
poem:  An  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas,  drawn  from  many  different 
sources,  each  throwing  light  on  the  other,  and  all  tending  toward  a 
final  event.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  is  not  one  to  which  poetical 
diction  can  be  applied  with  advantage;  the  details  are  too  complicated, 
too  unfamiliar,  and  to  be  expressed  only  in  la»gaage  which  tias  not 
received  the  impress  of  poetical  trMlition ;  but  to  enlarge  on  this  would 
open  a  wide  field  of  discussion,  in  which  iesthetics,  a  subject  not  atK  yet 
reduced  to  accurate  formulation,  and  perhaps  hardly  susceptible  of 
treatment  by  scientific  methoda,  would  form  the  chief  theme. 

In  epic  poems  the  "argument"  usually  precedes  tlie  matter.  Here 
it  may  be  convenient  to  reverse  the  order,  and  to  sum  up  the  preceding 
pages  by  the  argument.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  discovery  by 
Lord  Bayleigh  of  a  discrepancy  in  the  density  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  constituent  of  air,  argon;  its 
discovery  has  led  to  that  of  a  constituent  of  the  solar  atmosphere, 
helium ;  speculations  on  the  ultimate  nature  and  motion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  which  it  is  believed  that  gases  consist  baa  provoked  the  con- 
aideratioD  of  the  oouditions  necessary  iu  order  tbat  (ilanets  and 
satellites  may  retain  an  atmosphere,  and  of  the  nature  of  that  atmoa- 
pbere;  the  necessary  existence  of  an  undiscovered  element  was  fore- 
seen, owing  to  the  usual  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  elements  not  being  attained  iu  the  caseof  helium  and  argon; 
and  the  source  of  neon  was  therefore  indicated.  This  source,  atmos- 
pheric air,  watt  investigated,  and  the  missing  element  was  discovered. 
A  new  fact  has  been  added  to  acience,  and  one  not  disconnected  from 
others,  but  one  resulting  from  the  convergence  of  many  speculations, 
observations,  and  theories,  brought  to  bear  on  one  another. 
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By  H.  N.  3t(ikks. 


Xothing  cnn  be  more  instructive  to  the  student  interested  in  tlie 
resalts  of  intellectual  cross  fertilization  than  tlie  ett'ect  uf  tlie  ircent 
fecundation  of  chemistry  by  physics.  Through  the  application  of  phys- 
ical methods  and  ideas  to  chemistry,  tfau  latter  has  given  birth  to  a  new 
branch  of  atndy,  physical  chemistry,  which  promises  to  produce  as  radi- 
cal a  change  in  our  conceptions  of  molecular  phenomena  as  did  the 
overthrow  of  the  phlogiston  theory  or  the  introduction  of  the  conception 
of  valency  at  a  later  period.     ■ 

The  attempt  of  Berthollet  to  introduce  dynamical  conceptions  into 
chemistry,  at  thu  beginning  of  the  century,  fell  on  thorny  ground,  and 
from  that  day  until  very  recent  years  the  growtii  of  chemistry,  great  aa 
it  has  been,  has  been  most  remarkably  one-sided.  The  Periodic  Law 
has  been  discovered,  many  new  elements  have  been  found,  new  cam- 
pounds  without  number  have  been  prepared,  tlie  rules  governing  their 
fonnations  and  transformations  have  been  aKccrtaincd,  and  even  their 
microscopic  anatomy  has  been  studied  to  such  an  extent  that  for  - .  ....c- 
less  of  them  we  have  established  formulas  which  express  •■;t,!.„.iiatically, 
the  relative  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule.  In  stereochem- 
istry we  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  indicate,  in  a  rough  way, 
the  actual  relations  of  the  atoms  in  space;  yet,  with  all  this,  a  most 
important  part  of  the  problem  has  been  albiost  neglected.  To  use  a 
biological  expression,  chemistry  has  been  enormously  developed  on  the 
morphological,  and  but  little  on  the  physiological  side.  Chemists  have 
concerned  themselves  greatly  wiih  the  products  of  chemical  reactions, 
and  but  little  with  the  nature  of  the  reactions  themselves.  The  mole- 
cule has  been  treated  as  a  dead,  rigid  body  is  treated  by  the  anatomist, 
but  its  study  as  a  living,  moving  mass,  filled  with  energy  and  capable 
of  reacting  by  virtue  of  this  energy,  has  been  largely  left  to  the  future. 
Even  as  late  as  1882  the  (iermnn  physiologist  Emil  du  Bois-Heymond 
nsed  the  words  which  have  since  been  in  the  mouth  of  every  physical 
chemist:  "  In  contradistinction  to  modern  chemistry,  we  may  call  phy- 
sical chemistry  the  ckemittry  of  the  future.'" 

'Annual  aildreM  of  tbe  president  of  (he  Chemical  Society  of  Washingtim,  lU-liv- 
Bml  Uarch  30,  1899.  ReprinteU  from  Scienco,  N.  S.,  Vol.  IX,  No.  226,  pp.  G01-6l5i 
April  28,  1899. 
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Since  1882,  thanks  to  the  lalwrs  and  inspiring  inflnence  of  Ostwald, 
van't  Hoff,  Arrhenius,  Nerust,  and  others,  physical  cliemistry  is  no 
longer  the  chemistry  of  the  future  merely,  but  of  the  present,  and  apart 
jrom  tlie  quickening  infloeuce  which  it  is  exerting  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  chemistry  jtroper,  both  pure  and  applied,  we  are  beginuing  to  per- 
ceive that  we  are  entering  a  jieriod  in  which  chemistry  will  he  of  greatei- 
service  to  the  allied  sciences,  (ieological  phemistry  is  showing  signs  of 
reviving  under  the  stimulus  of  physico  chemical  conceptions,  and  we 
are  finding,  too,  that  as  physiological  chemistry  is  not  merely  the  chem- 
istry of  sngar,  or  urea,  or  albumin,  but  preemioently  a  science  of  moving 
and  changing  molecules,  it  can  only  progress  by  the  aid  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  chemical  energy. 

The  achievements  of  physical  chemistry  form,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  phase  of  the  recent  history  of  our  science,  but  ita  followers 
have  spoken  for  themaelveM  so  often  of  late  years,  and  have  presented 
the  subject  so  mncb  better  tiian  I  could  do  it,  that  1  feel  compelled  to 
consider  a  perhaps  humbler,  but  yet  not  unimportant,  field  of  research, 
which,  in  a  sense,  may  also  be  called  a  part  of  the  chemistry  of  the  future, 
the  field  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  relations  of  physical  and  inorganic 
chemistry  have  recently  been  discussed  by  van't  Hoff  in  his  admirable 
addresH  delivered  la^t  summer  belore  the  Society  of  German  Scientists 
and  Physicians,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  the  consideration 
of  a  few  points  of  a  more  strictly  chemical  nature,  touching  the  rela- 
tions of  physical  and  inorganic  chemistry  only  incidentally. 

The  aim  of  physical  chemistry  will  have  been  accomplished  when  it 
has  established  a  mathematical  equation  which,  by  proper  ftubatitution, 
w..''*'^ble  us  to  predict  the  nature  of  every  possible  chemichi  system 
or  reactu..,,  Te'd  the  properties,  physical  and  chemical,  of  every  possi- 
ble element  or  compound.  Until  he  has  reached  this  chemical  inillen- 
niuni,  unless  he  will  risk  falling  into  the  pit  which  has  received  so  many 
]ihilosophers  in  the  past,  the  chemist  must  continue  to  advance  by  the 
route  by  which  our  understanding  of  every  other  branch  of  physical 
science  has  been  reached.  Notwithstanding  all  that  physical  chemis- 
try can  do  with  this  material  at  present  in  hand,  theexperimenternmst 
long  continue  to  take  the  short  cut  to  knowledge  and  find  out  what  his 
elements  and  compounds  will  do  by  first  actually  getting  them  in  hand, 
by  precipitation,  filtration,  distillation,  crystallization,  and  the  like.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  our  present  knowledge  of  facts  would  ever 
suffice  to  enable  us  to  predict,  for  example,  a  single  atomic  weight  with 
accuracy,  or  to  explain  that  wouderful  relation  between  proi>erties  and 
atomic  weights  known  as  tlie  Periodic  Law.  A  few  enthusiastic  physi- 
cal chemists  have  spoken  slightingly  of  the  compound  maker  as  a  kind 
of  inferior  being,  apparently  forgetting  that  it  is  just  this  kind  of  pio- 
neer work  which  has  supplied  the  material  for  their  labors,  that  the 
first  requisite  for  successful  generalizsitiou  is  the  [Kissession  of  a  large 
number  of  pure  substances,  of  accurately  known  composition  and  prop- 
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erties,  matiy  of  which  can  ooly  be  obtained  by  work  which  is  so  elabo- 
rate and  difficult,  and  which  requires  such  concentratiou  of  effort,  that 
he  wLo  foUowB  it  nun  well  be  excuatd  if  he  does  not  always  lookou  the 
product  of  his  labor  as  merely  means  to  another  end.  It  is  tolerably 
cleai'  that,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  experiinentizing  must  keep  equal  pace 
with  inatbematizing,  and  if  the  former  have  been  pushed  so  far  in  one 
direction  as  to  appear  to  afford  no  prospeet  of  coutinned  progress  we 
must  not  abandon  it  altogether,  but  consider  whether  it  may  not  be 
still  profitably  pursuetl  along  other  lines.  Let  us  consider  whether  we 
must  all  tnrn  mathematical  chemists,  or  whether  there  is  not  much  left 
to  be  done  by  those  trained  in  the  older  school,  working  along  old- 
fashioned  lines  and  by  old-fashioned  methods. 

Descriptive  chemistry,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  a  science  which  has 
grown  and  is  still  growing  enormously  ill  a  single  direction,  that  of 
organic  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  We  are 
at  present  acquainted  with  about  seventy-five  chemical  elements,  which 
are  found  in  the  most  varied  proportions  in  those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  are  accessible  to  our  observation,  namely,  the  crust,  the  sea,  and 
the  air.  The  accompanying  table,  calculated  by  Clarke,  shows  the  rel- 
ative abund;ince  of  the  elements  in  a  sphere  comprising  the  crust  for  a 
depth  of  10  miles,  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere : 

Oiygen 49.98- 

Silicon 25.30 

AlamiDinii) 7.26 

Iron    5.08 

Calclnm S.TA 

Maj^nesiaiii 2.60 

Soilinm a.-.'8 

Fotaasium 2. 23 

HydroKpn 94 

Titaninin 30 

Carlton .21 

^'""""M 51 

llnonioe  ( 

PhoHplioruH 09 

Mnngnneoe. . .07 

Sulphur 01 

Ilarium .03 

Xitrogeu  ,..       .02 

CbruDiium 01 

The  nineteen  elements  here  given  make  up  ne;)rly  the  whole  mass; 
the  remaining  fifty-five  or  thereabouts,  taken  together,  and  making  all 
possible  allowance  for  error,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  1  per  cent. 
Observe  lliat  the  element  carbon  amounts  to  but  one-fifth  of  one  i>er 
cent.  To  be  sure,  this  is  no  argument  that  the  chemistry  of  carbon  is 
relatively  unim|>ortHnt;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  abundance  of  an  element  and  its  ability  to  carry  us 
further  toward  a  knowledge  of  chemical  laws.     Nevertheless,  to  an 
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intelligence  not  having  its  Beat  in  a  body  largely  made  np  of  carbon 
compouudu,  it  might  appear  aoiiiewhat  Barprising  that  chemists  ahonld 
have  attempted  t<>  base  a  science  on  the  investigation  of  an  element 
which  exists  iti  such  relatively  insiguiticaiit  amounts,  the  componnds 
of  which,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  incupable  of  formation  at  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  or  of  existence  at  the  lowest  red  beat,  and 
should  have  chosen  to  devote  nearly  all  of  their  energy  to  its  study. 

A|iart  from  the  special  Hubject  of  coal,  petroleum,  and  asphalt,  carbon 
id  of  practical  importance  to  the  geologist  only  iu  -the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  carbonates,  while  of  the  chemical  properties  of  silicon, 
which  constitutes  27  per  cent  »f  the  earth's  crust,  and  of  the  silicates, 
which  make  up  nearly  all  of  it,  we  know  vastly  less  than  of  the  deriva- 
tives of  the  single  carbon  compound,  benzene.  A  study  of  the  chem- 
ical chiinges  taking  place  in  the  sun,  and  of  most  of  those  occurring  iu 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  might  almost  leave  carbon  out  of  account;  it 
would  certainly  have  no  more  importance  than  titanium,  an  element 
of  which  few  but  chemists  have  ever  heard,  but  which  is  more  abund- 
ant and  as  widely  distributed. 

Oarbou,  as  an  essential constituentof  living  beings,  constantly  forces 
itself  on  our  attention,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  by  any  means 
the  chief  cause  of  the  predominance  of  organic  chemistry.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  best-studied  organic  compounds  haye  more  than  the 
remotest  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  life.  Phosphorus  and 
sulphur,  to  say  nothing  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  quite  as 
important  in  this  respect  as  carbon,  yet  how  relatively  little  do  we 
know  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  their  chemical  relations,  or  even 
of  nitrogen.  The  extraordinary  development  of  carbon  chemistry  is 
due  mainly  to  reasons  of  a  chemical  nature,  which,  by  rendering  its 
compounds  easier  to  study,  have  made  progress  in  this  direction  a  line 
of  least  resistance.  Tliis  has  not  been  without  its  advantages,  for  we 
have  been  led  to  discern  laws  which  could  not  have  been  perceived  so 
soon  had  the  working  forces  been  more  evenly  distributed,  but  it  has 
also  bad  the  unfortunate  result  that  the  theories  of  molecular  structore, 
derived  wholly  fi-om  the  study  of  carbon  com|iouitdH,  liave  been  applied 
to  all  classes  of  inorganic  componnds  too  liastily  and  witliout  NuHicient 
research.  The  inorganic  chemist  has  Oone  little  bnt  make  new  cum- 
poands,  and  ascribe  to  them  structural  formulas  seldom  based  on  the 
results  of  e.xperiment,  but  rather  on  the  possibility  of  drawing  schemes 
on  paper,  in  which  the  various  valences  or  bonds  weve  mutually  satis- 
fied (how,  did  not  matter  much),  while  those  substances  which  were 
inconsiderate  enough  to  refuse  to  submit  to  this  operation  without  vio 
lating  every  probable  or  possible  assumption  have  been  lal>eled 
"molecular  compounds"  and  under  this  name  submitted  to  a  forced 
neglect,  which  soou  resulted  iu  their  being  forgotten.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  an  increasing  respect  for  these  s<>  called  molecular 
compounds  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  revival  of  iuorgiinic  cbemistry. 
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In  the  earlier  days  of  chemistry  no  sharp  line  was  drawn  hetween 
inorganic  und  organic  substances.  It  is  generally  thought  tbaC  we  owe 
this  distinction  lo  Kicholas  Lemery,  who,  in  1676,  clasaifled  auhstances 
according  to  their  origin,  as  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  tv  distinc- 
tion which  has  survived  until  the  present  day  in  popular  speech.  La- 
voisier, recognizing  in  suhstances  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  the 
elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  led  by  his 
researches  to  attribute  a  peculiar  iii)]>ortaT]ce  to  oxygen,  regardeil  inor- 
ganie  banes  and  acids  as  oxides  of  simple  radicals,  and  organic  bodies 
as  oxides  of  compound  radicals  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
sometimes  nitrogen, but  did  not  otherwise  distingnish  them.  Even  in 
ISll  it  was  undetermined  whether  carbon  compounds  obey  the  laws  of 
constant  and  maltiple  proportions,  and  it  was  two  or  three  years  more 
before  Berzelius,  having  sufQciently  improved  the  methods  of  organic 
analysis,  definitely  proved  that  they  do,  in  fact,  conform  to  these  laws, 
but  are  of  greater  complexity  than  the  comparatively  simple  inorganic 
compounds  then  known.  In  his  electro-chemical  theory,  the  theory  of 
dualism,  developed  hetween  1812  and  1818,  Berzelius  regarded  the 
simple  inorganic  bodies,  such  as  the  bases  and  acids,  as  binary  com- 
pounds of  positive  with  negative  atoms,  held  together  by  electrical 
attraction ;  the  more  complex  bodies,  as  the  salts,  being  binary  com- 
pounds of  a  higher  order;  the  organic  compounds,  on  the  contrary, 
being  regarded  as  ternary  or  quaternary.  Later  he  extended  the 
dnalistic  conception  to  these  also,  adopting  the  idea  of  Lavoisier  that 
they  are  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  with  compound  radicals,  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sometimes  nitrogen,  a  view  which  he 
developed  further  and  never  wholly  abandoned.  In  1S17  we  find  Leo- 
imld  Gmelin  maintaining  that  organic  compounds  are  the  products  of 
a  vital  force  and  can  not  be  produced  artllicialty.  This  view  was  enter- 
tained by  Berzelius  even  as  late  as  1827,  or  later.  Berzelius  attributed 
the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  with  their  relatively  weak  ixisitive 
and  negative  characters,  to  peculiar  electrical  conditions  existing  in  ' 
the  organism.  We  can  not  reproduce  these  conditions  in  the  laboratory, 
and,  therefore,  can  not  produce  organic  compounds  artificially.  Those 
transtbrmatious  which  we  are  able  to  effect  are  always  from  the  more 
complex  to  the  simpler.  We  can  isolate  the  intermediate  stages  iu  the 
breaking  down  of  organic  matter  into  carbon  dioxide,  water  and 
ammonia — that  is,  we  can  follow  the  change  of  matter  from  the  organic 
to  the  inorganic,  step  by  step — but  we  can  not  reverse  the  process  and 
build  np,  nor  can  we  hope  to  do  so  in  the  future.  This  opinion  of  Ber- 
zelins  marks  the  widest  galf  between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry, 
a  gnlf  too  wide  for  human  power  to  bridge.  How  dangerous  it  is  to 
set  limits  to  the  power  of  science !  But  one  year  later,  iu  1828,  Wohler 
announced  his  discovery  that  nrea,  a  body  of  animal  origin,  coald  be 
protluced  from  ammonium  cyauate,  a  substance  which,  in  its  turn,  can 
be  built  up  &om  its  coustitueut  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen. 
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anil  nitrogen.  This  was  tbe  first  of  a  serieu  of  innumerable  syntliei^eH 
wliii-li  have  fnlly  (Iis]>08ed  of  the  ideatbat  any  fuuilamental  distil  nation 
exists  l)Ptween  iiiorganit^  and  organic  comiK>undH.  Althoii(;h  we  have 
not  yet  made  albumin  in  tlie  laboratory,  we  all  expect  that  it  will  be 
done,  and  nearly  every  chemist  now  believes  that  even  the  properties 
of  living  protoplasm  are  dne,  not  to  any  peculiar  vital  force  inherent 
in  the  protoplasm  itsulf,  but  to  the  special  properties  ol  the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  other  elemeotH  of  which 
it  is  composed.  My  subject  does  not  i>ermit  me  U>  consider  in  detail 
how  the  idea  of  organic  chemistry,  as  the  chemistry  of  comtnmnd  radi- 
cals, was  evolvetl ;  how  the  radit^al  theory  was  replaced  by  the  concep- 
tion of  the  molecule  as  a  unit;  bow,  in  1853,  the  theory  of  valency 
began  to  develoj),  and  bow  thia,  with  the  type  theory,  the  theory  of  tbe 
linkage  of  atoms,  and  the  constant  tetravalency  of  carbon,  led,  in  tbe 
early  sixties,  to  our  present  conceptions  of  the  structure  of  o^auic 
molecules.  With  the  advent  of  the  fully  develoi»ed  structural  formuln, 
the  brilliant  progress  of  organic  chemistry  toward  fuller  theoretical 
development  came  to  au  end  with  remarkable  suddenness.  Kekulii's 
ingeoiOHs  and  fruitful  theory  of  the  benzene  ring,  suggesle<l  in  1865, 
was  an  application  to  a  particular  class  of  compounds  of  principles 
already  established,  but  involved  no  fundamentally  new  conceptions. 
Organic  chemistry  entered  upon  what  has  aptly  been  termed  a  period 
of"  formula  worship."  The  establishment  of  the  constitutional  formula 
became  the  highest  aim  of  the  devotees  of  this  cult,  against  which  but 
few  chemists,  for  example  Kolbe  and  Mendelejeff,  have  had  the  courage 
to  protest.  In  pursuing  this  aim  the  organic  chemists  have  unques- 
tionably accumulated  an  enormous  mass  of  valuable  informatioo  and 
detail;  have  discovered  new  methods  of  synthesis,  new  laws  of  more  or 
less  special  ap|>lication,  and  new  compounds  of  practical  value;  but, 
with  all  their  labors,  tbe  ordinary  structunil  formula  of  to-day  meaus 
no  more  than  it  did  in  18(i5.  In  stereo  chemistry,  however,  the  devel- 
'  opment  of  the  structural  formula  in  si)ace  of  three  dimensious,  organic 
chemistry  has  shown  real  progress,  especially  since  1887,  when  LeBel 
aud  van't  Hoff's  theory  of  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  tvhich  was  pro- 
posed in  1874,  but  which  slumbered  almost  forgotten,  was  revived  by 
Wisltcenus.  At  present  the  most  imimrtant  developments  of  struc- 
tural chemistry,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  unquestionably  have  the 
question  of  spai^e  relation  as  their  basis. 

Tbe  development  of  inorganic  chemistry  presents  some  marked  dis- 
tinctions from  that  of  organic  chemistry.  Up  to  the  year  18^  nearly 
all  the  important  discoveries  and  generalizations  came  from  the  inor- 
ganic side.  Kichter's  discovery  of  the  lawofetjuivaleuts;  the  researches 
of  Scheele,  Cavendish,  Priestley;  the  development  of  tbe  theory  of 
oxidation  by  Lavoisier;  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dalton  and  his  laws 
of  constant  and  multiple  pro{>ortions,  and  tbe  placing  of  them  on  a 
firm  foundation  by  the  remarkable  labors  of  Berzelios;  Gay  LuBSao'a 
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law  of  the  simple  relatioa  of  the  volames  of  reacting  gases;  Dulong 
and  Petit's  law,  aud  the  law  of  isomorphism,  all  fall  within  this  i>eriod 
and  autedate  tlie  beginniijg  of  the  rapid  development  of  carbon  chem- 
istry. The  same  is  true  of  the  discovery  of  the  iilkali  metals,  the  recog- 
□itioD  of  the  elementary  nature  of  chlorine,  and  of  the  establishmeut  of 
the  existeoce  of  hydrogen  acids,  and  many  other  important  facts.  In 
these  the  study  of  carbon  played  a  relatively  insignificant  part.  The 
electro- chemical  theory  of  Berzelius,  t^o,  which  was  of  snch  great  im- 
l>ortance  as  a  working  hypothesis,  was  of  inorganic  origiu.  By  1830 
the  predominance  of  organic  chemistry  was  already  pronounced,  and 
with  the  increased  attention  given  to  this  new  field  the  interest  in 
inorganic  chemistry  lagged  behind.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  develop- 
ments of  theoretical  importance  began  to  come  from  the  organic  side. 
The  history  of  chemistry  li-om  1830  to  1865  is  practically  the  history  of 
organic  chemistry.  I  do  not  mean  that  research  was  confined  merely 
to  carbon  compounds.  The  influence  of  Berzelius  continued  to  be  felt, 
and  men  like  Heiurich  Rose,  Wohler,  Bnnsen  and  many  others  made 
valnable  contributions  to  inorganic  chemistry,  as  well  us  several  like 
Dumas,  Liebig,  and  others,  whose  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  their 
organic  work.  The  great  inorganic  chemists  were  mostly  men  of  an 
iiiialytical  rather  than  synthetical  turn  of  mind.  The  growth  of  miner- 
iilogy  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements,  and  the  analytical  require- 
ments to  which  it,  as  well  as  practical  chemistry,  gave  rise  conduced 
largely  to  the  study  of  Inorganic  compounds.  The  conception  of  valency, 
while  due  mainly  to  organic  chemistry,  owes  not  a  little  to  inorganic 
chemistry,  though  it  did  but  little  to  farther  it.  Numerous  atomic 
weight  determinations  of  greater  or  less  accuracy  were  made,  some- 
times with  a  purely  analytic  purpose,  sometiines  with  the  object  of 
testing  the  validity  of  Front's  hypothesis,  but  these  exercised  but  little 
influence  on  the  theoretical  growth  of  inorganic  chemistry,  which 
remained  for  the  most  part  a  mass  of  unconnected  facts. 

In  considering  the  canses  to  which  is  due  the  preeminent  attention 
given  to  organic  chemistry  since  1830,  the  point  most  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  at  no  time  since  that  date  has  there  been  lacking  a  well-deflned 
working  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  organic  compounds.  Not  only  did 
these  sabstances  prove  eminently  snsceptible  of  classitication  into 
types,  but,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  later,  the  transformations  discovered 
were  so  numerous,  and  the  possibilities  of  producing  synthetically  old 
or  new  compounds,  and  of  workiug  ont  new  theories,  were  so  attractive 
that  most  of  the  best  chemical  minds  between  1830  and  lH(i.5,  or  even 
later,  were  drawn  into  organic  chemistry.  Another  important  factor 
is  that  of  inertia.  Most  students  of  nature  do  not  willingly  enter  upou 
entirely  new  fields  of  research.  The  pupils  of  the  great  masters  of 
organic  chemistry,  Liebig,  Dumas,  Uofmann,  Wurtz,  Kolbe,  Kekule, 
and  others,  found  enough  to  do  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  1  heir 
teachers,  and  were  little  inclined  to  seek  new  pastures.    The  require- 
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meiits  of  candidates  for  the  doctorate,  whereby  the  experiments 
material  for  the  disaertatiou  had  to  be  accnmulated  in  a>  comgiaratively 
short  time,  led  to  the  Hssigmneut  of  topics  with  which  the  iustruetor 
was  familiar,  and  which  were  fairly  sure  of  giving  positive  results 
withiu  a  year  or  two,  aud,  as  we  all  kuow,  no  branch  of  chemistry 
yields  results  so  readily  as  the  study  of  carbon  coinpoands,  with  its 
highly  developed  synthetical  methods.  As  the  Cheiuiker-Zeitung  has 
recently  pointed  out,  even  at  the  present  day  the  full  professorships  in 
German  universities  are  almost  invariably  held  by  orguuic  chemists, 
while  inorganic  chemistry  is  left  to  subordiuaies.  The  weight  of 
authority  and  iuHueiiee  being  on  the  side  of  organic  chemistry,  the 
student  who  looks  forward  to  a  university  career  sees  that  his  chances 
of  promotion  ur*-  better  if  he  follow  the  organic  rathei'  than  the  inor- 
ganic direction.  1  need  hardly  add  thiit  the  more  mercenary  hope  of 
obtaining  a  new  dyestuft'  or  a  new  remedy,  or  of  replacing  nature  ia 
making  an  alkaloid,  has  also  been  a,  powerful  incentive  to  many. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  their  root  in  the 
chemical  peculiarities  of  carbon,  and  which  render  its  comi>ound8,  at 
least  those  which  are  not  too  complex,  comparatively  easy  to  study. 
These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  carbon,  but  no  other  element,  as 
far  as  is  known,  pi-esents  as  many  of  them  at  the  same  time. 

1.  Carbon  compounds  being  very  generally  soluble  in  neutral  solvents, 
freKjueutly  crystalliuo,  aud  often  volatile  without  decomposition  at 
comparatively  low  temperatures,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  separation 
in  a  state  of  purity  by  fractional  crystallization  or  distillation,  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  usually  po:i<sible  to  determine  their  true  molecular 
weights.  The  very  general  possfssion  of  melting  or  boiling  poiuts 
lying  within  easily  observable  ranges  of  temperature  greatly  facilitates 
identification. 

2.  The  i)Ower  of  carbon  of  uniting,  atom  to  atom,  to  form  chains,  the 
form  and  si):e  of  which  can  be  easily  regulated  by  known  synthetic 
methods,  and  the  stability  of  which  is  sutlicient  to  allow  of  manipula- 
tion under  easily  attainable  conditions,  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of  this 
element.  This,  with  the  power  of  forming  stable  com|H3unds  with 
hydrogen,  is  the  basis  of  the  definition  of  organic  chemistry  as  "  the 
chemistry  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives,"  With  regard  to 
self  linking  power,  the  other  elements  are  in  marked  contrast.  We 
know  with  certainty  no  compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of  boron  are 
linked,  not  more  than  foui'  nitrogen  atoms  have  been  arranged  tandem, 
while  of  silicon,  the  nearest  relative  of  carbon,  wo  know  at  best  a  half 
dozen  well-delined  compounds  with  two  atoms  of  this  element  in  series, 
and  but  one  with  three;  analogues  of  the  hydrocarbons  are  unknown, 
with  the  exception  of  silico  methane,  aud  tiie  instability  of  this  is 
sufficient  [iroof  that  a  series  of  silicon  paraffins  would  be  most  difficult 
to  prepare,  and  the  same  would  apply  to  all  classes  of  silicon  compounds 
in  which  self-tinkiug  is  a  prerequisite.     It  does  not  appear  probable  that 
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we  shall  ever  have  a  very  extensive  chemistry  of  the  "  hydrosilicous 
aod  tbeir  derivatives."  Among  the  coinpoands  of  other  elements  aelf- 
liukage  occurs  in  but  few  cases  aud  is  limited  in  extent. 

3.  It  is  a  highly  important  property  of  carbon  compouoda  that  tbeir 
molecules  tend  to  preserve  their  iudividoality;  they  geuerally  do  uot, 
though  there  ate  exceptions,  spontaneously  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities for  condensation,  whether  by  polymerization  or  by  union  of 
two  or  more  molecules  with  separation  of  water  or  amuouiii.  The  so- 
called  double  and  triple  union  betweeu  uarbou  atoms  only  exception- 
ally leads  to  spontaneous  i>olymurization,  while  with  silicon  this  latter 
is  apparently  the  rule.  The  iuii)ortantcarbonyl  group,  C  O,  the  char- 
acteristic group  of  organic  acids,  aldehydes,  and  ketones,  shows  but 
little  teudcncy  to  imlyuierize,  while  orgauic  hydroxy]  compounds  are 
usually  stable  and  do  not  spontaneously  give  rise  to  ethers  or  acid 
anhydrides.  The  silicon  analogue  of  carbouyl.  Si  ■=■-  U,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  polymerize  with  great  ease.  The  ethers  of  carbonic  acid 
are  well  known,  but  the  metasilicic  ethers,  those  of  the  type  SiU  (OK)^, 
api>ear  to  exist  only  as  polymers.  The  silicic  acids,  too,  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  condense  by  deliydration  and  pass  spontaueoasly  iuto 
complex  bodies.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  have  been  the  result  if 
carbon  behaved  like  silicon.  Instead  of  the  innumerable  sharply 
defined  organic  acids,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and  alcohols,  each  produced 
by  a  definite  synthetic  process,  each  reaction  would  give  ri^e  to  an 
almost  inextricable  mixture  of  condensation  product.s,  carbon  dioxide 
would  be  a  solid  like  silica,  aud  orgauic  chemistry  would  be  scarcely 
further  advanced  than  is  the  chemistry  of  silicon.  This  teudcncy  of 
carbon  compounds  to  simplicity  iu  reaction,  each  molecule  acting  as  if 
it  were  alone  present,  has  been,  therefore,  an  imjiortant  factor  ,in 
facilitating  the  growth  of  organic  chemistry. 

4.  Another  feature  of  carbon  which  plays  an  important  part  is  the 
ease  with  which  intermediate  or  transitiou  products  can  be  formed. 
It  is  much  easier  to  limit  reactions  iu  the  case  of  carbon  compounds 
than  in  others.  Compare,  for  example,  the  action  of  chlorine  on  OHi 
aud  »iH,. 

5.  The  tendency  to  dissociation,  both  hydrolytic  and  electrolytic,  is 
in  general  less  marked  among  carbon  compounds,  whence  it  is  easier  to 
control  the  course  of  a  reaction  and  to  exclude  changes  of  a  sponta- 
neous nature.  Finally,  the  carbon  compounds  show  but  little  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  so-cailed  molecular  addition  products,  of  which  the 
metal-ammonias,  the  double  salts  and  the  compoands  with  water  of 
crystallization  are  examples,  the  rational  interpretation  of  which  is 
difficalt 

A  fall  consideration  of  the  peonliartties  of  carbon  which  have  facili- 
tated the  synthesis  of  such  vast  numbers  of  organic  compouuds  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  address.  The  above  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  their  relative  absence  iu  the  majority  of  elements  explains 
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largely  the  backward  state  of  our  knowledge  of  them.  Our  inabflily 
to  determine  the  true  molecular  weight  of  insoluble  aud  uouvolatile 
subataticen;  the  difficulty  of  limiting  reactions  bo  as  to  obtaiu  interme- 
diate products;  of  preventing  condensations;  of  separating  mixtures 
and  identifying  their  <;onstituents  by  such  simple  methods  as  melting 
and  boiling  point  determinations;  of  building  up  step  by  step;  of  dis- 
secting atom  by  atom ;  of  explaining  molecular  compounds — these  are 
hindrances  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  greater  perfection  of  our 
experimental  methods,  and  wliich  often  render  the  study  of  the  consti- 
tution of  iuorganic  bodies  a  problem  of  great  difficulty,  even  iu  the 
case  of  many  of  the  simpletit. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  organic  structural  formula  was  beginning 
to  turn  the  attention  of  organic  chemists  away  lirom  a  further  develop- 
mentof  theory  to  a  greater  elaboration  of  details  the  Englishman  New- 
lands  was  publishing  papers  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  Periodic 
Law.  In  1805  Kekule  announced  his  theory  of  the  benzene  liug;  in 
1861  Kewlands  showed  that  if  the  elements  be  arranged  iu  the  order  of 
their  atomic  weights  "the  eighth  element,  starting  irom  a  given  one,  is 
a  kind  of  repetition  of  the  first,  like  the  eighth  note  of  an  octave  in 
music."  The  discovery  of  Newlands  of  a  fact  which  later  developed 
into  the  Periodic  Law  does  not,  however,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
direction  in  chemical  thought.  It  marks  rather  that  point  in  a  long 
series  of  speculations  at  which  chemists  were  beginning  to  grasp  an 
idea  after  which  they  had  been  groping  blindly  for  many  yeara,  the 
conception  that  the  elements  are  not  wholly  uurelated  bodies,  but  that 
there  is  some  definite  law  connecting  their  properties  with  their  atomic 
weights.  Beginning  in  I8Ia,  with  the  claim  of  I'rout  that  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  which  led 
him  to  suggeat  that  hydrogen  is  the  primitive  element  from  which  the 
others  are  built  up,  we  find  numerous  speculations,  some  devoted 
merely  to  finding  arithmetical  relations  among  the  atomic  weights,  such 
as  the  law  of  triads,  othera  attempting  to  show  how  the  elements  conld 
be  built  up  from  one  or  more  primitive  constituents.  Most  of  these 
did  not  lead  to  any  marked  advance  of  chendcal  theory,  but  Prout's 
hyjtothesia  found  very  able  defenders  and  greatly  encouraged  accurate 
atomic-weight  determinations.  The  labors  of  Dumas,  Marignac,  aud 
especially  of  Stas,  iu  this  field,  are  directly  due  to  the  desire  to  test 
the  validity  of  Prout's  suggestion.  Up  to  1860  not  only  were  the 
atomic  weights  uncertain  to  within  a  few  decimals,  but,  for  other 
reasons,  even  the  relative  position  of  the  elements  iu  an  ascending 
series  was  often  uncerbvin;  our  present  empirical  formulas  had  not 
been  fully  established;  it  was  uncertain,  for  instance,  whether  wat«r 
was  HO  with  0=8  or  H^O  with  O  — 16,  or  whether  silica  was  SiOj  with 
Si=28  or  SiOa  with  Si=21.  3o  when  Gladstone,  in  1853,  arranged  the 
elements  in  the  order  of  ascending  atomic  weights  he  failed  to  perceive 
any  noteworthy  relation.     Xine  years  later  the  French  engineer  aud 
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geologist  de  Cliauvoartois,  using  tbe  newer  and  now  adopted  atomic 
weights,  arranged  the  elements  in  a  spiral  or  helical  form  around  a 
cylinder,  iu  ascending  order,  and  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"proi>ertie8  of  bodies  are  properties  of  the  numbers,"  a  vague  state- 
meut  of  the  now  familiar  phrase  that  the  properties  of  the  otements  are 
functions  of  tbeir  atomic  weights.  As  alreudy  mentioned,  he  was 
followed  closely  by  Newlands,  whose  work,  however,  met  with  but 
slight  recognition.  Time  is  wanting  to  uhow  how,  in  the  period  1864- 
1869  the  Periodic  Law  was  developed  by  the  labors  of  Newlatids,  and 
more  especially  of  Ijothar  Meyer  ami  Meudelejeff,  workiug  independ- 
ently. It  affords  an  interesting  example  of  how  a  great  idea  is  devel- 
oped about  tbe  same  time  in  the  minds  of  several  men  working 
inde^iendently  and  unknown  to  eaeh  other.  In  1871  Men delejeff  pub- 
lished a  table  which  shows  the  Periodic  Law  essentially  as  we  Hud  it 
to-day,  the  only  changes  consisting  in  the  addition  of  a  few  newly 
discovered  elements  and  in  placing  a  few  of  the  older  elements  in  their 
projier  positions,  as  a  result  of  more  itecurate  atomic  weight  determi- 
nations. 

The  jjeriod  1863-1870  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
inorganic  chemistry,  as  it  saw  the  development  of  the  idea  that  the 
properties  of  the  elements  are  periodic  functionsof  their  atomic  weights. 
The  time  which  has  since  elapsed  has  been  even  more  fruitful  than  any 
previona  period  in  speculations,  having  for  their  object  the  finding  of 
mathematical  relations  between  the  atomic  weights  and  iu  theories  of 
tbe  evolution  of  matter  trom  one  or  two  primal  constituents.  Many 
modifications  of  the  periodic  scheme  have  been  devised,  but  tbey  pre- 
sent but  few  or  no  advantages  over  the  simple  arrangement  of  Men- 
delejed'and  Lothar  Meyer.  The  great  fact  still  remains,  nnmodilied  and 
unimproved,  that  if  the  elements  be  arranged  in  jthe  order  of  increasing 
atomic  weights  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  properties  of  elements  lower 
iu  tbe  scale — in  short,  that  these  properties  are  periodic  functions  of 
the  atomic  weights. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  group  of  inert  gases,  helium,  neon,  argon, 
and  xenon,  with  perhaps  krypton  and  metargon,  has  not  modified  oar 
idea  of  the  Periodic  Law  essentially.  They  appear  to  fit  well  into  the 
system,  and  it  is  now  only  remarkable  that  their  existence  was  not 
surmised  by  Mendelejeff',  who  so  successfully  predicted  several  then 
unknown  elements.  Although  the  periodic  system  is  even  to-day  the 
object  of  attack  by  a  few  chemists,  who  appear  t«  be  blinded  by  its 
unquestioned  defects  to  the  obvious  truths  which  it  expresses,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  great  central  fact  of  the  periodicity  in  the  prop- 
erties of  the  elements  is  just  as  firmly  established  as  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, and  that,  whatever  modifications  may  have  to  be  made  in  the 
scheme  as  a  whole,  this  centrnl  fact  will  never  be  done  away  with. 
The  atomic  theory  may  be  supplanted  by  something  better,  but  its 
saocessur  will  equally  have  to  take  acooout  of  the  stoichiometrical 
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relatiouB  of  the  elements,  which  are  based  not  on  theory,  bat  oo  obser- 
vation pure  and  simple,  aud  it  is  on  these,  and  not  on  the  atomic 
theory,  that  the  Periodic  Law  is  based. 

The  Periodic  Law  is  exettiug  a  stimulating  influence  ou  inorganic 
chemistry  iu  various  ways.  It  is  leading  to  a  more  careful  study  of 
all  the  elements,  with  the  object  of  discoveriug  further  analogies ;  new 
compounds  are  beiug  prepared  and  old  ones  studied  better  with  this 
i»  view;  new  kinds  of  periodicity  are  beiug  sought  for  in  physical  as 
well  as  in  chemical  properties.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  rare 
earth  metals,  the  asteroids  of  the  elementary  system,  as  Grookes  callit 
them,  is  beiug  attacked  with  greater  energy.  Are  these,  of  which 
Crookes  claims  there  are  thirty  or  perhaps  sixty,  capable  of  beiug 
fitted  iuto  the  system  as  it  uow  existat  Must  we  modify  it  in  order 
to  take  them  in,  or  do  they  represeut  certain  excepliooal  phases 
of  the  evolution  of  matter  from  the  original  prolyl,  or  different  very 
stable  modifications  ou  allotropic  forms  of  a  few  elemental  Do 
the  blanks  within  the  system  represent  existing  but  as  yet  nndis- 
covered  elements!  Do  si>me  of  them  correspond  to  hypothetical 
elements,  which  for  some  unknown  reason  are  incapable  of  exiswnce, 
like  many  orgauic  compounds  which  arc  theoretically  possible,  but 
which,  if  momentarily  existing,  lapse  at  once  into  other  forms,  or  must 
the  scheme  be  so  modified  as  to  exclude  tliemT  These  are  some  of  the 
qaestions  raised  by  the  Periodic  Law  which  it  belougs  to  the  inorganic 
chemist  to  solve.  Most  im|>ortaiit  of  all  is  the  question  of  the  cause  of 
the  periodicity.  Before  we  can  hope  to  establish  a  mathematical  and 
possibly  a  genetic  relation  between  a  series  of  numbers,  such  as  the 
atomic  weights  aud  the  chemical  properties  of  the  elements,  we  mast 
establish  with  greater  accuracy  than  heretofoie  the  precise  magnitnde 
of  these  numbers;  and  it  is  this  that  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
atomic-weight  chemists  is  striving  to  do.  The  question  of  the  unity 
of  matter  is  one  to  a  Rolutiou  of  which  we  are  no  nearer  than  ever,  and 
the  Peroidic  Law  in  its  present  form  does  not  afl'ord  a  proof,  or,  E 
think,  even  a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  genetic  relation  between  the 
elements.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  we  may  have  relations  of  prop- 
erties without  a  common  orighi.  With  ever  increasing  accuracy  we 
seem  to  be  removing  further  and  further  from  the  possibility  of  any 
hypothesis  like  that  of  Prout.  The  electric  furnace,  with  its  tempera- 
ture of  3,500=  C,  gives  not  a  sign  of  the  decomposition  or  transforma- 
ttou  of  the  elements.  These  questions  and  the  query  why  we  know 
no  elements  below  hydrogen  or  above  uranium,  why  the  number  of 
the  elements  is  limited,  and  why  there  are  not  as  many  kinds  of  matter 
as  there  are  different  wave-lengths  of  light — all  these  seem  to  belong 
as  yet  to  a  scientific  dreamland  rather  than  to  the  realm  of  legitimate 
research,  yet  their  solution,  if  possible  at  all,  will  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  labors  of  the  inorganic  chemist. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  mure  special  consideration  of  the  questions  of 
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the  Gonstitational  formalaHof  inorganic  compOQiida.  Tli«  inort^  con- 
servative organic  cliemists  have  always  been  carefnl  to  »taie  thitt  the 
so-called  stnicitural  fortnulaa  are  reaction  foriunlas  merely;  tliat  is,  that 
they  are  not  intended  to  express  the  actual  relations  of  the  atoms 
in  the  molecule,  bat  are  merely  convenient  schemes  for  rendering  pos- 
sible reactions  visible  to  the  eye.  Probably  most  chemists  regartl  them 
as  more  than  this,  as  actnal  dia^irammatic  reiiieseiitatioiiR  of  the  way 
in  which  the  atoms  are  combined.  The  formula  of  marsh  gas,  for 
example, 

H 


is  regarded  aa  more  than  a  visualising  of  its  chemical  properties;  it 
implies  that  the  carbon  atom  is  an  actual  physical  link  between  the 
hydrogen  atoms,  which  are  combined  directly  with  the  carbon  but 
not  with  each  other.  Stereochemical  formulas  are  confessedly  more 
than  reaction  formulas,  and  the  steric  conception  of  the  so  called  double 
and  triple  union  asserts  that  these  actually  exist  in  the  sense  the  words 
imply,  and  are  not  merely  uames  for  unknown  conditions. 

Many  of  the  simpler  organic  structnral  formulas  unquestionably  have 
an  enormous  mass  of  evidence  in  their  favor,  bnt  many  others  we  mast 
be  on  our  guard  against  taking  too  serionsly,  and  must  for  the  present 
regard  as  nothing  more  than  reaction  tbrniulas.  That  we  can  regard 
any  of  them  as  well  established  is  due,  more  than  to  anything  else, 
to  the  almost  invariably  constant  tetravalency  of  the  carbon  atom. 
Unfortunately,  the  valency  of  many  of  the  elements  entering  into  the 
composition  of  inorganic  compounds  appears  to  be  extremely  variable 
and  uncertain,  and  this  has  greatly  impedet)  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  these  bodies.  The  inorganic  chemist  has  been  far  too  prone  to 
assume  that  the  structural  theories  of  the  organic  chemist  are  of  uni- 
versal applicability,  and,  having  once  for  all  attributed  a  certain 
valency  to  an  element,  has  been  often  content  with  devising  structural 
formulas  which  have  no  belter  claim  to  recognition  than  that  all  the 
BO-assnmed  bonds  are  "satisfied."  At  other  times  a  particular  valency 
baa  been  assumed  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  enabled  him  to  con- 
trive a  formula  for  the  special  case  under  consideration.  The  books 
treating  of  such  matters  frequently  exhibit  wonderfully  ingenious  inor- 
ganic structural  formulas  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  experimental  evidence  and  which  are,  therefore,  often  noth- 
ing hut  pure  rubbish.  With  many  inorganic  chemists,  tbnnula  worship 
has  degenerated  into  fetishism.  Let  us  consider  a  few  examples.  For 
nitric  acid,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  inorganic  compounds, 
several  constitntioual  formnlas  may  be  written,  in  which  the  hydrogen 
is  directly  nnlted  to  the  nitrogen  or  separated  from  it  by  one  or  two 
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oxygen  atoms,  ami  Ju  wliich  nitrogen  may  be  either  tri-  or  pentavaleitt. 
Some  of  tlieae  are  ;;iven  in  the  books  aa  if  they  were  gosi>eI  truth. 
Briihl,  who  has  inveatiRated  the  iiueation  by  physical  methods,  8ng- 
gests  that  the  hydrogen  atom  is  not  diiectly  united  to  any  part  of  the 
NOa  radical,  but  is  rotating  arouDd  it  and  ]>o»(8ibly  combined  with  ench 
oxygen  atom  in  siictesaioD,  a  view  approatihing  tliat  of  Werner.  There 
are  at  least  Hve  formulas  proposed  for  this  simple  acid.  For  the 
familiar  potassinm  chloroplatinate,  K^Ptt'lo.  there  are  four  constitu- 
tional formnlas  seriously  advocated  at  present.  It  may  be  Kj=PtOlB, 
with  octavalent  platinum; 


KC1=CI, 
KC1=CI 


>  I'tOl,, 


with  tetravalent  platinum  and  trivalent  chlorine,  aa  reqnired  by  Rem- 
sen's  theory;  (l:'tCl6)Ki  in  the  sense  of  Werner's  theory,  the  two  jwtas- 
sium  atoms  being  combined  with  the  I'tCle  as  a  whole,  or  it  may  be  a 
molecular  comiK>UDd  in  which  two  molecules  K(J1  as  wholes  combine 
with  PtClj  as  a  whole.  The  fornuilaa  suggested  for  most  minerals  are 
pure  guesswork.  The  silicates  are  usually  written  as  if  containing  the 
group  Si=0,  by  analogy  with  carboiiyl,C=0,  yet  there  is  not  a  single 
silicate  in  which  this  assumption  rests  on  any  experimental  evidence, 
and  the  little  we  do  actually  know  of  the  chemical  behavior  of  silicon 
speaks  againat  it.  Such  formnlas,  if  not  purely  speculative  and  devoid 
of  all  basis  and  all  value,  as  they  frequently  are,  at  best  do  not  repre- 
sent structure  in  the  sense  that  the  best  establisbed  organic  formulas 
do:  they  are  at  most  reaction  formulas  only,  or  they  represent  partial 
moleitnles,  in  the  same  way  that  CH  may  stand  for  benzene  (CeHe)  or 
HPU^  for  a  metaphosphoric  acid.  The  attempt  to  interpret  the  double 
siilts  and  hahdes,  the  compounds  with  water  of  crystallization  or 
hydration,  the  metal-ammonias,  the  peculiar  compounds  of  the  zeolites 
described  by  Friedel,  and  other  so-called  molecular  compounds,  in  the 
sense  of  the  valence  hy|)othesi8,  seems  idmost  hopeless  without  taking 
such  liberties  with  it  as  to  render  it  nearly  useless,  and  without  making 
assumptions  of  very  narrow  and  limited  applicability.  One  may  well 
question  whether  this  hypothesis  must  not  be  very  coo.siderably  quali- 
fleu  before  it  can  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  general  theory  of  the 
structure  of  inorganic  compounds. 

One  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  a  revival  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry is  the  i«ceiit  attempt  of  Werner  to  break  away  from  the  bonds  of 
the  organic  structure  theory  as  applied  to  inorganic  compounds  and  to 
estitblish  a  more  general  theory  in  which  valency  plays  a  com[)aratively 
insignificant  role.  The  arguments  on  which  Werner's  hypothesis  is 
founded  arc  too  numerous  and  elal)orate  to  be  presented  here.  Saflice 
it  to  say  that  it  wi^s  primarily  based  on  that  peculiar  class  of  bodies 
known  as  the  metal -ammoniaa,  consisting  of  metallic  salts,  combined 
with  usually  six  or  four  molecules  of  ammonia,  and  iu  which  the  ammouia 
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maybe  wholly  or  in  part  replaced  by  pyridine,  water,  acid  radicals,  and 
other  groups.  These  gronps  are  supposed  to  be  arranged  synimetric- 
ally  about  the  metallic  atom,  forming  a  nwiical,  which,  nccording  to 
its  nature,  can  combine  a»  a  irhole  with  metals,  lialogens,  or  other 
positive  or  negative  groups.  Thus,  in  the  compound  0O(NH])tClj, 
cobalt  forms  with  JSHi  a  radical,  which  combines  as  a  whole  with  the 
three  chlorine  atoms;  in  (PtGle)K2  the  two  potassium  atoms  are  com- 
bined with  the  whole  group  PtCIs  and  not  attached  to  any  one  part  of 
it;  the  same  apjilies  to  (NHj)Cl,  and  to  K,(80,)  and  lC,(PeCN)6.  lu 
the  formation  of  these  radicals  the  bivalent  NH^,  the  neutral  lIjO,  and 
the  univalent  Gl  can  replace  each  other  iudiHcrindnatcly;  the  valeiice 
theory  ia,  therefore,  practically  thrown  overboard  entirely  iind  in  place 
of  combination  by  bonds  we  have  an  extension  of  the  old  theory  of 
molecular  ('x>mpouDds  applicable  alilie  to  the  metal-ammonias,  the 
ordinary  oxygen  salts,  the  double  balides,  and  the  compounds  with 
water  of  crystallization.  Itis  yet  too  soon  to  predict  the  future  of  this 
hypothesis,  which  has  already  woo  numerous  active  adherents.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  lead,  perhaps  with  some  moditica- 
tions  and  extensions,  to  a  more  comprehensive  theory  of  structure,  and 
to  a  clearer  defiuitioD  of  the  as  yet  ouly  vague  conception  of  valency. 
It  is  the  broadest  generalization  of  inorganic  chemistry  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Periodic  Law,  and  shows  that  inorganic  chemists  are  no 
longer  willing  to  be  mere  imitators  and  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  exist- 
ence of  whole  groups  of  bodies  which  do  not  tally  with  current  theories, 
and  are  beginning  to  see  that  in  these  is  to  be  sought  the  key  to  a 
broader  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  slow  development  of  inorganic  cbemistryduriug  the  period  from 
1830  to  1865,  as  compared  with  that  of  organic  chemistry,  was  due,  as 
has  been  seen,  in  part  to  the  greater  breadth  and  greater  diversity  of  the 
field,  to  the  relative  absence  of  leading  ideas  and  leading  motives,  and  to 
the  comparative  trat^tability  of  carbon  compounds  as  compared  with 
inorganic  componnds  under  the  restrictions  of  the  experimental  methods 
in  vogue.  Prout's  hypothesis  and  allied  speculations  gave  a  working 
hypothesis  for  a  limited  number  of  investigators,  bnt  the  uncertainty 
of  the  atomic  weights,  which  in  iiart  was  t«nditiotied  by  the  imperfec- 
tion of  analytical  methods,  prevented  any  satisfactory  results  beiug 
reached.  Absolute  purity  of  materials  and  absolute  accuracy  of  analyt- 
ical methods  are  not  of  the  tirst  iini>ortauce  to  the  orgaDic  clieniist,  to 
whom  errors  of  one  or  two  points  in  the  tirst  decimal  are  seldom  of  any 
significance.  To  the  atomic-weight  chemist,  on  the  contrary,  accuracy 
is  the  very  first  iH>int  to  be  considered ;  not  only  must  his  material  be 
absolutely  free  from  impurities,  but  his  methods  must  be  beyond 
criticism,  and  it  is  ouly  with  the  increasing  perfection  of  analytical 
methods,  admitting  not  only  of  <juantitative  determinations  of  the 
greatest  accuracy,  but  also  of  the  detection  of  traces  of  impurities 
which  for  ordinary  purposes  are  negligible,  that  this  kind  of  work  has 
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offered  indncemeuta  to  a  large  number  of  workers.  Tbe  long-wanting 
leading  idea  or  motive  has  been  in  large  part  fnrnisbed  by  the  Periodic 
Law.  The  comparison  of  the  cbemical  and  physical  properties  of  tbe 
elements  and  their  coutpoonds,  the  search  for  new  elements,  the  tbller 
investigation  of  those  already  known,  with  tbe  view  of  more  firmly 
establishing  their  place  in  the  system,  and  the  redetermination  of  the 
atomic  weights,  are  evidence  of  its  indaence.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  great  iictivity  in  the  subject  of  the  rare  earths,  the  work  on  the 
relative  position  of  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  system,, and  tbe  tuveeti- 
gatioiis  of  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium,  having  for  their  object  the 
decision  of  the  question  whether  this  element  actually  has  an  atomic 
weight  greater  than  that  of  iodine,  as  tbe  best  determinations  thns  far 
seem  to  indicate,  or  whetheritisless,  as  its  cbemical  analogy  to  sulphur 
and  selenium  requires. 

Organic  chemistry,  with  its  limited  range  of  temperature,  is  essen- 
tially a  chemistry  of  the  beaker,  the  Liebig  condenser,  and  the  bomb 
oven;  it  demands  bnt  comparatively  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  of 
glass,  not  calculated  to  withstand  high  temiieratures,  and  as  such  is 
within  the  means  of  tbe  humblest  laboratory.  The  reverence  of  the 
organic  chemist  for  tbe  platinum  crucible  is  something  astounding. 
With  improvements  in  appuratus  for  producing  and  materials  for 
resisting  high  temperatures,  new  vistas  have  opened  to  the  inorganic 
chemist,  while  the  province  of  the  organic  chemist,  limited  as  it  is  by 
tbe  instability  of  his  com))ouuds,  bas  derived  no  benefit  therefrom. 
Not  only  do  we  owe  to  this  thebeautiful  investigations  of  Victor  Meyer 
and  others  on  high-t^'mperatiire  vapor  densities,  but  with  the  recent 
development  nf  electrical  technology  the  electric  furnace  has  appeai'Od, 
and  with  it  a  new  chemistry,  the  chemistry  of  a  temperature  of  3,500° 
C.  Not  only  have  new  compounds  been  made  which  can  not  be  pro- 
duced lit  lower  temperatures,  but  tbe  accessibility  of  many  elements 
and  compounds  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  reductions  which 
Wobler  and  Dcvilie  effected  gram-wise  in  glass  and  porcelain  tabes 
can  now  be  carried  ont  in  the  electric  furnace  pound-wise  and  even 
ton-wise.  The  manipulation  of  the  current  for  electrolytic  purposes, 
rendered  possible  by  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity, 
as  well  as  by  ease  of  its  production,  is  yielding  results  chiefly  in  tbe 
domain  of  inorganic  tthemistry,  while  the  organic  chemist  is  bot  tardily 
ntibziiigthe  current  as  a  means  of  oxidation  and  reduction.  Besides 
tbe  extraordinary  development  of  electro-metallurgy,  the  preparation 
of  soda  and  chlorates  and  other  technical  processes,  the  application  of 
electricity  to  purposes  of  analysis  and  for  the  synthesis  of  new  com- 
pounds, sncb  as  the  rare  metal  alama,  peroarbonic  and  persulpburic 
acids,  and  the  isolation  of  fluorine,  may  be  mentioned. 

Passing  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  tem|ierature,  we  find  the  develop- 
ment of  higb-tem|)crature  chemistry  accom|>anied  by  the  growth  of  a 
chemistry  of  low  temperatures.    The  very  recent  improvements  in  the 
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art  of  producing  cold  have  made  liquid  air  a  cheap  material,  and  with 
its  aid  Bamsay  has  been  able  to  fractionally  distil  liquefied  argon  and 
to  separate  fVom  it  the  contaminatiug  elemeuts  of  the  same  group,  neon 
and  seuou,  as  veil  as  krypton  and  metargon. 

The  part  played  by  the  8t>ectro8cope  in  chemistry  is  more  or  less 
familiar  to  everyone.  From  the  farther  development  of  the  scieuce  of 
spectroscopy  it  is  clear  that  iiiorganic  chemistry  has  mneh  t«  gain. 
Whether  or  not  the  view  first  suggested  by  Clarke  and  long  defended 
by  Lockyer  be  true,  that  the  elements  undergo  partial  decomposition 
iu  the  stars  and  uebulse,  it  is  npon  this  iustrament  that  we  must  rely 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  high- temperature  chemistry  of  these  bodies,  a 
chemistry  which  is  wholly  iuorgauic. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  sciences  into  which  chemistry  enters  is 
producing  an  ever  increasing  demand  upon  the  chemist  for  new 
researches.  While  the  biologist  must  rely  mainly  on  the  organic 
chemist  for  his  chemical  data,  no  less  must  the  mineralogist  and  geolo- 
gist appeal  to  the  inorganic  chemist  for  the  solution  of  many  problems^ 
in  their  field.  The  formation  and  decomposition  of  minerals,  the  dis- 
iutegratiou  of  rocks,  the  behavior  of  rock  magmas,  the  phenomena  of 
metamor])hi8m,  of  ore  deposition  and  vein  formation,  the  influence  of 
high  temperatures  and  pressures — all  these  afford  problems  the  solution 
of  which  is  hopeless  without  the  assistance  of  inorganic  chemistry  either 
aloud  or  aided  by  physical  chemistry.  The  chemist  who  has  to  meet 
the  inquiries  of  the  geologist,  and  who  must  too  often  confess  our 
ignorance  of  tbe  causes  of  even  the  simplest  phenomena,  can  not  help 
feeling  what  a  splendid  field  is  here  open,  awaiting  only  the  advent  of 
workers  suitably  trained  and  of  laboratories  properly  equipped  for 
research  in  chemical  geology.  The  demands  of  the  geologists  are 
unquestionably  destined  to  be  among  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
revival  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  to  be  desired,  that  inorganic  chem- 
istry will  at  once  sweep  organic  chemistry  from  its  position  of  preemi- 
nence. The  causes  to  which  this  is  due  may  oatlast  onr  generation,  but 
that  the  inorganic  tide  is  rising,  and  that  this  branch  will  finally  attain 
its  due  position,  can  not  be  doubted.  The  recent  establishment  of  a 
Zeitschrlft  ftir  anorganisohe  Ghemie,  while  it  may  be  deplored  as 
increasing  the  already  too  great  number  of  chemical  Jonmals,  and  as 
tending  to  widen  rather  than  diminish  the  gap  between  the  organic 
and  inorganic  branches,  is  helping  to  produce  a  feeling  of  solidarity 
among  inorganic  chemists  which  never  osisted  hitherto.  Even  in  Ger- 
many, the  stronghold  of  organic  chemistry,  the  address  of  van't  Hoff  is 
exciting  wide  interest,  and  the  Chemiker-Zeitnng,  in  urging  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  independent  chairs  and  laboratories  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
is  advocating  what  will  in  time  nnquestionably  be  realized. 

Inorganic  chemistry  is  fortanate  in  that  its  renaissance  is  coming 
about  at  a  time  when  physical  methods  are  in  vogne.  The  prediction  of 
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Du  Bois-Beymond  is  being  realized;  with  tbe  aid  of  physics  it  is  attain- 
ing an  insight  into  the  dynamical  aspect  of  the  science  which  it  could 
never  have  reached  imaasisted.  Bat  it  is  not  alone  by  sopplying  new 
metbotls  and  snggesting  new  points  of  view  that  physics  is  aiding  the 
revival  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Perhaps  equally  important  is  the  fair 
that  the  rising  school  of  physical  chemists,  anhampered  by  the  tratli- 
tions  and  limitations  of  organic  chemistry,  is  finding  it  necessary  lo 
explore  the  whole  range  of  the  science  in  search  of  material  for  its 
iuvestigationn.  The  physical  chemist  is  neither  organic  nor  inorganic, 
or  rather  be  is  either,  according  to  his  requirements,  but  it  is  precisely 
because  the  inorganic  field  is  wider  and  less  developed  tbau  the  organic 
that  bis  demands  are  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  activity. 

Energetics  is  now  the  basis  of  chemistry,  and  it  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  inorganic  chemistry  will  not,  in  the  fatnre,  have  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  arrested  development  and  formula  worship,  snch 
as  have  so  long  affected  organic  chemistry.  There  will  always  be  com- 
pound makers,  but  their  aim  will  be,  not  tlie  establishment  of  constitn- 
tional  formulas  alone,  but  the  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  energy  and 
the  solotion  of  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  matter.  We  may  expect, 
too,  that  the  still  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  inorganic  and 
organic  chemistry  and  between  dead  and  living  matter  will  disappear. 
The  inorganic  chemist  may  not  affect  the  synthesis  of  a  proteid,  but  he 
will  be  able,  with  bis  wider  knowledge,  to  contribute  more  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  natnre  of  life  than  any  amount  of  stmc- 
tuH  zing  and  synthesizing  alone  can  do.  To  comprehend  life  we  must 
underHtand  carbon,  bnt  we  can  no  more  fully  comprehend  carbon  with- 
oat  an  understanding  of  the  other  elements  than  we  can  explain  the 
earth  without  a  knowledge  of  the  other  planets,  or  man  withont  a 
knowledge  of  the  fish.  He,  then,  who  parsnes  inorganic  chemistry  is 
not  only  contributing  to  a  higher  development  of  our  science  than  can 
be  reached  by  the  study  of  carbon  compounds  alone,  but  is  perhaps 
doing  as  much  as  the  organic  chemist  toward  realizing  one  of  the 
greatest  aims  of  research — the  comprebeDsioo  of  lite  and  its  explana- 
tiou  in  terms  of  physical  science. 
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SCIENTIFIC  BALLOONING." 


By  Rev,  Johh  M.  Bacon. 


The  storr  runs  tbat  early  in  the  eighties  of  last,  centnry  two  young 
gentlemen  in  Paris  were  trying  to  make  a  paper  bag  float  in  tbe  air  by 
fliliug  it  with  smoke,  in  which  attempt  they  met  with  extremely  limited 
success.  Kindling  light  fuel  in  a  tin  plate  and  holding  the  bag  above, 
the  latter  became  distended  and  bonyant  until  removed  from  the  flame, 
when  it  promptly  collapsed.  This  experiment,  however,  was  witnessed 
by  their  housekeeper,  who  coming  into  the  room  at  the  moment,  naively  ' 
asked  the  young  philosophers  why  they  did  not  tie  the  tin  on  at  the 
bottom. 

That  old  lady  deserved  undying  fame.  Her  idea  it  was  that  launched 
the  first  balloon  into  space;  yet  her  name  is  lost  to  history.  Sach  is 
the  way  of  fate.  Columbus  discovered  America,  yet  the  name  of  tbe 
new  world  was  borrowed  &om  a  man  who  remained  at  home  and  wrote 
a  book.  Anyway,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Mongolflers  are  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  hot-air  balloon,  and  to  their  perseverance  certainly 
is  dne  the  first  saccessful  step  in  aeronautics. 

A  machine  to  float  in  the  air  was  from  this  time  an  accomplished  fact. 
Tbe  world  was  electrified.  No  sooner  had  the  first  adventurers  reached 
the  clouds  than  everyone  indulged  in  extravagant  speculations  as  to 
the  wealth  of  new  knowledge  that  was  thought  to  be  brought  within 
reach.  A  new  kingdom  had  been  discovered,  boundless  and  unfatb- 
omed,  and  heaven  itself  had  been  almost  taken  by  storm.  Man  had 
yet  to  be  taught  that  be  conld  penetrate  bat  a  very  little  way  into 
these  new  realms  and  live,  aud  that  he  was  powerless  even  to  guide  his 
course.  A  few  stubborn  facts  were  learned,  a  few  brave  lives  were 
lost,  and  then  soon  some  sort  of  scientific  and  systematic  investigation 
was  set  on  foot. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  present  century  the  Emperor  of  Russia  bade 
one  Professor  Robertson  to  go  up  and  determine  many  things.  He 
was  to  discover  how  the  magnetic  needle  behaved  at  a  great  height; 
how  much  electric  matter  existed  there;  how  a  priem  would  act;  how 
a  bird  would  fly;  with  many  other  such  inquiries,  which,  however,  led 
to  no  results  of  value. 

'Reprinted  from  thi  Contemporary  Review,  December,  1888,  by  ttemiisdoD  of 
Leonard  Soutt  Fnblioation  Cocnpanv.  /  ~  i 
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Tbe  like  task  of  radimentarr  research  was  now  transferred  to  Fnuice, 
bat  with  more  method,  and  Oay  LoBsac  got  ap  into  regions  not  less 
than  4  miles  above  tbe  earth,  where,  among  other  things,  he  bottledoff 
air,  and  bringing  it  down  to  his  laboratory,  examined  and  declared  it 
unaltered.  Aboat  this  time,  also,  some  meteorological  observations  of 
interest  were  carried  oat  during  ascents  which  were  creditable  if  only 
for  the  altitudes  attained.  But  the  crowning  enterprise  of  this  period 
was  the  famons  Nasaau  voyage  of  the  immortal  three  who  in  the  year 
1836  made  a  night  journey  from  London  to  tbe  heart  of  Germany  by  an 
antried  way,  and  in  the  face  of  such  risks  and  chances  as  of  their  hind 
had  never  before  been  confronted. 

The  undertaking  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  leader,  Mr.  Bobert 
Hollond,  its  successful  issue  to  the  ^kill  of  an  aeronaut,  Mr.  Obarlea 
Green,  while  the  record  of  the  night's  adventure  is  graphically  recorded 
by  the  chronicler  of  tbe  party,  Mr.  Monck-Mason.  Donbtless  aerial 
navigation  received  a  great  impetus  ^m  an  exploit  of  such  daring,  and 
it  will  be  hardly  out  of  place  to  give  one  example  of  snch  incidents  as 
the  night  bronght  with  it,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  craft  then  existing. 

It  was  about  3.30  iu  the  early  morning  when  their  balloon,  which  had 
recently  been  lightened  by  a  discbarge  of  ballast,  was  suddenly  found 
to  have  attained  tbe  unexpected  height  of  12,000  feet.  At  the  same 
moment,  while  all  aronnd  was  wrapped  in  the  very  darkness  and  still- 
ness of  death,  just  above  them  came  the  sound  of  an  explosion,  followed 
by  the  rnstling  of  tbe  silk,  and  a  moment  later  tbe  oar  received  a 
violent  jerk.  The  party  held  their  breath,  while  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  then  all  was  still.  At  this 
they  were  seized  with  the  conviction  that  away  up  in  that  awfiil  region, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  balloon  bad  burst  and  that  they  were  falling 
headlong  to  the  earth.  The  explanation,  unknown  to  them  at  the  time, 
was  this:  When  flying  low  the  balloon  had  contracted  and  elongated, 
and  its  moisture-laden  net  must  have  frozen  round  it  hard  as  steel. 
Tbeu  on  its  rising  and  swelling  out  again  into  its  globular  shape,  the 
frozen  ropes  bad  bent  to  their  new  position  with  a  crack  and  a  bang, 
and  jerked  the  car  in  so  doing. 

No  real  mishap  occurred,  the  famous  voyage  being  as  snccessfnl  as 
it  was  daring;  and  from  that  time  onwards  we  may  transfer  our  sole 
attention  to  English  enterprise,  and  in  particular  to  the  famous  career 
presently  to  be  borne  in  partnership  by  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Goxwell. 

If  Tennyson  was  a  born  poet,  Coxwell  was  born  an  aeronaut.  He 
could  not  exist  in  any  other  path  of  lite,  and  in  the  very  face  of  fortune 
quickly  took  first  rank  in  his  profession ;  while  Mr.  Glaisher,  from  early 
years  a  trained  observer  and  blessed  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  sel- 
dom eqnaled,  literally  threw  his  life  into  ballooning  ventures  in  the 
cause  of  science.  His  review  of  the  task  he  undertook,  its  difiScnlties, 
aud  at  the  same  time  its  possibilities,  is  a  commentary  on  his  workini; 
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yearR.  He  speaks  of  the  realm  of  air,  bis  fature  banting  ground,  as 
tbe  "great  laboratory  of  cb^nges  wbich  contain  tbe  germ  of  futnre 
discoveries  open  to  the  cheniist  and  meteorologist,  as  teaching  the  rela- 
tion to  life  of  different  heights,  and  as  holding  within  its  nameless 
shores  a  thousand  discoveries  to  be  developed  in  tbe  bands  of  physi- 
cists." We  shall  have  occasion  repeatedly  to  refer  to  his  metho<Is  and 
tbe  harvest  of  results  secured  by  hia  researches. 

A  word  slioold  here  be  said  as  to  tlie  capabilities  of  a  balloon  as  a 
craft  to  navigate  tbe  sky,  and  it  should  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Olaisher 
himself  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  futility  of  any  self-contained  mode 
of  steering.  A  vast  amoant  of  ingenuity  and  speculation  had  been 
bestowed  upon  this  problem,  which,  experimenters  bad  failed  to  see, 
admits  of  no  solution.  It  is  easy  to  nnderstand  how  theorist's  might 
start  on  false  premises  and  entertain  conceptions  that  were  hopeless  of 
fulfilment.  A  bird  flies  at  will  throagfa  tbe  air,  a  fish  directs  its  own 
course  in  the  stream ;  hence  it  was  nrge<i  that  a  balloon  should  be 
capable  of  guidance.  Tbe  essential  point  overlooked  was  the  radical 
difference  between  a  creature  endowed  with  enormons  natural  powers 
of  propalsion  relative  to  its  size  and  an  inert  balloon  in  tbe  natnre  of 
wbich  tbe  application  of  adequate  mecbanical  itower  is  an  impos- 
sibility. 

Let  us  examine  the  two  cases.  A  salmon  impelled  by  tbe  exigen- 
cies of  natnre  will  swim  for  miles  against  tbe  force  of  a  mountain 
stream,  and  even  leaping  the  waterfall  will  stem  and  struggle  tbroogb 
the  very  torrent  falling  headlong  from  above.  But  conceive.the  fish's 
bolk  compelled  to  aesome  tbe  splierical  form  of  a  balloon  and  tbe 
creatare  at  once  acqnires  an  irresistible  tendency  to  gyrate,  while  to 
proceed  in  any  way  different  from  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  stream 
wonid  need  its  muscular  exertion  increased  &  hundredfold.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  conceive  a  balloon  of  given  capacity  bailt  on  tbe  lines  of 
a  fish,  and  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  yon  have  then 
only  a  perfectly  nnwieldy  craft  of  inordinate  length,  and,  on  tbe  very 
face  of  it,  more  completely  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  Given 
a  balloon  poised  and  in  dead  calm,  and  theoretically  the  aeronaut  could 
propel  it  in  any  direction  by  the  mere  aid  of  a  lady's  fan,  bat  "  when 
tbe  breezes  blow  "  the  machine  becomes  simply  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  drift,  like  tbe  leaf  in  the  stream,  and  is  hnrried  onward 
literally  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  needs  no  pointing  out  that  a 
ship  under  sail  bears  no  analogy  soever  to  a  free  balloon.  The  ship  is 
propelled  by  the  motion  of  tbe  air,  while  it  is  held  under  control  and 
guidance  by  the  restraint  of  the  water;  bat  furnish  a  balloon  with 
both  sails  and  rudder  and,  freely  in  the  wind,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
first  will  add  nothing  to  its  speed,  and  tbe  second  will  in  no  way  affect 
its  coarse. 

In  tbe  one  case  only  of  when  a  balloon  is  flying  eo  low  that  a  trail 
rope  can  be  made  to  drag  on  the  gronnd,  it  can  be  and  has  been  made 
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subject  to  some  measare  of  guidance.  The  objections,  however,  to 
thnB  retarding  the  balloon's  motion  and  of  fetteriug  it  to  earth  are 
obvious,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences  liable  to  ensae  vben  such 
a  method  of  procedure  ia  adopted  across  private  property. 

The  only  direction  in  which  we  may  look  for  any  true  navigation  of 
the  air  woald  seem  to  lie  in  the  construction  of  aeroplanes,  or  floating 
machines,  operated  by  engines  of  great  power  and  relatively  extremely 
small  weight.  Until  snch  an  engineering  fact  may  have  been  accom- 
plished the  attention  of  aeronauts  must  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study 
of  air  currents,  and  the  force  and  drift  of  prevalent  winds,  and  with 
regard  to  this  a  great  deal  of  important  information  is  already  to  hand 
which  should  be  duly  noted. 

As  far  back  as  1840  Mr.  Charles  Green,  of  whose  skill  as  an 
aeronaut  we  have  already  spoken,  gave  it  as  tlie  result  of  his  expe- 
rience, gained  in  275  ascents,  that,  under  all  circumstances,  "  at  a 
certain  elevation,  varying  occasionally,  but  always  within  10,U00  feet 
of  the  earth,  a  current  from  the  west,  or  rather  fi-om  the  north  of 
west,  invariably  prevailed."  Indeed,  so  firmly  impressed  was  he  with 
the  correctness  of  bis  observation  in  this  respect  that  he  proposed  to 
attempt  a  balloon  flight  from  America  to  England,  in  which  he  was 
confident  of  success.  A  very  few  years  later  we  find  Mr.  Wise,  the 
then  equally  famous  aeronaut  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  seek- 
ing with  like  confidence  to  put  the  same  project  into  effect. 

But,  naturally,  where  such  constant  winds  prevail  there  must  be 
compensating  currents  found  elsewhere,  and  in  actual  fact  at  varying 
heights;  but  within  a  very  tew  miles  of  the  eartb  currents  are  often 
to  be  met  with  blowing  from  every  quarter  in  the  heavens. 

It  was  during  the  memorable  Nassau  voyage  already  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Oreeu  turned  bis  knowledge  of  such  currents  to  account  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Night  was  coming  on  apace,  and  after  passing 
Canterbury  with  the  sea  close  ahead  it  was  noticed  that  their  balloon 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  a  change  of  wind  that  would  bear  it 
out  to  the  German  Ocean.  But  their  skipper  had  already  mapped  out 
the  drift  of  accessible  currents,  and  consequently  rose  to  the  height  he 
deemed  needful,  with  the  result  that  he  at  once  regained  his  due 
course.  Mr.  Monek-Mason  writes  of  this  that  "  nothing  could  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  maneuver  or  the  success  with  which  the  balloon 
acknowledged  its  inflaence." 

A  very  similar  experience  befell  the  present  writer  during  the  paat 
summer  in  a  scientific  excursion  made  in  company  with  Ur.lt.  Lachlsn. 
The  ascent  took  place  in  the  sheltered  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  the  true  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  could  not  well  be  esti- 
mated, but  at  a  few  thousand  feet  a  moderate  current  was  reached 
making  steadily  for  the  southeast.  After  a  while,  however,  on  descend- 
ing near  the  ground  for  a  few  moments  over  Bromley,  and  agfun 
rapidly  ascending,  the  balloon  was  found  considerably  out  of  her  coarse, 
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bat  again  took  the  former  direction  due  to  the  higher  carrent.  After 
three  hoars  the  coast  of  Sussex  was  sightod  fast  approachiog,  and  it 
became  a  qaestion  in  the  mind  of  the  aeronaut,  Mr.  Percival  Spencer, 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  cross  the  channel.  The  project  was 
eventually  abandoned,  bnt  not  until  the' outskirts  of  Hastings  were 
reached,  and  the  old  part  of  the  town  lay  right  ahead,  stretching  down 
to  the  bare  cliff.  At  this  point,  therefore,  it  might  have  seemed  impos- 
sible to  avoid  either  descending  on  the  house  tops  or  being  carried  out 
to  sea.  The  altitude  was  over  8,000  feet  when  Mr.  Spencer  first  pulled 
the  valve  rope,  and  the  boases  were  already  vertically  underneath.  The 
descent  not  being  rapid,  the  balloon  still  sped  seaward  until  it  neared 
the  forest  of  chimney  stacks  aroond.  Here,  however,  it  was  canght 
by  a  breeze  blowing  stiffly  from  the  west,  and  rapidly  clearing  the  town 
was  brought  to  earth  in  Fairlig^ht  Glea.  The  stratagem  was  simply  a 
display  of  perfect  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  aeronaut,  who,  noting 
and  calculating  accurately  the  ground  carrent,  had  piloted  his  craft  to 
a  convenient  spot  which  he  had  fixed  on  from  nearly  2  miles  high. 

As  may  be  presumed  the  depth  of  different  currents  varies  vastly, 
bnt  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with  a  change  of  direction  before  the 
first  thousand  feet  is  reached.  Since,  then,  such  fiuctuations  are  all 
important,  and  also  all  primarily  due  to  relative  temperatures,  it 
lieoomes  the  first  care  of  the  scientific  aeronaut  to  record  continuously 
nil  changes  of  temperature  observed  at  different  heights,  ou  different 
ditya,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  For,  regulated  by  snch 
differences  of  temperature,  seen  or  unseen  columns  of  warm  moist  air, 
or  mist,  will  coustantly  rise  off  valleys,  or  woods,  or  crops,  while  return 
supplies  of  cooler  air  will  filter  down  to  earth  from  above,  and  in  this 
way  a  remarkable  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  needs  to  be 
investigated  to  be  fully  realized,  may  be  brought  about. 

Late  in  the  evening  and  far  on  into  the  night  the  explorer  of  the 
upper  regions  may  encodnter,  at  varying  and  uncertain  heights,  tracts 
of  warm  and  genial  air  whose  existence  conld  not  be  detected  from 
below,  or,  indeed,  from  any  observations  made  on  mountain  slopes. 
Mr.  (ilaisher  gives  an  interesting  .experience  of  an  ascent  of  some 
(i,O00  feet  which  he  made  over  verdant  Surrey,  on  a  late  May  evening 
just  before  sunset,  and  repeated  again  immediately  after  sunset. 
Starting  on  the  second  ascent  at  ten  minutes  past  8  the  temperature 
was  54°,  and  on  his  ascending  this  st«adily  declined,  bnt  not  so  rapidly 
lis  in  the  ascent  prior  to  sunset,  so  that  at  the  height  of  6,200  feet  the 
temperature,  though  only  35°,  was  6°  warmer  than  it  had  been  three- 
rjuarta'B  of  an  hoar  previously.  On  descending  to  4,500  feet,  however, 
it  had  increased  to  37°,  from  which  point  it  went  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  registering  47°  at  1,500  feet  and  54°  at  900  feet,  below  which 
height  it  again  declined  till  earth  was  reached. 

In  a  night  ascent  at  the  end  of  September  the  present  writei 
recorded  similar,  though    somewhat   more   changeful,  observations. 
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Leaving  tbe  earth  at  9.30,  the  tenii>eratnTe  rose  rapidly  up  to  500  feet, 
at  vhlcli  elevation  a  colder  stratum  vas  encoaiitered.  In  another  hun- 
dred feet  warmer  air  was  again  met  with,  after  which  a  second  and  a 
third  cold  stratum  was  found  and  passed,  beyond  which  the  air  grew 
sensibly  warmer,  reaching  60°  at  6,000  feet,  that  is,  some  16°  higher, 
probably,  than  the  earth  temperatare  at  that  momeQl. 

The  question,  then,  here  arises,  Do  warmer  layers  exist  above  an 
tnie  strata,  or-are  tJiere  rather,  floating  aloft  and  all  nnseen,  detached 
masses  of  a  warmer  air,  which,  if  visible,  would  resemble  a  mottled,  or 
patchy,  or  stratified  skyi  This  point  will  be  discussed  later  in  relation 
to  certain  phenomena  of  sound. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  though  the  diurnal  rise  and  fall — tbe 
vertical  ebb  and  flow,  as  it  were — of  atmospheric  currents  near  the 
earth's  surface  is  a  most  important  factor  demanding  thoroagh  esamt- 
nation,  it  is  yet  more  needful  to  trnce,  by  all  means  available,  the 
vaster  and  more  general  lateral  sweeps  of  the  ocean  depths  above. 
Valuable  information  respecting  such  winds  as  play  over  a  large  con- 
tinent has  been  gathered  from  systematic  observations  made  with  high 
flying  kites  in  America,  where  confirming  those  views  of  aeronauts 
already  mentioned,  it  has  been  found  that  at  considerable  elevations 
the  kites  have  usually  encountered  winds  blowing  from  the  west  while 
a  daily  rotation  of  shallower  winds  prevails  below.  A  remarkable 
characteristic,  moreover,  met  with  is  that  where  the  direction  of  snch 
winds  changes,  the  change  may  be  perfectly  abrupt.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  recorded  by  scientific  balloonists  that  they  find,  in  the  regions 
where  winds  of  different  directions  pass,  that  one  appears  actually  to 
drag  against  the  surface  of  the  other,  as  though  tolerating  no  interval 
of  calm  or  transition;  and  yet  a  more  striking  fact  is  that  a  very 
hurricane  may  brood  over  a  placid  atmosphere  with  a  clean-cut  surface 
of  demarcation  between  calm  and  storm. 

Mr.  Whymper,  watching  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  from  a  station  60 
miles  distant,  observed  a  violent  uprush  of  inky  vapor  ascend  quite 
vertically  through  serene  air  tilt,  as  be  judged,  it  bad  reached  an 
altitude  of  20,000  feet  above  tbe  crater,  or  twice  that  height  above  sea 
level.  At  that  point  it ''encountered  a  powerful  wind  blowing  from 
the  east,  and  was  rapidly  borne  toward  the  Pacific,  seeming  to  spread 
very  aligbtly,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  i-  drawn 
upon  an  otherwise  perfectly  clear  sky.  It  was  then  cnnght  by  wind 
from  tbe  north,  and,  borne  toward  him,  appeared  to  spread  quickly." 

It  is  not  only,  however,  when  winds  cross  at  diEferent  heights  that 
this  remarkable  cloae  restraint  within  their  own  limits  is  to  be  noticed. 
Even  on  the  same  level  contrary  winds  will  maintain  their  distinctive 
flow  more  determinedly  than  cross  currents  of  water  amid  stream. 
Thus,  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  found  on  mountain  heights  winds  turbulent 
and  unciinfined,  yet  holding  their  conrses  like  "rivers  within  their 
beds;"   so   again   the  French  aeronaub),  MM.  W.  de  Ponvielle  and 
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Gaston  Tissaodier,  use  almost  the  same  expTeseion  in  deBoribing  '*  a 
warm  river  which  flowed  for  a  whole  month  over  the  cloads." 

We  may  thus  draw  an  ontline  sketch  of  the  movements  of  the  great 
atmospheric  ocean,  ita  tides,  its  streams,  and  torrents,  bat  a  .jast 
examination  into  its  constitntion  goes  further  than  tbe  consideration 
of  temperatares  and  cnireiits.  Fully  as  important  as  either  is  the 
qnestion  of  humidity,  while  no  records  with  which  tbe  aeronant  has 
had  to  deal  are  more  ourions  or  more  iiistrnutive  than  those  that  come 
under  this  head. 

Going  back  to  the  times  which  witnessed  the  early  exploits  previ- 
ously mentioned,  we  find  Mr.  Monck-Masou  formulating  a  theory 
that  wbeu  rain  falls  and  sky  is  overcast  there  will  be  further  clond 
layers  above,  while  on  the  contrary,  when  no  rain  falls  and  the  sky 
is  overcast,  there  will  be  bine  sky  above.  Thirty  years  later  Mr. 
Glaisher  records  an  ascent  which,  while  lending  confirmation  to  this 
theory,  sapplies  other  noteworthy  observations.  It  had  been  a  calm, 
brilliant,  and  promising  Jnue  morning  till  noon,  when,  iu  a  manner 
common  enough  in  oar  snmmers,  cloads  had  suddenly  blown  ap  and 
darkened  the  sky  so  forbiddingly  that  a  very  hasty  departure  was 
made,  and,  with  great  lifting  power,  his  balloon  rose  4,000  feet  in  four 
.  minutes.  Passing  through  a  cold,  damp  otond  at  that  height,  he  found, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  farther  clouds  above,  and  at  9,000  feet 
the  air  was  full  of  the  sighing  of  the  wind  that  presages  storm.  At 
that  point,  however,  the  sun  shone  momentarily,  encouraging  the 
belief  that  clouds  would  soon  be  passed.  But  instead  of  this  the 
balloon  again  ascended  into  fog  mingled  with  fine  rain.  The  experi- 
enced aeronaut  and  meteorologist  now  seems  to  have  become  fairly 
astounded  at  his  results.  At  12,000  feet  he  entered  a  wet  fog,  grow- 
ing drier  at  15,000  feet;  then  the  sun  peeped  out,  and  then  again 
came  wet  fog.  A  thousand  feet  higher  the  fog  was  dry.  A  thousand 
feet  higher  yet  tbe  son  once  more  gleamed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
gave  place  to  fog,  growing  wetter,  but  soon  passed.  At  20,000  feet 
dense  clouds  were  still  overhead,  fringed  and  watery,  while  but  a 
little  higher  patches  of  bine  sky  appeared  with  floating  cirrus  far 
above. 

Contrasting  with  this  may  be  recorded  tbe  register  obtained  during 
the  late  e^eptional  summer  by  tbe  writer  in  a  series  of  ascents  in 
afternoon  and  night  boors  from  tbe  Crystal  Palace,  from  Newbury, 
and  from  Clifton,  which  showed  consistently  an  almost  uniformly  dry 
and  thirsty  condition  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  the  highest  altitude 
reached;  and  where  clouds  were  met  with  they  were  fast  thinning 
away.  Wandering  oloadlets  would  wend  along  and  vanish  into  air, 
like  the  steam  of  a  passing  train.  There  was,  however,  one  notable 
exception  daring  an  evening  in  mid-September,  when,  traversing 
Somersetshire  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  and  upward,  tbe  air, 
though    remaining    clear    as  before,  had  become  saturated  with  a 
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moisture  nnseen  and  nnaaspected,  but  which  proved  the  true  herald 
of  the  short  break  that  immediately  after  oocarred  in  the  hot,  dry 
season. 

A  fair  indication  of  the  moistore  present  in  a  clear  heaven  may, 
perhaps,  often  be  fonnd  in  the  tint  of  the  blue  sky — toned  to  gray  i» 
dry,  east  winds,  pale  during  continuance  of  drought,  and  deep  blue 
wlien  storms  are  iuimlDent.  However,  enongb  has  been  said  to  show 
that  we  must,  as  a  general  rule,  by  no  means  regard  even  our  clearest 
skies  as  homogeneous  or  aoiform.  Moisture  will  lie  aronud  or  above 
in  pools  or  shallow  seas,  and  close  observation  in  addition  to  delicate 
instrumental  aid  is  needed  to  measure  even  approximately  its  varying 
constitution.  But  there  is  a  subtler  test  that  now  claims  our  notice, 
and  which  is  capable  of  far  greater  development  than  has  been  accorded 
to  it.  A  few  records  gathered  &om  a  long  series  of  observations  will 
introduce  and  justify  this  new  division  of  our  subject. 

From  a  high  ridge  in  Berkshire  there  is  occasionally  to  be  heard 
the  sound  of  the  firing  of  guns  at  Aldershot,  3U  miles  to  the  eastward. 
These  gnus  are  chiefly  noticed  in  the  summer  time,  when  there  is  very 
rarely  an  east  wind  to  help  the  sound.  Occasionally  the  reports  are 
mistaken  for  distant  thunder,  and  thus  caose  alarm  at  a  time  when  hay 
harvest  is  in  progress.  There  is,  however,  a  saying  iu  the  district  that 
the  "  gnus  are  worse  than  thunder,"  and  this  because  they  forecast 
not  a  passing  or  local  storm,  bat  rather  the  approach  of  generally 
nnisettled  weather.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  it  is  a  contiiinity  of  an 
uniform  moisture- laden  air  stretching  across  that  part  of  the  country 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The  testimony  of  seamen  and 
other  trained  observers  goes  to  show  that  homogeneous  moist  air  or 
mist  is  the  readiest  vehicle  of  sound;  that  dry  air  seldom  or  never 
conveys  sound  so  readily;  while  an  atmosphere  of  varying  density 
renders  all  sound  capricious. 

From  a  sheltered  quiet  lawn  the  Aldershot  guns  had  not  been 
noticed  all  through  the  late  summer  until  for  on  in  one  afternoon  in 
the  middle  of  August,  when  their  sound  rolled  out  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, the  weather  to  all  appearance  remaining  unchanged  and  the 
barometer  standing  firm  and  high.  In  the  night,  however,  thunder 
was  heard  for  some  two  hours,  the  first  time  for  many  weeks,  and  in 
the  morning  the  guns  were  heard  again  more  distinctly  than  before. 
In  this  case  sound  had  been  the  clearest,  and,  indeed,  the  only  telltale 
of  a  humid  layer  of  the  atmosphere  brooding  over  the  countryside. 

Arguing,  however,  by  tlie  light  of  such  statistics  as  have  been 
given  above,  there  was  no  proof  here  of  the  true  condition  of  the  air 
at  higher  elevations;  but,  as  it  happened,  only  three  days  previously, 
the  writer,  daring  ^n  aerial  trip,  had  had  occasion  to  not*  some 
remarkable  acoustic  conditions  prevailing  aloft.  Weather  conditions, 
as  indicated  by  hot  sann  and  clear  skies,  by  readings  of  t«mperatare 
and  pressure,  remained,  indec<l,  unchanged,  bat  there  had  been  iudi> 
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catioDs  of  diBturbance  overnight,  and  at  Earl's  Court,  for  two  bonis 
before  closiug  time,  the  captive  balloon  had  had  to  be.  hauled  down. 
Still  OQ  the  day  in  question  tbere  was.  nothing  of  a  nature  unusual 
save  a  fitful,    gusty  wind,  and,  perhaps,  a  feeling  of  languor  in  the  au*. 

The  ascent  was  made  at  4  p.  m.  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the 
balloon's  course  lay  dire<;tly  over  London  at  a  mean  height  of  4,000  feet. 
Tlie  thermometer  indicated  nothing  abnormal,  there  being  a  f»]]  of 
half  n  dozen  degrees  in  the  dry  bulb,  and  au  amount  of  general 
moi.stuie,  shown  by  the  wet,  comparable  with  that  reeorded  below 
previously  to  starting,  only  fluctuating  constautly  within  small  limits. 
One  matter  of  consideration  only  was  remarkable,  namely,  sound,  and 
this  was  noteworthy  by  its  absence.  The  cheer  of  the  crowd  lost  its 
wonted  heartinees,  lesser  sounds  were  mute,  even  whistles  forgot  their 
shrillness,  and  the  raucoos  rattle  of  tbe  giant  city  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  dull  hum.  Bat  not  till  the  quiet  country  to  tbe  north  of  London 
was  reached  did  the  full  measure  of  acoustical  opacity  in  the  atmos- 
phere betray  itself.  Tbis  is  well  tested  by  means  of  echo.  A 
hunting-horn  forms  a  convenient  instniiiient  for  evoking  echoes,  and 
very  f^quently  it  is  easy  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  blast  returned  to  a 
balloon  across  an  interval  of  upward  of  '2,i\00  feet.  Of  course  the 
nature  of  the  country  over  which  the  aeronaut  is  traveling  at  the 
moment  greatly  intlueoces  the  result.  The  waves  of  sound  recoil  from 
trees  more  readily  than  from  fields,  most  readily  of  all  from  the  snrface 
of  still  water;  but  days  have  been  found  when  fields  in  open  country, 
irrespective  of  their  character,  have  clearly  responded  to  the  horn, 
thougfa  lying  a  full  half  mile  below.  Therewas,  then,  much  significance 
iu  the  fact  that  on  the  day  now  being  described  echoes  refused  to  be 
aroused  even  at  tbe  range  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  The  explanation 
apparently  lay  in  the  unequal  nature  of  the  medium  through  which 
tbe  sound  had  to  travel.  The  air  was  presumably,  as  it  were,  broken 
up  in  patches,  and  barred  the  passage  of  sound  much  as  glass  when 
broken  up  will  impede  the  passage  of  light.  We  may,  indeed,  conceive 
tbe  air  to  have  been  invisibly  mottled,  after  the  manner,  say,  of  a  finely 
divided  mackerel  sky;  a  transient  condition  of  things,  no  doubt,  and 
we  apparently  see  bow  three  days  later  the  moister  masses  had  settled 
in  a  general  low-lying  layer. 

We  may  here  note  that  Mr,  Glaisher's  published  statements  with 
regard  to  sonnds  heard  from  a  balloon  are  interesting  and  valuable. 
He  reports  that  tbe  whistle  of  a  train  is  audible  at  10,000  feet,  the  train 
itself  at  8,200;  the  bark  of  a  dog  at  5,900;  shouting  of  men  and  women 
at  6,000,  and  so  on ;  bat  since  the  writing  of  that  report,  atmospheric 
refraction  and  reflection  of  sound  have  become  established  facts.  So 
also  tbe  strengthening  of  sound  by  resonance;  its  extinctioH  by  inter- 
ference, and  that  curious  modification  it  occasionally  undergoes  whereby 
the  same  sounds  may  vary  in  relative  intensity  on  difi'erent  days. 

No  more  important  inquiry  can  come  within  the  province  of  the  aero- 
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naiit  than  as  to  the  mode  and  meaBare  in  which  his  own  proper  element 
conveys  the  sounds  we  hear,  and  mayhap  qnenohes  those  sounds  we 
don't  hear.  Some  avenue  of  sound-  through  the  void  below  has  some- 
times admitted,  for  a  moment  only,  the  Htraius  of  a  band  or  clang  of  a 
bell,  which  the  next  moment  has  been  lost  utterly.  Sometimes,  far 
beyond  its  proper  range,  some  noise  from  earth  has  been  caught  in  the 
hollow  of  a  cloud,  as  by  a  sonnding-board,  and  concentrated  loudly 
upon  the  ear  of  the  balloonist.  Sometimes  an  intervening  clond  far 
down  has  damped  the  roar  of  a  train  more  effectually  than  even  the 
muss  of  a  hill  has  done,  when  the  train  had  been  burrowing  through  a 
tnnnel. 

In  all  cases,  with  one  possible  exception,  sounds  heard  aloft  lose 
reverberation.  Mr.  Whymper  describes  thnnder  on  the  mountain  side 
as  uttering  a  "  single  bang,"  so  to  a  voyager  in  the  sky  will  a  gun  on 
Plumstead  Marsh  speak  with  a  single  yelp.  But  Professor  TyDda]l,on 
one  occasion,  couviuced  himself  and  those  who  stood  around  him  that 
reverberation  could  be  found  in  empty  air,  and  that  echo  can  be 
returned  from  an  acoustic  clond  invisible  to  the  eye.  This  interesting 
point  is  being  investigated  by  the  aeronaut,  with  results  that  will 
shortly  be  more  complete.  Unquestionably  the  entire  pbysics  of  the 
firmament  will  shortly  have  undergone  the  closest  scrutiny,  its  compo- 
sition, the  proportion  of  newly  found  constituents  at  highest  accessible 
elevations,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  holds,  the  measurements  of 
its  electricity,  the  condition  and  character  of  matter  in  suspension,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  germs.  These  are  questions  all  important,  and 
on  which  many  facts  have  been  amassed,  but  on  which  it  may  be  pre- 
mature to  generalize. 

Tlie  balloon  has  now  to  be  recognized  as  an  indispensable  observa- 
tory. In  some  ways  it  affords  the  student  of  astronomy  and  optics 
opportunities  which  can  not  be  gained  in  any  station  on  earth.  The 
extraordinary  brilliance  and  steadiness  of  celestial  objects  viewed  by 
optical  aid  from  a  balloon  10,U00  or  12,000  feet  above  sea  level  must 
be  seen  to  be  realized.  Indeed,  from  half  that  height  the  full  moon, 
regarded  through  an  ordinary  field  glass,  becomes  an  object  intolerable 
to  gaze  upon.  But  thecase  is  far  otherwise  on  mountain  observatories, 
which  can  not  be  wholly  free  from  disturbing  currents  or  from  that 
peculiar  stratum  of  air  always  and  everywhere  clinging  to  earth. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  how  many  questions  can  be  dealt  with  to  great 
advantage  from  higher  and  purer  regions.  Most  important  data  are 
being  gathered  bearing  on  refracti^)!!  as  influenced  by  altitude,  by 
temperature  and  humidity.  Spectroscopic  observatious  taken  from  the 
earth,  and  again  a  few  minutes  later  from  some  thousands  of  feet  above, 
are  destined  to  throw  very  valuable  light  on  those  lines  which  have 
simply  a  telluric  origin.  Again,  many  doubtful  observations  ueeding 
low  powers,  and  hitherto  made  from  earth,  will  receive  a  crucial  test 
when  repeated  from  above;  and  rare  phenomena,  such  as  a  total  solar 
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eclipse  or  shower  of  meteors,  too  often  hid  from  the  observer  below, 
can  hardly  escape  the  view  of  the  voyager  above  the  clouds.  It  is  even 
reasonable,  indeed,  to  hope  that  the  corona  may  be  photographed 
withoat  eclipse. 

Some  little  special  training,  no  doubt,  is  needed  in  the  observer 
himself.  He  has  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  somewhat  cramped 
quarters  within  which  he  is  confined;  not  less  to  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  and  to  the  fact  that  his  observatory  seldom  remains  for  a 
single  moment  in  any  one  position.  He  learns  only  by  experience  not 
to  encamber  himself  with  superfluous  apparatus  and  uot  tn  attempt 
too  much  or  too  varied  work  on  any  one  voyage.  It  is  noteworthy,  too, 
how  much  incongruity  is  found  in  the  experiences  of  different  indi- 
viduals. To  one,  on  ascending,  the  earth  will  seem  to  recede  from 
beneath  and  hollow  itself  out,  as  it  were,  into  a  basin  bonuded  only  by 
the  horizon.  To  another  no  optical  illusion  is  noticeable,  and  the  earth, 
from  all  considerable  heigbts,  will  appear  only  as  a  dead  level.  With 
many,  but  by  no  means  all,  aerial  travelers,  when  rapidly  ascending 
or  descending,  there  may  be  a  certain  feeling  of  distress  in  the  ears, 
interfering  more  or  less  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  but  transient  and 
generally  relieved  by  the  mere  act  of  swallowing. 

On  clear  days,  as  higher  altitudes  are  reached,  all  voyagers  will  be 
conscious  of  such  sensations  as  are  experienced  on  mountain  heights, 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  appearing  almost  capable  of  blistering  the 
skin,  even  though  the  air  grow  very  sensibly  colder.  There  will  be  few, 
also,  who  will  not  own  to  a  great  exhilaration  of  spirits,  which  renders 
the  task  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  strict  observational  work  some- 
what difficult  and  irksome.  Some  striking  feature  of  the  shifting  pano- 
rama, some  opening  fairy  scene  in  the  heavenly  glories  of  cloudland,  will 
almost  irresistibly  divert  the  attention. 

It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  these  indesmbable  beauties  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  photography  and  can  never  be  done  justice  to 
by  artist's  brush.  With  the  startling  suddenuess  of  a  transformation 
scene  there  will  sometimes  barst  on  the  view  a  vision  of  aenal  Alps  ot 
purest  snow  and  limitless  in  range;  towering  mountains  and  deep 
ravines,  rooks  with  yawning  chasms,  giving  place  to  trne  castles  in  the 
air  with  frowning  battlements,  dissolving  in  their  turn  into  fbrests  of 
towers,  domes,  and  spires,  and  all  the  while  the  beholder  is  oonscioua 
that  this  is  not  illusion,  but  a  reality  of  his  new  home,  and  that  for  the 
time  he  himself  is  a  naturalized  inhabitant  of  the  sky. 

Later  ou  fresh  conditions  unknown  on  earth  will  commonly  prevail. 
The  snn,  hastening  to  the  west,  seems  loath  to  withdraw  his  warmth, 
and  as  the  distance  becomes  swallowed  up  in  gloom  and  shades  grow 
darker  beneath  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  rawness  of  evening  is 
absent,  and  the  night  grows  genial  instead  of  chilL 

One  special  peculiarity  in  daylight  ascents,  always  more  or  less 
pronounced,  bas  to  be  reckoned  with  iu  taking  photographs  or  making 
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visaal  observatioDs  of  any  sceiies  below,  viz,  the  haze  that  veils  the 
lower  levels  from  the  traveler  aloft.  This  is  a  true  physical  f^t,  and 
due  to  tbe  partieles  of  low-lying  matter  iii  suspension,  which,  prssent- 
iri);  their  snu-lit  surfaces  toward  ao  observer  above,  create  a  glare  to 
his  vision,  while  to  aiiotfaer  observer  on  the  earth  tbe  same  dust  motes, 
presenting  only  their  shaded  sides,  do  not  betray  their  presence  save 
by  somewhat  diminishing  the  direct  light  of  the  sky.  On  one  occasion, 
when  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height  above  tbe  Crystal 
Palace,  with  the  sun  bright  overhead,  dense  wbite  cloud  wreaths 
entirely  oblit«rated  the  scene  below,  yet  visitors  in  the  Palace  grounds 
continued  to  watch  the  balloon,  but  half  hidden  in  what  appeared  to 
them  only  the  thinnest  summer  cloudlet. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  drawback  to  ballooning  in  onr  own  country 
is  the  very  limited  territory  over  which  it  can  be  practiced.  A  gale 
blowing  60  or  70  miles  an  hour  would  render  a  voyager  above  tbe 
clouds  soon  liable  to  be  carried  out  to  sea  without  his  knowledge,  and 
unless  he  can  see  stationary  objects  below  he  is  usually  quite  ignorant 
of  his  rate  of  travel.  Re  is,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  nnconscione  of 
all  wind  or  of  any  motion  of  bis  own  vessel,  until,  with  anchor  cast 
overboard,  she  at  length  strikes  earth.  It  is  then  in  rough  weather 
that  delicate  instruments  are  apt  to  take  barm.  It  is  then  that  fellnn- 
passengers,  for  mutual  safety,  must  stick  by  their  craft  and  hold  on 
well  together.  In  other  words,  it  is  then  that  tbe  fiin  begins.  And 
maybe,  riding  steeplechase  with  a  cripple  balloon,  bowling  over  oiK>n 
country  before  a  stiff  wiud,  yields  little  in  excitement  te  a  brush  with 
the  Pytchley. 

Such,  however,  must  be  considered  record  occasions.  The  more 
common  experience  on  descending  is  to  approach  the  earth  with  an 
onward  dight  no  faster  than  pursuing  peasants  can  run.  Speed  in 
general  is  in  proportion  to  elevation.  On  the  occasion  just  referred 
to,  the  balloon  in  question  remained  hovering  over  the  Crystal  Palace 
grounds,  and  apparently  over  the  same  spot  in  the  grounds,  for  some 
twenty  minutes,  till,  as  altitude  increased,  the  whole  iiiclosnre  had,  to 
all  appearance,  shrunk  together  to  the  dimensions  of  a  toy  model, 
when  tbe  balloon  began  to  draw  away  at  a  steadily  increasing  rate,  and 
reached  Bainham  in  Essex  at  an  average  speed  of  T  miles  an  hour. 

To  pursue  aerial  travel  at  its  best  it  will  perhaps  be  agreed  that  a 
height  not  exceeding  3,000  or  4,000  feet  will  be  most  convenient,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  balloon  never  maintains  for  long  the  same 
altitude.  Beaching  regions  of  less  atmospheric  pressure,  and  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same,  a  portion  of  gas  escapes,  causing  tbe 
balloon  to  descend  until  checked  by  discharge  of  ballast,  when  it  again 
changes  its  motion,  and  like  an  unsteady  balance,  oscillates  above  and 
below  its  true  level  of  equilibrium. 

For  eye  observations  of  earth  no  higher  altitudes  need  be  desired. 
Clouds  not  intervening,  tbe  distance  for  30  miles  will  often  be  distinctly 
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deliuecl  while  mauy  huudreilH  of  mjuare  inileB  lie  displuyetl  on  it  map  hi 
whicli  every  detail  is  deliueated,  and  ofteu  thrown  iuto  strong  relief  of 
light  and  uLadow.  Uairyiog  over  town  and  village,  over  patchwork 
tields  and  wood  aud  river,  the  shadow  of  the  balloon  itself  may  com- 
tDouly  be  traced,  aud  ever  and  anon  stray  meesages  from  earth  will 
leach  the  car.  The  shriek  of  a  distant  train,  the  hoar  tolled  out  from 
some  church  tower,  even  the  musical  murmur  of  the  woods  far  down; 
and  though  the  air  aronnd  is  bereft  of  bird  or  insect  life,  a  wandering 
ball  of  thistledown  may  come  doating  upward  borne  on  some  unseen 
current. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  many  capabilities  of  a  balloou, 
while,  on  the  other  baud,  its  disail vantages  are  far  more  apparent  than 
real.  Its  daoger  is  greatly  exaggerated.  With  due  care  and  caution  a 
voyage  through  the  air  carries  no  greater  risk  than  a  voyage  by  sea. 
Many  times  from  want  of  care,  or  else  through  emergency,  a  balloon 
has  been  brought  precipitately  to  eartb,  but  under  these  <iircum stances 
in  far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  collapsing  silk  has  formed  a  natural 
parachute  and  saved  the  voyagers  from  harm. 

There  are  other  chances,  too,  iu  cases  of  mishap,  still  in  favor  of  the 
aeronaat.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Ooxwell,  falling  half  a  mile  with  a 
broken  valve,  landed  scathless  iu  an  apple  tree. 
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I'llE  TUNDRAS  AND  STEPPKS  OF  PREHISTORIC  EUROPE.' 


By  Prof.  James  Geikib,  D.CL^  LL.D.,  F.E.8. 
(With  map.) 


We  are  all  familiar  witb  the  general  couclasion  arrived  at  by  geologists 
tbat  our  earth  has  experienced  many  cliuiatic  changes.  There  have 
been  tiniea  wheu  genial  conditions  ranged  up  to  the  highest  latitudes, 
and  times  also  wtieu  the  cold  of  the  arctic  regions  descended  to  wiiai 
is  now  our  tectperate  zone.  The  cause  or  canses  of  those  remark- 
able vicissitudes  still  bafHe  research.  Many  explanations  have  been 
advanced — some  highly  improbable,  others  perhaps  more  likely,  while 
of  yet  others  it  may  be  said  tltat  possibly  they  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  truth.  But  no  one  theory  or  hypothesis  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
general  assent,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  at  present  concern  ourselves 
with  any.  In  place  of  reviewing  hypotheses  and  speculations,  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  a,  survey  of  certain  facts  connected  with  the  later  geo- 
logical history  of  our  (ioutineut,  the  meaning  of  which  is  more  or  less 
apparent.  The  evidence  referred  to  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Middle 
Europe  has  within  the  human  i>eriod  experienced  conditions  such  as 
now  obtain  in  the  tundras  and  barren  grounds  of  circumpolar  regions. 
When  these  conditions  passed  away,  the  central  and  west-central 
areas  of  onr  continent  became  steppe  lands,  comparable  as  regards 
olimate  to  the  subarctic  steppes  of  southeast  Russia  and  sonthwest 
Siberia. 

As  geologists  reason  from  the  present  to  the  past,  it  will  be  well  to 
take  first  a  brief  glance  at  those  regious  of  the  globe  where  at  present 
tnndra  and  steppe  conditJons  respectively  prevail.  When  we  have 
realized  the  salient  characters  of  those  regions,  and  the  nature  of  their 
floras  and  faunas,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  nnderstand  the 
bearing  of  the  geological  evidence. 

I  A  leotore  delivered  before  the  Royal  Diiblin  Society,  Haroh  9, 1898.  Those  inter- 
eated  in  the  subject  of  this  lecture  will  flnrt  it  fully  disciused  by  Professor  Nehring 
Id  bis  work  Veber  Tondren  und  Steppen.  See  also,  for  farther  Information  and 
for  roferenoes  to  other  anthorities,  The  Great  Ice  Age,  Chapter  XXXVIII.  Reprinted 
froni  The  Soottish  Geographical  Magastine,  Vol.  XIV,  Nos.  6  and  7,  Jnne  and  Jnly, 
1898.  pp.  281-357. 
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The  arctic  lands  of  Earaaia  and  ^orth  America  show  two  well- 
marked  Koues — a  zone  of  treeless  wastes  bordering  the  Polar  Sea,  fmd 
a  coniferous  forest  zone  lying  immediately  to  the  south.  The  treeless 
wastes  are  known  as  tnndras  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  as  barren 
grounds  in  North  America.  These  form  plains  uf  immense  extent,  but 
of  very  nneqaal  width  from  north  to  south.  In  Eurasia  they  lie  for  the 
most  part  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  while  in  North  America  tbey 
range  upon  the  whole  conHiderably  farther  south,  reaching  the  sixtieth 
parallel  ou  the  west«m  shores  of  Bndson  Bay.  Their  sontbera 
boundary,  however,  is  in  both  Old  and  New  Worlds  exceedingly  irreg- 
nlar.  Where  the  flat  lands  are  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  north- 
ern blasts,  tundra  conditions  advance  far  to  the  south,  invading  the 
forest  zone  in  narrower  or  broader  stretches.  Indeed,  even  within  the 
region  of  arctic  forests  isolated  patches  and  wider  areas  of  tundra  are 
encountered.  In  other  places  more  sheltered  from  the  fierce  winds 
coming  from  the  i>olar  seas,  the  arctic  forests  in  their  turn  cucroach 
upon  the  tundras,  so  as  nearly  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  frozen  ocean. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yenesei,  the  Khatanga,  the 
Olenek,  the  Lena,  and  other  North  Siberian  rivers.  Similarly  in  North 
America  the  arctic  forests  straggle  down  the  valleys  of  the  Mackenzie 
and  other  rivers  to  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Mosses  and  lichen»  form  the  prevailing  vegetation  of  the  tundras — 
marshes  and  bogs  extending  over  vast  areas  in  spring  and  summer, 
while  the  less  marshy  tracts  are  carpeted  ^vith  gray  lichens.  Here  and 
.  there,  too,  in  sltelt^red  spots,  dwarf  birch  and  willow  scrub  sprinkle 
the  surface  or  flourish  in  denser  masses,  and  ever  and  anon  more  or  less 
wide  stretches  of  meadow  put  in  an  appearance.  Now  and  again  the 
interminable  plains  give  place  to, rolling  ground,  the  low  bills  and 
knolls  being  not  infrequently  clothed  with  dwarf  trees.  No  hard 
and  fost  line,  indeed,  can  be  drawn  between  the  tnndras  and  the  arctic 
forests.  The  two  regions  not  only  interoscnlate,  but  numerous  oases  of 
trees  are  encountered  io  the  tnndras  along  their  southern  margin, 
while  equally  numerous  patches  of  tundra,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
met  with  farther  sonth  within  the  arctic  Koue.  It  may  be  added  that 
in  northern  Siberia  bare  rocky  hills  and  mountains^highly  fissured, 
and  showing  many  gullies,  ravines,  and  di^bris-strewn  valleys — now 
and  again  treak  the  nniformity  of  a  tuudra  landscape. 

A  word  or  two  now  as  to  the  characteristic'animals  of  the  tnndran 
and  barren  grounds.  First  among  these  come  the  arctic  lemmings. 
They  feed  on  grass  roots  and  stalks,  mosses,  reindeer  linchens,  and  tht^ 
shoots  of  the  dwarf  birch,  ibr  which  in  winter  they  tunnel  through  the 
turf  or  under  the  snow.  The  banded  lemming  is  an  especially  charac- 
teristic form,  since  it  is  confined  to  the  maritime  tracts  of  Eurasia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  corresponding  areas  of  North  America,^ 
and  is  never  met  with  in  the  forest  zone.  The  Obi  lemming  has  a 
similar  distribution,  but  ranges  somewhat  farther  south,  and  ijot  (juite 
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KM  (ill-  iiortli,  as  tbc  banded  lemining.  Tlie  arctiu  fox  ia  anotber  cbarnc- 
terJKtic  member  of  tbe  tundra  fauna,  having  a  bigb  nortbern  rauge. 
It  ocoaaioually  wanders  soutb  to  tbe  sistietb  pasrallel,  but  that  ia  only 
in  treeless  regions,  for  it  everywhere  avoids  the  foreat,  seeming  io 
prefer  the  barest  and  moat  aterile  lands.  Another  commoD  denizen  of 
tbe  tundraa  ia  tbe  arctic  or  mountain  bare.  This  is  the  same  species 
so  commonly  met  with  above  the  limits  of  tbe  forests  in  the  mountains 
of  temperate  Europe:  A  closely  allied  form  (polar  hare)  frequents  the 
barrens  of  Iforth  America.  The  reindeer  mast  also  be  included  iu  tbe 
tundra  faunsi,  although  iu  winter  it  ranges  far  into  tbe  forest  soue. 
The  muskox,  formerly  a  native  of  Eurasia,  is  now  confined  to  North 
America.  Like  the  arctic  fox  it  avoids  the  forests,  ranging  north  of 
these  from  the  the  sixtieth  parallel  up  to  the  highest  latitudes. 

Sucb  are  the  most  cliaracteristic  mammals  of  the  tundras.  There 
are  many  other  animals,  however,  which  frequent  tbe  same  regions, 
more  especially  in  summer.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  glutton, 
voles,  ermine,  weasel,  wolf,  common  fox,  and  brown  bear.  The  summer 
visitors  also  include  a  vast  host  of  birds,  especially  water  birds. 

The  climate  of  all  these  northern  plains  is  extreme-ytbd  winter  tem- 
perature falling  upon  an  average  to  21°  below  zero,  while  in  summer 
tbe  average  temi}eratnre  is  about  50^  F.  The  actual  range  in  certain 
regions  irtof  course  considerably  greater.  These  conditions  necessarily 
give  rise  to  annual  migrations.  Only  a  few  mammals,  as  we  have  seen, 
brave  the  long  winter  of  tbe  tandras,  where  river  and  lake  are  often 
frozen  solid,  and  the  whole  land  is  sheeted  in  snow.  Dnriufi;  the  great 
frosts  the  air  is  remarkably  still,  but  as  winter  draws  to  a  close  storms 
of  wind  and  snow  become  frequent.  Wide  regions  are  then  often  swept 
bare,  and  the  snow  is  blown  into  every  abrupt  hollow  and  depression  in 
the  plains,  and  into  the  gullies  and  ravines  of  the  hills,  where  it  becomes 
so  beaten  as  often  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man.  Not  only  snow,  bnt 
sand  and  dust,  are  thus  swept  forward.  Tbevsand  and  dnst  are  no 
doubt  largely  obtained  from-  tbe  gresA  river  valleys  and  deltas,  bnt  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  is  derived  also  from  the  bare  rocky  hills  and 
monntains,  which  in  many  places  diversify  the  surface  of  the  circnm- 
polar  plains.  Froat  ia  a  great  pulverizer  of  rocks,  not  only  splitting 
them  into  fragments,  but  disintegrating  their  aurfacea  into  grit,  sand, 
and  dust.  It  is  remarkable  how  in  tbe  highest  northern  regions  the 
surface  of  the  snow  ofteh  .becomes  discolored  with  fine  sand  and  <last 
derived  in  this  way  from  exposed  rock  surfaces. 

We  need  not  enter  into  further  details  as  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  tnndraa.  It  will  be  snfBcient  to  sum  up  here  the  points  which 
are  most  deserving  of  our  attention.    Briefly  they  are  these: 

1.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  tundras  are  extreme,  and  necessi- 
atate  annual  migrations. 

2.  The  flora  is  represented  chiefly  by  mosses  and  lichens.  Here  and 
there,  however,  tracts  of  grassy  meadow  ocoor,  while  inlets  and  oases 
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of  dwarf  trees  oad  acnib,  chieHy  biroli,  willow,  juniper,  aod  conifers, 
not  infreqaeDtly  appear  aloDg  the  sontherii  margin  of  the  tundras. 

3.  The  most  characteristic  animal  forms  are  lemmings,  arctic  fox, 
arctic  hare,  musk  ox,  and  reindeer.  Of  common  occurrence  also  are 
varions  voles,  ermine,  and  weasel.  Their  range,  however,  is  hardly  so 
far  north,  and  they  go  much  farther  south.  So  again  the  wolf,  tlie 
ubiquitons  common  fox,  and  the  brown  bear,  are  frequent  visitants 
rather  than  common  denizens  of  the  tundras. 

4.  In  summer  many  of  the  animals  just  named  push  farther  north, 
while  swarms  of  birds  (especially  water  birds)  visit  every  part  of  the 


5.  Lastly,  in  winter,  storms  of  snow  and  dast  are  common. 

We  may  now  take  a  similar  brief  glance  at  the  steppe  lands  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  regions  included  under  this  head  show  considerable 
variety.  Some  steppes  are  mere  desert  wastes  while  others  are  fertile 
tracts  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Many  are  low  plains,  others  are 
elevated  plateaus,  the  former  having  a  subarctic,  the  latter  a  subtrop- 
ical climate;  and  between  low  and  high  steppes  many  gradations  are 
met  with.  All  are  more  or  less  characterized  by  an  extreme  range 
of  temperature.  The  steppes  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
however,  are  the  generally  low  grassy  plains  which  Professor  Nehring 
designates  the  subarctic  steppes.  These  occupy  wide  areas  in  south- 
east Russia  and  southwest  Siberia,  extending  between  the  middle  coarse 
of  the  Volga  and  that  of  the  Irtysch.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  supiiose 
that  these  steppes  are  throughout  all  their  extent  treeless  plains.  In 
many  places  chains  and  irregular  groups  of  hills  diversify  the  surface, 
while  here  and  there  trees  of  varions  kiuds,  such  as  pines,  larches, 
birches,  oaks,  limes,  alders,  willows,  wild  apples,  and  others,  are  more 
or  less  plentiful.  Many  of  the  woods  are  mere  oases,  extending  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  aud  streams,  or  clustering  around  the  margins  of 
fresh-water  lakes.  In  southeast  Kussia  the  boundary  between  the 
8tep|>e8  and  the  forest  lands  is  very  irregnlar — the  two  regions  con- 
srantly  interosculate. 

The  climate  of  these  subarctic  steppes  is  qnite  continental,  the  sum- 
mer being  relatively  warm  and  the  winter  relatively  cold.  The  average 
temperature  in  January  hardly  exceeds  3°  F.  while  that  of  July  is  at 
least  70°.  Again,  the  rainfall  is  very  uncertain.  lu  some  years  it  i8 
excessive,  in  others  meager,  while  occasionally  it  altogether  fails.  With 
the  approach  of  spring  vegetation  rapidly  develops,  becoming  rank 
and  luxuriant,  bat  with  the  beat  of  summer  it  quickly  fades  and  withers 
away.  Severe  frost,  and  f)%quently  heavy  snowstorms,  characterize 
the  winter.  In  sncfa  areas  as  are  more  or  less  wooded  the  climate  is 
somewhat  less  continental,  the  summers  being  relatively  less  dry  aud 
the  winters  not  so  cold.  But  even  in  those  wooded  regions  the  seasons 
are  strongly  contrasted.  In  general,  we  may  say  the  st«ppe  lands  in 
summer  are  proetically  rainless.    The  ground  is  thus  parched  and  burnt 
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Up,  SO  that  sand  aud  dust  rise  with  every  wiud,  and  as  the  open  plains 
are  ofteo  swept  by  summer  bUraiis,  vast  quantities  of  loose  materials 
are  transported  from  place  to  place,  and  here  and  there  accumnlate 
in  hollows  and  depressions,  or  come  to  rest  in  the  lee  of  sheltering  rocks 
and  hills.  In  winter,  if  little  snow  has  fallen,  the  unprotected  ground 
is  similarly  scoured  by  the  tempests,  dnst,  sand,  and  even  small  stone 
being  carried  forward.  Thns  both  in  summer  and  winter  sand  and 
dust  storms  play  an  importaut  rdle,  and  loose  materials  are  piled  up  to 
great  depths  in  valleys,  and  in  the  ravines,  fissures,  and  crevices  of  the 
rocky  bills. 

As  a  rule  these  heaps  and  sheets  of  drifted  sand  and  duat  show  little 
or  no  arrangtmeiit,  although  now  and  again  some  trace  of  bedding  may 
appear.  Should  they  chance  to  become  well  covered  with  snow  in 
winter,  then,  when  warmth  returns  and  the  snow  gmdually  melts  away, 
plants  quickly  spring  up,  and  the  heaps  become  fixed  and  cease  to  drift. 
It  is  obvious  that  not  infrequently  land  shells,  and  often  enough  the 
remains  of  mammals,  must  be  entombed  in  such  wiud-blowa  materials. 

In  winter,  however,  it  is  snow  more  commonly  than  dost  that  drifts 
before  the  wiud.  The  great  snowstorms  of  the  subarctic  steppes  are 
quite  as  terrible  as  those  of  the  tundras.  No  life  can  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  blizzards,  and  many  are  the  disasters  on  record.  Thus  in 
1827  all  the  flocks  and  herds  that  wandered  over  the  steppes  between 
the  Volga  and  the  TJrals  perished  in  one  great  sturm.  According  to  the 
Government  report  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Kirghiz  amounted  to 
10,500  camels,  280,500  horses,  30,480  cattle,  and  1,012,000  sheep.  Not 
many  years  pass  withont  some  disaster  of  this  kind,  and  when  the  snow 
has  melted  away,  hundreds  of  cattle,  often  far  strayed,  may  be  found 
huddled  together  in  one  place — some  sn^bcated,  ftozen,  or  starved  to 
death,  others  drowned  in  the  creeks  and  ravines  in  which  they  bad 
Vainly  sou^'ht  for  refuge  from  the  blast.  Now  we  can  readily  conceive 
how  the  carcasses  miglit  eventually  be  buried  under  drifted  sand  and 
dust,  and  the  bony  skeletons  thns  become  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  animals  of  the  subarctic  steppes  are 
jerboas,  pouched  marmots,  bobac,  pika  or  tailless  hare,  small  hamster 
rat,  various  voles,  corsac,  caragan  fox,  manul  cat,  saiga,  dzeggetai, 
wild  horse,  eto.  Besides  these,  many  other  animals  are  met  with  in  the 
steppes,  but  are  hardly  so  characteristic,  since  they  range  into  adjacent 
regions,  to  which  they  more  properly  belong.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  lynx,  wild  cats,  tiger,  wolf,  jackal,  common  fox,  martens, 
ermine,  weasel,  otter,  glutton,  badger,  brown  bear,  squirrels,  beaver, 
common  hare,  mountain  hare,  wild  boar,  elk,  reindeer,  roedeer,  stag, 
etc.  Several  hundred  species  of  birds  f^^uent  the  steppes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  great  and  little  bustards,  larks,  grouse,  buz- 
zards, eagles,  owls,  etc. 

We  may  now  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  those  features  and  characters 
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of  the  Babarctic  steppes  which  are  of  most  importance  from  our  [iresent 
point  of  view. 

1.  Steppes,  like  tundra»,  are  not  exclusively  plains.  They  include 
rocky  nplandn  and  hills,  and  are  traversed  in  many  places  by  streams 
and  rivers. 

2.  Vast  expanses  are  clothed  with  prnssea,  while  others  are  more  or 
less  sterile  and  bare.    Oases  of  forests  are  not  infrequently  present. 

3.  The  most  characteristic  animals  are  jerboas,  pouched  maniiots, 
bobacs,  and  others — the  mammalian  fauna  being  more  varied  than  that 
of  the  tundras. 

4.  Many  animals  jiroperly  belonging  to  forest  lands  and  to  monntaius 
frequent  the  steppes. 

6.  The  seasons  are  strongly  contrasted,  and  the  whole  region  is 
exposed  to  dust  storms  in  summer,  and  to  snowstorms  in  winter. 

With  these  facts  relHting  to  existing  tundnis  and  uteppea  kept  in 
view,  let  us  now  examine  the  evidence  adduced  by  geologists  to  show 
that  tundra  and  steppe  conditions  have  snccessively  prevailed  in  Middle 
Bnrope. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  superficial  deposits  of  central  and  west- 
central  Europe  is  that  which  is  known  under  the  general  term  of  liiss. 
Typically  it  is  a  line-grained,  yellowish,  Ciilcareous,  Kandy  loam — i;on- 
sisting  very  largely  of  minnte  grains  of  quartz,  with  some  admixture  of 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  matter.  Upon  the  whole  the  qnartz  grains 
are  well  rounded,  although  often  enough  they  are  sharply  angular. 
Frequently  the  accumulation  shows  a  jmroua  structure,  and  is  pene- 
tratetl  by  long,  approximately  vertical  root-like  tubes  or  canals,  lined 
with  cah^areons  matter,  which  cause  the  deposit  to  cleave  or  divide  in 
vertical  planex.  Hence  it  usually  forms  more  or  less  npright  hlufls 
upon  the  margins  of  streams  or  rivers  which  intersect  it.  It  is  usually 
nnstratifled,  except  now  and  again  toward  the  bottom  of  the  deposit, 
where  intercalated  layers,  and  even  sometimes  thick  beds  of  sand,  make 
their  appearance.  The  loss  is  essentially  a  deposit  of  the  low  gronndtt, 
and  is  well  developed  in  the  brojvd  river  valleys  of  western  and  central 
Kni'ope,  as  in  those  of  the  Seine,  the  Garonne,  the  Ubone,  the  Maas, 
the  Moselle,  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  the  Danube  and  many  of  its 
affluents,  such  as  the  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Morava,  and  the  Theiss.  It 
also  extends  as  a  narrow  belt  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  great 
plains  of  North  Germany.  It  is  in  southern  and  southeastern  Kussia, 
however,  where  it  attains  its  widest  development,  covering  as  it  doea 
an  immense  tract,  stretcliing  west  and  east  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Prnth  and  the  Volga.  Throughout  this  vast  region  it  is  usually  very 
dark  in  color,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  black  earth. 

Without  at  present  going  into  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  loss  is  composed,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  tbey 
have  in  some  places  been  arranged  by  wat^r.  Thus  here  and  there, 
especially  at  or  toward  the  bottom  of  the  accumnlatiou,  distinct  traces 
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of  beddiug  may  be  Been,  and  the  bedB  have  yielded  Jresh-water  shells. 
This,  however,  is  exceptional.  Loss  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sub^rial 
accumulation — a  wiud-blown  deiHtsit.  This  is  showD  not  only  by  the 
roiiudedcharacter  of  its  minate  constituents  and  by  the  general  absence 
of  bedded  arrangement,  bnt  by  the  abundant  presence  of  snail  shells 
and  Die  frequent  occurrence  of  relics  of  land  animals.  Its  organic 
remains  are  essentially  teirestrial.  Moreover,  its  particular  distribu- 
tion— the  mode  in  which  it  occurs — |>oints  clearly  to  the  action  of  prev- 
alent winds.  Thus,  although  it  is  widely  developed  over  low-lyiug 
regions,  It  nevertheless  sweeps  up  to  heights  of  2W  to  300  feet  and 
more  above  the  bottom  of  the  great  river  valleys.  Not  only  so,  but 
ever  and  anon  it  extends  across  the  liills  and  plateaus  betweeu  adjacent 
valleys,  wrapping  the  whole  land,  in  short,  like  a  mantle.  Again,  iu 
many  places,  we  find  it  heaped  up  in  the  lee  of  hills,  the  exposed  wind- 
ward slopes  of  which  bear  no  trace  of  it,  while  iu  certain  valleys  it 
shows  a  similar  partial  distribution. 

Among  the  organic  remains  yidded  by  the  loss  are  some  that  indi- 
cate arctic  conditions,  while  others  are  strongly  suggestive  of  a  steppe 
climate,  and  yet  others  tell  us  of  forest  lands.  It  is  impossible  that  all 
the  creatures  referred  to  could  have  lived  side  by  side  in  the  same 
region,  and  annual  migrations  will  not  wholly  explain  their  appearance 
iu  the  same  deposit.  The  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
accumulation  of  the  loss  must  represent  a  long  period  of  time  during 
which  climatic  changes  took  place.  Fortunately  now  and  again  the 
lossic  accumulations  exhibit  a  succession  of  fuunal  zones — diflierent 
suites  of  organic  remains  occurring  at  different  levels.  And  a  similar 
ami  corresponding  succession  has  been  discovered  in  many  of  the  caves 
of  middle  Europe. 

A  tundra  fauna  is  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  any  record  iu  the 
loss  and  in  the  particular  caves  referred  to,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  former  wide  distribution  of  that  faaua  in 
Europe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  of  the  most  obaracteriatic 
tundra  forms  are  the  banded  and  the  Obi  lemmings.  Now,  remains  of 
both  these  species  have  been  met  with  again  and  again  over  all  central 
Europe — iu  Bussia,  Poland,  Austria-Hungary,  north  and  south  Ger- 
many, north  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  and  England.  Sometimes 
they  occur  in  single  specimens,  at  other  times  tiiey  are  extremely 
numerous,  the  remains  of  several  hundreds  having  been  obtained  at 
various  localities.  Id  many  places  both  species  of  lemming  are  found 
together;  elsewhere  either  one  or  other  occurs  alone.  The  banded 
lemming,  as  a  rule,  has  left  its  remains  most  abandaotly  in  hilly  and 
upland  tracts,  while  those  of  the  Obi  lemming  are  met  witii  more  ire- 
quently  in  low-lying  areas — a  distribution  qnite  in  keeping  with  that 
which  obtains  at  present  in  the  tundras.  That  these  arctic  aoimals 
were  not  mere  passing  or  occasional  visitors  ia  shown  by  the' fact  that 
young  and  full-grown  individuals  occur  together  in  hundreds  at  varioos 
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places  and  are  associated  with  the  remaiiis  of  other  uhartieteristic 
arctic  animals  which  breed  in  tlie  same  regions.  Thus  well-preserved 
skeletons  of  arctic  fox,  haviug  their  milk  teeth,  have  been  found  lying 
side  by  side  with  the  bones  of  the  lemmings.  As  the  arctic  fox  bree^ls 
in  Jaue,  it  is  obvious  that  those  yonng  individuals  must  have  died  in 
summer. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  former  distribution  of  the  arctic  lemmings  i^t 
no  doubt  not  so  full  as  it  will  yet  be,  but  already  we  have  ascertained 
that  these  creatures  ranged  as  far  south  as  central  France  and  the 
base  of  the  Alps,  in  S  ivitzerland,  and  aa  far  west  as  Somerset,  in  Eng- 
land. Sesides  the  arctic  fox,  mauy  oth<T  northern  forms  were  con- 
geners of  the  lemmings  in  middle  and  western  Europe,  such  as  monn- 
lain  hare,  mnskdx,  reindeer,  glutton,  voles  of  various  kinds,  ermine, 
weasel,  wolf,  common  fox,  and  the  now  extinct  mammoth  and  woolly 
rhinoceros.  A  number  of  northern  birds  have  also  been  recorded  from 
the  same  deposits  as  those  which  have  yielded  relics  of  the  tundra 
animals.  I  need  mention  only  ptarmigans,  buntings,  snow  owls,  ducks, 
^eese,  and  swans,  all  of  which  are  in  liarmony  with  the  arctic  charac- 
ter of  the  mammals,  since  the  same  forms  are  in  our  day  constant  sum- 
mer %'isitant8  in  the  circumpolar  treeless  lands. 

Wemaynote,  further,  that  just  as  there  is  this  evidence  to  the  former 
occupation  of  middle  and  western  Europe  by  an  arctic  fauna,  so  wo 
have  abundant  traces  in  the  same  regions  of  a  well-marked  arctic  floni. 
nigh  northern  species  of  mosses,  the  polar  willow,  the  dwarf  birch,  and 
various  other  uortheru  plants  have  been  met  with  in  superficial  deposits 
over  a  very  wide  area,  extending  from  southern  Sweden  and  England 
across  middle  Europe  {o  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

We  can  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  true  tundra  conditions  have  for- 
merly prevailed  at  relatively  low  latitudes  in  Europe.  The  widespread 
distribution  of  the  arctic  animals  and  plants  jnst  mentioned  points 
clearly  to  that  and  to  no  other  conclnsion.  We  may  therefore  reasonably 
infer  that  the  climate  of  middle  Europe  must  then  have  approximated 
in  character  to  that  of  northern  Siberia,  the  seasons  being  doubUess 
strongly  contrasted,  and  thus  compelling  annual  migrations.  With  the 
advent  of  summer  the  home  of  the  arctic  lemmings  was  invaded  by 
troops  of  visitants — by  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  wild  horse,  saiga, 
and  many  others,  and  by  numerous  birds.  An  arctic-alpine  vegetation 
clothed  the  low  grounds,  which  in  the  warm  season  doubtless  showed 
wide  stretches  of  bog  and  marsh  and  many  shallow  lakes.  Here  and 
there  fionrished  patches  and  wider  tracts  of  birch  and  willow  scrub, 
bat  the  land  was  practically  treeless.  Man,  we  know,  was  an  occupant 
of  middle  Europe  at  this  time.  Perhaps,  like  the  mammoth  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  he  may  have  been  rather  a  summer  visitor  than  a 
constant  denizen,  departing  for  more  clement  regions  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  We  shall  probably  not  err  in  supposing  that  the  winter 
would  have  much  resemblance  to  that  now  experieoced  in  northeru 
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Siberia — long  spells  of  still  weather,  with  iutense  frost,  interrupted  now 
and  agaiu  (especially  at  the  changes  of  the  seasons)  by  fierce  snow- 
storms, in  which  the  wild  animals  conld  hardly  fail  occasionally  to 
perish  in  large  numbers. 

How  long  these  tundra  conditions  obtained  we  can  not  tell.  All  we 
know  is  that  eventually  they  ^adually  passed  away  and  the  climate 
became  less  arctic.  This  is  shown  by  the  well-ascertained  fact  that 
both  in  the  luss  and  the  contemporaneous  cave  accumnlations  remains 
of  the  arctic  animals  are  confined  te  the  lowest  beds,  becoming  grad- 
nally  less  nnmeroas  as  we  trace  them  npward,  nntil  they  finally  disap- 
pear. Rat  before  the  last  of  the  tnndra  forms  has  vanished  remains 
of  a  steppe  fauna  begin  to  occur.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  sudden  dying 
out  of  one  fauna  and  precipitate  appearance  of  another,  but  a  gradual 
replacement,  consequent,  doubtless,  upon  changing  climatic  conditions. 

All  the  animals  already  mentioned  as  most  characteristic  of  the 
subarctic  step[>e8  are  represented  in  the  caves  and  alluvial  deposits 
of  west  and  middle  Europe.  Jerboas,  pouched  marmots,  bobacs,  and 
true  marmots,  teilless  hares  and  others,  all  formerly  dourished  in  those 
latitudes.  Besides  these  most  characteristic  steppe  animals  occurred 
many  other  forms  which  were  not  restricted  to  steppe  lands,  such  as 
mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros,  marsh  lynx,  cave  lion,  hyena,  wolf, 
common  fox,  ermine,  weasel,  badger,  reindeer,  urns,  bison,  etc.  Many 
birds  also  were  present— all  of  them  species  which  in  our  own  day 
frequent  the  steppes  of  southeast  Russia.  Land  shells  are  also  very 
often  fonnd  in  les.s  or  greater  abundance  along  with  the  relics  of  the 
steppe  animals  just  mentioned,  most  of  the  shells  representing  forms 
that  now  live  in  dry  steppes,  while  some  are  denizens  of  wooded 
regions. 

The  plant  remains  associated  with  relics  of  the  steppe  fauna  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  latter,  but  are  upon  the  whole  seldom  met  with, 
the  conditions  not  being  favorable  to  their  preservation.  Trunks  and 
bi-anches  of  trees  occur  very  rarely,  the  most  common  remains  being  a 
few  thin  layers  and  seams  of  peaty  matter,  apparently  consisting  chiefly 
of  grasses.  Nevertheless,  we  need  have  no  doubt  that  a  steppe  flora 
formerly  itourisbed  in  middle  Europe,  for  (as  Engler,  ABcberson,  Petry, 
and  other  botanists  have  shown)  many  well-known  steppe  plante  Bnrvive 
in  the  existing  flora  of  that  region. 

Among  the  animals  associated  with  the  true  steppe  forms  were  »ome 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  invaded  central  Europe  In  tundra 
times.  Uf  these,  perhaps  the  most  notable  are  the  mammoth  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros.  Probably  they  were  only  summer  visitors,  but  in 
the  subsequent  steppe  epoch  they  became  truly  indigenous  and  very 
abundant.  The  broad  valleys  and  open  spaces  of  central  Europe  were 
at  that  time  treeless  plains,  although  woods  seem  to  have  existed  here 
and  there,  especially  along  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams.  The 
climate,  we  need  not  doubt,  was  much  like  that  of  the  subarctic  steppes 
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of  Bootheast  Bassia  aud  soathwest  Siberia,  regions  whicb,  like  the 
tundras,  are  much  exposed  to  wind  action.  The  general  character  and 
distribution  of  the  loss  prove  its  seolian  origin,  and  its  organic  contents 
are  qaite  ill  keeping.  We  maybe  snre,  then,  that  dry  steppe  conditiooB 
formerly  prevailed  throaghoat  central  Europe,  and  that  in  those  regions 
dust  storms  aud  snovstorms  mast  have  been  of  oommou  occnrrence. 
We  have  seen  faow,  in  existing  tandras  andsteppes,  thesemidomesticated 
and  wild  animals  of  those  regions  are  now  aud  again  overwhelmed  in 
storms  aud  smothered  in  snow.  Now,  similar  catastrophes  must  have 
bappeueil  agiun  aud  again  in  the  tuudras  aud  steppes  of  prehistoric 
times.  And  we  are  not  \eft  ju  this  matter  to  mere  oonjectnre,  for  the 
carcasses  of  some  of  the  more  notable  animals  of  those  days,  now  ex- 
tinct, have  been  preserved  to  the  present  iu  the  frozen  snows — the 
famous  ice  formations  of  northern  Siberia.  So  perfectly  preserved, 
indeed,  was  the  mammoth  discovered  by  Mr.  Adams  tbat  its  flesh  was 
devoured  by  wolves  aud  bears,  and  from  the  appearances  presented 
by  it  and  others  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  animals  had  perished  in 
snowdrifts.  Brandt  records,  fbr  example,  that  the  congested  veins  aud 
capillary  vessels  in  the  head  of  a  rhinoceros  examined  by  him  were 
charged  with  coagulated  blood,  asif  theauimalhaddiedof  sufTocation; 
and  Schrenck  says  of  another  described  by  bim,  that  the  distended 
nostrils  and  gaping  mouth  were  highly  suggestive  of  a  similar  death. 
It  is  probable  that  these  animals  were  summer  visitors  to  the  tundras, 
overtaken  by  autumnal  snowstorms.  If  perfectly  preserved  carcasses 
are  rare,  such  is  not  the  cas<^  with  skeletal  remains.  In  many  places 
throughout  Siberia  the  bones  of  various  mammals  occur  in  enormous 
qaautities,  huddled  together,  as  it  were,  in  very  limited  spots.  It 
seems  impossible  to  account  for  such  hecatombs  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  tbat  they  are  the  silent  records  of  great  blizzards  and  suow- 
torms.  Even  in  oor  own  time  herds  of  wild  reindeer,  with  their 
yonng,  are  overcome  by  snowstorms  in  the  tandras,  while  in  North 
America  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  i-attle  freqnently  perish  in  the  same 
way.  Professor  Garman,  who  draws  attention  to  the  disastroas  resalts 
of  blizzards  in  the  great  prairie  lands  of  that  region,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  extraordinary  heaps  of  skulls  aud  other  remains  of  the  bison  that 
are  met  with  here  and  there  in  northern  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  are 
the  remains  of  herds  which  have  been  suffocated  in  snowdrifts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  tbe  relics  and  remains  of  the 
mammoth  and  its  congeners  in  Siberia  are  evidence  of  the  destructive 
eO'ect  of  blizzards.  The  animals  doabtless  met  their  death  under  many 
different  circumstances.  Sometimes  they  would  appear  to  have  been 
bogged  in  swampy  holes  and  morasses.  I  have  referred  to  tbe  peculiar 
ice  formations  of  the  arctic  coast  lands.  These  are  sheets  of  ice  of 
unknown  thickness,  preserved  under  more  or  less  thick  accumalations 
of  earthy  and  loamy  materials.  The  ice  is  believed  to  represent  the 
blown  or  drifted  snows  of  prehistoric  times,  which  here  and  there  have 
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been  protected  from  complete  disBolation  hy  Boil  and  subsoil  flowing 
over  and  accumulating  npim  them,  nnder  the  influence  of  thaw,  in 
spring  and  summer.  Snch  movements  of  superficial  materials  are  in- 
deed of  comulon  occurrence  in  high  latitudes  nt  the  present  day.  The 
surface  of  the  buried  ice  strata  is  veiy  uneven,  being  furrowed  and 
treiiobed  by  deep  ruts  and  hollows.  These  depressions  are  filled  up 
with  frozen  mud,  etc.,  coutainiug  vegetable  d^^bris  and  abundant  mam- 
malian remains,  including  those  of  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros. 
Probably  a  large  unmher  of  the  bones  may  simply  have  been  introduced 
into  the  hollows  by  the  flowing  soil  in  spring — they  may  have  been 
lying  originally  scattered  over  the  surface.  In  other  cases,  however, 
the  animals  themselves  seem  to  have  fallen  or  sunk  into  the  depres- 
sions. All  the  evidence  leads  to  the  inference  that  in  the  warm  season 
these  high  northern  regions  were  visited  abundantly  by  mammoths, 
rhinoceroses,  horses,  bisons,  wapiti,  and  others.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  the  bulkier  animals  might  now  and 
again  become  trapped  in  the  treacherous  bogs  and  subjacent  rauds  that 
covered  and  concealed  the  ice  formations  and  their  deep  clefts  and 
depressions. 

When  we  tnru  to  the  loss  of  Europe,  we  meet  with  copious  evidence 
to  show  that  the  wild  animals  of  our  prehistoric  steppes  and  tundras 
were  often  done  to  death  in  their  hundreds  and  thousands.  Again  and 
again  great  heaps  and  accumulations  of  their  skulls  and  skeletal 
remains  have  been  enconntered  in  our  liissic  accnniulations — api>ear- 
ances  exactly  recalling  the  similar  bone  finds  of  Siberia  and  North 
America.  The  deposits  in  which  the  Kuropean  bone  finds  occur  are  of 
wind-blown  origin,  and  we  seem  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that 
the  animals  perished  in  snowstorms.  In  these  low  latitudes,  liowever, 
we  ctmid  not  expect  to  meet  with  ice  formations  like  those  of  the 
tundras.  But  that  drifted  snows  did  formerly  accumulate  in  middle 
Europe,  and  were  preserved  for  loug  |ierioils  under  coverings  of  sand 
and  other  materials,  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing.  Indeed,  even 
at  the  present  day  the  drifted  snows  in  southeast  Russia  are  occasionally 
buried  under  sand  and  so  persist  for  years.  In  one  case  recorded  by 
Borszcow,  what  ap]>eared  to  be  an  ordinary  sandhill  proved  to  be  a 
mass  of  congealed  snow  cloaked  in  sand  about  a  foot  in  thickness. 
Immediately  under  the  surt'ace  the  snow  was  granular  and  usv^-like, 
but  a  little  deeper  it  was  firm  and  solid  like  ice.  This  was  in  one  of  the 
tributary  valleys  of  the  llek,  in  the  steppes  south  of  Orenburg,  about 
the  fiftieth  parallel — a  relatively  dry  region.  If  in  a  low-lying  region 
so  far  south  snow  can  be  preserved  in  this  way,  we  may  readily  believe 
that  in  the  steppe  epoch  of  mid^lle  Europe  snowdrifts  similarly  protected 
might  now  and  again  have  persisted  for  years.  But  it  was  during  the 
preceding  tundra  ei>och  that  this  woald  bo  most  commonly  the  case. 
And  much  interesting  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  that  iu  many 
places  thick  sheets  of  congealed  snow  did  accamnlate  and  become  boried 
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and  preserved  at  that  time.  Many  of  tbe  so-called  "rabble  drifts"  of 
middle  Europe — sheets  of  rocky  mbbish  which  bare  traveled  down 
gentle  hill  slopes  and  spread  themselves  over  the  adjacent  low  gronnds — 
IKiint  to  tbe  former  presence  of  great  snow  drifts,  in  and  npon  which 
the  rock  debris  traveled.  These  were  not  glaciers,  bat  simply  sheets 
of  n4v4-like  snow,  charged  with  and  covered  by  earthy  and  rocky  debris, 
which  kept  moving  ontward,  more  esiiecially  in  spring  and  summer 
when  the  heaps  were  more  or  less  rapidly  melting.  The  occarrence  in 
this  debris  of  bones  of  the  reindeer  and  other  mammals  shows  that  the 
deposits  belong  to  prehistoric  times.  Again,  certain  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  river  gravels  of  the  same  period  lead  to  the  conviction 
tbat'tbe  drainage  was  often  interfered  with  by  snowdrifts  in  tnndra 
times.  The  river  valleys  would  seem  to  have  become  filled  in  places 
with  alternate  sheets  of  congealed  snow  or  ice  and  layers  of  gravel  and 
shingle.  Long  afterwards,  when  the  interbedded  strata  of  ice  melted 
slowly  away,  the  associated  river  detritus  quietly  settled  down,  and 
owing  t«  the  dilferential  movement  of  the  subsiding  materials  tbe 
longer  stones  naturally  arranged  themselves  in  lines  of  least  resistance, 
so  that  now  we  find  them  most  naoally  standing  on  end  in  the  gravel 
beds. 

Thug,  apart  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  tbe  bone  aocomulations  of 
the  loss,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  snowdrifts  were  of  commoit 
occurrence  in  middle  Europe  in  prehistoric  times.  Doubtless  most  of 
tbe  snow  which  covered  the  plains  of  our  continent  in  winter  melted  and 
disappeared  in  snmmer,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  tundras  and  steppes  of 
our  owu  day.  The  carcasses  of  animals  that  may  have  perished  ia 
blizzards  would  thae  most  frequentlybeoome  uncovered  in  spring,  to  be 
devoured  by  hyenas,  wolves,  and  bears,  and  the  disarticnlated  skeletons 
might  often  be  bleached  and  weatherworn  before  they  were  finally 
buried  in  loss.  Nor  was  it  only  in  plains  and  open  valleys  that  sudden 
death  may  have  overtaken  large  numbers  of  animals  at  a  time.  In 
tundras  and  steppes  alike  the  wild  and  semiwild  denizens  of  tbe  plains 
seek  refuge  from  tbe  drifting  snow  in  the  fissures,  caves,  gallies,  and 
ravines  of  the  bills  and  monutains,  where  they  are  sometimes  frozen  to 
death  or  smothered  in  snow.  Herbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  thus 
often  perish  together,  for  in  tbe  presence  of  a  common  danger,  whether 
it  be  prairie  or  forest  fire,  or  flood  or  t>lizzard — natural  antipathies  and 
animosities  are  forgotten,  and  all  alike  struggle  to  escape. 

Man,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  lived  in  middle  Europe  iu  tuadra 
times,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  his  presence  there  througbont 
the  succeeding  steppe  epoch.  Again  and  again  his  relics  and  remains 
have  been  met  with  at  all  levels  in  the  Itiss  throughout  ceutral  Europe. 
Thus  in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  some  of  its  tribntariestbey  have 
been  discovered  in  undisturbed  liiss  at  depths  of  tirom  20  to  nearly  100 
feet  from  the  surface.  Not  a  few  of  these  finds  evidently  represent  old 
prehistoric  camping  stations — marked  by  the  presence  of  qaantittes  of 
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charcoal  and  ashes,  bamt  and  calcined  boues,  together  vith  worked 
flints,  bones,  and  ivory.  Among  the  animal  remains  are  those  of  mam- 
moth, woolly  rhinoceros,  musk  ox,  reindeer,  elk,  horse,  lion,  glutton, 
bear,  wolf,  arctic  fox,  common  fox,  and  hyena.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
liiss  that  we  have  human  relics  associated  with  the  tundra  and  steppe 
faunas.  Similar  finds  have  been  recorded  from  many  caves  and  rock 
shelters,  of  which  we  may  take  the  rock  shelter  of  the  Schweizersbild, 
near  Schafthaosen,  as  a  good  example.  The  deposits  at  that  place  show 
a  clear  succession,  and  tell  a  highly  interesting  tale.  The  following  is 
the  eeqaence,  the  beds  being  numbered  from  below  npward: 

6.  HatuDsbed. 

5.  Gray  relic  bed. 

4.  Breccia  bed,  with  upper  rodent  bed. 

3.  Yellow  relic  bed. 

2.  Lemming  bed. 

1.  Gravel  bed. 
With  the  lowest  bed  (No.  1 )  we  need  not  at  present  concern  onrselves, 
beyond  remarking  that  itis  obviously  of  fluviatile  origin.  All  the  over- 
lying beds  are  clearly  of  subaerial  formation — the  flooded  torrential 
water,  which  laid  down  the  gravel  bed  (Xo.  1),  had  left  the  rock  shelter 
high  and  dry  before  the  sncceeding  lemming  bed  began  to  accumulate. 
This  latter  is  a  yellowish  earth,  charged  with  Iragments  of  limestone 
detached  by  the  weather  from  the  overhanging  rock.  Scattered 
through  this  earth  are  abundant  remains  of  arctic  lemming,  arctic  fox, 
mountain  liare,  reindeer,  glutton,  and  a  nambcr  of  other  forms  which 
are  constant  summer  visitors  to  the  tundras.  The  banded  lemming  is 
the  most  jiteiitifally  represented  species,  and  next  to  it  in  abandance 
comes  the  alpine  hare.  In  close  association  with  this  tundra  fauna 
occur  flint  implements,  and  awls,  chisels,  harpoons,  and  needles  of  bone 
and  horn.  Only  one  old  hearth,  with  its  ashes,  was  encountered,  and 
from  the  fact  that  no  calcined  bones  were  met  with,  while  the  nnmber  of 
worked  bones  and  antlers  was  relatively  small,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
man  was  not  a  persistent  occupant  of  the  rock  shelter  dnring  the  slow 
accumulation  of  the  lemming  bed.  The  sanie  conclusion  is  saggested  by 
the  occurrence,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed,  of  abundant 
traces  of  vaiioDs  birds  of  prey,  which  appear  to  have  been  able  to  nest 
nndistarbed  on  the  rock  and  in  its  crevices. 

It  can  not  be  doabted,  therefore,  that  daring  the  formation  of  the 
lemming  bed  an  arctic  climate  reigned  in  north  Switzerland.  Toward 
the  upper  part  of  that  bed,  however,  we  flnd  evidence  to  show  that 
tundra  conditions  were  gradually  passing  away.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  tundra  animals,  so  common  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  stratum,  become  scarcer,  and  at  last  cease  to  appear,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  few  representatives  of  the  subarctic  steppe  fauna 
enter  upon  the  scene. 
Ttie  next  succeeding  stratum  (yellow  relic  bed)  proved  to  be  rJcb  in 
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humaD  relicB.  It  yielded  some  14,000  dint  implements,  and  a  liurge 
namber  of  worked  bones  and  antlers,  comprising  oeedlea,  bodkins  and 
awls,  chisels,  liarjioons,  whistles,  and  other  objects.  Bits  of  wood 
worked  and  charred,  and  fragments  of  worked  and  unworked  lignite 
were  also  obtained.  Besides  these,  drawings  and  patterns  were  foand 
ou  reindeer  antlers,  on  bones,  and  on  tablets  of  limestone,  while  many 
shells,  fossils,  and  teeth  of  the  arctic  fox  and  the  glutton  were  met  with, 
bored  and  pierced,  as  if  they  had  been  used  for  necklaces  and  other 
personal  oraameots.  The  presence  thronghont  this  relic  bed  of  naelei 
or  cores  from  wbich  flints  had  been  stnick,  of  abuudautchips  andspliD- 
ters,  of  old  heiirths,  ashes,  and  burnt  bones,  shows  that  the  reindeer 
hunters  were  for  a  long  time  constant  occupants  of  the  rock  shelter. 

Torning  to  the  abundant  animal  remains,  we  find  that  these  represent 
DO  fewer  than  49  species,  viz,  30  mammals.  Id  birds,  3  amphibians,  and 
1  fish.  All  the  most  characteristic  tundra  forma — the  banded  lemming 
and  its  peculiar  associates — are  now  absent,  and  in  their  place  we  find 
a  true  steppe  fauna.  Amongst  the  new  arrivals  are  red  suslik,  pika, 
and  true  hamster,  and  associated  with  these  are  suclt  constant  visitors 
of  tlie  steppes  as  maaiil  cat,  wild  horse,  dzeggetai,  and  various  birds. 
Certain  forms  which  appear  in  the  lemming  bed  are  still  represented,  as 
arctic  fox,  glutton,  and  others — all  of  wbich,  however,  in  our  own  day 
range  south  of  the  true  tundras.  Their  presence  therefore  is  not  out 
of  keeping  with  the  characteristic  steppe  forms.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  in  north  Switzerland  a  tundra  fauna  was  eventually  succeeded  by 
a  steppe  fauna. 

Toward  the  top  of  the  yellow  relic  bed  once  more  new  arrivals  begin 
to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  their  presence  seems  to  show  that  the 
climate  was  again  gradually  changing,  for  they  include  red  deer,  roe 
deer,  wild  boar,  squirrel,  pine  marten,  and  beaver,  all  of  which  belong 
to  a  forest  fauna. 

The  next  stratum  in  succession  is  the  breccia  bed.  This  consists  of 
small  fragments  of  limestone,  either  lying  loosely  together  or  cemented 
by  calcaieous  matter.  Uelics  of  man  were  not  so  common  in  this  bed, 
although  occasional  splintered  boues  and  Hint  implements  occurred  all 
through  it,  and  in  places  were  even  abundant.  About  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  breccia  occurred  a  layer  of  dark -earth,  in 
which  human  relics  and  the  remains  of  various  rodents  were  <;on8picuoa8. 
It  would  seem  that  during  the  accumulation  of  the  breccia  bed  small 
groups  of  reindeer  liuuters  only  now  and  again  visited  the  rock  shelter; 
it  was  evidently  not  so  continually  occupied  as  it  had  been.  The  animal 
remains  met  with  in  the  stratum  undoubtedly  tell  a  tale  of  changing 
climatic  conditions.  Amongst  the  species  represented  are  reindeer, 
pika,  bare,  squirrel-tailed  dormoase,  garden  dormouse,  squirrel,  water 
rat,  variousi  voles,  shrews,  mole,  ermine,  marten,  and  others.  This  is 
obviously  a  mixed  fauna— a  few  of  the  stepjte  animals  being  still  present, 
but  the  larger  numl)er  of  the  species  are  forest  forms.    ThefaataaoF 
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the  breccia  bed,  in  a  word,  marks  the  transition  trom  steppe  to  forest 
conditions.  Obrionsly  the  climate  waa  gradually  improving,  the  forests 
coDtioniDg  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  earlier  steppe  flora. 

In  the  gray  relic  bed  that  sncceeds  we  lose  all  trace  of  the  character- 
istic steppe  faana.  The  most  abundant  remains  are  those  of  red  deer, 
roe  deer,  horse,  and  ox,  and  with  these  are  associated  relics  of  a  nnmber 
of  other  forms,  such  as  badger,  wild-cat,  hare,  oms,  goat,  aod  sheep, 
l^e  steppe  fanna  had  now  obviously  become  replaced  by  a  forest  fanna. 
Paleolithic  man — the  reindeer  hunter  of  the  tundras  and  steppes — had 
also  vanished,  and  his  T^eolithic  successor  now  occupied  the  rock  shelter 
of  the  Schweizersbild.  The  gray  relic  bed  and  the  overlying  hnmns 
bed  tell  a  most  interesting  tale,  but  into  that  I  can  not  go.  It  is  sufB- 
cieut  to  note  that  the  old  reindeer  hnnters  soem  to  have  departed  before 
forest  conditions  had  been  fully  established.  We  may  surmise  that  as 
the  climate  became  warmer  the  reindeer  gradually  withdrew  from  the 
Alpine  Vorland.  Probably  it  had  already  become  somewhat  scarce 
during  the  accumulation  of  the  breccia  bed,  in  which,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, traces  and  remains  of  it  and  its  hunters  become  less  and  less 
common.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  emigration  of  the  reindeer 
and  the  final  exodus  of  Paleolithic  man  from  north  Switzerland  were 
contemporaneous  events,  brought  about  by  chaugiug  climatic  condi- 
tions. We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  old  race  of  hunters,  with  the 
coDtemporaneona  ateppe  fiiuiia,  gradually  passing  east  and  northeast, 
while  the  forests  continued  to  encroach  upon  and  overspread  the  fertile 
lands  of  central  Europe.  It  is  possible  that  Neolithic  man  may  here 
and  there  have  come  into  contact  with  his  Paleolithic  predecessor,  but 
of  this  we  have  no  evidence.  All  we  certainly  know  is  that  the  latter 
vanished  from  central  Europe  with  the  steppe  &nna,  and  that  when 
Xeolithic  mau  made  his  earliest  appearance  a  forest  tauna  was  iu  pos- 
session  of  the  land. 

11." 

In  my  preceding  lecture  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  tundras 
aud  steppes,  with  their  characteristic  faunas,  formerly  existed  in  cen- 
tral and  west  central  Europe.  We  saw  that  for  a  long  time  the 
climatic  conditions  of  these  regions  must  have  resembled  those  that 
now  obtain  in  northern  Siberia  and  the  barren  grounds  of  North 
America,  where  mosses  and  lichens  form  the  prevailing  growths,  and 
arctic  lemmiugs,  hares,  and  foxes,  the  reindeer,  and  the  musk  ox  are 
the  common  indigenous  animals.  All  these  characteristic  species 
formerly  lived  in  middle  Europe.  Eventually  our  tundra  flora  and 
fnuiiu  gradually  disappeared  and  were  aa  gradually  replaced  by  steppe 
forms  of  life.  Jerboas,  iiouched  marmots,  plka,  and  many  others — 
sncli  an  assemblage  as  we  now  see  in  the  subarctic  steppes  of  southeast 
Bussia  and  southwest  Siberia — flourished  throughout  the  regions  over 

<A  lecture  delivereil  hutore  tbe  Koyml  Dabliii  Hooiety,  tUroJi  11, 1896. 
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wbtch  the  lemmingB  and  their  arctic  cougeners  had  formerly  prevailed. 
Throughout  both  tandra  aud  steppe  epochs  Falieolithlc  mau  was  au 
ocGuiiant  of  middle  Europe.  To  the  steppe  epoch  succeeded  a  forest 
epocii,  with  its  characteristic  fauua,  by  which  time  Palaeolithic  man 
had  vanished,  his  place  being  taken  by  the  so-called  Keolithic  race,  or 
races,  for  there  were  several  of  these. 

We  must  now  ask  what  relation  the  tandra  and  steppes  deposits 
bear  to  other  well-kuown  saperftcial  accumulations  of  Europe.  To 
what  particular  stage  of  the  geological  history  of  our  continent  do 
they  be:ongf  When  we  remember  that  an  arctic-alpine  flora  formerly 
flourished  on  the  low  grounds  of  central  Europe,  it  seems  extremely 
probable  that  the  tundra  epoch  must  fall  within  the  glacial  period. 
But  the  glacial  period  embraced  a  complex  series  of  geographical  aud 
climatic  changes,  and  it  in  necessary,  therefore,  to  come  somewhat  closer 
to  the  question.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  deposits  of  the  Ice  age 
are  moraines  of  all  kinds  and  fluvio-glaoial  gravels,  while  the  ISss,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  most  prominent  accumulation  of  the  tundra  and 
steppe  epochs.  How,  then,  does  the  latter  behave  with  regard  to  the 
typical  glacial  and  flavio  glacial  formatioust  Is  it  older  or  younger 
than  these,  or  are  the  two  sets  of  aocninulations  contemporaneous  f 
The  answer  we  get  to  that  question  is,  at  the  first  blush,  disconcerting, 
for  we  learn  that  it  is  each  in  turn —sometimes  underlying,  sometimes 
overlying,  and  in  other  places  occurring  intercalated  among  glacial 
deposits.  This  only  means,  however,  that  loss  appears  to  have  been 
formed  during  different  stages  of  the  Ice  age.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  while  we  discussed  the  wind-blown  character  of  the  \6bb,  we  left 
nutoached  the  question  of  the  origin  of  its  matvrials.  Whence  were 
those  materials  derived  which  the  *ind  worked  over,  and  largely 
rearranged,  and  redistributed  in  the  low  grouii<ls  of  central  Europe! 
To  answer  this  question  we  must  examine  more  closely  the  relation 
borne  by  the  loss  to  the  fluvin-glacial  deposits  and  morainic  accumnla- 
tions.  We  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  its  horizontal  distribution  it 
follows  closely  that  of  the  valley  gravels  of  glacial  times.  Where  the 
latter  are  well  developed,  the  loss  appears  in  full  force;  where  they  are 
wanting  there  is  a  like  absence  of  loss.  In  all  the  valleys  leading  down 
from  the  Alps  to  the  low  grounds  of  middle  Europe  the  liias  puts  in  a 
prominent  apjiearance.  It  obviously  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  main 
lines  of  drainage,  and  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  valleys  that  hea<l 
in  formerly  glaciate<l  areas.  Bo,  again,  in  north  Germany  aud  southern 
Russia  it  spreads  over  all  tlie  low-lying  tracts  that  lay  in  fi-ont  of  the 
vast  mers  de  glace  of  glacial  times.  These  facts  alone,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  occasional  weU-strati&ed  character  of  the  loss,  the 
intercalation  in  it  now  and  again  of  beds  of  sand,  and  the  presence 
jBver  and  anon  of  fresh-water  shells,  seem  strongly  suggestive  of  a 
fluviatile  origin.  And  that  such  was  really  the  origin  of  the  materials 
of  the  loss  will  appear  clear  enough  when  we  consider  the  conditious 
that  obtained  daring  a  glacial  epoch.     (See  Map  A.) 
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While  all  northern  and  ourthweeiteru  Europe  were  covered  by  au  ice 
sheet,  the  mouutaiDs  of  middle  Europe  and  the  alpipe  lauds  supported 
great  glaciers,  which  in  many  cases  deployed  apon  the  low  grounds. 
Vast  iKtdies  of  water  must  then  have  escaped  from  the  terminal  ftx>nt 
of  the  northern  mer  de  glace,  while  the  streams  and  rivers  flowing  from 
oar  monntain  tracts  must  have  greatly  exceeded  their  present  sncces- 
sors.  With  each  reearring  spring  and  summer  wide  areas  in  the  low 
grounds  would  thus  be  sDbject  to  floods  and  iunndations.  Ooming 
Itom  regions  where  glacial  grinding  was  being  carried  on  upon  a  most 
extensive  scale,  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  these  waters  woald  be 
clouded  with  the  fine  flour  of  rocks.  The  enormous  morainio  accumu- 
lations formed  underneath  and  in  front  of  the  alpine  glaciers,  and  over 
the  vast  areas  traversed  by  the  Scandinavian  mer  de  glace,  bear  em< 
pbatic  testimony  to  the  intensity  of  glacial  erosion.  Id  like  manner 
the  great  terraces  of  gravel  that  stretch  down  tLe  valleys  in  front  of 
the  alpine  moraines  and  the  broad  sheets  of  similar  deposits  which 
extend  outward  from  the  glaciated  tracts  of  northern  Europe,  are 
equally  impressive  witnesses  to  the  vigor  of  the  flooded  glacial  rivers. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  gi'avel,  grit,  and  sand  would  not  be  the 
only  materials  carried  forward  by  those  rivers.  As  they  reached  the 
low-lying  tracts  their  rate  of  flow  would  gradually  diminish,  and  finer- 
grained  materials — fine  silt  and  loam — would  eventually  be  deposited. 
When  we  consider  the  great  volumes  of  water  descending  to  the  low 
gronnds,  we  can  not,  indeed,  escape  &om  the  conclusion  that  many 
wide  areas  in  the  plains  during  a  glacial  epoch  must  have  been  inun- 
dated, and  in  those  slack  waters  and  temporary  lakes  the  fluer-grained 
flavio-glaoial  sediments  wonid  tend  to  accumulate.  We  mnst  also  bear 
in  view  the  probability — I  had  almost  said  the  certainty — of  great 
derangements  of  the  drainage  having  taken  place  in  middle  Earope, 
In  winter,  when  the  rivers  of  that  region  were  &ost  bound,  snow  must 
frequently  have  drifted  to  great  depths  in  the  valleys,  and  the  spring 
and  summer  thaws  would  often  fail  to  remove  these  heaps.  In  this 
way  the  valleys  might  here  and  there  become  entirely  filled  with  the 
blown  and  congealed  snows  of  successive  years,  so  as  to  compel  the 
rivers  in  snmmer  to  rise  in  flood  and  to  reach  levels  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  nnsble  to  attain.  We  have  positive  proof,  indeed, 
that  such  aceumalatioQS  of  drift  snow  actually  did  appear  in  extra- 
glacial  regions,  for  some  of  them  have  persisted  to  the  present  day. 
The  ice  formations  of  the  arctic  coast  lands,  with  their  associated  mam- 
malian remains,  certainly  belong  to  the  glacial  period.  They  are 
simply  the  drifted  snows,  now  converted  into  granular  and  massive 
ice,  which  accumulated  in  valleys  and  depressions  outside  of  the  gla- 
ciated regions.  Protected  under  a  covering  of  superficial  detritus, 
alluvial  matter,  and  peat,  they  have  in  those  high  latitudes  persisted 
to  the  present  day.  Farther  sonth,  in  central  and  western  Europe, 
similar  masses  of  cougealed  snow,  as  we  have  seen,  appear  to  have 
-22, 
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aceuiiiutiiteil,  and  may  well  liave  viidurud  fur  aomv  time  alter  glacial 
ooiiclitious  had  iiassed  away.  lu  these  temperate  latitudes,  however, 
tbey  were  boand  ere  long  to  melt  and  allow  the  overlyiiig  alluvial 
deposits  to  settle  down  in  the  manner  already  described. 

There  are  thus  various  lines  of  evidence  which  lead  to  the  coaclusion 
that  during  a  glacial  epoch  the  lower  reaches  of  all  the  great  valleys 
opening  out  from  glacinted  regions,  us  well  as  large  tracts  of  the  wide 
plains  extending  in  front  of  the  northern  mer  de  glace,  would  be  more 
or  less  drowned  iu  temporary  lakes  of  turbid  water,  over  the  beds  of 
which  a  line  sediment  of  somewhat  uniform  character  most  have  been 
deposited.  And  sucli  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  origiu  of  the 
materials  of  the  hiss.  The  toss,  as  wc  now  have  it,  is  a  fluvio-glacial 
silt  or  loam,  very  largely  reasserted  and  rearranged  by  the  wind.  Its 
history,  therefore,  is  involved  with  that  of  the  Ice  age,  and  we  must 
consequently  turn  our  attention  to  the  unquestioned  deposits  of  that 
period,  with  a  view  to  discover,  if  we  can,  at  what  particular  stage  of 
it  the  glacial  silts  were  worked  over  by  the  wind,  and  tundra  and 
steppe  f»nnas  successively  occupied  the  low  grounds  of  middle  Europe. 

Let  us  first,  then,  trace  as  briefly  as  may  be  the  history  of  the  glacial 
and  interglacial  deposits.  Avoiding  detail,  we  shall  confine  attention 
to  the  more  salient  featureH  of  tbe  evidence  and  try  to  picture  the  suc- 
cession of  events  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  glacial  times. 

The  facts  upon  which  geologists  base  their  conclnsion  that  a  vast 
ice  sheet  formerly  covered  much  of  nortbern  and  northwestern  Europe, 
while  great  snow  fields  and  glacierm  existed  not  only  in  the  Alps,  but 
in  many  of  the  minor  mountain  ranges  of  central  and  even  of  southern 
Europe,  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up. 

First,  we  have  tbe  evidence  supplied  by  morainic  accumulations  of 
all  kinds — bottom  moraines  or  bowlder  clays  and  terminal  moraines. 
Second,  we  have  tbe  proofs  of  former  glaciation  aSbrded  by  striated 
rocks  and  roches  moutonnees  and  by  tbe  crushed,  broken,  tumbled, 
and  confused  rock  surfaces  that  occur  so  frequently  underneath  tbe 
bottom  or  grouud  moraines.  Third,  we  have  the  presence  of  certain 
remarkable  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand  which  appear  to  have  beeu 
forme<l  in  tunnels  under  the  ice,  and  of  enormous  sheets  of  similar 
materials  which  have  been  spread  out  by  the  waters  escaping  from  the 
terminal  front  of  the  inland  ice  of  northern  Europe,  while  in  all  the 
great  valleys  leatling  liown  from  the  Alps  and  other  glaciated  moun- 
tains we  see  broad  terraces  of  alluvial  detritus  which  have  beeu 
deposited  by  torrential  streams  and  rivers.  All  those  fiuvio-glacial 
de)>osit8,  when  followed  from  the  low  grounds  into  the  regions  occDpied 
by  moraines,  are  found  to  dovetail  with  the  latter  and  are  consequently 
of  coutemjioraneous  origin. 

By  mapping  rock  striip  and  noting  the  general  trend  of  the  erratics 
which  constitute  s<>  large  a  portion  of  the  ground  moraines  we  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  directions  followed  by  the  .inland  ice  and  the  great 
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glaciers,  Sop  only  so,  but  by  truciug  tlm  liorizoiital  and  vertical  di»- 
tribation  of  glacial  pbeuouiena  ne  have  been  able  to  sbow  what  regions 
were  wholly  ice  covered,  to  measure  the  thickuesa  attaiued  by  ice 
abeets  aud  glaciers,  and  to  estiniabe  the  angle  of  their  surface  sloiie. 
It  is,  in  short,  quite  possible  npw  to  draw  maps  of  Europe  which  shall 
give  a  fairly  accurate  presentmeut  of  the  aspect  preseuted  by  our  con- 
tinent in  glacial  times.  On  maps  of  a  sufficiently  large  scale  we  can 
delineate  not  only  the  great  inland  ice  of  the  north  and  northwest,  but 
the  SDOw  fields  and  numerous  glaciers  of  the  Alps  aud  other  moun- 
tainous tracts,  together  with  the  areas  covered  by  fluvio-glacial 
deposits. 

80  much  for  what  we  may  call  the  physical  evidence.  Bat  this  is 
not  all,  for  associated  with  the  true  glacial  accumulations  occur  in 
many  places  beds  charged  with  the  remains  of  arctic-alpine  plants  and 
auimals.  The  evidence  of  fOKSil-organic  remains,  therefore,  fully  sup- 
ports the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  purely  glacial 
phenomena.  We  know  that  arctic  forms  of  life  lived  in  our  seas  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  npeaking,  and  that  the  countries  outside  of 
the  glaciated  areas  were  then  clothed  and  peopled  by  an  arctic-Hlpioe 
flora  and  fauna. 

But,  aa  if  in  contradiction  of  this  evidence,  certain  other  deposits 
charged  with  the  remains  of  temperate  and  southern  species  of  plants 
and  animals  appear  intercalated  among  the  true  glacial  accumulations. 
The  study  of  these  and  of  their  relation  to  subjacent  and  overlying 
morsinic  and  fluvio  glacial  accumulations  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Glacial  period  was  not  one  continuous  period  of  arctic  condi- 
tions, but  a  cycle  or  succession  of  alternating  cold  and  genial  epochs. 

So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  giacial  conditions  first  supervened  in 
late  Tertiary  times — in  the  so-called  Pliocene  period.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  that  period  the  European  climate  had  been  singularly  genial. 
Warm  seas,  tenanted  by  many  southern  sx>ecie8  of  mollusks,  washed 
the  shores  of  the  British  area,  while  the  land  was  clothed  with  a  much 
more  varied  and  abundant  flora  than  we  now  possess.  Great  forests 
seem  to  have  covered  vast  areas,  occupying  not  only  the  plains  and 
the  river  valleys,  but  extending  tar  up  the  mountain  slopes  of  such 
regions  as  France  without  much  change  of  character.  The  same 
species,  indeed,  appear  to  have  flourished  equally  well  in  Cautal  and 
ceutral  Italy.  Some  of  these  had  come  down  from  early  Tertiary 
times  and  were  destined  soon  ro  become  extinct;  some,  again,  were 
special  forms  belonging  to  genera  which  in  our  day  are  esotic;  others 
were  species  which  have  survived  to  the  present  in  more  southern  and 
eastern  regions,  while  yet  others  are  still  represented  in  Europe  by 
identical  or  very  closely  allied  species.  Thus  the  flora  of  the  Pliocene 
was  connected  both  with  the  past  and  the  present  plant  life  of  Europe, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  had  relations  with  the  floras  of  distant 
southern    and    eastern   regions — with   Florida,   the   Canary  Islands, 
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Cliiiiii,  au<l  Jiipau.  All  tlie  evideuce  thus  implies  for  early  Pliuinsiie 
times  au  eqaable  aud  nniform  climate,  wliich  permitted  the  iutimate 
association  In  oar  ooDtiuent  of  many  plants  which  are  now  no  longer 
able  to  exist  at  similar  elevations  or  in  one  and  the  same  latitade. 

The  mammalian  life  of  Earope  in  early  Plioceue  times  was  in  keeping 
with  the  flora.  The  deinotheriom  aud  mastodon  still  sarvived,  and 
aloDg  with  these  were  rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  aud  elephants, 
aud  many  cervine  and  bovine  animals.  Carnivores  of  extinct  and  still 
existing  types  and  many  monkeys  were  also  present. 

Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  climate,  aud  the  aspect  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Enrope  in  preglacial  times.  The  gradual  approcch 
of  glacial  conditions  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
northern  and  arctic  shells  in  the  apper  Plioceue  marine  deposits 
increases  irom  the  lower  to  the  higher  members  of  the  series.  We  note 
a  gradual  dying  out  of  southcru  species  and  a  ffradual  coming  in  of 
northern  forms,  until  at  last  the  beds  are  charged  with  the  remains  of 
a  truly  arctic  marine  fonna.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
terrestrial  conditions  wbich  obtaiued  in  Britain  and  Ireland  at  that 
time.  The  climate,  however,  could  not  have  been  genial  and  temperate 
as  it  is  now.  The  presence  of  an  arctic  fauna  in  our  seas  shows  that 
our  shores  were  washed  by  currents  coming  from  the  north,  aud  not  as 
at  present  from  the  soatfawest.  Reasoning  ttom  the  analogy  of  to-day, 
therefore,  we  might  infer  that  the  climate  of  our  areii  was  probably  not 
unlike  that  of  Labrador. 

The  traces  of  the  first  glacial  epoch  are  more  clearly  read  iu  the 
deposits  of  the  coutiaent.  An  immense  glacier  at  this  time,  fed  (h>m 
the  uplands  of  Scaudiuavia,  filled  the  basin  of  the  Baltic.  The  bottom 
moraine  of  that  graat  ice  How  is  seen  in  the  low  grounds  of  Scania,  in 
southern  Swedeu,  while  its  Huvio-glacial  deposits  have  been  detected 
at  many  places  in  north  Germany.  The  alpine  lands, were  contem- 
poraneously covered  with  extensive  snow  fields,  aud  large  glaciers 
descended  the  deep  mountaiu  valleys,  to  deploy  upon  the  Vorlander,  in 
Switzerland,  and  south  Germany.  The  termiual  moraines  of  these 
glaciers  have  been  mapped  out,  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  epoch 
have  been  so  well  ascertained  that  the  position  of  the  snowjtine  at  the 
time  has  been  determined.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  upon  an 
average  some  4,000  feet  lower  than  now.  While  tbe  valleys  of  the  Alps 
were  thus  gorged  with  ice  aud  tbe  basin  of  the  Baltic  was  occupied  by 
an  immense  mer  de  glace,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  higher  parte  of 
oar  islands  could  have  escaped  glaciatioo.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
snow  fields  aud  glaciers  must  also  have  existed  here.  No  trace  of 
these,  however,  has  been  or  is  ever  likely  to  be  detected.-  Direct 
evidence  of  the  kind,  if  it  ever  did  obtain,  has  been  obscured  or 
destroyed  by  tbe  action  of  the  much  greater  glaciers  and  ice  flows  of 
later  epochs. 

In  tracing  the  succeeding  events  in  the  geological  history  of  Europe, 
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I  shall  («nflne  attentiou  in  the  first  place  to  the  alpine  lands,  for  it  is 
Id  the  low  groands  at  the  base  of  those  raoantains  that  the  relation  of 
the  loss  to  the  glacial  and  flavio-glacial  deposits  can  be  most  clearly 
made  oat. 

It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  glaciers  have  on  three  BaccesBtre 
occasions  filled  the  great  mountain  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  descended 
to  the  low  grounds.  The  earliest  advance  I  have  already  described — 
this  coDStitntes  the  first  glacial  epoch  of  Swiss  geologists.  It  was 
followed  by  a  long  spell  of  genial  couditious  when  the  great  glaciers 
melted  away,  and  retired  to  the  inner  recesses  of  the  moontains.  Many 
relics  of  the  flora  of  this  genial  ei>och  have  been  preserved.  Thus  in 
the  valley  of  the  Inn,  near  Innsbrnck,  certain  deposits  have  yielded 
an  assenrialage  of  plants  similar  to  that  which  we  now  meet  with  in 
the  valleys  of  the  monntaiu  regions  soath  of  the  Black  Sea — most  of  the 
plants  being  existing  species.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
regions  in  which  that  flora  now  flonrishes  is  57°  t«  65°  F.,  while  that 
of  InnBbrack  at  present  is  onlj^  47°.  But  ia  the  genial  epoch  of  which 
I  speak,  the  flora  in  question  flourished  on  the  mountain  slopes  over- 
looking Innsbruck  at  elevations  of  3,600  to  3,900  feet,  where  the  mean 
annual  temperature  in  our  day  does  not  exceed  40'^.  This  is  euongh 
to  show  us  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  alpine  valleys  must 
formerly  have  been  considerably  more  genial  than  at  present.  From 
this  and  similar  evidence  in  other  alpine  valleys  we  may  safely  infer 
that  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  was  the  result  of  a  great  change  of 
climate,  and  that  dnriog  the  first  interglacial  epoch  the  snow  fields 
and  glaciers  must  have  retired  to  the  highest  ridges  of  the  mountaius. 

The  plant  beds  just  referred  to  are  not  only  underlaid,  but  overlaid 
by  bottom  or  ground  moraiues,  the  overlying  moraines  belonging  to 
the  second  glacial  epoch.  It  was  during  this  epoi^h  that  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps  attained  their  greatest  development — the  snow  line  becoming 
depressed  to  4,700  feet  below  its  present  level.  The  glaciers  now 
pushed  their  way  into  the  tow  grounds  considerably  beyond  the  limits 
reached  by  their  predecessors  iu  the  first  glacial  epoch.  That  the  sec- 
ond, like  the  first  glacial  epoch,  was  of  long  duration  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  erosion  eQ'ected  by  the  ice  flows  and  the  enormous  extent  of 
their  bottom  and  terminal  moraines. 

Overlying  the  ground  moraines  of  that  epoch  we  again  come  upon 
alluvial  dei>0Hits  in  many  places,  which  are  crowded  with  the  remains 
of  a  temperate  flora — a  flora  resembling  that  of  the  low  grounds  of 
Switzerland  and  north  Italy  iu  our  own  days.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  when  such  a  flora  flourished  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Alps  the 
climate  conid  not  have  been  less  genial  than  the  present;  the  snow 
line  must  have  again  retreated  to  a  higher  level,  and  the  n^v^s  and 
glaciers  were  probably  not  more  extensive  than  they  are  now.  This 
constitutes  the  second  interglacial  epoch  of  Swiss  geologists.  Ere  long 
it  was  followed  by  a  third  general  advance  of  the  glaciers,  which  once 
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more  reached  tbe  low  gronnda  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  bat  did  aot 
flotr  so  far  as  their  predecessors  of  tbe  preceding  or  second  glacial 
epoch.  Tbe  bdow  line  of  tbis  third  glacial  epoch  stood  at  an  average 
level  of  about  4,400  feet  below  the  present. 

Each  glacial  epoch  was  necessarily  marked  by  profdand  glacial 
erosion,  and  the  consetjaent  formation  of  massive  sheets  of  ground 
moraine  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  great  valleys,  and  of  huge  terminal 
moraines  at  or  opposite  their  mouths.  Enormous  quantities  of  shingle 
and  gravel  were  at  the  same  time  awept  outward  by  the  rivers  esnap- 
ing  teom  the  ice — each  series  of  terminal  moraines  being  thas  closely 
associated  with  its  separate  and  distinct  set  of  Huviatile  deposits.  Ho 
difficnlty  is  found  in  separating  those  successive  accnmnlatious  of 
gravel.  They  form  terraces  tying  one  witbin  the  other  at  three  suc- 
cessive levels.  The  highest  rises  ui>on  an  average  250  to  300  feet  above 
tbe  present  rivers;  the  surface  of  the  middle  terrace  is  about  100  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  highest,  and  about  the  same  distance  above 
the  level  of  the  lowest  terrace,  i^acli  terrace  rests  upon  solid  rock, 
and  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  several  epochs  of  gravel  accumu- 
lation have  been  separated  by  epochs  of  active  river  erosion.  This 
remarkable  valley- with  in -valley  formation  is  clearly  the  result  of 
climatic  changes.  The  highest  terrace  indicates  tbe  action  of  flooded 
rivers  escaping  from  the  glnciers  of  the  first  glacial  epoch.  These 
glaciers  then  disappeared  or  shrank  into  comparative  insigDiflcance, 
and  an  iuterglaeial  epoch  of  active  valley  erosion  succeeded — the 
rivers  cutting  tbeir  way  down  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more  into  the  solid 
rocks.  Next  came  the  second  glacial  epoch,  and  the  lowered  valley 
bottom  was  again  deeply  covered  with  gravel.  The  glaciers  of  this 
stage  then  in  their  turn  retired,  and  a  second  interglaeial  epoch  super- 
vened, when  the  rivers  as  before  deepened  their  channels,  working 
down  through  the  older  gravels  and  excavating  the  underlying  rocks. 
Tbereatter  tbe  third  glacial  eiH)ch  eusned,  and  a  new  series  of  gravels 
was  deposited  at  a  lower  level  than  the  preceding  accumolatioD. 
Lastly,  this  third  glacial  epoch  passed  away  and  the  rivers  again 
trenched  the  ilnvio-glacial  gravels,  tbe  upper  surface  of  which  is  now 
much  above  the  reacli  of  the  greatest  floods. 

What  relation,  then,  does  the  loss  bear  to  the  glacial  and  inter- 
glacial  accumulations  of  the  alpine  landsT  Fortunately  to  this  qaes- 
tion  a  definite  reply  can  be  given.  It  is  dovetailed  with  tbe  glaisial 
deposits  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  show  that  its  formation  bas  taken  place 
at  successive  epochs.  I  bus  it  occurs  occupying  an  interglaeial  position 
between  the  accumulations  of  the  first  and  second,  and  between  those 
of  the  second  and  third  glacial  epochs.  When  we  pass  down  tbe  valley 
of  the  Ithine  a  similar  succession  is  enconntered.  In  the  wide  plain 
lying  between  tbe  Vosgcs  and  the  Black  Forest,  loss  is  met  with  on  the 
same  geological  horizons,  overlying  the  gravel  terraces  of  tbe  first  and 
the  second  glacial  epochs.    Not  only  so,  but  even  the  youngest  or  lowest 
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gravel  terrace  {that  of  tbe  third  {(lacial  epoch)  is  in  like  manner  sheeted 
in  loss.  The  loss  on  these  three  separate  horizons  is  for  the  most  part 
Triad  blown,  and  exactly  resemhles  that  of  middle  Earope  generally, 
showing  the  same  Htnictnre  and  Hrrangement,  and  containing  a  similar 
sasemblage  of  organic  remains. 

To  what  extent  each  of  these  "horizons^'  of  loss  may  be  represented 
in  the  low  gronnds  of  middle  Europe  we  can  not  definitely  say.  But  as 
tbe  materials  of  tbe  loss  are  for  tbe  most  part  of  flnvio-glacial  origin,  it 
iaobvtoae  that  saoh  accumalations  mast  have  been  formed  dnring  each 
successive  advance  of  tbe  alpine  glaciers.  As  each  glacial  epoch  passed 
away  those  accumulations  were  greatly  modified  by  the  wind,  and  drifted 
into  the  valleys  that  drain  the  Alps,  where  tbey  were  subsequently 
covered  and  to  some  extent  preserved  utider  tbe  morainic  and  tluvio- 
glacial  deposits  of  the  succeeding  epoch  of  glacial  advance.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  tbe  Tiud-blowu  toss  of  tbe  low  gronnds  of 
middle  Europe  does  not  belong  esclnsively  to  any  one  particular  stage 
of  the  glacial  period.  It  is  impossible,  however,  at  present  to  divide 
it  np  into  separate  stages.  But  we  may  feel  sure  that  if  tundra  and 
steppe  faunae  succeeded  each  other  again  and  again  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  have  done  the  same  in  the  wide 
plains  of  middle  Europe. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  tbe  Schweizersbild  the  deposits  con- 
taJDing  remains  of  tundra  and  steppe  faunas  rest  immediately  upon 
davio-glHctal  gravels.  These  gravels  were  laid  down  during  the  third 
glacial  epoch.  It  is  (juite  certain,  therefore,  that  the  faunas  referred  to 
must  have  entered  Switzerland  after  tbe  retreat  of  the  glaciers  from  tbe 
low  grounds.  But  liow  long  an  interval  may  have  elapeed  between  tbe 
disappearance  of  the  glaciers  and  the  advent  of  tbe  lemmings  and 
their  congenerH  we  can  not  tell.  All  we  know  is  that  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tnndra  fauna  in  Switzerland  tbe  climate,  at  first  cold  and 
arctic,  gradually  became  less  extreme,  so  that  in  time  a  steppe  fauna, 
and  afterwards  a  forest  fauna,  succeeded,  lu  other  words,  no  percepti- 
ble hiatus  separates  the  present  from  the  conditions  that  obtained  when 
the  reindeer  hunter  vanished  from  tbe  algiine  lands  He  was  sneceeded 
by  Neolithic  man,  just  as  tbe  latter  was  followed  by  the  men  who  used 
bronze  and  iron  implements  and  tools.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of  the 
Schweizersbild  rock  shelter  is  concerned,  we  should  Infer  that  no  great 
alternations  of  cold  and  genial  epochs  followed  after  the  final  retreatof 
the  great  glaciers  of  the  third  glacial  epoch.  But,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  tale  told  by  that  interesting  rock  shelter  is  incomplete. 
Certain  considerable  climatic  changes  did  take  place  after  the  third 
glacial  epoch  bad  passed  away.  The  evidence  of  socb  change,  however, 
thoagb  Dot  wanting  in  tbe  alpine  lands,  is  much  more  clearly  displayed 
in  northweaterii  Europe.  To  the  testimony  yielded  by  the  glacial  and 
interglacial  dei>osits  of  thai  region,  therefore,  we  shall  now  direct 
attention. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  daring  the  first  glacial  epoch  a  great 
Baltic  glacier  existed,  and  an  arctic  fauna  lived  in  the  Korth  Sea.  That 
epoch  was  tsuoceeded  by  the  first  interglacial  stage,  when  the  soathern 
part  of  the  yorth  Sea  became  dry  land,  and  England  was  occupied  by 
an  abundant  mammalian  f»iina — compriBiug  hippopotamus,  elephante, 
rhinoceros,  horse,  bison,  boar,  many  kinds  of  deer,  and  a  Dnmber  of 
carniyores,  including  bears,  hyena,  saber-toothed  tiger,  wolf,  fox,  etc. 
The  contemporaneous  flora  was  temperate,  resembling  very  much  that 
which  now  exists  in  southeast  lilngland.  In  similar  latitudes  on  the 
continent  the  same  mammalian  fauna  flourished,  while  the  flora  was 
temperate,  but  suggestive  of  less  strongly  contrasted  summers  and 
winters  than  the  present.  A  kind  of  insular  climate,  in  short,  seems  to 
have  cbaracteristed  nortli  Germany. 

To  this  genial  interglacial  epoch  succeeded  the  second  and  most 
extreme  of  all  the  glacial  epochs.  An  enormous  mer  de  glace  then 
extended  over  all  northern  and  northwestern  Europe,  from  the  British 
area  in  the  west  to  the  Urals  in  the  east,  and  ftt>m  Lapland  in  the  north 
to  the  mountains  of  middle  Europe  in  the  south.     (See  Map  B.) 

When  these  extreme  conditions  eventually  passed  away,  the  second 
interglacial  epoch  supervened,  characterised,  as  the  earlier  one  had 
been,  by  a  genial  temperat*  climate,  by  the  presence  in  England  and 
the  continent  of  the  great  pachyderms  and  tbdr  congeners,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  Paleolithic  man. 

This  second  iuterglacial  epoch  waa  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  a  third 
advance  of  the  Scandinavian  "inland  ice,"  which  once  more  coalesced 
with  the  mer  de  glace  of  the  British  area.  It  did  not,  however,  flow  so 
fhr  as  its  predecessor.  Nevertheless,  it  reached  the  Valdai  Hills  in  the 
east,  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  in  the  south,  and  covK«d  all  Scotland,  the 
north  of  England,  and  the  major  portion  of  Ireland.  This  ice  flow  was 
most  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  third  advance  of  the  great 
glaciers  of  the  Alps.     (S«e  Map  C.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  loss  in  north  Germany  nowhere  overlies 
the  moraiuic  accumulations  of  the  third  glacial  epoch.  It  does,  how- 
ever, cover  the  marginal  area  of  the  ground  formerly  invaded  by  the 
second  and  greatest  mer  de  glace.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  loss 
of  north  Germany  must  belong,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  second  intergla- 
cial epoch.  The  fact  that  it  everywhere  avoids  the  regions  over  which 
the  third  great  ice  sheet  prevailed,  does  not,  however,  prove  that  tun- 
dra and  steppe  conditions  did  not  supervene  at  a  later  date  in  middle 
Europe.  The  evidence  supplied  by  the  alpine  lands,  and  the  great 
valleys  that  drain  those  lands,  is  quite  conclusive  of  the  contrary. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Paleolithic  reindeer  hunters  fol- 
lowed the  chase  in  middle  Europe  long  after  the  third  great  Scandina- 
vian mer  de  glace  had  retired  from  the  plains  of  north  Germany.  Tbtt 
geographical  distribution  of  the  wind-blown  loss  shows  that  steppe 
conditions  were  restricted  to  a  broad  belt  of  land  in  middle  Eniope. 
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Ttiese  conditions  were'  rendered  possible  by  tbe  former  greater  extension 
of  our  continent  into  the  Atlantic,  when  the  mfyor  portion  of  the  North 
Bea  and  the  I<:ng1ish  Channel  were  dry  land,  and  the  British  Islands 
formed  part  of  the  continental  area. 

Considerable  climatic  changes  continned  to  take  place  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  third  glaciiil  epoch.  These  have  left  their  traces  in  the 
alpine  landH,  but  they  are  nowhere  so  clearly  seen  as  in  northern  and 
northwestern  Knrope.  Temj)erate  conditions  supervened  in  north 
Germany,  the  flora  and  fanna  closely  resembling  those  of  the  present. 
Bnt  eventaally  a  relapse  to  glacial  conditions  followed,  and  from  the 
Scandinavian  snow  Helds  another  invasion  of  north  Germany  took 
place.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  were  now  once  more  shrouded 
in  ice,  and  a  great  Baltic  glacier  came  into  existence,  the  gigantic  ter- 
minal moraines  of  which  are  met  with  in  Denmark,  Scbleswig-Holstein, 
and  Pmssia.  The  Scottish  Highlands  and  other  monntainoas  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  at  the  same  tin)e  nourished  local  ice  sheets  and 
large  valley  glaciers,  which  in  many  cases  descended  to  the  sea.  The 
alpine  lands  in  like  manner  witnessed  a  recrudescence  of  glaciation, 
large  glaciers  flowing  into  the  great  longitudinal  valleys,  but  nowhere 
deploying  as  before  ui>on  the  low  grounds.  It  is  to  this  stage,  proba- 
bly, that  we  should  assign  the  tandra  fauna  of  the  Schweizersbild. 
(See  Map  !>.} 

The  succession  in  that  interesting  rock  shelter  has  shown  tliat  as  the 
severity  of  the  climate  relaxed,  steppe  and  forest  faunas  successively 
followed  the  disappearance  of  the  tnndra  forms.  The  climate  of  Eqrope 
generally  became  temperate,  and  immense  forests  overspread  wide 
regions.  It  was  daring  the  approach  of  these  conditions,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  Paleolithic  man  seems  finally  to  have  vanished  and  the 
Neolithic  races  to  have  made  their  earliest  appearance  in  Europe.  The 
British  Islands  at  this  time  formed  part  of  the  continent  and  the  Baltic 
existed  as  a  great  fresh-water  lake.  The  lower  baried  forests  of  our 
peat  bogs  are  among  the  conspicuous  remainsof  this  stage.  Eventually, 
however,  submergence  ensued,  the  British  Islands  were  severed  from 
the  continent,  and  the  sea  again  invaded  the  Baltic  basin.  It  is  nota- 
ble that  the  character  of  the  marine  fauna  which  at  this  stage  lived  off' 
the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  and  Britain  is  indicative  of  more  genial  con- 
ditions than  now  obtain.  The  climate,  however,  gradually  became 
colder,  the  vertical  and  horizontal  range  of  the  forests  was  restricted, 
and  snow  fields  again  appeared  among  the  higher  mountains  of  our 
islands.  In  Scotland  glaciers  here  and  there  came  down  to  the  sea, 
and  dropped  their  moraines  npon  the  beaches  then  forming;  the  large 
m^ority,  however,  terminated  inland.  At  that  time  the  snow  line  in 
north  Britain  ranged  between  2,000  and  2,600  feet.  Similarly,  in  Nor- 
way and  in  the  Alps  an  advance  of  glaciers  took  place — the  snow  line 
in  soDthern  Norway  being  about  2,400  feet,  while  in  the  alpine  lands 
it  seems  to  have  averaged  7,500  feet,  or  some  1,600  feet  lower  than  the 
present. 
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Later  climatic  oscillations  followed,  but  on  a  decidedly  reduced  scale. 
The  efi'ect  of  these  was,  naturally  enough^  most  marked  in  northwestern 
Europe,  decreasing  gradually  southward,  and  doubtless  eveotaally 
fading  away  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  continent.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  n»y  present  purpose  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  gen- 
eral character  of  these  later  changes  so  far  as  they  affected  our  own 
area. 

Tbe  local  glaciers  of  the  British  mountains,  some  of  which,  as  I  have 
said,  actually  entered  tbe  sea,  at  last  began  to  retreat.  The  climate 
became  more  genial,  and  so  once  more  favored  the  growth  of  forests, 
which  in  many  places  began  to  overspread  tbe  now  dry  peat  bogs, 
beneath  which  the  tre^s  of  the  earlier  forest  epoch  lay  entombed. 
Eventually,  however,  colder  and  more  humid  conditions  returned,  and 
small  glaciers  appeared  in  a  few  places  among  the  loftiest  heights  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  position  of  the  moraines  of  these  glaciers 
indicates  a  height  of  3,500  feet  for  tbe  suow  line.  The  forests  now,  as 
before,  began  to  decay  in  many  places,  and  the  bog  moss  and  its  allies 
again  extended  in  all  directions,  and  so,  eventually,  a  second  forest 
bed  became  entombed  in  growing  peat.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  tbe 
evidence  of  these  later  changes  is  not  restricted  to  Scotland.  The  bogs 
of  the  two  sister  countries,  and  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  on  the 
continent,  present  ns  with  precisely  the  same  phenomena. 

The  present  decayed  aspect  of  the  bogs  in  many  places  where  they 
formerly  flohrished,  and  the  fact  that  certain  plants  and  gronps  of 
p1anJ:B  are  once  more  beginiiing  to  invade  snch  wastes,  shows  that 
we  are  now  living  under  somewhat  milder  and  less  humid  conditions. 

Although  these  later  climatic  oscillatioDS  certainly  atl'ected  the  dis- 
tribution of  plants  and  animals  to  some  extent  in  northern  and  north- 
western Eorope,  yet  the  changes  brought  about  were  insignificant  as 
compared  with  those  which  characterized  the  alternations  of  preceding 
glacial  and  intergiacial  epochs.  The  earlier  cold  and  genial  stages 
were  strongly  contrasted,  and  marked  by  great  migrations  of  flora  and 
fatina.  Bat,  as  tbe  strange  cycle  drew  to  a  close, the  contrast  between 
glacial  and  iuterglacial  phases  became  le»>s  and  less  pronounced  and 
gradually  faded  away  into  the  present.  The  steppe  fauna  vanished 
froDi  middle  Europe  during  the  fourth  intergiacial  epoch,  and  it  never 
returned.  The  climatic  oscillations  that  followed  were  on  too  small  a 
scale  to  induce  great  migrations,  and  thus  the  succeeding  forest  fauna 
retained  its  place.  Hence  in  such  a  section  as  that  seen  in  the  rock 
shelter  of  Schweizerabild,  we  And  uo  recognizable  evidence  of  the  cli- 
matic changes  to  which  the  buried  forests  and  peat  bogs  and  the  small 
local  moraines  of  northern  and  northwestern  Europe  bear  testimony. 
It  is  thus  only  by  correlating  and  comparing  tbe  evidence  over  the 
widest  area  that  we  are  able  to  get  tlie  story  completed. 

lu  tine,  we  have  seen  that  tundras  and  steppes  appeared  .it  isuccessive 
epochs  in  prehistoric  Europe.    The  former  were  coutemporaoeonB  with 
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the  great  ice  sheets  and  glaciers,  while  the  later  caine  into  existence 
wheti  glacial  conditions  were  passing  away.  The  tundra  and  steppe 
conditions  of  oar  continent  belong,  in  short,  to  that  remarkahle  cycle  of 
climatic  and  geogmphit^al  changes  known  as  the  Ice  age  or  glaeini 
period.  Paleolithic  man  undoubtedly  lived  through  both  phases,  for 
his  relics  und  remains  are  found  associated  alike  with  the  arctic  lem- 
mings and  the  sncceediitg  steppe  animals.  Whether  the  reindeer  ban- 
ter of  middle  Europe  ever  came  into  contact  there  with  tiie  Keolithic 
man  we  can  not  tel).  Were  we  to  trust  to  negative  evidence  we  should 
say  he  never  did.  But  negative  evidence  can  not  be  trusted.  It  is 
quite  ))08sible  that  the  two  races  may  have  met  and  even  commingled, 
bat  of  this  no  proof  is  forthcoming.  The  strong  hiatus  that  separates 
the  Old  Stone  and  the  New  Stone  epochs  iu  western  and  nortliwesteru 
Europe  has  not  yet  been  bridged  over  iu  middle  and  southern  Europf. 
When  last  we  see  Paleolithic  man  he  is  banting  the  reindeer  and  the 
mammoth  in  the  Danubian  steppes.  His  Neolithic  successor  seemn  not 
to  have  ap)>eared  in  middle  Enrope  before  steppe  conditions  had  passed 
away  and  a  forest  flora  and  fauna  had  become  dominant. 
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MOmFIUATION  OP  THE  GREAT  LAKES  BY  EARTH 
MOVEMENT.' 


By  G-.  K.  OiLBBBT, 

I'nited  State*  Geological  Snrrey. 


The  history  of  the  Ureat  Lakes  practically  begios  with  the  melting 
of  the  Pleistocene  ice  sheet.  Tbey  may  have  existed  before  the  in- 
Tasion  of  the  ice,  but  if  so  their  drainage  system  is  unlinown.  The  ice 
oame  from  the  north  and  northeast,  and  spreadiug  over  the  whole  Lau- 
rentian  basin  invaded  the  drainage  districts  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Sosqaebanna,  and  Hudson.  During  its  wandering  there  was  a  long 
period  when  tbe  waters  were  ponded  between  the  ice  f^ont  and  the  up- 
lands south  of  the  Laurentian  basin,  forming  a  series  of  glacial  lakes 
whose  outlets  were  southward  through  various  low  passes.  A  great 
stream  from  the  Erie  Basin  crossed  tbe  divide  at  Fort  Wayne  to  tbe 
Wabash  River.  A  river  of  the  magnitude  of  tbe  Niagara  afterwards 
flowed  from  the  Michigan  Basin  aeross  the  divide  at  Chicago  to  tbe 
Illinois  River;  and  still  later  tbe  chief  outlet  was  from  the  Ontario 
Basin  across  tbe  divide  at  Rome  to  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

The  positions  of  the  glacial  lakes  are  also. marked  by  shore  lines, 
consisting  of  terraces,  cliffs,  and  ridges,  the  strands  and  spits  formed 
by  their  waves.  Several  of  these  shore  lines  have  been  traced  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  wherever  they  are  thoroughly  studied  it  is 
fbund  that  they  no  longer  lie  level,  but  have  gentle  slopes  toward  the 
south  and  southwest.  Formed  at  the  edges  of  water  surfaces,  they 
must  originally  have  been  level,  and  their  present  lack  of  borizontality 
is  due  to  unequal  uplift  of  the  land.  The  region  has  been  tilted  toward 
the  Bonth-southwest.  The  different  shore  lines  are  not  strictly  parallel, 
and  their  gradients  vary  Irom  place  to  place,  ranging  from  a  few  inches 
to  3  or  4  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  epoch  of  glacial  takes,  or  lakes  partly  bounded  by  ice,  ended 
with  tbe  disappearance  of  the  ice  field,  aud  there  remained  only  lakes 
of  the  modern  type,  wholly  surrounded  by  land.  These  were  formed 
one  at  a  time,  and  the  first  to  appear  was  in  tbe  Erie  Basin.    It  was 


■Bepriutod  from  the  National  Oeograpbio  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  9,  September, 
1897.  A  more  extended  paper  of  similar  scope  entitled  "  Recent  earth  movement  in 
tiie  Great  Lakes  region,"  was  printed  in  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  Stat4w  Geological  Sarvey,  Pait  II,  pp.  5iB-617. 
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inucli  Hutaller  tUau  tbe  moderu  lake,  because  the  basiii  was  tbeii  com- 
paratively low  at  the  northeast.  Its  outline  is  approximately  showii 
bf  the  inner  dotted  lineof  theaccompauying  map.  Instead  of  reaching 
from  the  site  of  Buffalo  to  the  aite  of  Toledo,  it  extended  only  to  a 
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point  opposite  the  present  city  of  Erie,  and  it  was  but  one-sixth  as 
large  as  the  modern  lake.  Since  that  time  the  laud  has  gradoally  risen 
at  the  north,  canting  the  basin  toward  the  south,  and  the  lake  has 
gradually  encroached  upon  the  lowlands  of  its  valley.    At  a  date  to 
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be  presently  mentioned  as  the  Nipissing,  tbe  western  end  of  the  lake 
was  opposite  the  site  of  Cleveland,  as  indicated  by  another  dotted 
line. 

The  next  great  lake  to  be  released  from  the  domination  of  the  ice 
wais  probably  Ontario,  though  the  order  of  precedence  is  here  not 
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etiually  clear.  Before  tbe  Ontario  Valley  lield  u  laud-boand  lake  it 
was  occupied  by  a  gulf  of  the  oceun.  Owing  to  the  difterent  attitude 
of  the  land,  the  wat«r  8arfa4te  of  this  gulf  was  not  parallel  to  the 
present  lake  surface  but  ioclined  at  an  angle.  In  the  extreme  north- 
east, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thoasand  Islands,  tbe  marine  shores  are 
nearly  200  feet  above  tbe  present  water  level,  but  they  descend  Bouth> 
ward  and  westward,  passing  beneath  the  lake  level  near  Oswego,  and 
toward  tbe  western  end  of  the  lake  must  be  submerged  several  hun- 
dred feet.  This  condition  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  rising  land 
soon  divided  tbe  waters,  establishing  Lake  Ontario  as  an  indepen- 
dent water  body.    The  same  peculiarity  of  land  attitude  which  made 
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the  original  Erie  a  small  lake  served  to  limit  the  extent  of  Ontario, 
but  the  restriction  was  less  iu  amount  becanse  of  the  steeper  slopes  ' 
of  the  Ontario  basin.     Here  again  the  southward  tilting  of  the  land 
bad  the  ett'ect  of  lifting  the  point  of  outlet  and  enlarging  the  expanse 
of  the  lake. 

There  ia  some  reason  to  think  that  the  upper  lakes — Haron,  Michigan, 
and  Superior — were  at  first  open  to  tbe  sea,  so  as  to  constitute  a  gulf, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  so  full  as  could  be  desired.  When  the  normal 
lacustrine  condition  was  established  they  were  at  first  a  single  lake 
instead  of  three,  and  the  outlet,  instead  of  being  southward  firom  Lake 
Huron,  was  northeastward  fhim  Qeorgian  Bay,  the  outlet  river  follow- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  to  the  St.  Lawrence.    The 
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triple  lake  is  known  to  us  cbiefly  tlirongli  the  labors  of  F.  B.  Taylor, 
who  has  made  extensive  studies  of  its  shore  line.  This  line,  called  the 
yipissing  shore  line,  is  not  wholly  submerged,  like  the  old  shores  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  bat  lies  chiefly  above  the  present  water  surfaces. 
It  has  been  recognized  at  many  points  abont  Lake  Superior  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  nieasuremeDts  of  its 
height  shows  that  its  plane  has  a  remarkably  uniform  dip,  at  7  inches 
per  mile,  in  a  south-southwest  clirecttou,  or,  more  exactly,  S.  27°  W, 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanyiDg  map,  reproduced  from  Taylor,  it 
crosses  the  modern  shore  line  of  Lake  Superior  near  its  western  end, 
thereby  passing  beneath  the  water  surface,  and  it  similarly  passes 
below  the  surface  of  Lake  Michigau  near  Green  Bay  and  below  the 
surface  of  Lake  Huron  just  north  of  SE^ginaw  Bay.  The  southward 
tilting  of  the  land,  involving  the  uplift  of  the  point  of  outlet,  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  basin  and  the  volume  of  the  lake,  gradually  CArry- 
itig  the  coast  line  southward  in  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  until 
flually  it  reached  the  low  pass  at  Fort  Huron  and  the  water  overflowed 
via  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  channels  to  Lake  Erie.  The  outlet  by 
way  of  the  Ottawa  was  then  abandoned,  and  a  continuance  of  the 
uplift  caused  the  water  to  slowly  recede  from  its  northern  shores. 
This  change  after  a  time  separated  Lake  Sai}erior  from  the  other  lakes, 
bringing  the  St.  Marys  River  into  existence,  and  eventually  the  present 
condition  was  reached. 

These  various  changes  are  so  intimately  related  to  the  history  of  the 
N^iagara  Biver  that  the  Niagara  time  estimates,  based  on  the  erosion 
of  the  gorge  by  the  cataract,  can  be  applied  to  them.  Lake  Erie  has 
esisted  approximately  as  long  as  the  Niagara  River,  and  its  age  should 
probably  be  reckoned  in  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years.  Lake  Ontario  is  much  younger.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the 
beginning  of  Great  Lake  Nipissing  is  that  it  came  long  after  the  begin- 
ning of  Lake  Erie,  but  the  dato  of  its  ending,  through  the  transfef'of 
outlet  from  the  Mattawa  to  the  St.  Clair,  is  more  definitely  known. 
That  event  is  estimated  by  Taylor  to  have  occurred  between  five 
thousand  and  ten  thousand  years  ago.' 

The  lake  history  thus  biietly  Hketcbed  is  characterized  by  a  pro- 
gressive change  in  the  attitude  of  the  land,  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern portions  of  the  region  Itecoming  higher,  so  as  to  turn  the  waters 
more  and  more  toward  the  southwest.  The  latest  change,  from  Great 
Lake  Kipissiug  to  Great  Lakes  Su])erior,  Michigan,  and  Huron, 
involving  an  uplift  at  the  north  of  more  than  100  feet,  has  taken  place 
within  so  short  a  period  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether 
it  has  yet  ceased.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  land  is  still  rising  at  the 
north  and  the  lakes  are  still  encroaching  on  their  southern  shoresT 
J.  W.  Spencer,  who  has  been  an  active  explorer  of  the  shore  lines  of 

■  Stuibes  in  Indiana  Geography,  X.  A  short  history  of  the  Gieiit  Lakes.  Tern 
Haute,  1897. 
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the  glacial  lake^  and  has  given  much  study  to  related  iiroblems,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  movements  are  not  complete,  and  predicts  that  they 
will  result  iu  the  restoration  of  the  Chicago  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan 
aud  the  drying  of  Niagara.' 

The  importance  of  testing  this  question  by  actual  measurements  was 
impressed  upon  me  several  years  ago,  and  1  endeavored  to  secure  the 
tnstitation  of  an  elaborate  se^  of  observations  to  that  eud.  Failiug  in 
this,  I  undertook  a  less  expensive  investigation,  which  began  with 
the  examination  of  existing  records  of  lake  height  as  recorded  by 
gage  readings,  and  was  continued  by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
gage  stations  in  1896,  To  understand  fully  the  nature  of  this  investi- 
gation it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the 
multifarious  motions  to  which  the  lake  water  in  subject. 

If  the  volume  of  a  lake  were  invariable,  and  if  its  water  were  iu  per- 
fect equilibrium  under  gravity,  its  surface  would  be  constant  aud  level, 
aud  any  variation  due  to  changes  iu  the  height  of  the  land  could  be 
directly  determined  by  observations  on  the  position  of  the  water  sur- 
face with  reference  to  the  land ;  but  these  conditions  are  never  realized 
iu  the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  volume  continually  changes 
aud  the  water  is  always  in  motion.  The  investigator  therefore  has  to 
arrange  his  measurements  so  as  to  eliminate  the  eCTect  of  such  changes. 

Consider  first  the  influence  of  wind.  The  Mclion  of  the  wind  on  the 
water  produces  waves.  These  are  temporary  and  practically  cease  in 
periods  of  calm ;  the  perpetnal  ground  swell  of  the  ocean  is  not  known  on 
the  Jakes.  The  friction  of  the  wind  on  the  water  also  drives  the  water  for- 
ward, producing  currents.  The  water  thus  driven  against  the  lee  shores 
returns  in  undercurrents,  but  the  internal  friction  of  the  water  resists  and 
delays  the  return,  and  there  is  consequently  a  heaping  of  water  against 
lee  shores  aud  a  corresponding  lowering  of  its  level  on  other  shores. 
Daring  great  storms  these  differences  amount  to  several  feet,  reaching 
a  maximum  in  Lake  Erie;  in  October,  188G,  a  westerly  gale  is  reported 
to  have  raised  the  water  8  feet  at  Buffalo  aud  depressed  it  8  feet  at 
Toledo.^  For  light  winds  the  changes  of  level  are  much  smaller,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  appreciable,  and  they  have  even  beeu  detected 
in  the  case  of  the  gentle  '■  laud  and  sea"  breezes  which  in  calm  weather 
are  created  by  the  dinrnal  cycle  of  temi>erature  change  on  land. 

The  water  is  also  sensitive  to  atmospheric  pressure.  If  the  air  pressed 
equally  on  all  parts  of  the  lake  surface,  the  equilibrium  of  the  water 
would  not  be  disturbed ;  but  its  pressure  is  never  uuiforiu.  As  shown 
by  the  isobars  on  the  daily  weather  map,  there  are  notable  differences 
of  pressure  from  point  to  point,  and  within  the  length  of  pue  of  the 
Great  Lakes  these  oft«u  amount  to  several  tenths  of  a  barometric  inch. 

'  Froc.  Am.  Ata.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  LUI,  18»4,  p.  246. 

'Science,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  34, 391.    The  effect  of  »  aUirm  in  October,  1893,  ia  ubl;  dis- 
ouMed  by  William  T.  Itlouut,  in  Ann.  Kept.  Cliiuf  of  Eui;iueerB.  l.'.  S.  A.,  for  1891, 
part  6,  pp.  3431-3436. 
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Acolnmii  ot'mereuryO.l  incli  higb  weighsasmuvbiisatiuluiim  of'waler 
1.3  incbeii  high;  and  whenever  the  atmos|)beric  presspre  at  oue  point 
on  a  lake  exceedK  the  pressure  at  another  point  by  the  tenth  of  a  baro- 
metric inch,  the  wat«r  level  nt  the  first  point  is,  in  conseqnence,  1.3 
inches  lower  than  the  water  level  at  the  second  point.  When  a  cnmalas 
cloud  forms  over  the  water,  there  is  a  reactioti  on  the  water,  dlstnrbing 
its  equilibrium,  and  the  passage  of  a  thunderstorm  often  produces  oscil- 
lations attracting  the  attention  of  even  the  casual  observer.  Such  sud- 
den and  temporary  variatioDB  of  pressure  give  rise  to  waves  analogous 
to  those  caused  by  a  falling  pebble,  except  that  they  are  broad  and  low, 
and  these  waves  not  only  travel  to  all  parts  of  a  lake,  but  are  continaed 
by  reflection,  so  that  a  local  storm  at  one  point  is  ielt  in  the  water  sur- 
face at  all  points  and  for  a  considerable  period.  The  passage  of  the 
great  atmospheric  waves  associated  with  ordinary  cyclonic  storms  and 
the  impulses  given  by  winds  are  also  able  to  set  the  whole  body  of 
the  lake  in  motion,  so  that  it  sways  from  side  to  side  or  end  to  end 
like  the  swaying  water  in  a  tub  or  basin,  and  these  swaying  motions 
are  of  indeGuitd  continuance.  In  the  deeper  lakes,  and  probably  in  all 
the  lakes,  they  are  so  enduring  as  to  bridge  over  the  intervals  from 
impulse  to  impnlse.  Such  oscillations,  which  appear  at  any  point  on 
the  coast  as  alternate  risings  and  fallings  of  the  water,  with  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  miputes  to  several  hours,  are  called  seiches.  Their 
amplitude  in  usually  a  few  inches,  but  at  the  ends  of  lakes  is  sometimeH 
a  foot  or  more. 

The  lakes,  like  the  ocean,  are  swayed  by  the  attractions  of  the  sua 
and  moon.  Their  tides  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  ocean,  and 
are  even  small  iis  compared  to  the  seiches,  but  they  are  still  measurable. 
At  Milwaukee  the  hiuar  tide  rises  aod  falls  more  than  an  inch  and  tbe 
solar  tide  a  halt'  inch.  At  Chicago  and  Duluth  each  tide  amounts  to  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  their  combination  at  new  and  full  moon  to  3  inches. 

Water  is  continually  added  to  each  lake  by  rivers  and  creeks,  bat 
the  rate  is  not  uniform.  Usually  a  few  freshets,  occurring  within  two  or 
three  weeks,  contribute  more  water  than  comes  during  all  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Water  is  also  added  in  an  irregular  way  by  rain  and  snow 
falling  directly  on  the  lake.  It  is  subtracted  by  evaporation,  the  rat« 
of  wliich  varies  greatly,  and  by  overflow,  which  varies  within  moderate 
limits.  The  volume  of  water  contained  in  the  lake,  being  subject  to 
these  variable  gains  and  hisses,  is  itself  inconstant,  and  the  general 
height  of  the  wivter  surface  therefore  oscillates.  In  average  years  the 
range  of  variation  for  Lake  Superior  is  12  inches;  for  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron,  12  inches;  for  Lake  Erie,  14  inches,  and  for  Lake  Ontario, 
17  inches.  Low  water  occurs  normally  in  .Faunary  or  February  foH^ 
all  the  lakes  except  Superior,  where  it  occurs  in  Irtarch.  High  wate^^ 
is  reached  sooner  in  the  lower  lakes,  June  being  the  usual  mouth  for 
Ontario,  June  or  July  for  Erie,  July  for  Michigan  and  Huron,  and 
AuguMt  or  September  for  Superior.  Figure  4  shows  the  character  of 
the  annual  oscillations,  as  given  by  averages  of  long  series  of  years. 
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lu  a  wet  year  more  water  euters  the  liiko  tbaii  luuvey  it,  and  there  is 
a  net  rise  of  tbe  sartace;  iu  a  dry  year  there  is  a  net  fall.  A  series  of 
wet  years  produce  exceptionally  high  water  and  a  series  of  dry  years 
exceptionally  low,  so  that  the  entire  range  of  water  height  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  annual  range.  Tlie  recorded  range  for  takes 
Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron  is  between  5  and  6  feet;  for  Erie  and 
Ontario,  between  4  and  5  feet. 
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The  accompanying  diagritm  (fig.  5)  of  the  owillationa  of  Lake 
Michigan  illustrates  the  animal  cycle  and  also  the  progressive  changes 
fh>m  year  to  year.  Being  compiled  from  moiitlily  mi'ans  of  gauge 
readings,  it  does  not  show  tides  and  seiches  nor  the  oscillations  of 
short  period. 
%  These  various  oscillations  of  the  water,  though  difll'ering  widely  in 
Piiroplitude,  rate,  and  cause,  yet  coexist,  and  they  make  the  actual 
inovemeot  of  the  water  surface  highly  complex.  The  coiii)<lcxity  of 
movement  seriously  interferes  with  the  use  of  the  water  plane  as  a 
datum  level  for  the  measurement  of  earth  movements,  luid  a  system  of 
observations  for  that  purpose  neeils  to  be  planned  with  much  oare. 
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The  uiaiu  priiici[>les  of  sacb  a  syat«tQ  are,  however,  aiinple,  and  may 
readily  be  stated.  Tlie  most  importaiit  is  that  the  direct  measurement 
of  the  heights  of  individual  points  should  not 
be  attempted,  but  comparison  should  always  be 
made  between  two  points,  their  relative  height 
being  measnred  by  means  of  the  water  surface 
ased  as  a  leveling  instrument. 

In  the  diagram,  figure  6,  A  G  B  is  the  profile 
of  a  lake  basin,  A  and  B  are  fixed  objects  on 
opposite  shores,  and  we  will  suppose  the  water 
surface  to  have  the  position  X  X',  Assuming 
the  water  in  equilibrium,  all  parts  of  this  surface 
have  the  same  height.  If  the  height  of  A  above 
the  water  at  X  be  accurately  measured  by  the 
surveyor's  level,  and  the  height  of  B  above  the 
water  at  X'  be  similarly  measured,  then  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  measurements  gives 
the  diflerence  in  height  between  A  and  B.  After 
an  interval  of  some  years  or  decades  the  work  is 
re[>eated.  The  water  surface  then  has  some  dif- 
ferent position,  Y  Y',  and  the  heights  measured 
are  of  A  above  Y  and  of  B  above  T'.  The  dilfer- 
ence  between  the  two  heights  gives,  again,  the 
relative  height  of  A  and  B;  and  if  earth  move- 
ment has  tilted  the  basin  toward  A  or  B,  the 
chauge  in  their  relative  height  may  be  shown 
by  the  difference  in  the  two  results  of  measure- 
ment. 

As  the  water  is  in  fact  not  still,  but  in  contiD- 
ual  motion,  the  mere  running  of  lines  of  level 
from  A  and  B  to  the  water  does  not  suffice,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  from  observations 
on  the  oscillating  water  surface  what  would  be 
its  jKisition  if  still.  Such  observations  are  made 
by  means  of  gages.  These  are  of  various  forms, 
but  each  consists  CHseutially  of  a  fixed  jtoiut,  or 
zero,  close  by  the  water,  and  a  graduate^l  scale, 
by  means  of  which  the  vertical  distance  of  the 
watiiT  surface  from  the  Kcro  is  measured. 

Changes  in  the  volume  of  the  lake  influence 
all  parts  of  its  surface  equally  and  at  the  same 
time.  To  eliminate  their  effects  from  the  meas- 
urements it  is  oidy  necessary  that  the  gage 
observations  at  the  two  stations  be  simultaneous.  The  effects  of  w'''"*r 
waves  can  be  prevented  by  breakwaters.  Disturbances  due  to  *"** 
rents  propelled  by  strong  winds  can  be  avoideil  by  choosing  <**'  **• 
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when  there  is  little  wind.  The  effects  of  light  winds  can  be  appresi- 
mately  elimloated  %  taking  the  average  of  many  observations,  aod  so 
can  the  effects  of  seiches  and  tides.  The  effects  of  differences  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  can  be  compated  from  barometric  measnrements  of  air 
pressnre,  and  the  proper  corrections  applied.  It  is  also  possible,  by 
the  discassion  of  long  series  of  observations  at  each  station,  to  deter- 
mine the  local  tidal  effects  and  afterwards  apply  corrections;  and  the 
land  and  sea  breeze  effect  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  investigation  I  was  able  to  make,  consideration  was  given  to 
these  various  sources  of  error,  but  it  was  not  practicable  to  take  all 
desirable  measures  for  avoidance  or  correction,  because  the  reading  of 
gages  was  only  partly  under  my  control.  Gage  stations  have  been 
established  on  the  Great  Lakes  at  varions  times  and  at  variona  places, 
and  the  records  of  readings  have  been  preserved.  In  some  cases  the 
zeros  of  gages  were  connected  by  leveling  with  bench  marks  of  a 
pennanent  character,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  gages  themselves  are 
stable  and  endaring  stmctares.  The  most  important  body  of  informa- 
tion of  tliis  character  is  containeil  in  the  archives  of  the  United  States 
Lake  Snrvey,  which  were  placed  at  my  service  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 


neers, United  States  Army.  By  searching  the  records  I  was  able  to 
select  certain  pairs  of  stations  at  which  the  relative  heights  of 
permanent  points  on  the  shore  (equivalent  to  A  and  B  of  the  diagram] 
bad  been  practically  determined  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  At  some 
of  these  stations  gages  are  still  read;  at  others  I  established  gages 
and  ran  the  leveling  lines  necessary  to  connect  them  with  the  old 
benches.  At  all  of  them  observations  were  maintained  from  July  to 
October,  IS'M,  and  these  observations,  in  combination  with  the 
levelings,  afforded  measurements  that  could  be  compared  with  those 
made  earlier,  so  as  to  discover  changes  dne  to  earth  movement. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  here  the  details  of  observation  and 
compotation,  as  they  are  fnlly  set  forth  in  a  paper  soon  to  be  printed 
by  the  Geological  Survey,'  but  the  general  scope  of  the  work  may  be 
brieUy  outlined.  As  the  tilting  shown  by  the  geologic  data  was  toward 
the  south -south  west,  stations  were,  so  far  as  possible,  selected  to  test 
the  question  of  motion  in  that  direction.  The  most  easterly  pair  were 
Sacketts  Harbor  and  Charlotte,  Ifew  York,  connected  by  the  water 
surl^ce  of  Lake  Ontario.  (See  map,  fig.  7.)  From  observations  by  the 
United  States  Lake  Snrvey  in  1874,  it  appeared  that  a  bench  mark  on 
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the  old  light-house  iti  Charlotte  was  then  18.531  feet  above  acertfUD 
point  oil  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Sachetts  Harbor.  Ih  1890  the  measare- 
ment  was  repeated,  and  the  difference  found  to  be  18.470  feet,  the  point 
at  Sacketta  Harbor  baring  gone  up,  as  compared  to  the  point  at  Char- 
lotte, 0.001  foot,  or  aboat  three-fonrthB  of  an  inch.  Similarly  it  was 
found  that  between  1858  and  1895  a  point  in  Port  Colborne,  at  the  head 
of  ttie  Welland  Canal,  as  compared  to  a  point  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  rose 
O.'JSO  foot,  or  nearly  3  inches.  Between  1876  and  1896  a  point  at  Port 
Austin,  Michigan,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  as  compared  to  a  point 
in  Milwaukee,  on  the  shore  of  Ijake  Michigan,  rose  0.137  foot,  or  Ij- 
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inchen;  and  in  the  same  period  a  point  in  Escauaba,  at  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Michigan,  as  compared  to  the  same  point  in  Milwaukee,  rose 
0.161  foot,  or  about  2  iucheB, 

There  iit  no  oue  of  these  determinations  that  is  free  from  doubt; 
buildings  and  other  structures  on  which  the  benches  were  marked  may 
have  settled,  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the  earlier  leveling, 
when  there  was  no  thought  of  subjecting  the  results  to  bo  delicate  a 
test,  and  there  are  various  other  possible  sources  of  error  to  which  no 
checks  can  be  applie<l ;  but  the  fact  that  alt  the  measurements  indicate 
tilting  in  the  direction  predicted  by  theory  inspires  confidence  in  their 
verdict.  This  confidence  is  materially  strengthened  when  the  numerical 
resalts  are  reduced  to  a  common  auit  and  compared. 
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The  stutions  of  the  several  paira  are  at  ditferent  distances  apart,  the 
directions  of  the  lines  coQDecting  them  make  various  angles  with  the  the- 
oretic direction  of  tilting,  and  the  time  intervals  separating  the  meas- 
nrements  are  different.  To  reduce  the  results  to  common  terms,  I  have 
computed  from  each  the  rate  of  tilting  it  implies  iu  the  tlieoretic  direc- 
tion, S.  27°  W.  In  the  sixth  column  of  the  preceding  table  the  rate  is 
expressed  as  the  change  in  relative  beightof  the  ends  of  a  liae  100  miles 
long  during  a  century. 

Compared  in  this  way,  the  results  are  remarkably  harmonious,  the 
computed  rates  of  tilting  ranging  only  from  0.37  foot  to  0.46  foot  per 
100  miles  pel'  century;  and  in  view  of  this  harmony  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  the  conviction  that  the  buildings  are  firm  and  stable,  that  the 
engineers  ran  their  level  lines  with  accuracy,  that  all  the  varioue 
possible  accidents  were  escaped,  and  that  we  have  here  a  veritable 
record  of  the  slow  tilting  of  the  broad  lake-bearing  plain. 

The  computed  mean  rate  of  tilting,  0.42  foot  per  100  miles  per  cen- 
tury, is  not  entitled  to  the  same  confidence  as  the  fact  of  tilting.  Its 
probable  error,  the  mathematical  measure  of  precision  derived  from 
the  discordance  of  the  observational  data,  is  rather  large,  being  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  quantity  measured.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that,  the  general  rate  of  tilting,  which  may  or  may  not  be  uniform 
for  the  whole  region,  fulls  between  0.30  and  0.56  foot. 

While  the  credit  of  formulating  the  working  hypothesis  or  geologic 
prediction  which  has  thus  been  verified  by  measurement  belongs  to 
Spencer,  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  modem 
dJSereutial  earth  movement  iu  the  Great  Lakes  region  was  announced 
much  earlier  by  G.  R.  Stnntz,  a  Wisconsin  surveyor.  In  a  paper  com- 
municated to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
in  1869,  he  cites  observations  tending  to  show  that  in  1852-53  the  water 
of  Lake  Superior  stood  abnormally  high  at  the  west  end,  while  it  was 
unusually  low  at  the  east,  and  he  infers  that  the  land  is  not  stable. 

The  geographic  effects  of  the  tilting  are  of  scientific  and  economic 
importance.  Evidently  the  height  of  lake  water  at  a  lake's  outlet  is 
regulated  by  the  discharge  and  is  not  afl'ected  by  slow  changes  in-  the 
attitude  of  the  basin,   but  at  other  points  of  the  shore  the  water 
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advances  or  retreats  as  the  basin  ia  tipped.  Consider,  for  example, 
Lake  Superior.  On  the  map  (fig.  7)  a  line  has  been  drawn  tfarough  the 
outlet  at  the  head  of  St.  Maiys  Biver  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
tlie  direction  of  tilting.  All  points  on  this  line,  called  the  isobase  of  the 
ontlet,  are  raised  or  lowered  equally  by  the  tilting  and  are  anchanged 
with  reference  to  one  another.  All  points  southwest  of  it  are  lowered, 
the  amount  varying  with  their  distances  from  the  line,  and  all  points  to 
tho  northeast  are  raised.  The  water,  always  holding  its  surface  level 
and  always  regulated  in  volume  by  the  discharge  at  the  outlet,  retreats 
from  the  rising  northe^t  coasts  and  encroacbes  on  the  sinking  south- 
west coasts.  Assuming  the  rate  of  tilting  to  be  0.42  foot  per  100  miles 
per  century,  the  mean  lake  level  isrising  at  Duluth6  inches  per  century 
and  falling  at  Heron  Bay  o  inches.  Where  the  isobase  intersects  the 
northwestern  shore,  which  happens  to  beat  the  international  boundary, 
there  is  no  change. 

Lake  Ontario  lies  altogether  southwest  of  the  isobase  of  its  outlet, 
and  the  water  is  encroaching  on  all  its  shores.  The  same  tilting  that 
enlarged  it  from  the  area  marked  by  the  dotted  line  of  figure  3  is  still 
increasing  its  extent.  The  estimated  vertical  rise  at  Hamilton  is  6 
inches  per  centnry.  The  whole  coast  of  Lake  Erie  also  is  being  sub- 
merged, the  estimated  rate  at  Toledo  and  Sandusky  being  8  or  9  inches 
per  century. 

The  isobase  of  the  double  lake  Huron-Michigan  passes  southwest  of 
Lake  Huron  and  crosses  Lake  Michigan.  All  coasts  of  Lake  Huron 
are  therefore  rising  as  compared  to  the  outlet,  and  the  consequent 
apparent  lowering  of  the  mean  water  surface  is  estimated  at  6  inches 
per  century  for  Mackinac  and  at  10  inches  for  the  mouth  of  the  French 
River,  on  Georgian  Bay.  In  Lake  Michigan  the  line  of  no  change 
passes  near  Manistee,  Mioh.  At  Escanaba  the  estimated  1^11  of  the 
water  is  4  inches  per  century;  at  Milwaukee  the  estimated  rise  is  6  or 
a  inches,  and  at  Chicago  between  0  and  10  inches. 

These  slow  changes  of  mean  water  level  are  concealed  from  ordinary 
observation  by  the  more  rapid  iind  impressive  changes  due  to  variations 
of  volume,  but  they  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  planning  ot 
engineering  works  of  a  permanent  character,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
place  where  their  iuHuence  ia  of  moment  to.  a  large  community.  The 
city  of  Chicago  is  built  on  a  smooth  plain,  little  above  the  high<water 
level  of  Lake  Michigan.  Every  decade  the  mean  level  of  the  water  is 
an  inch  higher,  and  the  margin  of  safety  is  so  narrow  that  inches  are 
valuable.  Already  the  older  part  of  the  city  has  lifted  itself  several 
feet  to  secure  better  drainage,  andthetime  will  surely  come  when  other 
measures  of  protection  are  imperatively  demanded. 

Looking  to  the  more  distant  fhture,  we  may  estimate  the  date  at 
which  the  geographic  revolution  prophesies)  by  Spencer  will  occor. 
Sear  Chicago,  as  already  mentioned,  is  an  old  channel  made  by  the 
outlet  of  a  glacial  lake.    The  bed  of  the  channel  at  the  summit  of  the 
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pose  ia  about  8  feet  above  the  meao  level  of  Lake  Afiohigao  and  5  feet 
above  the  highest  level.  lu  five  or  six  hundred  years  (assaming  the 
estimated  rat«  of  tilting)  high  stages  of  the  lake  will  reach  the  pass, 
and  the  artificial  discharge  by  canal  will  be  supplemented  by  an  inter- 
mittent natural  discbarge.  In  one  tfaonsaud  years  the  discharge  will 
occur  at  ordinary  lake  stages,  and  after  fifteen  hundred  years  it  will  be 
coutinhons.  In  about  two  thousand  years  the  discharge  from  Lake 
Michigan- Huron- Erie,  which  will  then  have  substantially  the  same 
level,  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  western  outlet  at  Chicago 
and  the  eastern  at  Buffalo.  In  twenty-five  hundred  years  the  Niagara 
liiver  will  have  become  an  intermittent  stream,  and  in  three  thousand 
years  all  its  water  will  have  been  diverted  to  the  Chicago  outlet — the 
Illiuoia  River,  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
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TUB  PLAN  OF  THK  KAHTH  AND  ITS  CAUSRS.' 


By  J.  W.  Geboory,  D.  t 


THB  VABIATIONS  OP  TOFOGBAPHIC  FOBH. 

Despite  the  extreme  variability  in  the  stiapes  of  the  contiuents  aud 
their  apparently  capricious  distribation,  geoerapbers  of  all  ages  have 
believed  that  the  arraagemcDt  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe  is  based 
on  a  regular  plan.  The  plan  can,  of  coarse,  only  be  recognized  in 
broad  ontliue,  for  the  shape  of  the  land  masses  depends  on  the  stroc- 
tare  of  the  earth  forms,  which  vary  indefinitely.  Intricate  monntain- 
valley  systems  open  out  to  wide  dung  rolling  prairie,  stoueless  allavial 
flats  are  broken  by  the  crags  of  rock  ridges,  volcanic  cones  stand 
isolated  like  pyramids,  while  mountain  chains  run  thousands  of  miles 
unbroken.  Such  contrasts  are  natural,  aa  the  land  forms  are  the  result 
of  the  struggle  of  complex  forces  with  varying  powers  of  attack  against 
complex  rock  masses  formed  of  materials  having  varying  powers  of 
resistance.  Coast  lines,  for  ^sample,  project  where  hard  rocks  repel 
the  surf,  where  rivers  deposit  alluvium  more  quickly  than  the  tide  can 
remove  it,  or  where  the  winds  build  up  sand  dunes,  whose  very  weakness 
disarms  the  waves.  Coast  lines  are  indented  where  soft  beds  crnmble 
nnder  frost  and  rain,  and  where  dominant  winds,  the  inset  of  an  ocean 
current,  or  an  undnlatiou  on  the  sea  floor  directs  a  jet-like  stream  of 
water  against  the  shore.  Topographical  form  depends  on  so  many 
incalculable,  iucoDstant  factors  that  the  stages  of  its  growth  are  often 
DOW  untraceable.  The  missing  links  of  geographical  evolution  are 
indeed  as  numerous  as  those  of  organic  evolution,  and  the  chapter  of 
aoeideuts  is  invoked  by  geographers  to  explain  difficulties  analogous 
to  those  for  which  naturalists  appealed  to  the  doctrine  of  special  crea- 
tion. But  unexplained  differences  in  the  geographical  units  no  more 
disprove  an  orderly  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  continents  than  the 
existence  of  isolated,  unexplained  groups  of  animals  is  fotal  to  Dar- 
winism, Such  topographical  difterences  are  of  secondary  importance 
in  contrast  to  the  nnmerons  coincidences  and  repetitious  of  the  same 
essential  form  among  the  geographical  units.    Geographers  accordingly 
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bave  believed  that  there  ia  a  hidden  oontiiieiita]  sy mmetiy  which,  wheo 
discovered,  will  explain  the  law  that  has  determined  the  distribntion 
of  land  and  water  on  the  globe. 

This  idea  dates  from  the  dawn  of  geographical  science.  The  early 
classical  geographers  noticed  how  the  seas  radiated  from  the  Levantine 
area,  and  opened  to  a  broad,  boundless  ocean.  The;  accordingly 
described  the  land  of  the  globe  as  an  island,  floating  on  a  vast  sarronitd- 
ing  sea,  whence  channels  convened  toward  the  hnb  of  the  classical 
aniverse.  This  radial  plan  reappears  in  the  mediaeval  wheel  maps  in 
which  Jernsalem  was  accepted  as  the  center  of  the  world,  whence  the 
main  geographical  lines  radiated  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

These  systems  fell  forever  ou  the  discovery  of  America,  which  coald 
not  be  broagbt  into  confoimity  with  the  radial  plan  by  even  the 
ingenioas  devices  of  mediseval  cartographers.  Later  od  came  an  even 
worse  blow.  Geologists  showed  that,  instead  of  the  land  areas  being 
fixed  and  immatable,  they  are  really  more  fickle  and  less  endnring  than 
the  aea.  The  distribution  of  land  is  therefore  constaotly  changing, 
owing  to  local  variations  in  its  level.  The  discovery  of  this  truth 
seemed  to  destroy  the  very  basis  of  any  possible  earth  plan.  Indeed, 
Lyellism,  with  its  essential  doctrine  of  the  alternate  elevation  and 
subsidence  of  the  land  under  the  agency  of  local  causes,  seemed  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  any  general  cause  governing  the  geo- 
graphical evolution  of  the  globe  as  a  whole. 

Bat  a  truer  appreciation  of  this  later  knowledge  did  not  confirm 
these  first  deductions.  America  is  now  usedas  the  typical  or,  to  borrow 
a  biological  phrase,  the  schematic  continent.  And  when,  remembering 
the  probability  of  local  variations  in  land  level,  all&wance  is  made  for 
them,  new  resemblances  are  revealed,  and  exceptions  that  once  were 
senons  difBcnlties  are  removed.  For  instance,  the  ooeaus  all  end  in 
triangles  pointing  to  the  north.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Pacific,  the 
two  sections  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  basins  of  the  Medlterraueau. 
The  Atlantic  alone  is  broadly  open  at  its  northern  end.  Bat  Scotland 
and  Iceland  are  connected  by  a  sabmra-ged  ridge,  which  is  said  to  be 
capped  by  a  line  of  old  moraine.  If  this  ridge  were  raised  to  sea  level, 
the  Atlantic  would  conform  to  the  general  rale  by  tapering  northward 
to  a  point  between  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

Similarly  with  the  land  masses.  There  seems  at  first  sight  no  resem- 
blance in  shape  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Bnt  the  Old 
World  is  divided  into  halves  by  a  band  of  lowland,  which  extends 
Boathward  t^m  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  northward  from 
the  Arabian  Sea  np  the  Persian  Oull  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  sea  recently  covered  these  northern  lowlands  and  occupied  the 
Persian  depression;  while  somewhat  earlier,  in  Miocene  times,  the 
intervening  ridge  was  also  submerged.  Bestore  these  conditions,  and 
the  continents  would  occnr  as  three  meridional  belts,  each  broken 
across  by  transverse  Mediterranean  seas,  viz,  North  and  South  America 
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separated  by  tbe  Caiibbeau  depression;  Earojte  aiul  Africa  (tbe 
Earafrica  of  Profeasor  Lapwortb)  Beparat«il  by  the  iMediterraiiean; 
Asia  and  Aastralasia  divided  by  tbe  Malaysian  folds. 

Hence  tbe  oscillating  character  of  tbe  land,  wbich  appeiired  fatal  to 
tbe  old  faitb  in  an  eartb  plan,  helps  tA  justify  it,  now  that  oceanog- 
raphy and  geology  have  shown  us  how  mucli  to  allow  for  the  obscaring 
action  of  these  changes  of  level. 

But  it  is  inadvisable,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  existing  plan  of 
tbe  earth,  to  introduce  any  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water.  For,  although  a  geologist  may  have  no  doubt  about  such 
aKsamed  changes,  he  can  not  expect  geographers  to  have  an  equal 
faitb  in  them,  or  even  to  take  much  interest  in  a  world  thus  modilled. 
The  geographer  is  concerned  with  the  existing  arrangement  of  the 
world,  and  not  with  the  more  or  less  problematical  plans  of  former  ages. 
The  introduction  of  earlier  and  more  primitive  geographical  systems, 
though  it  would  simplify  the  queBtion,  is  unnecessary,  since  tbe  exist- 
euce  of  a  present  eartb  plan  ia  clearly  re\'ealed  by  three  striking  facts. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    SYMMETRY. 

Two  of  these   facts   are   stated   in   every  geographical   textbook. 
They  are  evident  on  tbe  most  casual  exiiinination  of  a  map.    The  first 
is  tbe  concentration  of  land  iu  tbe  NortUern  and  of  sea  iu  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.   The  second 
is  tbe  triangular  shape  of 
the    geographical    units. 
Tbe  contiueuts  are  trian- 
gular, with  the  bases  to 
tbe   north.     Tbe   oceans 
are  triangular,  with   the 
baees  to  the  south.     Ac- 
cordingly the  laud  forms 
an  almost  complete  ring 
round  theNorth  Pole,  and 
from  this  land  ring  three 
continents  project  south- 
ward.    The  oceans  form  mg.i. 
a  continuous  ring  round    iupo?TH«woBui,BHowiHa<ruBmffTMBitTioNOF  uiTipoDii, 
tbe  South  Pole,  and  from  ahbab. 
it  three  oceans  project  northward  into  the  angles  betweeu  tbe  conti- 
nents.   Tbe  belts  of  sea  and  land  are  fixed  on  the  earth's  axis  like  a 
pair  of  cogwheels  with  interlocking  teeth.     These  two  belts  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  nortliern  land  belt  and  southern  oceanic  belt. 

The  third  striking  feature  in  the  earth's  physiognomy  is  less  cou- 
apicuoas,  but  is  even  more  significant.  It  is  knowu  as  tbe  antipodal 
arrangement  of  oceans  and  contiiienl^.  It  is  most  easily  recognized 
by  examination  of  a  globe;  but  it  can  easily  be  illustrated  by  a  plain 
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niap.  The  aiitipotles  of  si  iH>iiit  in  the  center  of  the  contliieiit  of  Norih 
America  occurs  in  the  Indian  Ucean;  and  if  we  mark  on  a  map  the 
antipodes  of  all  the  points  in  North  America,  we  should  find  that  the 
whole  of  that  continent  is  exactly  antipodal  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Similarly,  the  elliptical  mass  of  Earope  aud  Alt-ica  is  antipodal  to  the 
central  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  comparatively  small  continent 
Australia  is  antipodal  to  the  comparatively  small  basin  of  the  North 
Atlantic;  the  South  Atlantic  corresponds — though  less  exactly — to  the 
eastern  half  of  Asia;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  precisely  antipodal  to 
the  antarctic  land. 

The^  then,  are  the  three  fundamental  facte  in  the  existing  plan  of 
the  globe.  Our  main  problem  is,  Why  are  the  geographical  elements 
thus  shaped  and  thus  distributed! 

THE  EABTH'B  OONCENTRIO  BHKLL8. 

It  simplifies  the  statement  of  the  problem  to  remember  that  the 
earth  consists  of  three  parts:  There  is  the  vast  unknown  interior,  or 
"  centrosphere,"  concerning  which  physicists  have  not  come  to  any 
unanimous  decision,  some  saying  that  it  is  throughout  solid  and 
rigid,  others  that  it  is  partly  doid,  and  others  again  that  it  is  partly 
gaseous.  This  interior  mass  is  inclosed  by  a  shell  formed  of  two  layers, 
the  solid  crust,  or  "lithosphere,'*  and  the  oceanic  layer,  or  "hydro- 
sphere." It  is  possible  that  at  first  the  two  layers  of  the  shell  were 
regular  and  uniform,  in  which  case  the  whole  world  was  covered  by  a 
miiTersal  ocean ;  but  before  the  dawn  of  geological  history  this  arange- 
ment  bad  been  disturbed  by  the  formation  of  irregularities  in  the 
surface  of  the  lithosphere.  Dry  land  appeared  at  the  areas  of  eleva- 
tion,and  the  waters  gathered  together  into  the  interveningdepressions. 

The  problem,  then,  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the 
globe  is  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  irregularities  in  the  surface 
of  the  lithosphere.  We  are  accordingly  at  once  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question,  When  were  the  existing  irregularities  madet  If,  as 
many  authorities  say,  these  depressions  date  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  earth's  history,  and  have  lasted  unchanged  in  position  throughout 
geological  time,  then  we  are  thrown  back  upon  some  cause  which 
acted  when  the  earth  was  iu  its  infancy.  In  that  case  the  question  is 
astronomical  and  physical,  instead  of  geological  and  geographical. 

PBEOEOLOGICAL   GBOGBAPHY. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  solve  the  question  astronom- 
ically, of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of  Prof.  O.  H.  Darwin, 
According  to  his  luminous  theory  the  tidal  action  of  the  sun  on  the 
visirous  earth  formed  two  protuberances  at  opposite  iK)int8  of  the 
equator;  one  of  the  protuberances  broke  away  and  solidified  as  the 
inoou,  which  revolved  round  the  earth  much  nearer  than  at  present. 
Ah  a  new  equatorial  protuberance  formed  the  moon  pulled  it  backward, 
thus  causing  a  series  of  wrinkles  in  the  earth's  crust,  which  persist  iis 
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tlio  main  structural  lioet)  of  the  voiitiuvut8.  Tliese  wrinkles  ran  at  lirst 
north  and  south  from  the  uquuCor.  But,  owing  to  Ibe  nioou's  strong 
pull  on  the  etjuatorial  girdle,  tliia  part  of  the  earth  would  tend  to  revolve 
more  slowly  than  the  polar  regions.  Hent;e  thf  primitive  wrinkles  were 
deformed;  iiiatead  of  being  meridional  in  direction,  they  would  trend 
northeasterly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  southeasterly  in  the 
ttouthern  hemisphere.  Professor  Darwin  points  out  that  some  of  the 
most  striking  geographical  lines  on  the  earth  run  in  accordance  with  this 
plan.  He  instanees  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  the  western 
coast  of  Europe,  part  of  the  coast  of  China,  and  the  southern  part  of 
South  America.  But,  with  characteristically  Darwinian  frankness,  he 
does  not  overpress  the  facts,  admits  that  the  resemblances  are  not  so 
convincing  ns  they  might  be,  and  that  some  cases — e.  g.,  the  western 
coast  of  North  America — are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  scheme. 


Another  theory  that  attributes  the  formation  of  the  main  geographical 
lines  to  pregeological  incidents  is  given  in  a  paper  by  I'riuz,  "Sur  ies 
similitudes  que  presentent  Ies  cartes  terrestes  et  Plan<^taires,"  which 
elaborates  and  gives  an  astronomical  basis  to  ideas  previoosly  suggested 
by  Lowthian  tireen  and  Daubn'-e.  His  theory  is  that  the  northern 
part  of  the  earth  had  a  lower  angular  velocity  than  tlie  e<|Uutorial  and 
southern  regions.  Therefore  the  land  ni:ie>es  in  the  Hoiithern  hemi- 
sphere were  gradually  pushed  forward  toward  tlie  eiist.  The  line 
between  the  northern  retarded  liemis])liere  and  the  southern  swifter 
hemisphere  is  the  great  line  of  weakness  and  fracture  that  runs  from 
the  Oiiribbean  along  the  Mediterranean,  down  the  Persian  (iiilf  and 
across  Malaysia.  Priuz  has  drawn  a  map  (fig.  '2)  showing  how  the 
maiu  geographical  lines  agree  with  his  assumed  lines  of  torsion, 
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TtiJH  map  is  iutereatiug,  for  tUtjae  primitive  torsion  wrinkles  mast 
have  been  formed  in  the  same  period  as  Professor  Darwin's  primitive 
tidal  wrinkles.  It  Ib  significant  that  tbe  lines  do  not  correspond.  The 
chief  geographical  lines  which  Darwin  claims  sis  bis  primitive  wrinkles 
are  inexplicable  on  Prinz's  theory,  and  the  great  lines  which  Prinz 
claims  to  support  his  "wrinkling  are  opposed  to  those  of  Darwin.  The 
geographical  primitive  lines  of  the  two  theories  are  often  contradictory. 

A  third  theory  assigning  the  geographical  distribution  to  very 
ancient  causes  has  been  proposed  by  Professor  Lapworth.  In  an 
address  to  the  geographical  section  of  the  British  Association  in  1892, 
and  in  a  brilliant  lectare  on  "The  face  of  the  earth,"  delivered  to  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  in  1891,  Lapworth  attributed  the  arrange- 
ment of  oceans  and  continents  to  an  intercrossing  series  of  pdmitive 
earth  folds.  The  oceans,  according  to  this  theory,  occupy  ancient  basins 
of  depression ;  and  the  continental  masses  are  domes  of  elevation. 

"The  snrface  of  the  earth  crnst  at  the  present  day,"  says  Lapworth, 
•'is  most  simply  regarded  as  the  surface  of  a  continnous  sheet  which 
has  been  warped  np  by  two  seta  of  nndnlations  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  •  ■  •  The  one  set  ranges  parallel  with  the  equator, 
and  the  other  ranges  f^ni  pole  to  iwle."  Professor  Lapworth  contends 
that  the  intersecting  of  two  simultaneous  orthogonal  sets  of  nndnlations 
explains  the  forms  and  dispositions  of  the  continents,  the  triangular 
shapes  of  their  extremities,  the  diagonal  trends  of  their  shores,  and 
the  coarse  of  the  linear  archipelagoes.  In  some  interesting  diagrams 
he  suggests  why  the  intersecting  nodal  lines  whiiih  mark  the  divisions 
between  the  areas  of  elevation  and  of  depression  should  coincide  with 
the  steep  slopes  that  separate  the  ocean  floors  and  the  continental 
platforms;  and  why  the  existing  shore  lines  should  so  often  ran 
diagonally  between  the  meridians  and  jiarallels. 

This  theory,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  which  also  attributes  the 
continental  forms  to  a  double  Intercrossing  series  of  folds,  have  the 
advantage  over  the  astronomical  theories  of  more  detailed  agreement 
with  geographical  facta;  but  Professor  Lapworth  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  explained  what  caused  his  intersecting  folds.  Ilis  theory  is 
accordingly  less  complete  than  the  others,  as  it  is  rather  a  statement 
of  facts  than  an  explanation  of  causes. 

These  suggestive  theories  are  opeu  to  one  objection  which  deems  fatal 
to  their  application  to  the  existing  geographical  plan.  We  should 
expect  from  them  that  the  main  geographical  structinc  lines  in  the 
noribern  and  southern  hemispheres  should  be  either  symmetrically 
arranged  or  continuous  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  But  that  the  land 
systems  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  asymmetrical  is  the  most  glaring 
fkctin  geography.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  primitive  folding,  wriukliug, 
and  torsion  formed  a  symmetrical  or  continuous  land  system,  and  that 
the  asymmetrical  arrangement  is  due  to  later  movements.  In  that  case 
the  theories  are  geographically  inaderinate,  because  they  give  no  expla- 
nation of  bow  the  existing  geograjibical  asymmetry  was  developed. 
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Bat  tbere  is  another  and  Htill  more  serious  objection  which  applies 
to  all  three  theories.  They  not  only  explain  too  little,  but  they  explain  too 
mnoh.  The  primitive  lines  of  these  systetDB  often  coincide  with  featnres 
of  modern  development,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  old-established 
geographical  arrangetueats.  For  instance,  Professor  Darwin  quotes 
the  tread  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe  firom  Spain  to  Norway  as  in 
accordance  with  his  scheme.  Priaz  makes  the  primitive  line  here  roa 
exactly  at  right  angles  to  Darwin's  line ;  aod  geological  evidence  favors 
Prinz.  The  coast  line  from  Spain  to  Korway  is  almost  certainly  of 
modern  date,  while  the  lines  of  wrinkling,  both  Hercynian  and  Alpine, 
rnn  transversely  to  the  direction  which  they  ought  to  have  followed  if 
due  to  tidal  strain.  Moreover,  Professor  Darwin  quotes  the  western 
coast  of  Korth  America  as  iuoonsistent  with  his  theory ;  but  that  coast 
is  parallel  to  a  line  of  primitive  wrinkling,  for  there  is  an  Archean  pro- 
taxis  to  the  coast  ranges  and  Kocky  Mountains. 

Prinz'a  torsion  wrinkles  are  no  better.  The  most  striking  case  of 
apparent  agreement  between  his  theory  and  geography  is  the  trend  of 
the  Andes  and  Bocky  Mountains.  Professor  Lapworth  also  lays  stress 
on  "the  great  Bocky  Mountain- Andes  fold  ■  ■  ■  the  longest  and 
most  continnoHS  crust-fold  of  the  present  day."'  The  agreement  was 
important  so  long  as  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes  were  regarded 
as  a  single  mountain  system,  connected  into  a  continnous  line  by  a 
mountain  axis  running  north  and  south  across  Central  America.  But 
that  axial  mountain  chain  in  Central  America  is  a  myth.  Central 
America  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  ridges  which  rnn  east  and  west, 
and  not  north  and  south.^  The  watershed,  it  is  true,  runs  along  the 
Pacific  border,  but  that  is  due  to  a  movement  later  than  the  mountain 
ridges  which  are  thus  truncated.  The  continuation  of  the  Andes  is  in 
the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  not  in  North  America  or  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  Andes  and  the  mountain  system  of  the  Western  States  of  America 
are  essentially  distinct;  they  differ  in  every  important  respect,  geolo- 
gical stracture,  geographical  characters,  and'dates  of  formation.  Any 
theory  which  assigns  the  Andes  and  the  great  mountain  series  on 
the  western  coast  of  North  America  to  a  common  origin  is  thereby 
pnyudiced,  instead  of  being  supported. 

These  three  theories  assign  the  earth  plan  to  a  venerable  antiqnity; 
but  there  is  a  fourth  theory,  which  carries  it  back  to  an  antiqnity  even 
more  venerable.  Lord  Kelvin  attributes  the  oceanic  and  continental 
areas  to  a  chemical  segregation  in  the  gaseous  nebula  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  earth.    According  to  this  theory  "Europe,  Asia,  AMca, 

'The  term  "Rocky  Moantaiaa"  is  bete  appar«Dtly  naedfor  the  Sierra  Nevitda  aod 
Coast  Bange  aerioa  of  BritUb  Columbia.  The  trne  Bock;  Mountains  are  at  a  great 
distance  (rangiug  np  to  1,000  miles)  from  the  Paoilio  coast,  the  trend  of  nbiob  they 
do  not  determine. 

<E.  g.  the  Sierra  Candela,  Cordillsra  de  Oota,  Siena  Chiriqni,  Sierra  Veragua, 
Cordillera  de  Sao  Hlan,  eta. 
SM98 24 
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America,  Australia,  Greenland,  and  the  Antarctic  continent,  and  the 
Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Arctic  ocean  depths,  as  we  know  them  at 
present,"  were  all  marked  out  in  the  primeval  gaseous  nebnla.  These 
gaseous  continents  condensed  to  liquid  continents,  marked  off  from  the 
suboceanic  areas  by  chemical  differences;  and  these  liquid  continents 
were  fixed  as  the  solid  continents,  heightened  by  shoaling  as  the  molten 
globe  and  its  last  lava  ocean  solidified. 

That  theory  appears  jtrobable  with  one  verbal  amendment — the  snb- 
stitntion  of  thet«rm  "  archaian  blocks"  for  continents.     That  these 


fu*chiean  blocks — the  earth's  great  comer  stones — were  emhryonicaJly 
outlined  by  chemical  segregations  in  tbe  molten  or  gaseous  stages  of 
the  earth  seems  probable.  But  these  arch^an  comer  stones,  thongb 
the  foundations  of  the  continents,  are  not  the  continents.  Lord  Kel- 
vin's theory  suggests  no  explanation  why  chemical  segregations  should 
have  assumed  the  shapes  of  tlie  continents,  so  that  his  explanatiou 
rests  on  an  unexplained  cause;  and  even  if  his  theory  be  amended  by 
application  to  the  arcbiean  blocks  instead  of  to  the  continents,  the 
ttieory  is  geographically  insofficieut,  as  it  does  not  show  tbe  relation 
between  the  archfeau  blocks  and  the  existing  coutinents. 
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THE   PEBMANBNOE   OF  CONTINENTS. 

That  Lonl  Kelvin's  nebulous  segregations,  Professor  Darwin's  primi. 
live  wrinkling,  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Professor  Lapwoi-th's  double 
folds  are  all  true  causes  seems  probable.  Wbat  is  doubtful  is  wbether 
any  extensive  traceof  tbeir  intlaence  can  be  discerned  in  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water.  A  map  of  the  world  in  early  CambriaD 
times  might  show  tbe  inflnence  of  these  pregeological  incidents;  but 
their  geographical  effects  seem  to  bave  been  obliterated  by  the  changes 
of  geological  times. 

Reference  to  such  changes  reminds  us  that  we  can  not  assume  their 
occurrence  without  considering  the  unending  controver^iy  as  to  the, 
supposed  permanence  of  oceans  and  continents. 

There  are,  it  must  be  conceded,  many  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  permanence  hypothesis.  Many  of  the  last  great  mountain  foldings 
follow  the  linen  of  much  older  movements;  and  if  the  mountain  axes, 
the  "backbones  of  the  continents,"  have  occupied  the  same  positions, 
why  not  also  the  continents  molded  upon  themf  Again,  some  of  the 
great  mountain  chains,  such  as  the  Andes,  run  parallel  to  the  nearest 
shore  line,  as  if  the  movements  that  formed  them  had  been  deflected 
by  the  ocean  basin. 

The  cbaructer  of  the  ocean  floors,  moreover,  suggests  that  they  have 
never  been  continental,  as  they  are  at  present  covered  by  deposits  not 
known  in  the  interior  of  the  continents,  and  as  they  are  supported  by 
material  much  heavier  thaa  that  which  forms  the  foundations  of  the 
continents. 

These  arguments,  however,  are  not  conclusive.  Great  earth  move- 
ments of  one  date  often  cut  obliquely  and  transversely  across  those  of 
earlier  periods.  Thus  the  old  northwesterly  and  southeasterly  move- 
ments of  France  and  Spain  have  been  cut  across  by  the  east  and  west- 
ern movements  of  the  Pyrenean-Alpine  system.  Mountain  axes  have 
not  always  been  deflected  by  or  limited  by  existing  ocean  basius.  Thus 
the  north  Atlantic  basin  cuts  directly  across  the  old  Hercynian  moun- 
tain chains,  which  may  at  one  time  have  extended  auross  ihe  whole 
Atlantic  channel.  This  is  rendered  probable  by  three  lines  of  evidence. 
ThuBin  northwesteruFrance,  and  in  the  south  of  the  British  Isles,  there 
is  a  seiies  of  ranges  trending  north  of  west  which  is  cut  off  abruptly 
by  the  Atlantic  slope.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Atlantic  in  New- 
foundland there  is  a  similar  series  of  truncated  ranges  formed  at  the 
same  age  as  those  of  western  Europe,  and  having  the  same  trend. 
Bertraud  maintains  (1887)  that  the  resemblance  between  the  opposite 
mountain  series  is  so  striking  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  parts  of 
one  mountain  system,  of  which  the  central  part  has  been  sunk  below 
the  Atlantic.  The  well-known  telegntpb  plateau  on  which  the  cables 
rest  may  mart  the  site  of  this  sunken  land.  Palatootological  evidence 
also  supLtortft  the  formation  of  the  Atlantic  by  subsidence;  for  a  shal- 
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low  water,  sabtropical,  niariae  faana  raoged  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Caribbean,  and  can  only  have  crossed  along  a  belt  of  shallow 
water  in  tropical  or  snbtropical  latitudes.  Direct  evidence  of  tlie 
esistence  of  shallow  water,  continental  deposits  of  the  age  required  is 
given  by  the  Azores,  which,  although  now  separated  from  Eorope  by 
a  deep  depression,  contain  shallow  water  deposits  with  fossils  of  the 
Mediterranean  fanna. 

Thus  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  Atlantic,  in  its 
present  form,  is  of  no  great  geological  antiquity,  and  Suese's  theoiy  of 
its  origin  continually  gains  stronger  support.  Similar,  though  less 
complete,  evidence  shows  that  the  other  ocean  basins  have  been  broken 
up  along  certain  lines,  and  emphatically  denies  their  entire  permanence 
throughout  geological  times. 

£liE  DB  BEAUMONT'S  "PENTAGONAL  BE8EAU." 

Hence,  if  the  oceao  basins  were  not  formed  pregeologically,  but 
have  grown  from  the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  long  ages 
of  geological  time,  then  we  must  seek  for  a  cause  that  has  acted  con- 
tinuously and  is  acting  to-day.  A  more  permanent  cause  is  supplied 
by  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust,  au  the  globe  gradually  cools. 
Since  the  cold,  bard  crust  is  less  plastic  than  the  hotter  interior,  it  is 
necessarily  crumpled  as  it  is  forced  into  a  smaller  space. 

This  idea  is  well  known,  as  it  has  been  invoked  by  geologists  to 
explain  the  formation  of  folded  mountain  chains.  That  the  mountain 
systems  of  the  world  were  formed  by  this  agency  is  improbable;  but  it 
is  perhaps  still  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  impossible.  For  Prof.  G.  H. 
Darwin  has  suggested  that  the  contractility  of  the  rocky  crust  has 
been  exaggerated,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  Beade's  level  of  no  strain 
may  lie  much  deeper  than  was  at  first  thought. 

That  secular  contraction  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  great  fold-moun- 
tain systems  is  however  less  widely  believed  by  geologists  than  it  once 
wasj  but  it  may  have  an  important  influence  in  determiuing  their 
direction.  The  trend  of  the  great  chains  of  fold  mountains  is  to  us  a 
significant  question,  because  there  is  much  truth  in  the  phrase,  pro- 
verbial since  its  use  in  1682  by  Burnet  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  earth," 
which  describes  the  mountain  chains  as  the  "  backbones  of  tiie  conti- 
nents." The  first  geological  attempt  to  explain  the  plan  of  the  earth 
was  based  on  this  belief.  The  author  of  this  system  was  the  French 
geologist  I^lie  de  Beaumont,  whose  theory  of  geomorphogeny  was  stated 
at  leugtli  in  his  "  Notice  sur  les  systemes  de  montagoeti "  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1852).  This  famous  theory  was  based  on  a  correlation  of  the  mountain 
chains  by  means  of  their  orientation.  Glle  de  Beaumont  accepts  the 
view  that  the  earth  consists  of  a  thin  rigid  crust  surrounding  a  fluid, 
solidifying  interior.  The  crust  being  thin,  it  ne(«ssarily  collapses  as 
the  internal  mass  contracts.  I4e  assumes  that  these  collapses  occur  at 
intervals  of  time,  and  that  at  these  collapses  the  crust  is  broken  along 
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lines  of  weakness,  whi^li  are  crnmpled  np  into  moantain  chains.  He 
assatiies  tbat  for  practical  puriwses  the  earth's  crnst  may  be  taken  aa 
LomogeueoaB;  hence  that  the  fractures  of  the  crust  would  he  regularly 
disirlbuted,  and  those  of  successive  periods  would  cross  one  another 
along  the  liaea  of  a  regular  symmetrical  network. 

Among  the  regular  simple  geometrical  forms  that  known  as  the 
IM-ntagoual  dodecahedron,  which  is  inclosed  by  twelve  equal  regnhir 
pentagons,  possesses  an  exceptionable  degree  of  bilateral  symmetry, 
i.  e.,  it  can  he  cut  into  exactly  similar  halves  in  an  unusually  large 
number  of  directions.  Sections  along  any  of  the  edges  ol  auy  of  the 
pentagons  and  through  the  center  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron 
divide  it  into  equal  and  similar  halves.  So,  also,  do  sections  from  the 
center  of  the  pentagons  to  any  of  the  angles,  and  likewise  sections 
across  the  pentagons  from  alternate  angles.  Each  face  of  a  iientagonal 
dodecahedron  may  therefore  be  divided  by  fifteen  plaues  of  symmetry, 

A  sphere  may  be  described  upon  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  so 
that  all  the  corners  (or,  to  use  the  correct  term,  solid  angles)  occur  in 
the  surface  of  the  sphere.  By  Joiuiug  the  comets  by  lines  the  sphere 
is  marked  off  into  twelve  spheriCAl  pentagons,  which  possess  the  same 
amnuut  of  symmetry  as  the  plane  pentagons.  The  liues  where  these 
plaues  of  symmetry  cut  the  surface  of  the  sphere  form  a  network  of 
spherical  triangles.  Such  a  network  Cllie  de  Beaumont  called  his 
pentiigonal  network,  and  he  used  it  in  the  following  way :  He  studied 
the  iiioontaiu  ranges  of  the  world,  and  by  elaborate  calculations  showed 
their  relative  directions  at  a  few  localities  which  he  chose  as  centers  of 
comparison.  He  found  that  many  mountain  ranges  have  the  same 
orientation  and  tbat  others  cross  the  first  set  at  definite  regular  angles. 
The  directions  of  the  different  sets  of  mountain  ranges  coincide  with 
the  lines  of  his  pentagonal  network.  Clie  de  Beaumont  claimed  that 
the  mountains  whose  directions  are  parallel'  were  formed  at  the  same 
date.  Successive  mountain-forming  movements  raised  chains  parallel 
tu  different  edges  of  the  network,  and  tbns  the  intersecting  mountain 
lines  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  forms  of  the  continents,  were 
determined. 

£lie  de  Beaumont  had  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  striking  coinci- 
dences between  important  geographical  lines  and  his  pentagonal  net- 
work. Tbns  the  Mediterranean  volcanic  axis,  passing  through  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  Etna,  and  TeuerifTe,  is  parallel  to  the  Alpine 
chain  and  at  right  angles  to  the  circle  through  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Ice- 
land, and  the  Sandwich  Isles.  He  was  able  to  show  a  close  geometrical 
relationship  between  those  lines  and  the  line  of  the  Andes,  with  the 
pentagon  that  covers  Europe.  That  the  earth  is  traversed  by  great 
intersecting  lines  is  undeniable.  E.  g.,  Daubr^e  showed  that  the  valley 
system  of  northern  France  follows  a  line  of  rectangular  fi-actnres,  which 

'  For  expUoatioD  and  JDBtiB cation  oftbin  OMof  the  word  "paiallcl."  mko  Kopkins, 
"PiMid.  AddreM,  Geol.  Soe.,"  QiMTt.  Jonr.  Oeol.  Soc.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  xsU. 
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he  called  diaclases.  The  directiooe  of  the  GreeDlaod  fiords  is  deter- 
mined by  a  Bimilar  series  of  iatersectiug  diaclastic  fractures.  Bertrand 
has  shown  that  the  movem^ita  in  the  Paris  Basin,  the  North  Sea,  and 
Euglish  Channel  have  followed  a  double  set  of  ortho^ual  intersecting 
lines. 

But  that  the  fracture  lines  or  lines  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust 
should  intersect  more  or  less  rectangularly  is  natural  on  any  theory 
of  their  formation.  And  such  coinci- 
dences as  those  pointed  out  by  £:iie  de 
Beaumont  iu  supiwrt  of  his  system  are 
inevitable  in  so  crumpled  a  globe  as 
ours,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  be  convincing,  espe<:ially  in 
face  of  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  facts  of  geography  and  Elie 
de  Beaumont's  elaborate  artificial  sys- 
tem. His  theory  could  only  be  applied 
to  a  symmetrical  world;'  iu  a  dodeca- 
hedron the  opposite  faces  are  always 
similar  and  parallel;  iu  Slie  de  Beau- 
mont's network  the  antipodal  areas  are 
always  similar.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  fundamental  fact  iu  the  plan  of  the 
world  is  that  opposite  areas  are  dis- 
similar. In  crystallographic  language, 
the  lithosphere  is  bemibedral,  not  holo- 
hedral,  aud  no  scheme  based  on  a  holo- 
liedral  form  will  serve.  It  is  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  priuciple  that  led  to 
the  next  great  advance. 

THE   TETRAHEDBAL   THEOBY. 

filie  de  Beaumont's  scheme  is  now 
mainly  of  historic  interest,  though  Lef- 
ort's  recent  map  of  the  Nivemais  shows 
that  it  is  still  used  as  a  working  hypoth- 
esis by  some  French  geologists.  But 
Elie  de  Beaumont's  theory  marked  an 
epoch  in  this  subject,  for  it  led  to  tbe 

system  of  Mr.  Lowtbiau  Green,  which  far  better  meets  the  requirements 

of  the  case. 
This  system  was  founded  in  187o,  by  Mr.  Lowthian  Green,  in  a  work 

which  was  neglected  or  ridiculed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.     Like 


'TbiH  objection  applies*  also  to  varii 
principle,  each  aa  thoae  of  Owen,  i 
iliaclases  of  Daubr<^e  or  ortho^oDuI  ci 


a  later  modiflcatiom  of  P.lie  de  Beaumont's 
to  tbe  more  than  loc»l  Acoeptance  of  the 
ta  fiiIdH  of  Beitrond. 
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his  predecessor,  Green  assames  tbat  the  eartli  is  a  spheroid  based  oii  a 
T^ular  geometrical  figare.  He  adopted  as  his  base  the  apparently 
hopelessly  aosDitable  figure  of  the  tetrahedron,  which  is  contained 
.  within  four  equal  similar  triaogles.  This  fonn,  with  its  tour  faces,  six 
sharp  edges,  and  fonr  solid  comers,  does  not  conform  to  the  ordinary 
conception  of  the  fignre  of  the  globe.  Any  comparison  between  them 
looks  ridiculous.  Bat  if  we  place  a  three-sided  pyramid  on  each  side 
of  the  tetrahedron,  its  proportions  are  nearer  those  of  a  globe;  and  if 
these  pyramids  bad  elastic  sides,  so  that  they  coald  be  blown  out  and 
the  faces  thus  made  curved,  then  the  tetrahedron  would  become  sphe- 
roidal and  even  spherical.    Conversely,  if  a  Uollov  sphere  be  gradually 


exhausted  of  air,  the  external  pressure  may  force  in  the  shell  at  four 
mutually  equidistant  points,  and,  by  the  flattening  of  these  four  faces, 
make  it  tend  toward  atetrahedral  form.  Now  thetetrahedral  theory  does 
not  regard  the  world  as  a  regular  tetrahedron  with  four  plane  faces.  It 
considers  that  the  lithosphere  has  been  subjected  to  a  slight  tetrahe- 
dral  deformation,  to  an  extent  indeed  only  faintly,  if  at  all,  indicated 
by  geodetic  measurements,  but  yet  easily  recognizable  owing  to  its 
inflaence  on  the  distribution  of  land  and  water.  As  the  centers  of  the 
flattened  foces  are  nearer  the  earth's  center  of  mass  than  the  edges,  the 
water  will  collect  upon  them.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  land  to  that  of 
water  on  the  globe  is  as  2  to  5.  If  on  a  model  of  a  tetrahedron  we  color 
the  Hve-sevenths  of  the  surface  tliat  is  nearest  the  center,  the  colored 
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areas  wonid  show  wbere  the  water  woaM  collect  if  the  earth  were  a 
stationary  tetrahedron.  Od  the  apper  face  there  is  a  large  central  col- 
ored area  in  the  position  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  snrroanded  by  a 
land  belt,  from  which  three  projections  run  sonthward  down  the  three  , 
lateral  edges.  These  three  land  areas  taper  sonthward  to  a  point, 
below  which  is  a  complete  belt  of  sea.  Bontli  of  that,  again  is  our 
foarth  projecting  corner,  which  is  above  the  water  level,  and  is  tlie 
Antarctic  Continent.  So  that  on  the  model  the  general  plan  of  the 
arrangement  of  land  and  water  is  identical  with  its  actual  distributJou 
on  the  globe.  For  the  land  occnrs  as  three  triangular  equidistant  coa- 
tineots,  nnited  above  into  a  ring  and  tapering  southward ;  there  is  a 
great  excess  of  water  in  the  Southern  and  of  land  in  the  Northern 
Uemispfaere;  and  land  and  water  are  antipodal,  since  In  a  tetrahedron 
a  comer  is  always  opposite  a  flat  face. 

But  of  course  in  the  earth  the  faces  are  not  flat,  but  are  convex.  If 
the  fiat  faces  be  replaced  by  projecting  pyramids  with  carved  faces,  so 
that  tbe  form  \»  globular,  the  arrangement  of  laud  and  water  remains 
the  same,  but  the  shore  lines  are  more  comples.  Oreen  lias  shown 
what  the  shai)es  of  the  land  and  water  areas  would  be  in  such  a  tetra- 
hedron. The  resemblance  between  his  diagrammatic  continent  and 
Africa  and  South  America,  and  between  his  ocean  and  either  tbe 
Pacific,  Indian  Ocean,  and  South  Atlantic,  is  very  striking. 

TUB  TBTBAHBDBAL   CUUBSB  OF   GEOGBAPHICAL  LINES. 

The  agreement  between  the  facts  of  geography  and  the  letrahedral 
theory  goes  further.  The  four  faces  of  a  tetrahedron  meet  along  six 
edges,  which  should  be  lines  of  elevation  on  a  globe.  The  trace  of  the 
edges  of  a  tetrahedron  on  a  surrounding  sphere  forma  circle  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  three  vertical  or  meridional  edges  meeting  at 
the  South  Pole.  In  the  earth  the  major  watersheds  have  exactly  this 
arrrangement.  The  great  watershed  of  Eurasia,  dividing  the  northern 
and  southern  drainages,  runs,  not  along  the  main  mountain  axis,  but 
far  to  the  north  of  it,  between  the  parallels  of  50°  and  60°.  The 
northern  and  southern  slopes  of  North  America  are  separated  by  a 
divde  along  the  same  latitude.  The  southern  watersheds,  instead  of 
following  the  lines  of  highest  mountains,  or  the  middle  line  of  the 
continents,  run  close  to  the  coast  lines;  the  three  watersheds  mark 
the  three  vertical  tetrabedi-al  edges,  and  tbey  occur  at  almost  the  the- 
oretical distances,  121)'='  apart. 

Similarly  with  the  mountain  chains.  As  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
pointed  out,  "]n  the  Northern  Demisphere  we  have  chains  of  mountains 
running  east  and  west — the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Cargtathtaiis,  Himalayas, 
etc. — while  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  great  chains  run  north  and 
south — the  Andes,  tbe  African  ridge,  and  the  grand  boas  which  forms 
Australia  and  Tasmania."  That  is  to  say,  the  northern  mountains  are 
parallel  to  the  npper  edges  and  the  southern  mountains  parallel  to  the 
meridional  edges  of  the  tetrahedron. 
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THE  CAUSK  UF  THE  TBTRAHEDBAL  PLAN. 
Tbe  Statement  that  tlie  elevations  of  the  littiosphere  are  tetrtkbedral 
Id  arraugement  is  not  a  hypothesis,  but  a  simple  statemeut  of  geo- 
graphical fact.  Is  the  fact  a  mere  coincidence!  Op  the  contrary,  there 
are  good  reasons  why  the  earth  should  acquire  snch  a  tetraliedroid 
symmetry.  When  tbe  earth  solidified  it  would  (neglecting  the  iuflu- 
euce  of  rotation)  have  contracted  into  a  spherical  shape.  It  would  bave 
tended  to  acquire  this  form  because  the  sphere  is  the  body  which 
incloses  the  greatest  volume  for  a  given  surface.  But  as  tbe  earth 
contracts  il  tends  to  acquire  a  shape  in  which  there  is  a  greitter  surface 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,    ^ow,  amoug  the  regular  geometrical  figures 


with  approximately  equal  axes  the  tetrahedron  is  that  which  contains 
the  smallest  volume  for  a  given  surface.  Hence  every  bnrd-shelled 
bo<ly  which  is  diminisbing  in  size,  owing  to  internal  contraction,  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  become  tctrabedral  in  form.  Fairburn's  experiments 
(quoted  by  Green)  illustrate  this  tetrahedial  collapse  for  short  tubes; 
and  that  it  is  considered  probable  by  some  geodists  is  shown  by  tbe 
following  quotation  from  E.  D.  Preston : 

"  Nothing  is  more  in  nccordance  with  tbe  action  of  physical  laws  than 
that  the  earth  is  contracting  in  approximately  a  tetrahedral  form. 
Given  a  collapsing  homogeneous  spherical  envelope,  it  will  assnme  that 
regular  shape  which  most  remlily  disposes  of  (he  excess  of  its  surface 
diuieusious,  or,  in  other  words,  (be  shape  that  moat  easily  relieves  the 
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tani^ential  strains ;  for,  while  tlie  sphere  is  of  all  geometrical  bodies  the 
one  vith  a  miQimum  surface  for  a  given  capacity,  the  tetrahedron  gives 
a  oiasimam  surface  for  the  same  condition.  Experiments  on  iron 
tubes,  on  gas  bubbles  rising  in  water,  and  on  rnbber  balloons  all  tend 
to  bear  oat  the  aBsnmptiou  that  s  faomogeneona  sphere  tends  to  contract 
into  a  tetrahedron." 

THE  EABTH  A  OEOID. 

Bnt  it  may  be  said  this  tettahedral  theory  is  impossible,  because  we 
know  from  our  elementary  text-books  that  the  earth  is  not  tetrahedral, 
bnt  is  an  oblate-spheroid — that  is  to  say,  a  sphere  slightly  flattened  at 
the  poles. 

The  oblate  spberiod  is  no  doabt  the  form  that  rotation  would  have 
caused  the  earth  to  assume  as  it  solidified  if  the  earth  were  quite 
homogeneous.  But  the  earth  is  not  homogeueons ;  it  varies  in  strongth 
and  density,  aud  an  unequal  load  on  the  earth  in  any  area  leads 
to  a  divergence  there  from  the  circular  shape.  It  is,  I  believe,  now 
universally  admitted  that  the  earth  is  flattened  laterally  at  the  equator 
as  well  as  at  the  poles.  The  qnestiou  was  long  disputed  between  the 
astronomers,  who,  from  theoretical  considerations,  declared  what  the 
shape  of  the  world  ought  to  be,  and  the  geographers,  whose  measure- 
ments showed  what  the  shape  actually  was.  There  is  now  a  general 
agreement  that  the  geographers  were  right;  that  the  equatorial  section 
of  the  earth  is  elliptical,  similar  to  a  section  through  the  earth  passing 
across  the  poles.  The  earth  is  therefore  not  a  true  spheriod,  aud  it 
was  accordingly  regarded  as  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  not  even  an 
ellipsoid,  for  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres  are  unlike,  and  the 
earth  is  therefore  shaped  like  a  peg  top.  This  is  shown  in  two  ways. 
It  is  a  well-kuown  property  of  the  ellipse  that  degrees  measured  along 
the  flatter  side  are  longer  than  degrees  measured  near  the  sharper  end. 
It  was  by  proving  that  a  degree  of  latitude  in  Lapland  is  longer  than  a 
degree  of  latitude  in  l<:cuadorthat  the  French  astronomers  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  definitely  proved  the  earth's  flattening  at  the  poles.  In 
continuation  of  these  observations  La  Caille,  in  1751,  measured  the 
length  of  a  degree  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  measurements 
showed  that  tlie  Southern  Hemisphere  was  also  flattened,  but  to  a 
diil'eront  extent  than  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  This  anomalous  result 
of  La  Caille'a  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  Maclear. 

The  inequality  of  the  two  hemispheres  has  also  been  shown  by  the 
variations  of  gravity  in  the  two  hemisplieres,  which,  as  it  is  more 
easily  tested,  has  been  more  widely  applied.  The  priuciple  is  simple. 
A  pendulum  swings  more  rapidly  the  nearer  it  is  brought  to  the  center 
of  the  earth.  A  pendelum  swings  more  slowly  on  a  mountain  top  than 
at  sea  level.  It  was  because  Iticher,  in  1G72,  found  that  a  clock  which 
kept  correct  time  in  Paris  lost  two  minutes  a  day  in  French  Guiana  that 
the  polar  flattening  was  first  suspected.  So  many  observations  have 
been  made  that  maps  have  beeu  compiled  showing  the  variation  of  the 
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force  of  gravity  tfaroughout  the  globe.  Figure  6  U  a  copy  of  Stein- 
hauser's  map,  in  which  the  variatiou  of  gravity  is  illustrated  hy  showing 
how  many  millimeters  have  to  be  added  to  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
which  beats  seconds  at  the  equator  to  make  it  vibrate  at  the  same 
rat«  elsewhere.  In  both  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres  the 
second -beating  j>eiiduluin  has  to  be  steadily  lengthened  as  we  approach 
the  poles,  but  the  deviation  is  at  a  different  rate  for  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. The  surface  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  does  not  approach 
the  earth's  center  of  mass  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
If  the  earth's  ceiit«r  of  mass  is  at  its  geometrical  center,  then  the 
earth's  form  is  elongated  southward  like  a  peg  top.  "it  is  often  held 
that  the  earth's  center  of  mass  is  to  the  south  of  its  center  of  form, 
because  of  the  accumalation  of  water  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It 
is  held  that  the  water  is  piled  up  there  owing  to  the  greater  density 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  the  peg-top 
elongation  is  all  the  greater. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  earth's  figure  is  still 
more  irregular  than  that  of  a  peg  top.'  Sir  John  Herschel,  although 
taking  the  astronomical  side  in  the  controversy,  aptly  stated  the  facts  in 
the  statement  that  "the  earth  is  earth-shaped."  Listing's  name  of 
geoidj  which  expresses  this  view,  has  now  supplanted  the  old  oblate 
spheroid  from  everything  except  the  text-books.  That  there  are  local 
deformations  iu  the  earth's  shape  is  demonstrated  by  the  differeuces 
between  the  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  determination  of  posi- 
tions. Places  have  two  different  longitudes,  the  astronomical  longitude 
obtained  by  astronomical  observations,  and  geodetic  longitudes  deter- 
mined by  terrestial  measurements;  the  difl'erences  are  often  consider- 
able. It  was  calculated,  e.  g.,  that  the  trigonometrical  and  astronomical 
determination  of  the  stations  used  in  the  delimitation  of  the  Oaoadian 
and  United  States  frontier  should  have  agreed  within  40  feet,  or  0.4  of  a 
second  of  arc;  but  the  average  error  was  more  than  five  times  as  great, 
and  ran  up  to  eigliteen  times  as  much  as  it  should  have  been. 

Astronomical  determinations,  moreover,  are  often  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  geographical  measurements,  bat  tUey  are  often  ineonaisteut 
with  themselves.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  re&ned  estimations 
of  longitude  that  has  yet  been  attempted,  is  the  series  undertaken 
by  the  "K.  K.  topograpbische  militar  Institut"of  Vienna.  Toinsare 
accuracy  during  these  observations  the  most  elaborate  precautions 
were  taken.  Corrections  were  even  made  for  the  effect  of  the  doses  of 
quinine  whl  jh  the  astronomers  took  when  working  iu  malarial  climates. 
In  one  of  the  seriesof  observations  the  difference  in  longitude  between 
Vienna  and  Milan  wos  determined  first  directly,  and  then  by  determin- 
ing the  difference  between  Vienna  and  Brescia  and  that  between 
Brescia  and  Milan.  But  iu  spite  of  all  the  care  the  results  did  not 
tally.    The  sum  of  the  two  differences  was  not  the  same  as  the  single 

■  As  Frofe«*ot  Dorwlu  aiigKcntn,  jxitato-i hoped  would  be  a  more  comet  aimlle. 
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(lifllereBce,  The  whole,  in  fact,  in  this  case  was  less  than  the  sam  of  its 
parta. 

To  aetrononiers  it  may  seem  an  utmeceBsary  waste  of  time  to  devote 
BO  much  to  proving  these  deformatioua  from  the  "  spheroid  of  reference." 
But  as  the  idea  is  less  familiar  to  geographers  and  geologists,  the 
insistence  of  this  deformation  may  not  be  nseless.  It  may  be  worth 
while  adding  a  quotation  from  Prof.  0.  A.  Yoaog,'  to  show  that  the 
spheroid  of  reference  is  only  a  convenient  assninption.  "  On  the  whole," 
says  Professor  Young,  ''astronomers  are  disposed  to  take  the  ground 
that  since  no  regular  geometrical  solid  whatsoever  can  absolntely  repre- 
sent the  form  of  the  earth,  we  may  as  well  assume  a  regular  spheroid 
for  the  standard  surface,  and  consider  all  variations  firon)  it  as  local 
phenomena,  like  hills  and  valleys," 

As  deviations  from  the  assumed  spheroid  of  reference  exist,  it  remains 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  they  agree  in  position 
and  arrangement  with  the  theory  of  the  tetrahedral  deformation  of 
the  lithosphere. 

The  evidence  already  quoted  of  the  dissimilarity  between  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  and  the  elongation  of  the  latter,  is  geodetic 
proof  of  the  northern  fiattening  and  the  antarctic  projection,  i.  e.,  of 
one  face  and  one  tetrahedral  corner. 

The  three  flattened  lateral  faces  and  three  projecting  vertical  edges 
are  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  three  great  oceans  and  the  land- 
lines  that  divide  them.  Practically,  all  the  theories  agree  upon  that 
point.  It  is  well  known  that  gravity  is  greater  than  was  expected  at 
most  oceanic  islands.  Lallemand  and  de  Lapparent  have  suggested 
that  this  is  dne  to  those  islands  being  below  the  level  of  the  ordinarily 
accepted  figure  of  the  e-arth,  and  therefore  nearer  the  earth's  center  of 
gravity.'  Fisher  has  suggested  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  hollow 
left  by  the  loss  of  the  material  which  forms  the  moon.  Faye  has 
explained  the  ocean  basins  and  the  greater  density  of  the  crust  below 
them  as  due  to  more  rapid  refrigeration  below  tbecold  oceanic  abysses. 
According,  therefore,  to  Faye,  the  rocks  below  the  oceans  contracted 
more  than  those  below  the  continents,  became  denser,  and  accordingly 
sank. 

Thus  from  all  points  of  view  the  three  oceans  represent  areas  of 
depression,  and  the  three  land  lines  of  South  America,  Africa,  and 
Australasia  mark  intervening  projections.  The  oceans  mark  the  low 
areas  in  the  lithosphere  as  obviously  as  the  bubble  of  a  spirit  level 
marks  its  higher  end ;  and  they  give,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  trian- 
gular lateral  flattening  of  the  southern  half  of  the  globe. 

But  as,  on  the  mathematical  figure  of  the  earth,  such  lateral  flatten- 

'C.  A.  YonDg,  GHDetal  ABtronomy,  p.  101.     1869. 

"This  explnnattou  m  ioadeqaato,  as  it  does  not  sxplaiu  tbe  deviatianaf  thependn- 
Inm  OD  coasl  lioe  towiird  the  ocean.  The  excesa  vertical  attractiou  of  the  UI>ndB 
bos  lieen  ezplaiucd  as  dae  to  the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  islaud  and  ita  baae. 
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ing  is  more  improbable  thau  variatioDa  along  tbe  axis  of  rotatioQ,  let  us 
consider  whether  there  is  aoy  geodetic  proof  of  these  flattened  faces 
and  projecting  edges. 

There  has  been  a  long  controversy  as  to  whether  Beasel's  or  Clark's 
ellipsoid  better  represents  the  fignre  of  the  earth.  Clark's  flgare  was 
the  later  in  date,  and  is  geoerallf  considered  as  tlie  more  exact. 
Helmert  therefore  expresses  some  surprise  that  the  gravitational 
observations  in  central  Europe  along  the  flfty-secood  parallel  of  north 
latitude  agree  with  Bessel'a  carve  better  than  they  do  with  Clark's; 
this  is  the  case  all  across  the  area  on  which  Bessel's  own  work  was 
done.  But  as  soon  as  we  get  into  the  Volga  Basin,  the  gravity  line 
diverges  from  Beasel's  curve  and  approaches  that  of  Clark.  The 
change  comes  due  north  of  the  Eurafrican  meridional  edge.  The 
anomalies  are  at  once  removed  If  we  assume  that  both  ellipsoids  are 
locally  correct;  that  Bessel's  curve  is  true  for  Europe,  and  Clark's 
correct  for  Asia;  and  that  the  two  merge  into  one  another  north  of  the 
line  of  the  Eurafrican  tetrahedral  edge. 

Uq  the  tetrahedral  theory  there  ought  to  be  a  projection  north  of  this 
tetrahedral  edge.  And  gravity  determinations  show  a  great  detlciency 
in  gravity  in  western  Russia  in  an  appropriate  area  along  the  Volga 
Basin.  It  is  true  that  the  figures  have  been  queried.  There  is  a  natara) 
tendency  to  query  all  facts  that  do  not  agree  with  theory,  and  tbe 
notes  of  interrogation  in  this  case  may  illustrate  that  tendency.  But 
on  tlie  view  that  there  is  no  upward  deformation  of  tbe  earth  iu  this 
area,  the  anomalous  deficiency  in  gravity  observations  is  at  once 
explained. 

It  may  be  replied  that  the  existence  of  a  normal  gravity  attraction 
at  Moscow  negatives  the  assumption  of  a  superficial  deformation,  but 
the  relative  excess  of  attraction  there  is  possibly  due  to  the  outcrop  of 
Palffiozoic  rocks,  of  greater  density  thau  tbe  loose  sediments  of  the 
Russian  lowlands. 

Passing  from  Bussia  to  tbe  area  in  Korth  America,  where  tbe  next 
tetrahedral  comer  should  occur,  there  is  another  area  of  deficient  gravity, 
which  may  also  be  due  to  that  area  being  a  tetrahedral  elevation.  The 
deficiency  is  explained  by  tbe  assumption  of  vast  subterranean  blocks 
of  very  light  material.  But  that  explanation  is  prohibited  in  the  Rus- 
sian case,  since,  as  Helmert  has  shown,  tbe  deviations  of  a  plumb  line 
from  the  vertical  are  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  such  blouks. 
Ill  reference  to  the  Kortb  American  case  Helmert  has  remarked  that 
the  light  subterranean  blocks  must  descend  for  several  kilometers;  and 
Mendenhall  has  shown  that  no  reasonable  assumption  will  saffioe  to 
explain  the  facts. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  that  geodetioal  evidence  at  present 
available  proves  the  tetrahedal  theory,  for  accurate  data  are  not  yet 
available  for  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  earth  to  show  whether  the 
mi^or  deviations  are  based  on  a  regular  plan;  bnt  papers,  such  as  that 
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of  Mr.  E.  O.  FrestoD,  show  that  geodesists  are  more  inclined  to  regard 
the  theory  with  favor.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  geodesy  does  iiot  dis- 
prove the  hypothesis,  and  that  Bomepnzzling  geodetic  anomalies  receive 
a  simple  solntioii  if  the  theory  he  tme, 

QBOLOGT  AND  THE  TETRAHEDEAX.  COIGNS  AND  EDGES. 

liet  as  now  turn  to  geology,  to  see  if  its  evidence  as  to  the  past  hia- 
tory  of  the  world  refutes  or  supports  the  theory. 

The  geological  evidence  ought  to  be  of  especial  value,  as  we  should 
expect  it  to  determine  the  position  of  the  tetrahedral  coigns  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.' 

If  the  totcabedral  theory  be  tme,  the  four  tetrahetiral  coigns  should 
be  areas  of  unusaal  stability  and  strength.  Comparison  of  the  three 
meridional  land  belts  shows  that  each  of  them  begins  in  the  north  with 
a  vast  block  of  Archsan  rocks.  The  Enrafrican  zone,  in  longitude  20° 
E.,  begiuswith  the  block  occupying  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Lap- 
land, which  Sne»s  has  termed  the  "Scandinavian  schild."  It  is  an 
area  of  great  geological  antiquity,  which  has  long  remained  above  sea 
level;  bands  of  marine  deposits  of  different  ages  sweep  round  it,  hot 
the  block  may  never  have  been  below  sea  level.  It  has  unquestionably 
remained  as  a  solid  impassive  block  which  has  dominated  the  whole 
geological  history  of  northern  Europe.  South  of  the  Scandinavian 
coign  are  the  transverse  east  and  western  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Atlas,  with  the  Mediterraneiin  trough  between;  and  far  to  the  south 
we  have  the  old  plateau  of  South  Africa. 

Let  ns  now  go  1^0°  westward  to  the  American  zone.  It  begins  with 
another  block  of  old  Archxan  rocks,  forming  what  Saess  has  called  the 
"  Canadian  schild."  It  occupies  Canada,  Labrador,  and  most  of  Hud- 
son Bay  and  BafQns  Land,  and  underlies  Greenland.  Bands  of  marine 
deposits  surround  it,  but  it  has  perhaps  never  been  itself  below  sea 
level ;  its  geological  age,  at  any  rate,  is  enormous.  South  of  the  North 
American  coign  we  have  again  a  pair  of  eant  west  mountain  chains, 
forming  the  highlands  of  Cuba  and  Venezuela,  separated  by  the  Carib- 
bean trough.  This  zone  also  ends  southward  in  an  old  plateau  resting 
on  Archican  rocks. 

The  third  meridional  zone  repeats  the  same  characters.  It  begins 
with  a  block  of  Archn-an  rocks,  for  whiiih  we  may  speak  as  the  "Man- 
churian  coign."  South  of  this  coign  are  the  east  and  west  ridgee  of 
Malaysia  and  thedepressions  parallel  to  them;  aud  Routh  of  that,  again, 
we  have  the  Archiean  plateau  of  Australia. 

The  three  main  land  axes  of  the  world  have  remarkable  Tesemblances 
in  structure,  and  tbeypreaenttbree  equidistant  blocksof  great  stability 
at  the  three  tetrahedral  corners.  We  may  therefore  speak  of  the 
"schild  "  as  the  three  northern  coigns  or  corner  stones  of  the  earth. 

'  The;  were  awigned  to  tlieir  geometriral  positiona  by  Qreen,  and  in  the  interest- 
iDg  recent  tetrahedral  volcanio  map  of  M.  Micliel-L6vy. 
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The  esistence  of  these  massive  coigiis'  at  the  three  tetrahedrsU  corners 
has  produced  one  point  of  divergence  in  the  earth  plan  from  the  geo- 
metrical figure  of  the  tetrahedron.  The  esistence  of  three  sach  broad 
massive  blocks  naturally  strengthens  the  line  betveeu  tfaem;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  main  divide  iu  the  northern  hemisphere  runs  from 
coign  to  coign.  The  tetrahedral  edges  vould  naturally  be  lines  of 
weakness  and  of  movement;  but  in  the  nortbern  hemisphere  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  yielding  are  deflected  southward  by  the  stability  of 
the  band  supported  by  the  earth's  three  northern  coigns.  Hence  the 
great  band  of  disturbances  is  subtropical,  and  runs  from  the  Carib- 
bean to  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Malaysian 
Archipelago. 

In  the  case  of  the  vertical  edges,  however,  the  agreement  in  position, 
as  well  aa  direction,  is  exact.  Precisely  below  the  three  comer  blocks 
there  are  three  lines  of  instability  coinciding  with  the  vertical  tetrahedral 
edges.  BelowtheCauadiaii  coign  thereisthe  line  ofthe  Andes  (longitude 
75<^),  which  according  to  some  geologists  is  still  undergoing  elevation. 
Almost  120<^  east  of  the  Andes,  and  below  the  Scandinavian  coign,  is 
the  Erythrean  rift-valley  (mean  longitude  40o),  in  which  some  of  the 
earth  movements  are  unquestionably  of  very  recent  date.  Again, 
nearly  120°  eastward,  and  due  south  of  the  Mancburian  coign,  is  the 
recent  line  of  movement  represented  by  the  easteru  coast  of  Australia. 

The  main  mountain  system  of  the  world  corresponds,  then,  in 
direction  or  position,  or  in  both,  with  the  edges  of  the  t«trahedrou. 
The  mountain  lines  run  east  and  west  iu  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
and  run  meridionally  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere — that  is,  always 
parallel  to  the  tetrahedral  edges. 

But  it  will  be  said  there  are  three  great  exceptions,  for  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  Appalachians,  and  the  Kocky  Monutaius  are  meridional 
instead  of  transverse,  and  that  they  therefore  contradict  the  scheme. 
The  contradiction  is  only  apparent.  The  existing  moantain  ranges 
date  from  two  main  periods  of  mountain-building — the  Upper  Gieuozoic 
and  the  Upper  Paleozoic.  The  Upper  Tertiary  system  includes  the 
Alps,  Andes,  Himalaya,  Pyrenees,  Caucasus,  and  Atlas,  etc.  The  Urals, 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  Appalachians  belong  to  the  Upper  Paleozoic 
system.  Before  we  can  say  whether  these  chains  confirm  or  refute  the 
tetrahedral  theory,  we  must  determine  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  at  the  time  when  thoy  were  made. 

Now,  we  know  that  in  Upper  Paleozoic  times  one  land  fauna  and 
flora  ranged  round  the  Southern  Hemisphere  from  Australia  to  India, 
and  thence  to  the  Cape  and  South  America.  Instead  of  there  having 
then  been  a  continuous  ocean  belt  separating  triangular  points  of  land, 
there  was  then  a  southern  land  belt,  which  was  supported  by  three 

'  The  Baggestion  of  the  word  "  coign  "  for  "  comer  "  I  owe  to  Mr.  L.  Fletcher,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  macli  lielpful  advice.  Tbe  term  1r  suitable,  »8  it  is  used  for 
*  printer's  wedge  oa  well  as  for  the  cornet  etooe  of  a  house. 
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great  eqaidist^nt  corner  etooes,  the  Arch^eaD  blocks  of  Soath  Africa,  of 
Australia,  and  of  Patagonia  and  the  Patagonian  platform. 

What  the  South  Pole  was  doing  then  is  hidden  by  oar  deplorable 
ignorance  of  that  area;  but  there  is  evidence  that  to  the  sonth  of  this 
southern  land  belt  there  was  a  cold,  ice-laden  sea. 

Kow  let  us  consider  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  arctic  rtigioos  at  the 
same  period.  At  the  present  time  the  nioUasca  of  the  Bering  Sea  and 
North  Atlantic  belong  to  two  essentially  distinct  fannas.  But  in  Upiier 
Faleozoic-Trtassic  times  one  fanna  occupied  both  regions,  and  that 
fauna  moreover  extended  nninterraptedly  round  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere, and  apparently,  along  certain  lines,  extended  some  distance  to 
the  south.  There  wa8,iu  fact,  a  northern  ocean  belt,  which  apparently 
surrounded  a  cold  arctic  land.  The  distribution  of  land  and  water 
was  then  on  the  same  plan  as  at  present,  bnt  with  land  and  water 
exactly  reversed.  There  were  two  op|>osite  interlocking  belts  of  land 
and  sea,  the  former  based  on  three  Archeean  comer  stones,  the  latter 
projecting  toward  the  equator  between  three  Archaean  plateaux. 

Thus  the  plan  was  the  same  as  at  present-,  but  the  conditions  were 
reversed.  This  gives  ns  the  clue  to  the  mountain  chains  of  the  same 
period.  That,  also,  was  a  double  system.  There  was  a  subtropical 
mountain  girdle,  the  mins  of  which  we  can  trace  right  across  the  Old 
World  from  Eastern  China  to  Western  Europe,  where  it  is  cat  off  by 
the  Atlantic  slope.  And  projecting  meridionally  from  that  equatorial 
girdle,  opposite  the  three  coigns,  we  have  three  mountain  ranges 
running  along  the  meridional  edges.  These  are  the  Ural  Honntains 
(6(P  E.)  uorth  of  the  eastern  continnatiou  of  the  South  AfHcan  coign, 
the  Appalachians  (80°  W.)  north  of  the  western  part  of  the  old 
Fatagonian  coign,  and  the  old  broken  axis  of  Kamt«ohatka  (160°  E.) 
north  of  the  coign  of  Australasia. 

DEFOBMATION  AND  B&COTEBT. 

Such  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  flattened  faces  is  by  no  means 
improbable  in  the  case  of  a  revolving  globe.  In  the  case  of  a  stationary 
body,  a  tetrubedrnl  deformation  once  begun  would  be  strengthened  by 
every  fresh  contraction.  Bnt  owing  to  the  world's  rotation,  the  tetra- 
hedral  collapse  is  steadily  resisted,  and  confined  within  narrow  limibi. 
The  deformation  formed  by  one  jieriod  of  slow,  quiet  contraction  may 
be  lost  oil  the  restoration  of  equilibrium  at  an  epoch  of  great  crnstal 
disturbance.  When  deformation  begins  again,  in  consequence  of 
renewed  contractton,  the  flattening  may  occur  elsewhere. 

This  hyi^wtbesie  uf  the  alternation  of  periods  of  deformation  with 
periods  of  spheroidal  recovery  is  geologically  useful,  aa  it  suggests 
an  explanation  of  a  certain  periodicity  in  geological  phenomena.  For 
instance,  the  latter  half  of  Paleozoic  time  may  have  been  a  time  of  slow 
tetrahedral  collapse,  culmiintting  in  an  instability  which  led  to  the 
great  mountain  movements  which  closed  tbe  Paleozoic;  then  followed 
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.  qaiet  period  of  slow  restoratioQ  of  the  spheroidal  form,  causing  the 
eries  of  marine  "traDSgressious"  vbich  are  the  dominant  feature  of 
he  geological  history  of  the  Mesozoic  era. 

YEBTICAL  bangs:  OP  DEFOEMATtON. 

Reluctance  to  admit  the  iKtssibility  of  such  changes  is  reduced  when 
.ve  recollect  how  insignificant  are  the  differences  in  level,  when  com- 
l>ared  with  the  size  of  the  earth.  The  nse  of  exaggerated  diagrams 
leads  to  unconscious  magnification  of  the  extent  of  the  polar  fJattening, 
and  of  the  differeuce  between  the  contineutal  sniumits  and  the  oceanic 
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depths.  The  stndy  of  larg^e-scale  maps  has  been  anthor- 
itatively  recommended.  The  examination  of  true  scale 
curves  and  outlines  may  lielp  us  to  realize  the  actual  con- 
dttions.  The  accompanyiug  figure'  shows  a  section  of 
the  earth's  crust  from  Strom boli  to  Vesuvius.  The  thick 
black  band  represents  the  section  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean; the  line  a  b  marks  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic; 
the  upper  curve  shows  where  the  surface  would  be  if 
there  were  no  flattening.  The  lowest  line  marks  the 
depth  of  one-huudred  th  of  the  earth's  radios.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  zone  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  earth  is  shown 
on  fig.  7,  b,  which  is  a  sector  of  a  circle,  with  the  zone  of  a  shown, 
reduced  to  its  trne  relative  size.  The  polar  flattening  is  barely  recog- 
nizable, and  the  ditt'erence  between  sea  bottom  and  niouutain  summit 
is  marked  only  by  variations  in  tlie  thickness  of  a  line. 

The  diagram  illustrates  the  iosigniflcance  of  the  deformations  re- 
quired ;  and  that  crnstal  disturbance  occurs  much  deeper  than  the  layer 
with  which  the  tetrahedral  theory  is  concerned  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  estimated  center  of  origin  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake  lies  far 
below. 

.   This  diagram  also  serves  to  show  that  the  amount  of  contraction  in 
the  earth  necessary  to  allow  tetrahedral  deformation  is  very  small. 

'  Uaaed  oil  Liugg's  Erdpro&l. 
SM  98 25  .^  . 
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This  19  important  because,  as  Lord  Kelvin  bas  sbown,  the  amoant  of 
coutrHctioD  allowable  daring  tbe  later  stages  of  the  eatth's  history  is 
very  limited.  But  geologists  have  the  anthority  of  Professor  Darwin 
for  accepting  a  certain  amount  of  contraction.  "A  cooling  celestial  orb 
must  contract  by  a  perceptible  fraction  of  its  radins  after  it  has  consoli- 
dated," he  tells  as,  and  bis  considerations  ■'  only  negative  the  hypothesis 
of  any  large  contraction  of  the  earth  since  the  moon  has  exiated."  '  And^ 
unlike  the  contraction  theory  of  the  origin  of  mountain  chains,  the 
tlieory  of  tbe  tetrahedral  deformation  of  the  lithosphere  requires  only 
a  small  amount  of  radial  contraction. 

Finally,  it  may  be  urged  that  even  such  deformation  as  the  tetrahe. 
dral  theory  requires  is  impossible,  since  physicists  have  taught  us  that 
the  earth  is  rigid.  To  this  objection  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply  that  I 
Lord  Kelvin's  rigidity  arguments  apply  to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  j 
not  to  its  crust;  they  deny  the  fluidity  of  the  interior  of  the  emiih,  and 
do  not  prohibit  any  local  deformations  of  the  exterior  crust.  The  once 
prevalent  astronomical  belief  in  the  absolute  invariability  of  the  earth's 
shape  and  in  the  absolute  fixity  of  its  axis  of  rotation  (expressed, 
e.  g.,  by  Sir  J.  Derschel  in  1862)  no  longer  binders  progrMa.  In  fact, 
astronomers  tell  us  that,  instead  of  the  absolute  fixity  of  the  pole,  it 
now  shifts  its  position  to  an  appreciable  extent  under  the  indnence  of 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  the  unequal  melting  of  the  polar  ice, 
and  by  heavy  falls  of  suow  on  the  Siberian  highlands.  These  move- 
ments of  the  pole  are  important,  because  they  are  taken  to  pftive  a 
certain  elasticity  in  the  earth.  The  movements  demonstrated  by  actual 
observations  are  so  far  minute;  but  they  at  least  allow  geologista  to 
say  that,  as  such  slight  causes  as  those  mentioned  produce  appreciable 
effects,  more  powerful  causes  actiug  for  longer  periods  would  work 
greater  changes. 

SUMMAET. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  the  old  belief  in  a  definite 
plau  of  the  earth  is  justified,  since  the  distribntion  of  land  and  water  on 
the  globe  has  been  determined  by  tbe  tetrahedral  arrangement  of  the 
elevations  and  depressions  in  tbe  surface  of  the  lithosphere. 

This  tetrahedral  plau  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  (I)  a  northern 
land  belt,  surrounding  a  northern  ocean,  and  giving  off'  three  meridional 
land  lines,  which  tiijier  southward;  (2j  the  southern  ocean  belt  sur- 
rounding a  south  polar  continent,  and  tbe  three  meridional  oceans;  (3) 
by  the  antipodal  position  of  land  and  water;  (4)  by  the  course  of  the 
main  watersheds  and  mountain  chains. 

It  is  held  that  this  arrangement  was  not  established  in  the  earth's 
infancy,  and  therefore  has  to  be  attributed  to  some  agency  which  bas 
acted  throughout  geological  history. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  a  contracting  sphere  with  a  bard 


■Phil.  Trans.,  vul.  170,  pp.  523,  523. 
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crust  woald  andergo  tetrahedral  deformatioD,  and  the  evidence  of 
geodesy  shows  that  the  earth  has  beeit  deformed  from  its  spheroidal 
form.  Its  preseut  figure  may  be  defined  as  a  geoid,  whieh  has  bei'n 
derived  from  a  spheroid  by  irregular  tetrahedroid  deformation. 

If  such  tetrahedral  collapse  be  granted  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  then 
the  existing  arrangement  of  oceans  and  continents  receives  a  natural 
explanation. 

The  cbanges  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  seas  in  the  past  may  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  conflict  of  two  opposing  forces,  collapse  cansed 
by  the  earth's  contraction  producing  deformations,  which  are  reduced 
by  the  effects  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Geological  history  afford;!  evi- 
dence of  the  alteration  of  periods  of  tetrahedral  collapse  and  spheroidal 
recovery. 

The  plan  of  the  earth  may,  in  short,  be  attributed  to  the  continual 
foundering  of  the  earth's  external  shell,  owlDg  to  the  nuceasiug  shrink- 
age of  its  internal  mass. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  President  said;  In  inviting  the 
discnssiou  of  this  paper,  I  believe  that  there  are  those  here  who  have 
given  some  thought  to  the  subject,  and  who  will  at  k-ast  be  inclined  to 
tell  us  what  their  impressions  are  respecting  the  views  set  forth  in  Dr, 
Gregory's  paper.  I  hope  Sir  John  Murray  for  one  will  be  disposed  to 
give  us  the  result  of  bis  impressions  on  the  subject,  and  also  Mr. 
Blauford. 

I  find  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  learned  men  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  opinions  on  a  ijuestion  which  at  present  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  on  which  their  views  are  not  entirely  settled.  I  think 
that  some  parts  of  the  paper  might  have  been  discussed,  and  I  can  not 
help  expressing,  as  I  have  done  on  other  occasions,  my  regret  at  the 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  our  lamented  friend  General  Walker,  for 
there  is  no  man  who  could  have  spoken  with  so  much  authority  ou  one  or 
two  points,  especially  on  the  very  slight  differences  that  have  occurred 
between  astronomical  observations  and  geodetic  measurements.  As 
Mr.  Whittakcr,  the  president  of  the  Geological  Society,  is  preseat, 
perliapa  he  would  be  disposed  to  address  ns, 

Mr.  Whittaker.  I  came  to  listen,  not  to  speak.  I  found  a  little 
time  ago  that  many  gentlemen  have  come  here  after  having  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  proof.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  and  were  I  to  speak,  it  would 
be  without  the  advantage  they  have  had ;  consequently  they  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  upon  me,  and  this  goes  against  my  feelings.  I 
would  offer  one  general  remark — it  is  the  satisfaction  I  feel  with  any 
paper  of  this  sort  that  shows  the  interdependence  of  the  various  sci- 
ences, and  how  men  who  follow  one  branch  of  science  shbald  not  have 
too  much  of  that  branch  alone,  but  should  see  occasionally  how  it  bears 
on  others,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  others  bear  on  it.  This  calls  in 
geologists,  phyeicista,  mathematicians,  and  many  others,  and  it  is  too 
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big  to  take  up  withont  a  cfaancfi  of  going  into  tbe  matter  berorehaud, 
and  I  decline  to  commit  myself  to  details. 

It  ia  ancomfortable  to  tbink  that,  iostead  of  being  on  a  comfortable 
globe,  as  we  bad  imagined,  one  is  placed  on  a  tetrabedron. 

Mr.  Vaughah  Cobbish.  The  tetrahedral  theory  was  described  by 
Mr.  Lowthian  Green.  When  it  was  first  promalgated  it  attracted  verj- 
little  attention,  and  no  favorable  attention;  it  was  met  almost  with 
ridicule,  and  I  tbink  that  it  is,  perhaps,  not  the  smallest  part  of  our 
indebtedness  to  Dr.  Gregory  that  his  great  power  of  exposition  has 
brought  this  theory  again  before  the  world,  and  though  he  has  not  yet 
secured  fbr  it  a  univer^l  assent,  he  has  at  least  secured  a  very  careful 
consideration  of  what  must,  at  all  events,  be  considered  a  most  sub- 
stantial hypothesis.  I  think  those  who  have  followed  oareftilly  the 
able  exposition  of  Dr.  Gregory  given  to-night  must  admit  that  tbe 
tetrahedral  convention,  at  all  events,  represents  tbe  observed  distribn- 
tion  of  land  and  water  npon  the  surfoce  of  the  globe.  That  distribution 
is  essentially  hemihedral,  as  they  say  iu  crystallography ;  the  forms  are 
not  whole  forms,  bnt  two  half-forms  interpenetrating,  as  we  see  in  tbe 
oppositely  directed  wedges  of  the  continents  and  ocews,  and  so  far,  I 
tbink,  we  shall  most  of  ns  be  prepared  to  go  with  Dr.  Gregory.  With 
regard  to  the  physical  causes  which  have  produced  such  a  deformation 
of  tbe  assumed  spheroid,  I  think  most  of  us  will  wish  to  reserve  our 
judgment  until  mathematicians  and  physicists  and  followers  of  experi- 
mental science  have  tested  it  qnantitively,  and  have  seen  whether 
these  causes,  which  I  suppose  would  go  in  tbe  direction  of  producing 
tetrahedral,  or  tetrahedroid,  deformation,  are  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effects  that  Dr.  Gregory  has  described. 

The  Pbesideht.  I  think  we  shall  all  be  agreed  that  this  difecnlt 
subject,  about  which  so  few  people  seem  inclined  to  give  an  opinion, 
bas  been  set  before  us  in  a  very  clear  and  graphic  manner  and  with 
great  ability  by  onr  friend  Dr.  Gregory.  I  am  snre  yon  will  oil  be 
ready  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  most  interesting  paper.  Although 
we  are  now  almost  for  tbe  first  time  realizing  that  the  shape  of  the 
earth  is  not  what  it  is  said  to  be  in  tbe  text-books,  we  may  remember 
that  tbe  first  person  who  supported  the  theory  that  the  earth  was  the 
shape  of  a  pegtop  or  a  pear  was  Christopher  Columbus,  although  he 
did  not  put  the  pointed  end  of  the  pear  at  the  south  pole,  but  near  tbe 
region  where  tbe  Venezuelan  arbitration  is  going  to  take  place,  I  now 
wish  to  ask  yon  to  pass  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Gregory  for  bis 
paper. 
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By  W.  J.  SOLLAS,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  D.  8c.,  P.  K.  S. 
(Proreaaor  of  Geolog;  and  Palsontology  in  the  Unirenity  of  Oxford). 


By  for  the  largest  portion  of  the  antroddeii  snr&ce  of  oar  planet  is 
formed  by  tbe  floor  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Submerged  at  an  average 
depth  of  over  I,'KHI  fathomB,  it  lies  oat  of  reach  of  the  geologist's 
hammer  for  all  time,  and  for  the  present  at  least  is  inacGessible  to  tbe 
diamond  drill.'  The  geology  of  an  almost  entire  hemisphere  is  thaa 
the  secret  of  tbe  Pacific. 

"It  is  the  nature  of  a  Qod,"  Bacon  quaintly  remarks,  "to  coDceal  a 
thing,  it  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  find  it  out,"  and  certainly  there  wonld 
seem  to  bo  few  secrets  in  Nature  to  which  a  clew  has  not  somewhere 
been  left  fur  those  who  have  virtne  to  discover  it. 

The  monntainons  margins  of  the  ocean,  still  young  and  actively 
moving,  may  doubtless  furnish  ns  with  many  precious  hints,  but  it  is 
to  the  multitudinona  islands,  which  in  serried  rows  like  the  tops  of 
submerged  mountaiu  chains  extend  across  it,  that  we  must  turu  in 
search  of  the  true  guiding  thread. 

Some  of  these  islands,  like  New  Zealand  and  Xew  Caledonia,  are  in 
many  important  respects  similar  to  oar  own,  and  seem  to  be  tbe  sur- 
viving fragments  of  a  lost  continent,  which  has  fallen  into  ruins  and 
sunk  beneath  the  waves.  Others,  snch  as  the  Sandwich  and  Fiji  islands, 
are  also  of  a  kind  long  since  familiar  to  as,  clusters  of  volcanic  cones 
which,  like  Stromboli  and  Vulcano  of  the  Mediterraoeau,  rise  f^om  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  exist  a  third  and  strange  kind 
of  islands,  restricted  to  the  torrid  zone,  and  known  to  tbe  daring  mariners 
of  the  Elizabethan  period  as*' low"  islands,  a  name  well  deserved,  since 
few  of  them  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  many  of  t)ie  pebble  beaches 
which  fringe  our  own  coasts;  few  indeed  so  great,  the  loftiest  summits, 
of  most  not  exceeding  the  insignificant  height  of  10  feet.  Owing  to 
this  &ct  they  are  scarcely  visible  till  a  ship  is  close  upon  them,  and  the 

'B«iDg  the  Fiida;  eveninc  diacoarse  delivered  before  tlie  British  AsBocintloii  At 
Bristol,  1898.    Printed  Id  Natural  Soleace,  Edinbargh  and  London,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  83. 

■Proft.  Joho  Joly  and  Edgeworth  David  tliink  It  may  b«  pouible  by  snltAble 
auwhinery  to  bore  a  liole  Id  the  floor  of  the  deep  sea.  , 
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first  glimpse  of  a  low  island  presents  itself  as  a  thin  dark-greeo  baod, 
which  separates  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky  from  the  still  deeper  blae  of 
the  sea;  with  nearer  approach  a  cream  colored  streak  inserts  itself 
below  the  gieen  and  is  iostantly  followed  by  a  line  of  dazzling  snowy 
white,  which  is  soon  recognized  as  the  fringe  of  surf  which  marks  the 
boandary  of  the  sea.  Sailing  nearer,  the  streak  of  cream  color  becomes 
the  island  beach,  and  the  zone  of  green  resolves  itself  into  a  mass  of 
luxnriant  vegetation,  over  which  the  feathery  crowns  of  the  graceful 
cocoanut  palms,  towering  to  a  height  of  8U  feet,  wave  indolently  in  the 
sea  breeze. 

As  the  details  of  this  gracious  scene,  rising  like  an  apparition  from 
the  deep,  unfold  before  the  eyes,  one  seems  to  gaze  on  some  island  of 
enchantment,  and  with  the  mnsic  of  the  surf  thundering  in  one's  ears 
one  thinks  of  the  Tritons  soanding  the  load  conch,  and  half  expects  to 
"  see  old  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  1 " 

If  it  be  with  surprise  that  we  first  make  the  acqnaintauce  of  these 
islands  the  feeling  is  in  no  degree  abated  with  closer  familiarity;  (^om 
beginning  to  end  their  whole  story  is  a  chapter  of  surprises. 

Mariners  soou  learned  to  dread  the  snrf-beateu  shores,  for  they  could 
find  no  anchorage  within  a  safe  distance  of  Che  breakers,  the  sides  of 
the  istaud  descending  precipitously  to  great  depths  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  coast;  and  within  this  distance  a  reef  of  rough  and 
rugged  rocks  forms  the  shelving  floor  of  the  sea.  A  bark  once  driven 
on  to  this  heels  over,  with  its  deck  facing  the  pitiless  waves,  and  is 
swept  clean  firom  stem  to  stern. 

Bristling  with  (Umgers  on  the  outside,  the  island  conce^s  within 
itself  a  spacious  inner  sea  or  lagoon,  into  which,  through  dangerous 
passages,  a  ship  may  make  its  way,  and  once  there  securely  ride  out 
the  most  destructive  storm.  The  island  thus  differs  from  most  others 
in  being  hollow  in  its  midst;  a  mere  rocky  rim  to  a  sea  lake,  which  may 
be  as  much  as  60  or  even  lOW  miles  across,  and  6U  fathoms  deep,  though 
:^0  fathoms  is  more  usual.  From  this  feature  the  islands  are  known, 
not  only  as  "low"  islands,  but  as  ''lagoon"  islands.  The  shores  of  the 
lagoon  are  bordered  by  a  smooth,  gently  sloping  beach  of  flesh-colored 
sand,  over  which  the  wavelets  fall  faintly ;  and  palms  and  Iftnrel-like 
shrubs  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge  are  retiected  in  its  crystal 
margin. 

When  the  voyager  first  set  foot  on  this  strange  new  land  it  was  a 
fresh  surprise  to  him  to  find  it  peopled.  The  inhabitants,  usually 
gracet'nl  and  prepossessing  in  appearance  and  amiable  in  manners,  came 
•  timiilly  forth  to  welcome  him,  speaking  a  language  ftill  of  soft  vowel 
sounds,  which  has  been  aptly  styled  the  Italian  of  the  Pacific.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  when  the  natives  were  not  red  men  but  black,  they 
showed  less  favor  to  strangers,  and  the  island  sometimes  became  the 
thbater  of  bloody  strife. 

Besides  mail,  whose  presence  la  an  additional  problem  of  the  ialaoila, 
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no  other  mammals  are  indigeuouB,  their  plaee  being  taken  hy  varions 
land  crabs  and  spiders  of  many  kinds. 

An  examination  of  the  rocks  of  a  low  islaod  reveals  aaoCher  siugalar 
feature;  save  for  a  few  fragments  of  pamice,  broagbt  from  distant  vol- 
canos  by  sea  currents  and  oast  by  the  waves  upon  the  strand,  tbey 
present  us  with  but  one  kind  of  material,  carbonate  of  lime,  wbicb  has 
been  extracted  from  solution  in  the  sea  and  bnilt  up  into  a  diversity  of 
solid  forms  by  the  agency  of  organisms — plants  aud  animals,  of  which 
the  most  conspicnous  are  corals.  Thus  but  one  kind  of  rock  enters 
into  the  constitotiou  of  tbe  island,  and  this  is  limestone;  of  frranite, 
slate,  sandstone,  clay,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  at  home,  there  is 
none;  all  is  limestone,  whatever  you  see! 

Theinterest  of  this  ftuit  is  enhanced  by  another.  Repeated  investi- 
gation has  proved  that  the  island  is  not  merely  a  residuum,  a  mortuary 
of  calcareous  organisms,  but  that  it  is  still  alive  and  in  active  growth. 
A  proAiBioQ  of  gaily  tinted  corals  form  reefs  within  tbe  lagoon,  and 
the  whole  of  the  shelving  plat-  ^_^_ 

form,  which  descends  from  the       ^Jl?i£\"5?\. 

snrf  to  a  distance  of  20  or  30      P^i  >\  ^  >>.l^ 

&tboma  below  the  sea,  is  alive  ^^ 

with  them ;  this  platform  is  in-     ^^.-^ 

deed  tbe  true  growing  sar&ce 

of  the  island.  "*  rTTi 

Corals,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
siderable size  sod  brilliant  colors,  first  attract  the  attention  of  the 
observer,  and  hence,  although  numerous  other  kinds  of  creatures  col- 
laborate with  the  corals  in  the  construction  of  the  reef,  these  islands 
are  known  not  only  as  "low"  islands  and  "lagoon"  islands,  but  also  as 
"coral"  islands,  or  more  particularly  as  "coral  atolls." 

The  remarkable  discovery  that  coral  atolls  consist  of  the  remains  of 
animals  and  plauts  of  precisely  the  same  kinds  as  those  which  are  at 
present  adding  to  its  substance  excited  general  interest,  and  led  to 
many  fitntastic  specnlatious  which  need  not  now  be  recalled.  The 
state  of  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  may  best  be  learned 
ftom  the  works  of  the  poet  natoralist,  Ohamisso,  wbo  may  probably  be 
more  widely  known  as  the  author  of  Peter  Scblemibl's  wnnderbare 
Geachicbte  (The  Story  of  the  Man  who  sold  his  Shadow)  than  as  an 
investigator  of  coral  reei^  la  a  description,  which  even  iu  the  light 
of  tbe  most  recent  research  mast  still  be  pronounced  excellent,  Cha- 
miaso  (fig.  1)  speaks  of  atolls  as  table  mouotains  which  rise  steeply 
from  great  depths.  The  summit  of  tbe  table  mountain  is  always  under 
water,  and  is  covered  by  the  living  reef  wbicb  surrounds  its  margin  as 
a  broad  platform  and  rises  to  tbe  level  of  low  tides.  Sand  banks  rest- 
ing'on  this  form  the  dry  land.  Since,  be  observes,  every  particle  of  the 
atoll  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  observation  consists  of  coral,  it  is 
only  jost  to  oonolade  that  the  whole  structure,  including  the  table 
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moaiitaiD,  is  formed  of  tbe  same  material.    ^Not  perhaps  a  strictly  logi- 
cal conclusioD,  yet,  as  eveuts  have  prove<l,  in  the  main  correct. 

Chamisso's  opiuion  waa  not  destined  to  remain  loug  ancballenged, 
for  two  famons  French  naturalists — Quoy  and  Qaimard — asserted,  as 
the  result  of  their  observations,  tliat  the  coral  rock  of  an  atoll  is  only 
skin-deep — i.  e.,  it  forma,  according  to  them,  a  mere  snperficial  crust, 
not  more  than  about  25  feet  in  thickness;  the  rest  (Ohamisso's  "table 
mountain" )  being,  on  this  view,  of  volcanic,  or  at  all  events  of  inorganic, 
origin. 

Few  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  sustain  this 
erroneous  conclusion  strike  one  as  being  very  satisfactory,  but  they 
include  one  highly  im^wrtaut  observation,  viz,  that  reef-building  corals 
do  not  live  at  greater  depths  than  25  feet  below  tbe  level  of  low  tides. 
Subsequent  inquiry,  while  fully  confirming  tbe  existence  of  a  limit, 
bas  at  the  same  time  extended  it  down  to  a  depth  of  as  many  as  25  or 
perhaps  even  40  fathoms.  Yet,  even  with  this  modification,  the  uuex- 
pected  discovery  of  Quoy  and 
r..!2ir'Hr.  Gaimard  seems  to  stand  in 

flagrant  contradiction  to  tbe 
views  of  Chamisso.  If  corals 
can  not  grow  below  a  depth 
of  25  fathoms,  how  could  they 
l>ossibly  have  built  up  islands 
of  over  100  fathoms  in  thick- 
ness f 

The  answer  to  this  qnestiou, 
as  is  well  known,  was  given 
by  Charles  Darwin.     If  we 

apparently  conflicting  state- 
ments, it  is  obvious  that  the  corals  at  tbe  base  of  a  reef  100  fathoms 
In  thickness  must  have  been  situated  within  the  limit  of  25  fathoms 
at  the  tjme  they  were  alive.  But  in  order  to  bring  them  within  this 
limit  It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  thiit  the  foundation  on  which  they 
grew  originiilly  stood  75  fathoms  nearer  the  sea  level  than  it  does 
now;  or,  in  other  words,  that  siuce  the  lower  layers  of  tbe  reef  were 
alive  and  flourishing,  the  ground  which  supported  them  has  sunk  75 
fathoms  deeper  in  the  sea.  No  fact  is  better  established  than  the  rise 
and  fall  of  islands  situated  in  mid-ocean,  and  thus  there  is  nothing 
antecedently  improbable  in  this  supposition.  But  once  grant  it,  and 
Darwin's  explanation  of  atolls  naturally  follows.  Thus,  let  a  be  an 
island  with  its  summit  rising  100  fathoms  above  the  sea;  let  its  shores 
become  peopled  with  corals,  which  extend  seaward  down  to  the  limit 
of  25  fathoms,  beyond  which,  as  we  admit,  they  can  not  proceed;  a  reef 
is  thus  started,  which  will  continue  to  grow,  rising  upward  till  it 
reaches  tbe  level  of  low  tides;  when  this  is  attained  upward  growth 
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will  cease,  aud  the  reef  will  begin  to  pass  into  decay,  from  the  shore 
edf;e  oatward.  So  long  as  the  island  remaiiis  stationary,  ueither  rising 
nor  falling  with  respect  to  the  sea  level,  this  is  practically  all  that 
will  happen,  and  the  final  result  is  a  reef  not  much  exceeding  26 
fathoms  in  thickness  ( fig.  3,  first  stage).  But  let  us  next  suppose  that 
the  island  begins  slowly  to  sink  into  the  sea,  carrying  the  reef  with  it; 
the  upward  limit  to  the  growth 

of  the  corals  will  be  displaced;  c>«.»cum6    »ctr 

they  will  commence  to  flourish 
afreshf'and  the  reef  will  continue 
to  extend  upward  till  the  level 
of  the  low  tides  is  once  more 
encountered,  and  growth  again 
arrested.  This  process  of  sub- 
mergence and  upward  growth 
may  of  course  he  repeated  in- 
deflnitely,  and  by  the  time  the 
island  bas  descended  50  fathoms 
below  its  original  position,  the  bbuku  i<t*uk. 

reef  will  have  acquired  a  corre- 
sponding thickness.  In  such  a  case  the  unfavorable  conditions  to  the 
coral  growth  which  prevail  on  the  inner  side  of  the  reef,  together  with 
the  retreating  slope  of  the  flanks  of  the  island,  will  have  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  channel  of  sea  water  between  the  reef  and  the  shore  (flg. 
2,  second  stage).  Finally,  let  the  submergence  of  the  island  continue 
till  it  is  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  not  a  vestige  of  its  summit 
remaining  to  mark  its  place;  the  upward  growth  of  the  corals,  con- 
stantly proceeding,  will  bring 
them  once  more  to  the  level  of 
low  tides,  and  the  re.su]t  will  be 
the  formation  of  a  ring-shaped 
reef  surrounding  a  central  la- 
goon, or,  in  other  words,  of  an 
atoll  (flg.  %  third  stage). 

If  this  hypothetical  scheme 
of  the  progress  of  events  corre- 
spond to  the  facts,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  its  various  stages 
iHiRUhTAriE  ^*"^    represented    aniong    the 

numerous  islaudsof  thePacific, 
and  this,  as  Darwin  endeavored  to  show,  is  clearly  the  ciise.  The  first 
stage,  ill  which  the  reef  is  no  more  than  25  fathoms  thick,  and  forms  a 
selvage  accurately  following  the  margin  of  the  land,  is  represented  by 
that  numerous  class  known  as  "  fringing"  reefs.  The  second,  in  which 
a  comparatively  thick  reef  surrounds  an  island  with  an  intervening  salt- 
water channel,  is  illustrated  by  another  class,  known  as  "encircling"  or 
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"barrier"  reefs.  In  these,  as  we  might  expect,  the  form  of  the  reef  is 
only  remotely  related  to  the  contour  of  the  inclosed  island,  the  valleys 
of  which  present  that  flord-Iike  character  so  suggestive  of  sunken  .land. 
The  last  stage  is  that  of  the  atoll  itself. 

The  excellence  of  Darwin's  theory  lies  iu  this,  that  it  explains  all  the 
essential  features  of  an  atoll  on  one  simple  assumption.  It  ia  incon- 
sistent with  110  kuown  fact,  and  as  additional  discoveries  have  been 
made  it  has  not  required  to  be  supplemented  by  fiesh  hypotheses.  It 
is  not  like  a  Gothic  structure,  supported  by  flying  buttresses  and  other 
tours  de  force,  bat  rather  resembles  some  noble  Italian  tower,  which 
rises  from  its  base,  straight,  simple,  aud  self-sufficing.  It  was  do 
sooner  given  to  the  world  than  it  commanded  almost  nuiversal  assent. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  never  been  without  a  rival.  Even  before 
Darwin  published  his  celebrated  work  Aiasworth '  had  suggested  a 
different  explanation.  He  rightly  pointed  out  that  Quoyand  Gaimard 
*  had  not  established  a  limit 

aiwiwoBT-  for  all  reef-building  organ- 

isms, and  that  although  cer- 
tain corals,  sacli  as  they 
had  observed,  might  be 
restricted  to  shallow  waters, 
there  might  yet  be  others 
capable  of  Nourishing  at 
greater  depths.  If  so,  these 
deep-water  organisms  might  be  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
an  atoll  on  which  the  shallower  water  forms  might  erect  the  super- 
structure (fig.  3).  This  suggestion  seems  to  have  fallen  stillboru,  but 
the  notion  of  "laying  the  fonndatiou"  of  an  atoll  was  not  destined  to 
perish;  it  has  been  revived  of  late  years  by  Sir  John  Murray,  who, 
guided  by  his  observations  made  when  on  board  the  Challenger,  was 
led  to  suppose  that  the  submerged  summits  of  deeply  sunken  islands 
might  be  raised  to  within  the  limits  of  25  fathoms,  not  by  the  upward 
growth  of  corals  but  by  the  incessant  downward  rain  of  minute  organ- 
isms from  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  same  agencies  which  were  sap- 
posed  to  be  spreading  out  a  layer  of  chalky  mud,  or  ooze,  over  the 
abyssal  floor  of  the  ocean  were  also  imagined  as  engaged  in  piling  a 
Pelion  of  mud  on  every  submarine  Ossa  (fig.  4). 

The  publication  of  Sir  John  Murray's  views  was  followed  by  a  long 
controversy,  in  which  Darwin's  theory  was  subjected  to  a  most  search- 
ing criticiSQ}.  An  impartial  summary  of  the  argameuta  arrayed  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  is  giveu  by  Professor  Bonney  in  the  last 
edition  of  Darwin's  "Coral  Reefs,"  and  the  general  subject  is  treated 

'G.  W.  AiDHworth.  "ADAljaie  of  n,  voyage  to  the  Pacifiu  and  Behring'B  Straits  to 
cooperate  with  tlie  politr  eipeditloD,  perfoimfd  in  II.  M.  ship  IHoiaofH,  under  oum- 
niand  of  Capt.  F.  W.  B«eehey,  B.  N.,  la  the  years  18^,  1838."— Geog.  Jour,,  Vol.  I, 
U81. 
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in  the  ihllest  maaQer  by  LangeDbeck  in  a  work  entitled  Die  Tbeorieeu 
ueber  die  Entstehang  der  Koralleaiuseln  und  Eorallenrtffe  (Leipzig, 
1890). 

So  far  as  the  oppositiou  to  Darwin's  views  has  come  to  count  amonR 
its  adherents  a  number  of  distinguished  thinkers,  it  can  oa]y  be 
regarded  as  having  achieved  a  certain  measure  of  success;  a  result 
not,  to  my  thinking,  to  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the 
arguments  employed.  Possibly  in  this,  as  iu  similar  cases,  the  ostensible 
objections  are  mere  weapons  of  combat,  while  the  reiil  power  has  Iain 
in  the  strong  and  sabtle  influence  exercised  by  some  general  current 
of  thought.  Such  a  current  is  indicated  in  the  tendency  to  a  belief  in 
what  is  spoken  of  as  the  permanence  of  continental  areas  and  oceanic 


According  to  Darwin,  every  atoll  marks  the  site  of  a  vanished  islaad, 
but  the  atolls  of  the  Pacific  are  so  numerous  that  if  one  imagines  all  the 
islands  they  represent  as  summoned  back  from  the  "vasty  deep"  and 
restored  to  their  original  position  above  tlie  sea,  they  will  constitute  a 
very  considerable  tract  of  land,  and  this  situated  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    Such 

a  prospect  conld  not  fail  ""  """  mu.i.*v 

to  bennpleasing  to  those 
who  believe  in  theimmu- 
tabiUty  of  the  ocean. 

Of  late  years,  however, 
this  doctrine  of  "perma- 
nence" has  begun  to  look 
a  little  threadbare.    In  a 

theoretical  restoration  of  the  distribution  of  land  iind  sea  during  the 
Jurassic  times,  Noumayr  has  treated  it  with  scant  consideration,  since 
he  represents  the  Kortb  and  South  Atlantic,  as  well  as  the  Indian  Ocean, 
an  then  to  a  great  extent  occnpied  by  laud,  and  it  is  now  very  generally 
supposed  that  this  land  did  not  disappear  to  make  way  for  existing  seas 
till  a  comparatively  lato  period  iu  the  history  of  the  earth.  Bold  as 
Neomayr  showed  himself  in  the  treatment  of  these  oceans,  he  bad  not 
the  temerity  to  take  liberties  with  the  Pacific.  This  he  and  geologists 
in  general  are  disposed  to  regard  as  having  maintained  its  existing 
features  Irom  a  very  early  period.  Of  this  ocean,  and  of  this  alone, would 
they  exclaim,  *'  Such  as  Creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now." 

Darwin^s  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  hesitate  to  recall  to 
existence  land  in  the  middle  of  even  this  ocean;  this  is  its  unforgiv- 
able offense— ^it  lays  sacrilegious  hands  oa  the  Pacific,  and  thus  attacks 
the  doctrine  of  "permanence"  in  its  stronghold. 

While  the  recent  coutrovesy  on  Darwin's  theory  was  at  its  fiercest, 
and  both  sides  seemed  equally  persuaded  that  the  truth  was  theirs  and 
mnstprevail,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  simple  solution  might  be  obtained 
by  sinking  a  bore-hole  through  some  well-characterized  atoll,  and  thus 


^k>o^lc 
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obtaining  Bpecimena  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  down  to  a 
depth  considerably  greater  tlian  that  at  which  corals  are  sappoacd  to 
build.  IIow  would  this  illustrate  the  question  t  Allow  me  to  employ 
a  homely  illastration :  buyers  of  cbeeso  are  uot,  I  presume,  uatarally 
more  suspioiouB  than  other  jiersons  eugaged  iu  trade,  but  they  are 
unwilling  to  trust  too  much  to  mere  outward  appearance  j  they 
are  not  iucliued  to  adopt  the  argument  which  commended  itself  to 
ChamiBso  in  a  parallel  case,  that  because  there  is  good  cheese  on  the 
surface  it  most  be  good  cheese  all  through ;  consequently,  by  means  of 
a  boring  instrument,  called  a  scoop,  they  make  a  hole  throagh  the 
cheese  and  bring  out  a  core  or  cylindrical  rod,  in  which  the  several 
strata  of  the  material,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  are  displayed  in  their 
true  thickness  and  natural  position.  The  atoll  is  our  cheese,  which  we 
proiMHte  to  sample  with  a  compliciited  kind  of  scoop  called  a  diamond 
drill.  This  should  provide  us  with  a  core  in  which  the  various  layers 
of  the  coral  reef  should  be  faithfully  represented.  Should  Darwin's 
theory  prove  correct,  the  core  will 
contain  the  remains  of  reof-buudiog 

IB  corals  as  far  down  as  the  reef  ex- 
»..  •-«.-           m""  ■-'•■"•  tends;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir 
M      ""'               John  Murray's  explanation  makes  a 
^,ir.:-E,;;srLr;       nearer  approach  to  the  truth,  layers 
llco-M.  r»a.».i.     of  chalky  ooze  will  be  present  at 
_*_"^^^        depths  greater  than  that  of  the  limit 
of  coral  growth  (fig.  5). 

Xo  one  who  has  any  notion  of  the 
extraordinary    thoronghnees    with 
which  Darwin  attacked  this  as  every 
other  problem  that  he  iavestigated, 
'  '^' '  will  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that 

the  same  solution  had  already  occurred  lo  him,  and  iu  a  letter  to  A. 
Agaseiz  (May  5,  ISSl)  he  sighs  fur  "some  doubly  rich  millionaire,  who 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  hiivo  borings  made  in  some  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  atolls,  and  bring  home  cores  for  slicing  irom  a  depth  of  600 
or  000  feet."  As  tlin  wisbed-for  millionaire  did  not  appear  to  be  forth- 
coming, it  appeared  to  me  that  the  boring  might  be  achieved  in  another 
way,  by  a  luethod  very  familiar  to  this  association — I  allade,  of  course, 
to  a  "committee."  On  approaching  Professor  Bonney  with  a  sugges- 
tion to  this  ofTect  he  warmly  entertained  the  proposal,  and  iu  1891  a 
strong  committee,  including  the  most  distinguished  supporters  and 
opponents  of  Darwiu's  theory,  was  formed,  having  for  its  object  the 
investigation  of  an  atoll  by  boring  and  other  means. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  Professor  Stuart,  of  Sydney,  we  obtained 
iVom  the  government  of  Kew  South  "Wales  the  offer  of  the  &«e  loan  of 
a  diamond  drill.  Our  next  step  was  to  select  an  island  for  tuTestiga- 
tion.    This  was  rendered  an  easy  task  through  the  invaloablo  aasistaiioe 
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afforded  by  Admiral  Wharton,  vhoHe  extensive  knowledge  of  coral 
reefs  renders  liim  the  most  formidable  of  Darwin's  opponents.  At  Lis 
BDggeatiou  onr  choice  fell  on  Fnnafati,  one  of  the  EUice  or  Lagoon 
Islands,  sitoated  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  (latitnde  S^°  S.],  aeveu 
days'  sail  northward  of  Fiji.  No  better  selection  conld  poasibly  have 
been  made.  Not  only  is  Fanafatl  an  atoll  of  unexceptional  character 
itself,  bat  it  belongs  to  a  family  of  atolls  all  of  equally  tiD exceptional 
character;  and  these  again  to  a  system  which  iuclndes  the  Gilbert  and 
Marshall  islands,  all  of  them  excellent  atolls.  So  far  as  these  are  all 
distingaished  by  the  same  characters,  whatever  may  be  found  true  of 
Funafuti  will  apply  to  all  the  rest. 

The  labors  of  the  committee  of  the  British  Association  were  then 
taken  over  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  whose  request  the 
admiralty  geueroasly  assigned  to  our  assistance  the  Penguin,  one  of 
Her  M^esty's  gnnbo&ts,  commanded  by  Captain  Field,  and  stationed 
in  the  Pacific  for  exploring  purposes.  The  lioyal  Society  famished 
fnnds  to  defray  expenses,  and  the  direction  of  the  exi>edition  was  placed 
in  my  handu;  two  volunteers,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Hedley,  of  Sydney,  were,  with  my  permission,  to  accompany  me. 

We  joined  the  Penguin  and  left  Sydney  on  May  1, 1890,  taking  with 
OB  a  boriug  party  which  had  been  selected  for  the  work  by  Mr.  Blee, 
the  Government  inspector  of  mines  and  drills.  Its  foreman,  Ayles, 
had  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  colony  by  his  snccess  in  condact- 
ing  boring  operationsof  exceptional  difficulty.  On  May  21,  after  three 
weeks'  voyage,  we  heard  the  welcome  cry  "Land  ho!"  and  Funafuti 
was  seen  on  the  horizon.  The  ship  was  steered  for  the  southern 
entrtince;  this  was  safely  made,  and  we  steamed  into  the  noble  lagoon. 
Flying  fish  spurte<I  from  under  our  bows,  and  zigzagged  in  their  dart- 
ing flight  around  us;  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  waters 
green  and  pnrple  shallows  marked  the  site  of  growing  coral  patches. 
On  the  starboard  aide  lay  the  beautiful  island  of  Funafoti  proper,  its 
pale  sands  ablaze  in  the  light  of  the  tropical  sun,  its  groves  of  palms 
cool  with  a  refreshing  greeu.  A  boat  put  off  from  the  beach  manned 
by  a  crew  of  copper-colored  natives,  their  black  hair  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  gardenia  and  hibiscus  fiowers.  They  were  soon  swarming 
over  our  Hides,  bringing  with  them  the  solitary  white  trader  of  the 
island,  who  safely  piloted  ns  to  anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 
Captain  Field  and  a  party  immediately  lauded,  and  we  went  at  once  to 
pay  onr  respects  to  the  king,  who,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  realm  and  tbe  smalluess  of  his  nation,  which  numbers  only  some 
240  sonis,  we  found  to  be  every  inch  a  king.  His  Majesty  received  us 
with  gracions  dignity,  led  us  into  his  palace,  one  of  the  few  stone  huts 
on  the  island,  and  seated  us  by  his  side  on  the  dais,  which  consisted  of 
packing  cases.  Tbe  chief  men  sat  ronnd  tbe  walls  on  the  door,  and  smil- 
ing damsels,  with  large  black  eyes,  ivory  white  teeth,  and  long  block 
tresses  floating  loose,  shyly  presented  as  with  freshly  opened  cocoannts 
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to  driitk,  a  civility  whicb  as  inevitably  attends  a  call  in  Funafnti  as 
the  afternoon  cnp  of  tea  at  liomA.  We  told  onr  errand,  and  received 
permission  to  choose  a  site  for  boring  operations.  We  then  requested 
that  a  house  shonld  be  bnilt  for  us,  and  were  promised  that  this  shonid 
be  done  for  the  modest  snm  of  £6.  The  reception  ended,  wo  proceeded 
to  choose  a  site  for  the  boring  and  for  landing  gear,  and  marked  out 
the  plan  of  onr  house;  it  was  to  measure  16  by  20  feet.  We  were 
anxious  to  have  the  bnildiiig  of  this  put  in  hand  at  once,  and  were 
assured  that  it  shonld  be  ready  for  us  by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 
The  east  is  supposed  to  be  more  Tertile  in  promise  than  performance, 
and  our  expectation  was  that  we  should  see  this  bouse  when  we  did  see 
it.  Jndge,  therefore,  of  our  surprise  when  on  passing  the  same  spot 
the  day  after  we  found  a  substantial  structure  already  standing  there. 
It  had  grown  up  like  Aladdin's  palace  in  a  single  night.  The  whole 
population  bad  been  employed  on  the  work;  the  men  bad  cut  down 
trees  and  shsxied  them  into  poles,  sunk  these  in  the  ground,  and  bound 
them  together  into  a  solid  framework;  the  children  had  been  set  to 
gather  palm  leaves  from  the  forest,  and  the  women  had  woven  these 
into  mats,  which  were  nsed  to  form  both  the  walls  and  thatch  of  our 
dwelling.  The  result  was  an  excellent  bouse  which  served  all  our 
needs,  protecting  ns  from  sun  and  storm  during  our  residence  of  nearly 
three  months.  Not  a  nail  was  driven  in  its  construction,  all  the  joints 
being  firmly  made  with  cocoanut  cord. 

After  contemplating  the  work  with  great  satisfaction  I  left  for  a 
stroll,  and  returning  an  honr  after  was  aghast  to  find  our  new  house 
surrounded  with  smoke  and  fiames.  To  my  great  relief  it  turned  ont 
that  the  conflagration  proceeded  from  the  surronnding  bush,  which 
the  thonghtful  natives  had  purposely  set  alight  to  prevent  its  taking 
fire  by  accident. 

The  work  of  liuiding  gear  and  erecting  machinery  was  set  aboat 
vigorously.  The  crew  of  the  Peaguhi  toiled  all  day  heroically  in  tbe 
burning  sua,  refreshing  themselves  at  sunset  in  swimming  matches 
with  the  natives.  Progress  was  so  rapid  that  by  June  3,  not  quite 
a  fortnight  after  landing,  the  boring  party  were  already  at  work. 
So  far  all  our  plans  had  been  carried  ont  with  expedition  and  success, 
and,  since  "things  done  well  and  with  a  oaro"  are  said  to  "exempt 
themselves  iVom  fear,"  we  may  now  safely  leave  onr  miners  industri- 
ously boring  while  we  take  a  walk  across  the  island.  Standing  on  the 
shore  of  tbe  lagoon  near  the  site  of  our  boring,  it  is  just  possible  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  palms  on  the  opposite  side,  some  ten  miles 
away.  The  beach  slopes  so  gently,  that  although  the  tide  falls  only 
about  5  feet,  it  leaves  a  wide  expanse  of  sand  uncovered.  This  is  a  per- 
fect warren  of  shore  crabs  (Calappa),  which  scurry  along  like  blown 
thistle  down  and  vanish  into  holes  with  mysterious  suddenness.  It  ia 
at  night  that  these  are  moat  active,  when  tiiey  dig  deep  burrows  in  the 
sand,  casting  up  conical  hillocks  at  tbe  entrance  nearly  a  foot  high, 
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which  give  the  beach  the  appeaniTiee  of  a  miniature  encampmeDt. 
The  aaDil  ia  the  famoiiB  ''coral''  sand^  bat  on  pickiug  up  a  handful  for 
nearer  inspection  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  it  contains  scarcely  any 
coral;  and,  so  far  from  consisting  of  detrital  material,  it  is  alraoat 
entirely  composed  of  the  shells  of  Foraminifera,  two  species  predomi- 
nating, Tinoporus  baculatus  and  OrbifoHtes  complanaia.  From  speci- 
mens collected  on  other  atolls  by  the  late  Professor  Moseley,  and  pre* 
served  in  the  University  Museum  at  Oxford,  it  would  appear  that  the 
sand  at  Funafuti  is  by  uo  means  singular  in  this  respect,  and  the  term 
"coral"  sand  is  only  another  instance  of  the  "Incus  a  non." 

The  lagoon  beach  ends  in  a  tiny  cliff  about  a  foot  in  height,'  to  the 
very  edge  of  which  sparse  turf  and  vegetation  of  a  larger  growth 
extends.  The  land  to  which  this  cliff  is  boundary  consists  chiefly  of 
small  fragments  ofcoral  and  shells  of  Foraminifera.  It  rises  a  little,  so  as 
to  attain  a  maximum  height  of  3  or  4  feet  above  high-water  mark.  In 
breadth  it  varies  considerably,  nnd  where  broadest  the  native  village 
stands,  with  the  church,  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  population, 
all  churchgoers,  the  school,  mission  house,  and  palace.  A  row  of 
graves,  made  tomb  like  with  slabs  of  coral,  runs  down  the  middle  of 
the  main  street.  The  whole  of  this  sandy  flat  is  covered  with  rich 
forest  growth,  cocoanut  palms  in  all  stages,  from  the  young  plant  just 
sprouting  from  the  shell  to  the  ancient  of  the  groves,  80  feet  in  height, 
bearing  heavy  dusters  of  ripe  fruit  beneath  its  crown  of  feathery 
fronds;  pandanus,  with  its  strange  adventitious  roots  and  truculent 
sword'Bhape<l  leaves,  broken  in  the  middle;  the  laurel-like  Xono 
(^forinda  citri/olia]  and  the  "Nya"  tree  {PmpAw),  with  its  heavy 
stem  of  hard  red  wood  and  delicate  foliage.  Ferns  abound,  and  some 
brightly  colored  flowering  plauta;  an  Abutilon,  which  puts  forth  fresh 
blossoms  day  by  day,  an<l  a  handsome  bean,  which  trails  through  the 
forest,  bearing  large  heart  shaped  leaves  and  heavy  racemes  of  lilac 
flowers. 

The  great  robber  crab  {Birtfiis),  which  feeds  on  cocoanuts  and  pan- 
danus frnit,  is  at  home  here,  and  may  be  seen  climbing  the  cocoa  palms 
by  night.  Other  land  crabs  scramble  through  the  fallen  palm  leaves 
which  thickly  strew  the  ground.  Many  of  these  are  of  the  hermit 
kind,  and  oneof  them  hRS  a  curious  habit  of  croaking  like  a  fl-og  when 
captured.  But  no  part  of  the  isbind  is  free  from  laud  crabs.  Like  rats 
and  mice,  they  are  the  nniversiil  scavengers.  They  undermined  our 
house,  attacked  our  tinned  provisions,  aud  one  could  not  sit  down  to 
eat  a  cocoauut  without  some  of  these  weird  creatures  gathering  round 
to  pick  up  the  fallen  crumbs. 

As  we  continue  our  i)assage  across  the  sand  the  scene  rapidly,  even 

'  TbiB  applies  to  Ihal  part  nr  the  iilel  on  wfaiob  oat  bonse  was  bnilt.  In  some 
places  more  considerable  cliffs  are  met  with,  s.  g.,  on  one  of  the  northern  lalets  of 
Funafati  cAlled  Aiuatnpu,  ^beni  a  couglomerste  of  coral  pebbles  form  steep  Aom 
some  6  feet  or  more  iu  height. 


ng.lizM  by  Google 
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abraptly,  changes  its  aspect.  Tbeplaceof  the  forest,  so  rich  and  varied, 
is  taken  by  a  grotesque  growth  of  "Kya"  trees,  whose  stubborn,  coa- 
torted  trunks,  strangely  at  variance  with  their  dainty  foliage,  bar  the 
way.  Struggling  through  these,  one  enters  upon  a  savage  plain  "  hor- 
rid "with  rugged  fragments  of  blackened  coral  and  cumbered  here 
and  there  with  huge  bowlders  of  coral  rock  some  tons  in  weight/  At 
low  water  this  desolate  region  is  dry  and  burns  in  the  sun,  but  as  the 
tide  rises  sea  water  oozes  up  through  holes  in  the  ground  and  covers  it 
with  shallow  pools.  Few  animals  live  in  this  desert.  Spiders,  that 
infest  the  "Sya"  trees,  aud  mosqaitoes,  that  lie  greedily  in  wait  by 
day  as  well  as  night,  are  the  chief  that  I  bear  in  mind.  Proceeding 
lengthwise  along  this  plain,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  it 
broadens  out  and  passes  into  a  muddy  swamp  planted  by  the  natives 
with  taro,  a  delicious  substitate  for  potatoes,  and  bananas,  which  one 
still  reflects  upon  with  pleasure.  Their  fruit  was  onr  chief  luxury,  and 
we  willingly  paid  fur  it  at  the  somewhat  exorbitant  price  of  4  fathoms 
of  calico  a  bunch. 

Farther  on,  beyoud  the  plantation,  the  depression  becomes  still 
wider,  forming  an  extensive  flat,  partly  margined  by  mangrove  trees 
and  ffibiscm.  This  was  known  to  ns  as  the  mangrove  swamp.  It  is  iin 
interesting  cornerof  the  island.  Thefloorrepresentsthe  uppersurface 
of  a  deal  coral  reef,  composed  partly  of  great  masses  of  Poritet.  Their 
flattened  summits,  standing  some  8  or  10  inches  above  the  floor,  give 
them  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  etepping-stoues  and  mark  what  was 
the  level  of  low  tide  at  the  time  the  reef  was  living.^  Radiating  fh)m 
these  blocks  as  from  a  nucleus  are  vertical  plates  of  the  "blue  coral" 
(Heliopora  eoentlea),  which  extend  outward,  branching  as  they  go,  for 
a  distance  of  3  yards  or  more.  Overlapping  the  reef  lies  a  layer  of  con- 
solidated coral  brecota.  It  has  suffered  much  from  erosion  by  the  sea 
uid  bounds  the  inner  side  of  the  depression  in  cliff's  3  or  1  feet  in  height. 
X  sheet  of  clear,  green  water  covers  the  swamp  at  high  tide,  converting 
it  into  a  shallow  lake,  which,  as  the  tide  falls,  empties  itself  through 
deep  holes  iu  tlie  floor  into  subterranean  passages,  which  freely  comma- 
ntciite  with  the  outer  sea.  The  northern  end  of  this  depression  is  closed 
by  coral  breccia  and  overgrown  with  mangroves,  but  farther  on  it 
recommences  and  extends  through  the  remainder  of  the  island,  almost 
as  far  as  its  northernmost  extremity,  forming  a  discontinuous  narrow 
trough  bordered  by  steep  cliffs.  This  trough  and  the  depression  to 
which  it  belongs  owes  its  origin  in  some  degree  to  solution  by  sea 
water. 

We  have  deviated  tcom  our  walk  across  the  island  to  follow  the  coarse 

'  Ods  of  tliese  ineaaiired  6  feet  by  5  feet  by  4  feet. 

^The  l&Bt  episode  in  the  history  of  the  islaud  appeart  to  have  been  a  ilight  elevM- 
tton  of  Bome  1  or  5  feet;  at  least  I  wan  led  totbis  oodcIuhIod from eviilence fnrniifaed 
by  the  "doad  reef"  of  the  mangrove  twamp,  by  the  "sea  ataolu"  or  pinnacles  of 
coral  rai;  of  the  tidal  platform,  and  by  the  steep  olifTs  which  in  some  of  the  ialeta 
border  the  lagoott. 
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of  its  central  depressioB.  Let  as  now  retam  and  reHnme  oar  traverse. 
The  blackened  fragments  of  coral,  resembling  nothing  bo  mach  as  the 
olinkers  of  lava  which  cumber  the  slopes  of  Etna,  continue  seaward, 
and  EH%  loosely  piled  to  form  a  gently  rising  ascent — so  loosely  piled  that 
they  often  topple  over  at  a  touch  and  afford  very  nncertain  or  even 
dangerons  foothold. 

Walking  circomspectly,  therefore,  up  the  slope,  we  soon  reach  the 
summit  of  a  long  ridge  and  find  oarselves  looking  toward  the  Andes, 
some  thousands  of  miles  away  over  the  broad  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  stand  on  the  top  of  the  "storm  beach,"  the  loftiest  region 
of  our  island,  at  the  imposing  altitude  of  10  or  even  15  feet,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  tide.  On  the  seaward  face  the  storm  beach  descends 
somewhat  rapidly,  and  near  its  foot  a  sheetof  hard  consolidated  coral 
rag  emerges  ^m  nnderit,  to  form  a  gently  sloping  platform,  over  which 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  In  places  this  tidal  platform  rises  in  low  cliffs, 
ridges,  and  pinnacles '  of  fantastic  shape,  bat  for  the  most  part  it  pre- 
sents iteelf  as  a  sheet  of  limestone,  smoothed  and  polished  by  the  wear- 
ing action  of  the  waves.  For  about  50  yards  from  its  seaward  edge  it 
is  hollowed  into  a  broad,  shallow  depression,  not  deep  enough  to  be 
called  a  cbanuel,  and  finally  swells  into  a  narrow  ronnded  rim  formed 
by  the  growth  of  a  pink-colored  calcareons  seaweed  known  as  Meiobetia. 
Beyond  this  rim,  which  projects  above  the  sea  at  low  tide,  lies  the 
growing  surface  of  the  reef,  which  is  constantly  submerged,  so  that 
under  no  circnmatances  are  the  corals^  which  thickly  cover  it  at  any 
time,  exposed  to  the  air. 

Deep  chasms  gash  the  edge  of  the  tidal  platform,  the  continuation 
inland  of  the  lanes  of  clear  sea  which  wander  through  the  growing 
reef;  in  these  chasms  a  few  corals  may  generally  be  found,  their  polypes 
sometimes  brilliantly  colored  and  in  full  expansion. 

The  calcareous  alga,  previously  alluded  to  as  Melobesia,  forms  the 
lips  of  these  chasms,  and  by  its  luxuriant  growth  may  more  or  leas 
completely  roof  tbem  over,  generally  leaving  one  or  more  apertures, 
which  act  as  blowholes. 

The  ocean  side  of  the  reef  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the 
island;  a  cool  breeze  almost  always  blows  there;  and,  under  the  wel- 
come shelter  of  the  palms  and  i>aDdanns  which  crowd  the  summit  of 
the  storm  beach,  one  may  watch  the  beautiful  and  impressive  spectacle 
below;  the  ocean,  of  a  deep  majolica  blue,  toils' inward  in  majestic 
waves,  which  suddenly  grow  gigantic  as  they  approach  the  shore, 
towering  in  a  wall  of  water  above  the  reef,  and  then  spring  with  a 
fiirioas  roar  into  a  confusion  of  white  foam,  which  seethes  about  the 
madder-tinted  margin  of  Melobesia,  rushes  through  the  chasms  of  the 
tidal  platform,  and  often  spouts  up  through  the  blowholes  with  sudden 
and  explosive  violence,  like  a  kind  of  marine  geysers.  It  is  only  on 
calm  days  that  the  extreme  margin  of  the  reef  can  be  approached  with 

>Seeiiotel,  p.  400. 
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safety.  Sach  is  tbe  violence  of  tlie  breakers  that  the  tidal  platform 
presents  the  appearance  of  au  almost  lifeless  desert;  a  few  greeu  and 
browu  seaweeds,  little  fish  darting  in  the  pools,  oocasional  sea  suails 
with  dense  shells,  and  a  few  hermit  crabs  heavily  armored,  are  all  that 
is  seen  at  first  glance.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  tidal  platform  seem 
to  stand  in  dread  of  the  sea;  even  the  active  shore  crabs  (Orapsiu)  are 
afiraid  of  it,  and  only  venture  in  when  inspired  by  their  greater  terror 
of  the  hnman  form;  even  then  they  cling  tenaciously  with  their  many 
legs  dose  to  the  sides  of  the  rocky  shore,  and  sidle  off  bo  land  directly 
they  fancy  the  enemy's  back  is  tamed. 

The  observer  who  tmsted  to  first  impressions,  and  judged  the  plat- 
form by  its  outer  aspect,  woald  fall  into  grievons  error;  it  is  by  no 
means  so  dead  as  it  seems.  On  breaking  off  a  fragment  with  a  hammer 
a  new  world  of  life  is  revealed;  the  rock  is  tunneled  throagh  and 
through,  as  closely  as  it  can  be  mined,  by  a  variety  of  animals,  which 
have  taken  to  an  underground  life  as  a  protection  against  the  sea; 
worms,  shellfish,  crabs,  sea  squirts,  and  barnacles'  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
these  subterranean  dwellings;  they  constitute  a  specialized  fanna  of 
marine  troglodytes,  which  might,  if  we  wished  to  add  to  tbe  burden  of 
nomenclature,  be  designated  the  "  Cryptone." 

After  this  brief  description  of  tbe  superficial  featui-es  of  tbe  atoU  we 
may  next  endeavor  to  trace  tbe  Listory  of  thut  part  of  it  which  rises 
above  the  sea  and  properly  constitutes  the  land.  The  sheet  of  hard 
coral  rock  which  we  mentioned  as  cropping  out  beneath  the  storm 
beach  can  be  traced  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  it  forms  the 
floor  of  the  central  depression;  and  again  to  the  lagoon  side,  where  it 
emerges  to  form  the  floor  of  the  lagoon  and  in  many  places  tbe  beach 
or  ns  well  even  a  low  line  of  cliffs.  In  the  little  islet  of  Pava,  north  of 
Funafuti,  it  is  seen  to  extend  continuously  from  one  side  of  the  land  to 
the  other — f^m  the  ocean  to  the  lagoon. 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  this  sheet  of  rook  forms  the 
solid  base  on  which  the  land  above  it  rests.  It  is  composed  mainly  of 
slabs  of  coral,  lying  not  quit©  horizontally,  but  overlapping  like  the 
tiles  of  a  roof,  with  a  slight  inclination  toward  tbe  ocean  side  of 
the  reef. 

These  fragments  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  outer  zone  of 
growing  coral.  Before  the  laud  as  it  now  exists  was  formed  tbe  waves 
were  incessantly  engaged  in  tearing  off  fragmente  from  tbe  coral  zone 
and  driving  them  across  the  reef  into  the  lagoon  till  a  thick  sheet  ot 
debris  was  the  result.  This  became  consolidated  as  it  formed,  partly 
by  the  growth  of  incrusting  calcareous  algte,  and  now  forms  the  solid 
floor  of  tbe  island. 

Masses  of  broken  corals,  torn  np  and  driven  inland  by  the  breakers, 
continued  toaccumulMte  after  the  formation  of  the  floor;  and  thus  that 
great  pile  of  coritl  clinkers  which  forms  the  storm  beaoh  has  been  and 
is  still  being  built  up. 
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Oil  the  other  aide  the  vavelets  of  the  la^^ooii  have  washed  up  Biualler 
fragments  of  coral  and  foraminiferal  shells,  and  tbas  the  strip  of  land 
which  borders  the  lagoon  Mid  on  which  the  village  of  Fnnafati  stands 
has  been  prodnced. 

The  middle  of  the  island — the  great  central  depreasioii  including  the 
taro  ground  and  the  mangrove  swamp — is  the  remains  of  the  original 
solid  platform  left  exposed  between  the  storm  beach  on  the  one  band 
and  the  lagoon  land  on  the  other.  Thus  all  that  portion  of  Funafbti 
which  stands  above  high  tide  has  been  cast  up  lh)m  the  ocean  and  the 
lagoou,  and  this  beautiful  island,  like  another  Aphrodite,  has  been 
bom  with  the  foam  from  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

If  this  be  the  true  history  of  the  island,  how  then  did  it  acquire  its 
inhabitants  T  Did  they  elimh  upward  like  the  corals  as  the  island 
was  submerged  or  did  tliey  arrive  as  Sotsam  aud  jetsam  of  the  seal 
As  regards  the  natives  there  can  be  but  one  answer — they  came  by 
boat.  In  former  days  the  Polynesians  possessed  excellent  seagoing 
craft,  in  which  tbey  were  accustomed  to  make  ktng  voyages,  steering 
by  the  stars  ami  other  signs  in  the  sky.  They  well  knew  how  to  pre- 
serve food  by  drying,  and  thus  had  no  difficulty  in  provisioning  for  a 
cruise.  The  routes  they  followed  in  passing  from  island  to  island  are 
gradually  becoming  known  to  us  and  have  been  indicated  on  a  chart 
by  Professor  Iladdon.  Considering  the  remarkable  similarity  of  lan- 
guage which  characterizes  all  Polynesia,  from  New  Zealand  on  the 
south  to  tbe  Sandwich  Isles  on  the  north,  there  can  be  little  donlit  that 
the  migrations  of  these  peoples  must  have  taken  place  comparatively 
recently,  aud  judging  from  tradition  one  might  conjecture  within  tbe 
last  seven  or  eight  houdred  years. 

Thus,  long  before  the  illustrioas  townsmau  of  this  city,  John  Cabot, 
had  anticipated  Columbus  in  his  famous  voyage  to  America,  these 
navigators,  whom  we  libel  with  the  name  of  savages,  were  venturing 
on  equally  arduous  explorations  with  still  more  imperfect  means  at 
their  command.  It  was  not  often,  however,  that  long  voyages  of  over 
a  thousand  miles  were  made  of  set  purpose;  too  frequently  they  were 
the  result  of  accident,  as  when  frail  canoes  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
storm  and  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  sometimes  to  perish 
miserably,  sometimes  by  good  hap  to  land  on  nudiacovered  shores. 

The  Fnnafati  people  seem  some  of  them  to  have  entered  the  island 
with  int«nt;  others  are  mere  watfs  and  strays  cast  away  by  shipwreck 
on  the  reef.  The  prevailing  stock  is  Samoau,  with  an  admixture  of 
ToDgan.  In  bygone  times  the  Tongans  used  to  make  periodical 
descents  upon  the  island,  after  the  fashion  of  theVikinga  in  early 
Bnglifih  history.  The  Tongans,  however,  came  not  only,  to  kill,  but  to 
eat  their  foes,  a  proceeding  not  wholly  unintelligible  among  a  people 
who  knew  absolutely  of  no  other  kind  of  meat.  In  justice  to  the 
co|i]>er-colored  races  of  Polynesia  I  hasten  to  add  that  cannibalism  was 
seldom  the  custom  of  this  folk;  wherever  it  is  met  with  it  m^  be 
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taken  to  iudicate  the  iufinence  of  black  blood.  So  far  as  we  know 
canalbals  are  almost  always  black  people. 

Aetarning  to  tbe  boring  party,  wbicfa  we  left  bnsily  engaged.  For 
uearly  three  weeks  they  worked  by  shifts  continuously  night  and  day, 
bat  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  bore  hole  was  only  105  fbet  deep, 
their  most  ardaooB  efforts  failed  to  advance  it  farther.  The  difBonlties 
opposed  by  the  nature  of  the  gronnd — a  mixture  of  flowing  sand  and 
obdurate  bowlders — were  such  that  neither  tbe  good  will  of  the  work- 
men nor  the  ingeunity  of  Ayles,  the  foreman,  conld  contend  against 
them,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 

Thinking  that  there  might  be  a  better  prospect  of  success  on  the 
ocean  side  of  tbe  reef,  we  determined  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  there, 
and  in  two  days,  without  tbe  help  of  wheels  and  in  a  coontry  without 
roads,  we  sacceeded  in  transporting  the  bulk  of  onr  26  tons  of  machinery 
across  the  island  to  a  fresh  site.  Tbe  new  boring  commenced  in  hard 
rock  and  at  first  deepened  rapidly.  Before  long,  however,  it  entered 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  bowlders  similar  to  that  we  had  previously 
encountered,  and  after  attaining  a  depth  of  72  feet  further  progress 
became  impossible.  We  left  the  island  on  Joly  30,  and  on  reaching 
F^i  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  we  had  passed  on  the  way  a 
ship  coming  to  our  assistance  with  a  fresh  supply  of  machinery,  which 
onr  Iriende  in  Sydney  had  promptly  dispatched  on  hearing  of  our 
ditScoIties. 

Onr  attempt  to  penetrate  the  reef  had  proved  a  failure,  but  it  was 
not  wholly  without  result.  It  had  revealed  the  nature  of  the  material 
with  which  any  subsequent  Kttempts  at  boring  would  have  to  contend, 
and  it  had  added  one  more  surprise  to  the  history  of  atolls,  for  no  one 
had  suspected  that  for  a  depth  of  over  100  feet  the  island  would  be 
found  to  consist  of  more  sftnd  than  coral,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
organisms  which  play  the  chief  part  in  the  construction  of  a  coral  reef 
are  not  corals,  bat  Foraminifera ! 

The  expedition  had  other  objects  in  view  besides  boring.  The  next 
in  importance  was  the  investigation  of  the  atoll  by  sounding.  This 
was  accomplished  with  complete  soocess  by  Captain  Field.  Other 
atolls  had  been  sounded  before,  bat  never  before  had  an  atoll  been 
sounded  with  such  accuracy  and  completeness  as  was  Funafuti  on  this 
occasion.  Tbe  form  of  the  floor  of  tbe  lagoon  was  made  more  exactly 
known  than  that  of  most  lakes  in  the  British  lalea.  The  slopes  of  the 
flanks  of  the  atoll  were  determined  in  four  different  directions,  approxi- 
mately at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  running  abont  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  A  study  of  these  enables  us  to  Arame  a  clear  picture 
of  the  general/orm  of  the  atoll.  It  is  a  conical  mountain  with  an  oval 
base  situated  &t  a  depth  of  about  2,000  fathoms,  measuring  30  miles  in 
length  by  28  in  breadth.  It  rises  at  first  with  a  very  genUe  slope,  but 
gradnally  grows  steeper  aa  it  ascends  (fig.  6)  till  at  a  depth  of  400  cur 
500  fathoms  it  begins  to  present  precipitous  faces,  and  above  130  to  110 
fathoms  is  crowned  by  the  almost  vertical  cliffs  of  Chamisao'a  "table 
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moQiitaiD,"  which,  aa  he  rightly  divioed,  is  of  a  similar  nature  from 
hase  to  Bammit.  All  this  is  coral  reef;  how  much  more  may  he  so  it  is 
impossible  iu  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  say. 

The  general  feeling  of  disappoiatment  with  which  oar  failure  to  bore 
through  the  reef  was  received  was  fully  shared  by  our  friends  in 
Sydney.  Detennined  not  to  be  pot  off  with  a  first  rebuff,  they  promptly 
commenced  to  make  arrangements  for  a  second  attempt,  and  last  year 
(1897)  an  expedition  again  left  Sydney  for  Funafuti,  this  time  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Edgeworth  David,  of  the  University  of  Sydney. 
Under  his  leadership  the  boring  proved  a  complete  success.  The  re^ 
was  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  697  feet,  or  116  fathoms.  Thus  Darwin's 
wish  has  now  been  more  thau  satisfied.  The  core  broaght  up  was  sent 
over  to  this  country  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Judd  for 
investigation.  Till  he  has  completed  his  report  it  would  be  premature 
to  enter  into  details,  but  from  a  general  examiuation,  made  without  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  I  think  I  may  fairly  ventare  t«  say  this  mnch : 
That  tlie  material  brought  up  irom  the  boring,  and  of  which  the  reef  is 
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composed,  presents  much  the  same  general  character  throughout  and 
so  far  supports  Darwin's  theory ;  that  layers  of  chalky  ooze,  such  as  on 
Sir  John  Murray's  hypothesis  we  might  have  expeGt«d  to  find  in  the 
tower  parts,  are  conspicuously  absent;  and  finally  that  it  presents  no 
trace  of  volcanic  material. 

On  whatever  side  judgment  may  ultimately  be  given  in  this  question, 
the  thanks  of  the  scientific  world  must  undoubtedly  be  conceded  to  Sir 
John  Murray  for  having  disturbed  a  decided  opiuion  from  its  slumber, 
for  having  awakened  a  fresh  interest  in  Darwin's  theory,  and  in  thus 
leading  to  renewed  investigation,  which  is  both  adding  to  our  knowledge 
and  suggesting  fresh  inquiry. 

The  sand  showing  little  trace  of  consolidation,  which  was  noticed  in 
our  boring  down  to  100  feet,  is  maintained  in  Professor  David's  boring 
down  to  about  100  fathoms,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
material  so  loosely  aggregated  should  be  able  to  sustain  it«elf  in  slopes 
of  as  much  as  80°,  such  as  characterize  the  flanks  of  Funafoti.     It  is  , 
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important,  hovever,  to  obaerve  that  oone  of  the  borings  yet  made  have 
been  aimk  throagb  the  trae  gipwing  sabstance  of  the  atoll.  They  have 
commoDced  on  the  lagoon  side  of  the  tme  coral  reef,  and  the  deeper 
they  have  descended  the  more  remote  tliey  have  become  from  the  ocean 
danks.  The  possibility  exists,  and  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  material  passed  throagh  in  the  bore  holes  represents 
deposits  of  the  lagoon  and  of  the  fragmentary  debris  driven  toward  it 
by  the  breakers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Professor  David's  bore  bole  does  not  trav- 
erse the  whole  thickness  of  the  table  mountain;  judging  from  the 
soundings,  it  wonid  have  to  descend  20  or  30  fathoms  deeper  to  do  this, 
and  it  woald  seem  likely  that  the  material  obtained  finm  this  last  20 
or  30  fathoms  might  surpass  in  interest  all  the  rest.  Oar  friends  in 
Sydney  f^lly  appreciate  this,  and  are  so  bent  on  probing  this  question 
to  the  utmost  that  they  have  already  dispatched,  at  great  pecuniary 
risk,  an  expedition  to  make  a  third  attempt  on  Fnnafuti,  and  this  time 
to  carry  the  bore  hole  right  through  the  table  mountain. 

The  twring  party  is  at  this  moment  at  work  on  the  island,  and  before 
many  weeks  ha\-e  elapsed  we  may  exi>ect  to  receive  tidings  of  their 
success.  A  great  stride  will  then  have  been  taken  toward  a  final 
determination  of  the  long-standing  controversy  on  the  origin  of  atolls.' 

We  eagerly  await  the  result,  which  will  inform  us  whether  these 
central  oceanic  islands  are  ancient  remains  of  land  which  have  plungeti 
beneath  the  sea  and  are  renewing  their  yonth,  or  whether  they  are 
among  the  latest  products  of  our  planet,  aspiring  inonntains  which 
have  scarcely  yet  succeeded  in  their  struggle  upward  to  the  light  of 
day;  whether  they  are,  as  has  been  said,  "a  gariand  laid  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  on  the  tomb  of  a  sunken  island,"  or  whether  they  may  not  be  a 
wreath  of  victory  crowning  a  youthful  summit  on  its  first  conquest  of 
the  main. 

'The  oriticft]  point  fau  been  pawed.  (See  Nat.  Sri.  Xltl,  p.  363.)  According  to 
the  news  rrom  Ponarati  (September  6)  the  boring  attained  a  depth  of  SgJ  feet,  or 
147  feet  below  the  base  of  the  steepent  ctilf.  The  mitteriiil  poaseil  throngh  wan  cor«l 
limestone.  It  la  of  interfst  to  ubeorve  that,  soon  after  paaiiDK  the  bottom  of  Pnv- 
feaaar  David's  bore  hole,  lootte  unconaolidaleil  ilupoeita  ceasuil  to  be  enoanntered. 
and  the  drill  passed  witb  comparative  fai'itity  throngh  a  liard  limestone  aontalDing 
numorons  well-preserved  ooruls.  A  ctu\  of  ail  theories  of  atoEIs  is  the  Ingoon.  Un 
DarwiD'a  theory  its  exjilunatioo  follows  n.ilurnlly  from  the  faiidamental  assniDp- 
tion.  Kir  JobD  Mnrra;  baa  to  enpiilement  hie  bypothesiK  \ij  a  separate  explanation, 
and  proposed  to  account  Tot  the  lagoon  by  solntiou.  In  tbis  connection  the  Ruooess 
which  has  attended  an  attempt  of  the  present  expedition  to  bore  into  the  ImnI  oi  ^e 
lagoon  in  most  welcome.  The  boring  whs  maile  from  the  decic  of  H.  H.  B.  forpoitt, 
commanded  by  Captain  Stm-dee,  and  after  passing  through  101  feet  of  water  sank 
144  feet  into  the  deposttfl  of  the  Hoor.  The  first  H)  feet  were  found  to  consiet  of  the 
calcareous  alga  Halimifda  miNed  witb  shells;  the  remaining  64  feet  of  the  eame 
material,  mingled  witb  coral  gravel.  This  alga  is  nniversatly  distribnlad  over  the 
floor  of  the  lagoon,  aa  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  uiutiTial  obtained  iiy  Cap- 
tain Field  In  sounding,  and  since  it  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  magneaium 
carbonate  we  are  led  to  expect  that  the  formation  of  dolomite  will  be  found  to  etand 
in  some  cuDDOction  with  tbe  transformation  of  lagoon  deposits. 
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By  M.  J.  Thoolbt. 


A  new  8cieD<;e  has  lately  made  its  appearance  and  U  beginning  to  be 
recognized.  To  be  exact,  it  is  not  absolutely  new ;  it  is  nearly  two  cen- 
toriea  old  in  its  well  defined  aim,  itB  methods  of  investigation,  its  known 
laws,  tbe  indication  of  possible  discoveries  wbich  remain  to  be  accom- 
plished; in  a  word,  in  its  individnality  as  a  didactic  science,  bnt  until 
very  lately  it  was  tbe  object  of  individual  researcb  only,  and  as  it  was 
stndied  but  by  a  few  specialists  it  remained  almost  unknown  to  tbe 
public. 

Tbis  science  is  oceanography.  Its  purpose  is  to  ascertain  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  tuning  on  in  the  depths  of  that  immeuBe  mass  of  water 
which  covers  more  than  three  fourths  of  our  globe,  to  consider  them, 
explain  them,  discover  and  formulate  the  laws  that  govern  them  on  the 
anrface  and  at  the  bottom  of  those  abysses  which  were  once  supposed 
to  be  an  fathomable— at  tbe  time  when  people  believed  in  the  unfathom- 
able. To-day  oceanography  is  progressing  with  giant  strides.  All  mar- 
itime nations  contribute  to  its  development,  no  less  firoin  the  theoretical 
point  of  view,  for  its  great  benefit  to  the  human  mind,  whose  right  and 
doty  it  is  to  seek  to  know  all  things,  than  irom  the  practical  point  of 
view  of  the  material  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it;  for  the  contest 
betwe^i  man  and  nature,  growing  always  more  severe,  makes  it  imper- 
ative that  no  force  be  left  noprodnctiva  France  established  ocean- 
ography. She  made  important  discoveries  and  then  stopping,  left  the 
care  of  continuing  the  work  to  others,  forgetting  even  those  of  her 
children  whose  attainments,  unnoticed  by  her,  were  elsewhere  seized 
npon  and  utilized.  Now  that  foreigners  have  made  an  ailvance  which 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore,  she  seems  to  be  aroused  to  a  regret  for  the 
time  and  territory  lost.  She  is  certainly  in  a  position  to  promptly  regain 
both  if  she  desires  it. 

We  intend  to  explain  of  what  oceanography  consists,  to  show  its  direct 
relation  with  other  sciences,  its  theoretical  and  practical  utility;  we 
shall  give  a  short  history  of  its  progress  from  its  beginning  until  the  time 
when  it  became  a  complete  whole;  a  cleai'  and  systematic  expositiou 
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of  facts  oarefhily  considered  and  elucidated.  We  shall  say  a  few 
worde  concemiQK  what  has  beeu  dooe  in  this  lino  of  thought  by  differ- 
eut  natioDB,  with  the  character  which  their  peculiar  temperament,  the 
conditiouB  of  ttieir  past  and  of  their  present  have  {fiven  to  their  worfe. 
In  fact,  just  as  the  acts  of  each  man,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  are 
marked  with  the  special  imprint  of  his  personality  so  in  the  dom^n  of 
science  every  race  stamps  its  work,  the  piodoct  of  its  collective  intel- 
ligence, with  an  impress  peculiar  to  it,  which  constitutes  the  very  essence 
of  its  genius. 

I. 

Oceanography  is  the  study  of  the  sea.  Static  oceanography  deals 
witb  salt  water  considered  indepeudently  of  the  movements  which  are 
manifieated  in  it;  it  treats  successively  of  the  topography  of  the  ocean 
beds  and  of  their  formation,  their  lithology.  It  analyzes  the  waters, 
tbeii  composition  and  their  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  depths,  th^ 
numerous  physical  properties,  the  effect  on  them  caused  by  changes  of 
temperature,  their  density,  their  compressibility,  the  way  in  which 
light  is  diffused  throughout  the  superposed  strata,  and  the  different 
optical  phenomena,  'f  he  ice  of  the  polar  region  offers  subject  matter 
for  a  chapter  on  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  sea. 

In  dynamic  oceanography  the  ocean  is  studied  in  motion.  We  study 
the  waves,  which  move  the  surface  under  the  influence  of  the  wind,  and 
the  currents,  which,  like  the  network  of  our  arteries  and  veins,  traverse 
its  mass  to  a  certain  depth,  and  result  from  the  simultaneous  actions 
of  beat,  evaporation,  the  topography  of  the  sea  bottom,  the  geographic 
configuration  of  the  surrounding  continents,  the  climate,  the  force  of 
the  winds;  in  a  word,  from  the  total  of  exterior  causes  which,  whatever 
they  may  be,  all  exert  some  iuflueoce  and  in  tarn  are  indnenced — a 
constantly  recurring  cycle  of  change  whose  cessation  would  bring 
instant  death  to  our  planet  as  the  last  beat  of  the  humau  heart  termi- 
nates the  life  of  the  body.  Dynamic  oceanography  also  includes  the 
study  of  the  tides,  whose  rhythmic  movements  accord  with  tliose  of  the 
stars,  and  the  esamitiatioii  of  those  processes  by  which  the  debris  of 
the  continents,  swept  otf  by  winds  or  washed  awny  by  rivers,  reach  the 
great  common  reservoir,  are  diffused  throughout  its  waters,  descend  in 
a  shower  to  the  very  lowest  depths,  and  there  accumulate  to  form 
rocks  tike  the  greater  part  of  those  which  we  flud  now  on  our  continents 
and  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  of  former  ages.  It  deals 
with  the  phenomena  that  result  from  the  contact  between  sea  and 
land,  seeks  out  the  laws  which  control  the  formation  of  deltas  or  of  the 
bars  which  extend  across  the  months  of  rivers,  the  filling  up  of  estua- 
ries, the  way  in  which  waves  and  currents  shape  the  contours  of  the 
shores,  duues,  lagoons,  and  those  madrei>oric  formations — atolls  and 
coral  islands — conquests  of  organic  life  over  inorganic  matter,  of  the 
infinitely  small,  the  zoophyte,  over  the  infinitely  powerful,  the  ocean. 
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Oceanography  has  to  do  thea,  directly  or  iiidirectly,  vith  a  malti- 
tade  of  Bdences  and,  more  than  any  other,  with  geology.  The  present 
is  at  the  same  time  the  bey  of  the  past  and  of  the  fntnre,  especially  in 
natural  history.  Han,  in  his  investigations,  works  from  the  known  to 
the  Unknown,  from  what  he  can  see  with  his  eyes,  touch  with  his  hands, 
measDie  with  his  instmments,  to  that  of  which  he  can  perceive  only 
the  reenlts ;  from  pbenomeoa  in«8ent  before  him  to  those  which  wer« 
accomplished  thousands  of  centaries  ago.  For  a  long  time  geology 
advanced  in  a  mt  ont  of  which  oceanography  has  forced  it  perhaps  a 
little  agu&st  its  inclination.  Old  [»eople  and  old  sciences  have  their 
habits  and  a  dislike  to  change,  bnt  old  sciences,  more  fortunate  tiian 
man,  can  grow  yoang  again. 

Bocks  are  of  igneous  or  metamorphic  aad  of  sedimentary  origin.  The 
former  are  the  object  of  the  researches  of  a  special  science,  petrogra- 
phy, which  studies  their  intimate  natnre  and  all  the  different  branches 
of  knowledge  which  relate  to  eruptive  phenomena.  Stratigraphy  deals 
with  rocks  of  aqueons  formation,  and,  as  the  genesis  of  these  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  order  of  their  superposition,  stratigraphists, 
iu  their  investigations,  consider  together  the  constitution  and  the  order 
of  the  sedimentary  strata.  Now,  since  these  strata  have  been  found 
beneath  the  water,  nothing  is  more  fitted  to  make  their  genesis  clear 
than  observation  of  the  manner  iu  which  at  the  present  time  rooks  are 
being  formed  on  the  bottom  of  oar  oceans.  This  task,  to  which  it 
applies  itself  with  ardor,  is  the  duty  of  oceanography.  When  the  par- 
ticalar  character  of  the  formations  on  the  coasts  or  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea  is  known,  when  carefnl  observation  and  exact  measurement  of 
actoal  phenomena  shall  have  taught,  for  examine,  the  necessary  rela- 
tion between  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a  grain  of  sand  and  the 
exact  velocity  of  the  cnrrent  which  has  transported  it  and  affected  its 
shEq>e — angular  when  supported  by  force  of  the  water,  worn  and 
ronnded  when  simply  rolled  along  the  bottom  among  other  grains;  as 
soon  as  the  presence,  recognized  quantitatively,  of  a  flxeil  proportion 
of  clay  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  deposit  shall  allow  ns,  by  means  of 
physical  and  mechanical  laws,  to  determine  whether  this  deposit  was 
formed  in  calm  or  agitated  water;  as  soon  as  numerous  measurements, 
repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  ooetui,  shall  have  established  the 
generality  of  these  relations — that  is  to  say,  made  laws  for  them — we 
shall  be  ready  to  reconstruct  the  past.  It  will  be  snfScieut  to  find 
the  same  characteristics  in  an  old  deposit  to  be  able  to  call  established 
relations  to  our  aid.  We  may  affirm  that  the  iwint  where  the  deposit 
was  formed  was  nt  such  and  sncli  a  depth  in  the  ocean,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  If,  later,  other  sciences  bring  forward  their 
cooperation  and  point  ont  new  relations,  all  the  details  will,  one  after ' 
Huotber,  appear.  We  shall  then  ascertain  the  size  and  form  of  tlie 
Silurian,  the  Carboniferous  or  the  Gretaceons  Sea,  the  force  of  its  waves, 
its  salinity,  the  temperature  of  its  waters,  the  intensity  and  direction 
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of  its  carreutB,  its  flora  and  its  fbnna.  Thas,  baving  for  foundation 
only  a  single  grain  of  sand  observed  beneath  the  microscope  and  which, 
through  oceanography,  shall  have  reconoted  all  the  events  at  which  it 
has  assisted,  frfter  ceataries  apon  centnries  the  edifice  will  appear  flrm, 
solid,  in  its  complete  magoifloeDce.  Do  not  think  that  this  is  a  scien- 
ttflc  dream,  as  foil  of  oncertainty  as  of  charm.  These  dedactions  have 
the  absotnte  and  nnqnestionable  precision  of  mathematics.  After  so  ' 
many  anexpected  discoveries,  onr  epoch  leaves  it  no  longer  in  doabt 
that  the  greatest  poets  are  sometimes  the  ecieutists. 

The  laws  of  meteorology  present  an  important  practical  interest 
becanse  they  lead  op  to  the  forecasting  of  the  weather.  There  is  uo 
need  to  dwell  npou  the  profit  bomanity  may  derive  &om  snch  a  dis- 
covery. How  many  misfortunes  will  be  averted  for  the  agricaltorist ! 
Navigation  will  feel  no  less  benefit  if  it  can  know  in  advance  the  regions 
of  calm,  of  contrary  or  favorable  winds.  How  many  voyages  wilt  be 
sbortened,  how  many  lives  saved !  We  can  Jodge  of  this  from  cyclones. 
Formerly  the  terror  of  sailors,  since  their  laws  have  been  known  tbey 
have  been  utilized  to  expedite  voyages.  The  sabjngated  horricaue 
works  for  the  Bailor,  and  when  ordered  to  bring  the  ship  more  qnickly 
into  port  the  docile  tempest  obeys  and  thus  averts  the  dangers  of  the 
roote.  Who  among  onr  forefathers  would  have  dared  to  formolate  soch 
a  dream,  realized,  nevertheless,  throuffli  tfaework  of  Bridetl  Now  the 
laws  of  the  aerial  ocean  and  of  the  liquid  ocean  are  the  same,  although 
more  complicated  for  the  first  than  for  the  second.  They  should  con- 
sequeoitly  be  studied  synthetically  on  the  sea  and  applied  afterward  to 
the  atmosphere,  with  snch  modifications  as  are  made  necessary  by  the 
great  difference  in  th&  mobility  of  the  two  fluids.  The  rational  intro- 
duction to  meteorology  is  oceanography.  Steam  has  greatly  modified 
and  simplified  the  former  conditions  of  navigation,  and  to-day  steami'rs 
progress  almost  in  a  straight  line  despite  wind  itud  sea.  However,  the 
sailing  vessel  is  not  as  dead  as  some  may  believe.  As  a  result  of  the 
mntaal  interactions,  so  delicate,  so  changeable,  of  economic  conditions, 
of  the  high  price  of  coal,  of  the  large  space  occupied  by  the  machinery 
and  the  store  of  thel,  of  the  higher  salary  of  mechanics,  and  for  still 
other  causes,  many  nations  are  returning  to  sailing  vessels.  Americans 
in  particular  possess  clippers  of  great  speed,  which  carry  freight  at  less 
charges  than  do  steamships.  The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  theoceui 
has  lost  none  of  its  practical  utility  to  navigation  and  it  has  become 
indispensable  fur  the  elucidation  of  a  multitude  of  points.  Marine 
currents  are  elucidared  by  meteorology,  because  of  the  iiiflaeoce  which 
regular  winds  have  upon  the  flow  of  the  waters.  They  control  the 
course  of  floating  ice  fields.  The  dangers  to  boats  off  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  are  well  known.  To  this  place  come  the  icebergs  which 
have  broken  ofl'  from  the  glaciern  of  Greenland,  and  have  been  carried 
down  Baffin's  Bay  by  the  Labrador  current  tn  melt  away  at  contact  with 
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tbe  Golf  Stream.  The  accnmulatiou  of  the  resulting  debris  of  rocks 
fbrma  the  banks  of  Newfoandland. 

These  ioe  fields  are  of  particular  interest  because  of  tbe  fear  tbey 
inHpire,  because  of  the  sboals  formed  by  their  melting,  and  particularly 
because  the  chilliufr  occasioned  by  their  contact  with  an  atmosphere 
warmer  and  more  saturated  with  ntoistnre,  gives  rise  to  heavy  fogs. 
Hundreds  of  disasters  would  be  avoided,  enormous  economy  in  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  would  be  effected  if  we  oonld  succeed 
in  understanding  and  foreseeing  these  ))henomena.  The  admirable 
pilot  charts  -published  every  month  by  the  Hydrographic  Bnrean  at 
Washington  seek  to  solve  tbe  problem  empirically,  noting  to  what 
latitude  the  ice  fields  descend  each  year,  observing  their  number,  and 
establishing  the  probabilities  coocemiug  them  according  to  the  average 
of  numerons  observations.  Fogs  due  to  analogous  causes — that  is  to 
say,  to  marine  currents — are  frequent  in  the  northern  or  even  the  tem- 
perate region,  on  the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  England  and  France.  Everywhere  they  are  the 
terror  of  sailors;  ships  move  in  them  bewildered,  advancing  at  the  risk 
ofmnniog  ashore  or  colliding  with  another  vessel,  while  if  they  remain 
stationary  tbey  are  in  danger  of  being  themselves  struck,  and  in  any 
case  they  lose  time,  that  precious  commodity  whose  price  rises  higher 
every  day.  The  ability  to  foresee  their  presence,  or  if  overtaken  by 
them  to  find  tbe  course  and  follow  it  with  certainty,  would  be  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  perfecting  of  oceanography. 

Some  attempts  at  this  havebeen  crowned  with  success.  The  position 
of  a  ship  in  the  ocean  is  usually  determined  by  the  aid  of  astronomical 
coordinates.  According  to  the  observed  position  of  a  heavenly  body, 
star  or  sun,  the  observer  calculates  his  own  position  on  the  surface  of 
the  waves.  Knowing  where  he  is  and  where  he  is  going,  nothing  is 
easier  for  him  than  to  follow  his  course.  Bat  the  indispensable  con- 
dition is  to  see  tlie  star;  this  the  fog  renders  impossible.  This  impos- 
sibility is  the  cause  of  most  shipwrecks.  -  However,  the  position  can  be 
otherwise  determined.  If  we  have  a  so-called  bathymetric  chart, 
plainly  indicating  by  means  of  contour  lines  the  depth  of  the  water  at 
each  point,  and  another  chart  drawn  up  after  a  series  of  soundings  and 
of  preliminary  analyses  showing  in  the  same  part  of  the  sea  the  changing 
nature  of  the  bottom,  here  sand  and  there  mud  of  one  kind  or  another 
and  there  rocks,  by  a  single  cast  of  the  lead  a  vessel  lost  in  the  midst  of 
tbe  ocean  can  determine  her  imsition.  The  depth  of  the  sounding  will 
confine  the  observation  to  tlie  area  tor  which  the  bathymetric  chart 
gives  this  depth.  If,  moreover,  care  has  been  taken  to  fit  tbe  sounding 
lead  with  some  means  by  which  a  sample  of  the  bottom  may  be  brought 
np,  the  area  covered  by  this  kind  of  bottom  may  be  looked  up  on  tbe 
IJthologic  chart,  and,  combining  this  information  witli  the  preceding, 
one  will  bejkble  to  ascertain  his  position  almost  exactly.    Bxcellent 
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applications  of  this  method  have  been  made  in  France  by  Commander 
de  Boqjonx  and  by  Captain  Trudelle  for  landfalls  in  difiFeraut  localities, 
along  the  Channel,  at  the  entrance  to  New  York,  Havre,  Brest,  and  the 
very  dangerous  approaches  to  Gape  G-uardafiii.  Two  oceanographic 
coordinates  have  taken  the  place  of  the  astronomical  coordinates.  The 
vessel,  having  lost  her  sight,  makes  ose  of  feeling.  To  draw  np  bathy- 
metrical  and  litiiological  charts  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  ocean- 
ography. 

Oceanography  has  to  maritime  fisheries  a  relation  utill  more  impor- 
tant, if  that  is  posdble,  than  to  geology,  meteorology,  and  navigation,  for 
this  industry  is  related  closely  to  the  very  life  of  nations.  In  France  we 
have  more  than  86,000  marine  fishermen,  while  more  than  200,000  people 
derive,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  means  of  existence  from  fishing;  as, 
for  instance,  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the  canning  factories. 

There  are  very  many  marine  animals  of  which  man  makes  use  eiUier 
as  food,  snob  as  flsbes,  crustaceans,  certain  mollnsks  such  as  oysters 
and  mussels,  or  to  gratify  his  needs  of  all  sorts,  as  sponges,  pearls,  coral, 
the  great  cetaceans,  as  whales  or  cachalots,  and  seals,  ihim  which  he 
obtains  oil  and  skin.  TSo  being  escapes  from  the  infiuence  of  the  sar- 
ronndings  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives  and  which  govern  his  niat^ial 
existence  as  well  as  his  manners,  bis  morals,  and  hia  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Nowhere  are  these  restrictions  more  strikingly  evident  than  In 
the  water,  probably  because  they  are  found  there  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  simplification  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  least  complication.  The 
laws  of  oceanography  are,  then,  the  rational  basis  for  the  conduct  of 
fisheries,  which  have  become  methodical  and  consequently  scientific, 
and  pisciculture  is  a  kind  of  agriculture  of  the  sea. 

In  the  harmony  between  a  being  and  his  environment,  three  cases 
present  themselves:  If  the  harmony  is  perfect,  the  being,  finding  the 
ntmost  satisfaction  for  his  needs,  develops  and  multiplies;  if  it  is  only 
partial,  the  being  who  sufTers  it  becomes  rare;  if,  finally,  the  harmony 
is  absent,  the  being  will  disappear  by  flight  if  he  possesses,  like  an 
animal,  the  power  of  motion,  or  by  death  if,  like  a  plant,  be  is  con- 
deinned  to  remain  in  one  place.  The  living  creatnre  thus  indicates  in 
three  ways  the  condition  of  his  anrroundiugs — by  his  presence,  his 
rarity,  or  his  absence.  Dredgingu  made  even  in  great  depths  show 
in  a  striking  way  the  extreme  specialization  in  the  distribudon  of  the 
animal  species,  among  which  some  are  evidently  more  sensitive  to  the 
environment,  others  less  so.  Each  special  group  conforms  to  correspond- 
ing, special,  exterior  conditions,  physical,  chemical,  or  mechanical,  and 
ill  this  way  the  animal,  vegetable,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  the 
mineral  becomes  an  instrument  of  measurement,  roughly  graduated,  it 
is  true,  because  while  abundance  or  absence  are  relatively  easy  to  rec- 
ognize, iiothingis  more  vague  and  less  determinable  than  degrees  of  rar- 
ity. A  flsh  found  in  a  certain  locality  indicates  that  the  waterthere 
possesses  a  depth,  a  temperature,  a  certain  limited  range  of  salinity,  s 
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Bpecial  kind  of  bottom  and  ciurenta  of  calcalable  Bpeed.  All  tbese  detaila 
are  implied  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  flsh.  FiBhing  is  a  problem 
which  consists  in  knowing  b^orehand  whether  in  such  a  place  at  sncli  and 
soch  a  time  the  fish  will  be  abandant,  rare,  or  absent.  Other  nations 
have  fUly  recognized  that  the  stndy  of  fisheries  is,  above  everything, 
the  stndy  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  marine  environment 
and  the  animal ;  that  is  to  say,  a  question  of  zoology  whose  first  basis 
is  knowledge  of  the  environment,  which  is  a  qaestion  of  oceanography. 
They  have  pat  the  principle  in  practice  in  their  laboratories  and  in 
their  official  administrations,  working  out  in  detail  the  oceanography 
of  a  region  before  devoting  themselves  to  zoological  researches  there. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  this  practice  were  more  generally  followed.  It 
is  a  common  sense  law,  bnt  it  Is  only  too  true  that  sach  are  the  slowest 
in  making  themselves  known.  Every  improvement  is  simplification, 
and  the  men  who  cry  nneeasiugly  for  simplicity  are  as  if  appalled  when 
they  come  upon  it  nnawares. 

Bnt  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  flsh  is  so  difficult  to  determine 
except  by  long  and  expensive  trials,  it  is  not  so  with  the  condition  of 
the  environment,  which  can  be  estimated  and  even  recorded  in  flgores, 
by  means  of  instmments;  temperatore  by  the  thermometer,  density 
and  salinity  by  the  areometer,  depth  by  the  sonnding  line,  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  by  a  lithological  or  chemical  analysis.  The  instniment 
offers  the  advantage  of  having  a  perfect  graduation,  recording  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  degrees  and  consequently  great  delicacy  of  indication. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  recording  but  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  of  which  the  living  creature  records  the 
whole.  However,  we  most  not  forget  that  the  purpose  of  science  is, 
briefly,  to  discover  what  is  above  all  others  the  most  essential  influence, 
and  besides  that  if  a  single  instrument  is  not  sufficient,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  oar  having  recourse  to  many  in  succession.  It  would  cost 
the  fisher  less  time  and  trouble  to  measure  the  temperature  and  then, 
if  it  is  necessary,  the  transparency  and  even  the  density  in  a  ccrt^n 
region,  then  according  to  the  results  obtained  set  to  work  fishing  with 
great  probabilities  of  aaooess,  or  to  immediately  leave  the  ground,  than 
to  cast  bis  line  and  nets  into  the  water,  throwing  his  bait  away  hap- 
hazard, to  learn  finally  only  afW  a  prolonged  trial  that  the  fish  will  or 
will  not  bite.  Prof.  H.  Mohn,  of  Ghristiania,  fbrmerly  head  of  the 
splendid  Norwegian  ocfwnographic  expedition  of  the  Voringeu,  in  1^76, 
found  ont'  that  at  the  Loftbten  Islands  the  cod  remained  always  in  a 
bed  of  water  between  4°  and  6°  in  temperature  (39°  to  41°  F.}.  Accord- 
ing to  his  instructions  a  Government  vessel,  commanded  by  Lient.  G. 
Gade,  went  to  ascertain  the  position  in  depth  of  this  bed  and  to  verify 
the  Boientifio  previsions.  The  snocess  of  this  examination  was  perfect, 
and  now  Iforwegian  fishermen  ase  the  thermometer  as  a  fishing 

'  H.  Hohn.  Tbe  Tempeiature  of  tha  Sm,  and  tbe  Fi«li  in  the  Loffoten.  CliristUuiik, 
1688.  , 
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apparatus.  They  seek  a  strataoi  having  a  temperatnro  of  i°  or  5°,  the 
depth  being  variable  not  only  in  the  snme  locality  bnt  al»o  in  the  same 
region  &oui  time  to  time,  and  aa  soon  as  they  find  it  they  cast  their 
lines  and  fish  with  certainty.  The  examiile  is  pertinent.  It  was  fur- 
nished by  an  eminent  scientist;  it  has  received  and  still  receives,  every 
season,  the  sanction  of  practice  and  affords  actnal  benefit  to  fishers. 
How  eminently  desirable  it  is  that  such  a  study  should  be  made  on 
the  Kewfoundland  Banks  or  in  Iceland,  I  mean  in  a  serioas  way,  by  a 
competent  person,  and,  as  was  done  by  the  N^orwegians,  on  board  a 
vessel  specially  adapted  for  this  research. 

Other  experiments  no  less  interesting  have  been  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  piscicntture  in  Flodevig.  The  Iforwegians  live  by  the  sea;  they 
are  obliged  to  cultivate  it,  and,  in  fact,  they  declare  that  they  have  sao- 
ceeded  in  restocking  it  with  cod.  Tneir  processes  are  now  being  applied 
at  Newfonndland  by  the  English.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  spawn 
of  the  cod  most  be  raised  in  water  of  a  certain  temperature  and  density. 
If  the  water  is  too  dense  the  young  fish  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
overcome  its  resistance  and  seek  food  on  the  bottom;  If  it  is  too  light 
they  easily  reach  the  bottom,  but  have  difBeulty  in  holding  themselves 
there,  while  if  it  is  within  the  required  limits  of  density,  the  animal, 
able  to  move  at  liberty,  finds  entire  satisfaction  of  his  needs  and  devel- 
ops rapidly  until,  having  reached  his  full  strength,  he  ceases  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  slight  variations  in  his  surroundings  and  can  nourish 
himself  in  the  sea  where  he  is  given  his  liberty.  Breeding  ia  carried 
ou  at  Flodevig  under  perfectly  systematic  and  ecientiflc  conditions, 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  industry. 

In  the  laboratory  at  Dildo,  near  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  where  simi- 
lar restocking  is  carried  on,  the  director,  Ur.  Nielsen,'  discovered  that 
the  water  in  the  breeding  ponds  for  the  male  and  female  cod  intended 
for  reproduction  must  have  a  temperature  from  4  to  7  degrees  and  that 
young  cod,  living  well  in  water  at  zero,  will  die  as  soon  aa  the  tempera- 
ture falls  only  half  of  a  degree. 

By  reason  of  the  development  of  science  and  general  progress,  war 
has  become  so  difficult  and  frightful  in  its  consequences  for  the  two 
adversaries,  neither  of  whom  can  ever  be  really  victorious,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  between  nations  that  are  about  equal  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  If  nations  wish  to  live  and  not  be  overwhelmed,  peacefully 
but  completely,  by  other  peoples,  their  competitors  in  the  terrible  strag- 
gle for  existence,  they  must  use  to  their  best  advantage  the  riches  of 
their  territory.  If  agricniture,  now  scientific,  obtains  profit  from  the 
work  of  scientists  who  have  transformed  it  from  the  collection  of  em- 
pirical recipes  into  a  positive  science;  if  we  seek  .by  knowledge  of  the 
soil,  by  suitable  alternations  of  the  crops,  by  appropriate  fertiliza- 
tion to  procure  the  best  results  from  a  piece  of  land,  to  make  it  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  yield,  we  should  do  the  same  with  the  sea.    We 

■  Dr.  NieUen,  Animal  Beport^  1893,  pp.  21  and  28. 
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muijl  a(]u)it  that  we  are  in  tbis  respeet  nDdeniably  inferior  to  other 
natioiiH.  Still  plauged  iu  lametitable  igoorsDce  and  regardless  of  the 
information  obtained  b;  careful  tivieutiflc  experimeuts,  we  ravage  oar 
coasta,  and  gta^Btics  show  that  the  fishing  iiidnstry  is  Incapable  of 
famishing  dally  bread  to  those  who  practice  it  at  the  cost  of  eo  much 
troable,  fatlgne,  and  danger.  We  profit  by  the  sea  as  Havuges  profit 
by  the  earth,  when,  according  to  the  famous  simile,  finding  a  frait  tree 
in  the  forest  they  cut  it  down  to  gather  its  fruit.  We  have  no  com- 
plete and  detailed  inap,  not  even  a  mediocre  one,  of  the  sea  bottom, 
nor  have  we  any  exact  ideas  of  the  variations  in  t«mperatare,  in 
density,  in  salinity,  along  our  coasta;  we  have  not  calculated  the 
amoont  of  sediment  deposited  by  any  of  oar  great  rivers;  we  are 
ignorant  to  what  depth  curients  are  felt  and,  except  for  a  very  small 
number  of  localities,  as  to  their  direction  on  the  surface;  we  have  no 
idea  of  their  variations  in  intensity  at  dill'erent  peiiods  of  the  year. 
It  is  only  too  easy  to  add  to  this  list  of  the  data  which  we  now  lack. 
Howevei'  full  of  good  intention  the  measares  of  the  administration 
may  be,  they  are  fmitless  if  they  have  not  the  inlerventlon  of  author- 
ity to  sauctiou  the  application  of  the  nieaeures  approved  by  science. 
How  can  we  be  astonished  by  the  poverty  of  our  fishers  and  the  fetal 
consequences  which  can  not  fail  to  affect  the  country  T  Fish  are  an 
important  item  in  the  economies  of  natioiix.  According  to  statistics 
now  somewhat  old  but  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  time,  the 
world  captures  and  consumes  aunaally  2,000,000,0UU  francs  worth  of 
fish. 

The  indnstry  of  laying  submarine  telegraphs  depends  on  oceanog- 
raphy to  the  same  extent  that  the  construction  of  railroads  or  canals 
depends  on  tojKtgraphy  and  continental  geolog)'.  Perhaps  the  depend- 
anceof  the  telegraphs  is  even  greater.  The  railroad  and  the  cable 
follow  the  contour  of  the  soil;  both,  for  analogous  reasons,  must  avoid 
too  irregular  ground,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  On  certain  bottoms  swept  by  currents,  as  on  the  Wyville 
Thomson  reef  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  cable,  subject  to  continual 
vibrations  against  the  pebbles  or  frayed  by  their  unceasing  friction  as 
they  are  washed  about  by  the  movement  of  the  waves,  wears  ont  and 
breaks,  however  solid  its  envelope  maybe.  At  other  times,  on  volcanic 
bottoms,  as  near  Greece,  for  example,  or  iu  the  Malay  Archii>elago,  the 
<-able  may  t>e  stretched  by  displacement  of  the  ground,  causing  changes 
in  the  level  which  break  it. 

The  lauding  of  the  cables  is  no  less  important.  Rocks  are  always 
very  dangeroos  if  they  are  situated  in  the  zone  of  action  of  waves  and 
tides.  While  iu  the  open  pea  the  land  bos  every  chance  of  being  uni- 
form, near  the  coast  it  often  becomes  irregular.  It  presents  sudden 
declivities  or  deep  hollows,  reefs,  straight  crevasses  bounded  by  almost 
perpendicular  walls,»8nch  as  M.  Pruvot  has  recently  discovered,  not 
in  some  unknown  corner  of  the  Pacific  or  the  Squth  S^a^  bat  iu  the 
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Gulf  of  LyoD,  some  milea  from  the  tittle  port  of  Banynla  near  Port- 
Tendres.  A  cable  laid  aoross  ancli  a  valley  is  sure  to  break,  and  if 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  tbe  topography  of  the  region  does  not  make 
the  canae  of  the  accident  clear,  ve  may  be  tempted  to  strengthen  its 
envelope,  that  is  to  make  it  heavier  and  consequently  more  certainly 
provoke  a  sabseqaeut  rupture.  It  is  not  withont  reason  that  the 
English  companies  have  in  their  service  a  fleet  of  telegraphic  vessels 
intended  for  these  studies  alone,  carryiug  a  special  teohntoal  staff, 
unceasingly  employed  in  working  on  oceanography.  They  evidently 
guard  against  making  known  the  obtained  results,  and  are  no  more 
to  be  blamed  for  their  secrecy  than  would  be  those  contractors  for 
bnilding  railroads  who,  provided  with  detailed  maps  of  a  region  over 
which  they  have  been  ordered  to  lay  a  road,  should  conceal  their  docn- 
meuts,  acquired  laboriously  and  at  great  expense,  {torn  the  engineers 
charged  with  overlooking  their  work  and  with  paying  them,  and  wbo 
on  their  side  must,  therefore,  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  topography 
and  geology  of  the  country.  England  holds  the  monopoly  in  the  con- 
sta^nction  of  submarine  lines.  France  possesses  only  a  small  number, 
and,  even  of  these,  the  larger  part  were  built  by  the  English.  It  is 
not  enough  to  possess  colonies  beyond  the  ocean:  it  is  necessary  to 
be  iu  direct  communication  with  them.  That  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners  for  oar  telegraphic  commuuicatious,  tbe  events  of  Siam  and 
Madagascar  furnish  proofs  painAil  to  record. 

II. 

Oceanography  is  a  science  which  applies  to  the  natural  phenomena 
of  the  sea,  the  precise  methods  of  the  exact  sciences,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

It  is  a  science  of  experimentation,  of  measurements,  working  by 
analysis  and  by  synthesis  toward  the  final  end  of  learning  tbe  present 
history,  and  consequently  the  past  and  fiitare  history,  of  the  earth, 
because  all  science  which  discovers  and  states  laws  is  a  prevision. 
Oceanography  is  thus  abranch  of  geology,  and  since  the  soils  stratified — 
that  is  to  say,  deposited — in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  formed  by  it,  enter 
largely  into  that  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  which  is  directly  accessible 
to  our  investigations,  we  would  be  authorized  to  claim  oceanography  as 
the  most  important  braucli  of  geology.  It  is  ludicrous  to  hear,  argu- 
ments on  the  Silurian,  tbe  Devonian,  or  tbe  Carboniferoas  oeeans,  now 
millions  of  years  old,  to  hear  discussions  oonceming  their  shores,  their 
waters,  or  their  currents,  while  we  still  know  so  little  of  our  own  ocean 
of  to-day,  on  whose  sur&ce  onr  vessels  sail,  into  which  we  plunge  our 
bodies,  over  whose  immense  circumference  we  are  fne  to  caflt  onr  gaze, 
with  whose  waters  we  moisten  oar  lips  if  we  wish,  whose  waves  sing 
their  monotonous  and  m^estic  harmony  in  onr  ears,  of  which  we  can 
take  full  possession  by  all  our  senses. 
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Tbe  foregoiQg  coosiderations  enable  qs  to  appreciate  iu  Its  priDcii>al 
charaeteriBticB  the  method  employed  in  oceanography.  The  applica- 
tion of  experiment  and  of  measurement  seems  at  first  particularly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  It  is  neitlier.  As  regards  the  ocean,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  phenomena  apparent  there  are  more  than  complicated — 
they  are  terrible;  and  their  grandeur  apparently  puts  them  far  beyond 
the  power  of  man.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  approach  the  study 
directly.  However,  even  the  forces  of  the  sea  are  forced  to  yield  to 
experimentation  on  condition  that  we  proceed  gradually,  studying  first 
lakes — oceans  in  miniature,  governed  by  laws  similar,  although  less 
complicated,  and  conseqaently  more  easy  to  discover  and  verify.  Tn 
oceanography  a  plienomenon  must  pass  through  three  phases  of  study : 
It  is  established  on  the  ocean,  found  in  lesser  degree  on  lakes,  and 
studied  by  synthesis  in  the  laboratory.  Thus  its  law  is  discovered. 
Then,  taking  the  inverse  order,  it  is  ascertained  whether  the  law 
is  verified  on  lakes,  and  at  last  we  come  back  to  the  ocean.  We 
observe  whether  the  law  holds  good  there,  and  in  case  of  modifications 
(which  usually  occur)  we  seek  their  causes  and  consider  what  new  ele- 
ments have  become  involved  which  were  absent,  or  perchance  inef- 
fective, on  lakes  or  in  the  laboratory.  The  study  is  now  complete  and 
definite,  since,  if  necessary,  we  may  return  to  tbe  laboratory,  where,  rich 
iu  the  suggestions  which  have  arisen  jrom  our  new  survey,  fortified  by 
a  first  approximation,  we  can  arrive  at  a  greater  precision,  thanks  to 
a  new  synthesis  established  by  new  experiments.  We  work  from  tbe 
known  to  the  unknowu  aud  fh>m  the  simple  to  the  complex,  retracing 
our  steps  if  necessary. 

The  objection  has  been  made  to  the  experimental  method  that  phe- 
nomeiia  in  miniature  such  as  we  can  produce  in  the  laboratory  are  not 
identical  with  natural  phenomena,  since  they  represent  them  on  a 
reduced  scale.  This  reasouing  rests  on  a  misunderstanding;  every- 
thing goes  to  prove  the  contrary.  Why  should  a  heavy  body  left 
unsupported  descend  into  tbe  sea  in  any  different  manner  than  it 
descends  in  a  tube  some  meters  in  height  filled  with  salt  waterl  If 
the  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  duration  of  the  fall,  the  depth, 
the  pressure  of  tbe  layers  of  water,  and  other  circumstances,  these 
changes  can  be  studied  and  estimated  by  means  of  separate  experi- 
ments. It  is  the  usual  method  of  resolving  a  natural  phenomenon  by 
means  of  curves  of  a  single  equation  with  multiple  variables.  Admit- 
ting that  in  certaiu'cases  a  single  experiment  in  the  laboratory  is 
insufficient  to  reproduce  the  phenomenon,  yet  a  series  of  esperiments, 
each  of  which  would  be  performed  to  make  clear  the  action  of  one  of  the 
components  of  the  problem,  wonid  represent  it  in  its  entirety.  When, 
for  example,  we  have  measured  in  a  tube  3  or  4  meters  long  the  dura- 
tion of  the  fall  of  globigerina  in  sea  water,  we  evidently  do  not  learu 
all  the  laws  of  such  a  fall  in  the  sea.  It  would  be  otherwise  if,  alter 
having  made  the  experiment  with  ordinary  pressure,  ve  repeat  it  with 
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pressare  more  and  more  considerable,  tlien  with  different  temperatnreB, 
and  each  time  note  the  variatioDs  resnlting  from  the  influence  of  each 
of  these  variables.  Suppose  that  we  have  experimented  carefally  and 
tested  separately  everything  that  reason,*  ordinary  common  sense, 
points  oat  as  playing  a  part  in  the  descent  of  dust  particles  throDgh 
the  ocean.  If  we  then  verify,  first  in  a  lake,  then  iu  the  ocean,  each  of 
the  laws  discovered  in  the  laboratory;  if  we  determine  that  in  the 
latter  they  are  aim[)ly  multiplied  by  a  nnmber,  the  constant  coefficient 
of  increase,  we  shall  refute  the  critics.  If  there  is  a  disi^reement,  we 
are  apprised  of  the  inflaence  of  some  variable  of  which  we  have  not 
taken  account;  and  it  will  be  necessary,  after  having  discovered  it,  to 
experiment  on  it  in  turn.  When  all  the  work  is  finished  we  shall  have 
the  proof  that,  while  with  a  single  experiment  taken  separately  we  can 
not  analyze  nature,  with  the  entire  series  we  can  do  so. 

It  is  thus  that  we  should  consider  oceanography,  which,  proceeding 
upon  the  plan  of  not  studying  the  past  nntil  the  present  is  well  nnder- 
stood,  bae  introduced  the  experimental  method  into  all  that  part  of 
geology  relative  to  sedimentary  de^wsita.  It  is  thus  properly  a  branch 
of  this  science. 

When  a  traveler,  overcome  by  the  long  and  painful  ascent  of  a  monn- 
tain,  finally  reaches  the  snmmit,  be  finds  it  pleasant  to  him  to  sit  on  a 
rock  and,  while  recovering  from  his  fatigue,  ooutemplate  the  plain  which 
he  lias  crossed,  the  river  whose  windings  he  has  foUoweil  and  which  at- 
this  moment  spreads  ont  below  him,  aud  also  the  difficult,  even  danger- 
ous, ground,  the  sand,  the  marshes,  over  which  he  has  come  with  great 
exertion,  Certain  stages  of  the  journey  had  seemed  to  him  short, 
others  had  appeared  very  long,  and  now  he  calculates  what  they  are 
ID  reality.  He  distinguishes  each  error  that  he  has  committed.  If, 
then,  turning  ronnd,  he  looks  down  the  other  slope  of  the  mountain, 
he  sees  what  rood  he  must  follow  to  arrive  surely  and  promptly  at  the 
end  of  bis  journey,  visible  afar  in  the  mist  of  the  horizon.  What  he 
has  done  gives  him  courage  to  complete  bis  task;  the  victory  he  has 
won  over  fatigue  and  obstacles  is  the  warrant  of  his  victory  over  the 
fatigues  and  difficulties  of  the  future,  lie  gathers  new  ardor,  strength, 
aud  hope.  Is  not  this  traveler  like  the  man  of  science  in  hisjoaraey, 
laborious  aud  painful  as  is  all  travail,  toward  the  distant  tmth  which, 
in  bis  short  life,  he  iscertaiu  never  to  reach  1  At  least  be  will  approach 
it  at  the  cost  of  many  mistakes.  He  has  opened  up  the  path,  aud  those 
wbo  follow  behind  him,  profiting  by  his  labor,  will  surpass  him.  They 
will  go  on  farther  and  yet  fartber,obedient  to  that  thirst  for  truth  with 
which  God  has  endowed  every  human  soul  as  a  mark  of  its  divine 
origin  and  future  immortality. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  history  of  a  science  to  understand  those 
works  with  which  it  deals  and  to  foresee  those  which  remain  for  it  to 
accomplish.  Let  us  now  show  in  the  history  of  oceanography  how  its 
development  has  been  inflnenced  by  different  sciences  and  bow  it 
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lias  infiaenced  iii  its  tuni  numeroiiB  others  and  their  applicatioDs.  It 
ia  the  saiuH  in  every  stage  of  the  intellectual  improvement  of  humanity. 
We  realize  vith  difBcalty  the  momeutnm  (giviDg  to  this  irord  the  mean- 
log  usually  aesigned  to  it  by  physicists)  of  a  new  idea,  which  leads  in 
its  train  a  veritable  world  and  pushes  another  on  before  it.  This  is, 
perhapa,  tbe  esplauatioii  of  the  difficulty  with  which  a  new  idea  over- 
comes the  opposition  it  meets  from  a  crowd  of  people  and  things  that 
feel  that  after  having  lived  they  are  about  to  disappear.  Kotfaing 
consents  to  die,  and  routine  is  only  an  instinct  of  preservation. 

Oceanography  came  in  without  noise.  Tbe  human  mind  naturally 
seeks  causes  for  that  which  is  seen,  or  to  better  recollect  them  after 
they  are  discovered  or  even  surmised,  because  of  its  very  weakness  it 
hastens  to  deduce  laws  for  them.  The  first  navigators  were  not  impelled 
by  curiosity  which  would  have  been  incapable  of  fortifyiug  their  hearts 
with  the  triple  armor  necessary  for  faciiig  the  sea;  they  were  moved  by 
sel&sh  interest  and  by  want.  The  Phtenicians  ventured  upon  the  blue 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean  to  provide  themselves  with  slaves  and 
metals  to  sell  elsewhere  and  because  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  live 
confined  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land  bounded  by  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  separated,  them  f^om  hostile  hordes.  The  Scandinavian 
pirates,  on  their  light "  drakkars  "  with  curved  prows  crowned  with  the 
head  of  a  dragon  or  bird  of  prey,  fled  through  the  rough  waves  and 
tempests  of  the  North  Sea  from  a  vast  but  unfruitful  fatlierlaud  where 
their  time,  which  it  was  useless  to  spend  in  agriculture  or  ia  the  tran- 
quil arts  of  peace,  was  given  up  to  social  struggles,  to  perpetual  combat, 
to  victories  and,  consequently,  to  defeats,  after  which  tlie  vanquished 
was  forced  to  submit  to  the  vengeance  or  oppression  of  the  vant^uisher. 
Thus,  not  many  years  ago,  the  Polynesian,  driven  by  limine  fh>m  his 
island  which  had  become  too  densely  populated,  dew  in  his  pirogue 
with  high  sails  of  matting  over  the  great  swell  of  the  Pacific.  To  all 
these  voyagers  tbe  sea,  despite  its  terrors,  became  a  refuge.  He  who 
feeU  himself  separated  only  by  a  few  planks  from  moving  abysses,  ' 
where  hts  gaze  sees  nol  biug  when,  profiting  by  the  hollows  in  the  waves, 
he  tries  to  penetrate  their  depths,  realizes  that  terrible  forces  too  vast 
to  be  conquered  by  any  human  power  surround  and  rule  him,  and  that 
brute  force  avails  nothing;  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  his  aid  skill  and 
science.  All  siulors  are  scientists,  some  more  so,  some  less,  according 
to  their  abilities,  in  order  to  elucidate  tbe  phenomena  going  on  around 
them,  of  which  they  would  be  tbe  plaything  if  they  did  not  set  to  work 
in  some  measure  to  predict  tbem  in  order  to  draw  from  them,  first, 
security  and  then  profit.  How  useful  it  would  be  to  know  the  probable 
regions  of  calms  and  of  storms,  the  strength  and  the  direction  of  the 
cnrrents.  and  the  mutual  connection  of  the  phenomena  of  tbe  earth,  the 
heavens,  and  the  waters,  so  that  when  one  of  tbem  has  been  examined 
the  other  may  be  foreseen,  and  if  it  is  to  be  feared,  conqnered.  Tlie 
more  humanity  advanced  the  more  the  sum  of  its  known  facts  increased. 
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the  more  indiepensable  it  became  to  ooordiDate  them,  the  more  legend 
and  empiricism  became  transformed  into  science. 

Thas  autiqaity  and  the  middle  ages  passed ;  thus  these  "sea  rovers,'' 
as  Michelet  calls  them,  advanced — Icelanders,  Arabs,  Dieppois,  and 
Basques.  We  can  not  admit  that  the  sailors  who  then  plowed  the 
Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  und  the  seas  of  China  («iild  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  favorable  or  anfa^orable  circnmstances  whose  advantages 
or  dangers  were  the  more  worthy  of  att«ntioD  since  their  ships  were 
smaller  and  less  capable  of  resistance  than  are  the  euormons  vessels  of 
the  present  day  propelled  by  steam.  It  is  only  through  skill  that  the 
weak  are  victorious.  When  the  Norsemen  about  the  year  lOOO  went 
tram  Norway  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  and  from  Green- 
land to  that  Vinland  which  five  centuries  later  was  to  become  Ameriea, 
they  left  in  the  places  which  they  there  discovered  names  which  showed 
that  natural  phenomena  had  markedly  attracted  their  attention;  Stra- 
amsoe,  the  island  of  currents;  StraumsQorde,  the  bay  of  currents; 
Straumness,  the  cape  of  currents. 

Suddenly,  about  the  middle  of  the  flfteenth  century,  the  world  experi- 
enced »  great  distnrbauce.  The  Renaissance  began  to  make  its  influ- 
ence felt  throughout  all  lilui-opp.  There  was  a  nniversal  awakening  of 
curiosity,  of  science,  of  ambition,  of  life;  that  is  to  say,  of  desire  of 
enjoyment  and  of  gold.  There  are  such  periods  of  fermentation  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  as  lu  those  of  nations.  Their  primaiy  wants  were 
satisfied,  they  desired  more.  The  earth  was  divided  amoug  diffm^nt 
races,  each  race  divided  into  peoples,  the  peoples  into  provinces,  the 
provinces  iuto  villages,  hamlets,  castles,  all  hostile  to  one  another,  war- 
ring, fighting,  massacring,  and  being  massacred.  The  least  painful 
road  for  peaceful  or  for  adventurous  spirits,  impatient  with  an  ambition 
difficult  to  satisfy  in  the  old  coutitries,  was  now  the  sea.  All  nations 
launched  out  upon  the  waters.  Some,  Venetians,  Genoese,  sought 
riches  and  found  them,  others  sought  riches  and  role  over  vast  oouu- 
tries.  The  sea  gave  glory  and  fortune,  asking  in  exchange  only  bold- 
ness, and  valiant  spirits  of  all  nations,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italians, 
French,  English,  and  alittlelatcr  Dutch,  embarked  on  vessels.  Colum- 
bus discovered  America  anew,  a  discovery  that  was  not  the  result  of 
chance.  Admitting  that  he  had  not  received  formal  assurance  of  its 
esistence,  he  foresaw  it,  guided  by  his  observations  and  oceanographio 
information,  marred  nnd  distorted,  but  nevertheless  collected  and  trans- 
mitted from  mouth  to  mouth.  At  Porto  Santo  he  bad  handled  a  piece 
of  carved  wood  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  currents  and  during  for- 
mer voyages  he  had  remarked  that  the  western  shores  of  Norway,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  were  strewn  with  pieces  of  wood  of  unknown  species 
brought  by  the  waves  from  an  unknown  land.  He,  too,  sought  this 
land  and  found  it. 

When  he  reached  it  and,  wishing  to  broaden  the  field  of  his  discov- 
eries, navigated  that  sea  which  was  later  to  be  called  the  Caribbean 
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Sea  and  tbe  Galf  of  Mexico,  be  never  relaxed  bis  obeerTatioD  of  tli^ 
moTement  of  the  waters.  At  tbe  "Serpent's  Montb,"  near  the  Oulfiif 
Paria,  be  sair  that  the  cnrreut  tnrued  to  tbe  west;  be  recogDized 
again  ou  tbe  coast  of  HoDdoras.  Groaping  tbe  results  of  his  experT 
luents  he  formulated  an  hypothesis  and  declared  that  the  sea  in  its 
advance  followed  the  flrmament  from  east  to  vrest.  The  trne  father  of 
oceanography  is  the  Galf  Stream.  It  seems  as  if  men  bad  invented 
the  science  solely  to  explain  this  current,  which  even  to-day  is  tbe  most 
studied  and  best  known  of  tbe  phenomena  of  the  ocean.  For  many 
years  all  the  sailing  expeditions  from  Spain  radiated  »romid  Hispa- 
niola  and  Cuba.  Ocampo  sailed  all  around  the  latter  island.  In  1513 
Ponce  de  Leon,  having  for  pilot  Anton  de  Alamiuos  (who  had  been 
pilot  for  Oolumbua  in  his  last  voyage),  set  ont  in  search  of  the  Foun- 
tain of  Youth  in  Florida,  and  his  vessel  passed  with  difficulty  through 
the  waters  whose  current  set  with  great  force  toward  the  north.  A 
little  later  Diego  Columbus,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  gathered  together 
bis  data,  combined  them,  and  as  Pierre  Martyr  d'Angleria  recounts, 
asserted  the  continuity  of  this  river  of  tbe  ocean  and  that  of  tbe  con- 
tinent which  checks  it  on  tbe  west  and  turns  it  back  in  a  contrary 
direction.  Scientific  data  appeared.  Anton  de  Alamiuos,  after  he  bad 
accompanied  Cordova,  then  Grijalva,  around  Yucatan  and  tbe  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  became  chief  pilot  of  Cortez  when  he  went  to  seize  tbe  empire 
of  Montezuma,  and  when  the  conqueror  feared  to  be  stopped  by  the 
jealousies  and  intrigues  of  bis  enemies  in  Cuba  and  Madrid,  in  order 
to  bafiSe  tbem,  be  charged  bis  pilot  to  return  iu  all  haste  to  Spain  and 
carry  to  the  court  dispatches,  and  i>artiGUlarIy  presents.  Alaminos  was 
tbe  first  to  make  use  of  his  observations.  To  arrive  more  promptly  he 
took  tbe  longer  route,  and  leaving  Vera  Croz  turned  hia  vessel  toward 
the  north  of  Cuba  and  tbe  straits  of  Florida.  We  have  here  the  three 
successive  phases — the  oceanograpbic  discovery,  its  tbrmulation  aud  use 
for  deductions,  and  lastly  the  putting  it  in  jiractice. 

All  seas  were  traversed.  Bartbolomeu  Dias  discovereil  tbe  Cape  of 
Tempests;  Vasco  da  Gama  doubled  it  and  entered  the  Indian  Sea; 
Hagellan  and  bis  Basque  pilot,  Sebastian  del  Cano,  made  the  first 
voyage  around  the  world;  tbe  Cabots,  Jacques  Cartier,  Francis  Drake, 
Ilndsou,  Willoughby,  and  many  others  went  from  all  coasts  seeking 
empires  or  a  more  direct  route  by  tbe  north  of  America  to  India  aud 
China.  Navigation  and  geography  gave  rise  to  tbe  first  observations 
relative  to  tbe  sea.  Bach  people,  seeing,  with  reason,  a  competitor  iu 
every  other  people,  took  tbe  greatest  care  to  guard  tbe  secret  of  its 
discoveries.  The  Carthaginian  boat,  pursae<l  by  a  more  powerM 
Roman  vessel,  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  itself  on  the  coast  and  to  break 
npon  the  rooks  rather  than  indicate  tbe  way  to  tbe  country  of  tin. 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  his  war  vessel  massacred  the  crew  and  passengers 
of  t^e  poor  Arabian  bontre  which  he  found  laden  with  pilgrims  in  tbe 
Indian  Sea.    However,  despite  all  efforts,  the  facts  which  fmuld  bo  made 
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use  of  were  slowly  divulged,  spread,  and  reached  the  ears  of  scientists, 
who  arranged  them  and  disseminated  them  with  the  power  that  had 
arisen  with  the  recent  invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 

Interest  and  curiosity  awoke  in  proportion  as  koowledge  developed. 
The  era  of  geographic  discoveries  passed  because  there  were  no  more 
empires  to  conquer.  Competition  died  out  and  there  began  a  period 
during  which  a  passion  for  natural  history  seized  the  nations,  while 
individuals  bore  proudly  the  title  of  naturalists.  Travelers  visited 
unknown  islands  and  continents,  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  curiosities 
of  these  lands,  and  wished  to  describe  them  in  detail.  They  did  not  at 
first  consider  whether  or  not  this  would  be  of  any  practical  advantage, 
bat  confined  themselves  to  the  knowledge  that  these  things  existed, 
that  theformsofplantsandof  animals  were  unusual,  and  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  interest  them.  It  was  the  epoch  of  enthusiasm.  From  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  until  about  the  middle  of  the  present  the 
world  was  enamored  of  social  ideas,  of  political  ideas,  of  art,  litera- 
.  ture,  science,  and  even  geography.  They  were  taken  by  everything. 
Like  children  in  infancy,  they  rejoiced  almost  without  suspecting  it 
in  the  supreme  happiness  of  possessing  a  faith — often,  indeed,  two  or 
three  rather  than  one.  Setting  out  boldly  to  discover  the  Utopia 
of  their  dreams,  so  long  known  and  yet  always  so  new  and  so  fhll 
of  charm,  they  traversed  the  oceans.  Great  voyages  were  made.  In 
1772  Cook  went  to  Tahiti,  accompanied  by  the  naturalist  Forster, 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  1815  the  Knssian  Kotzebae 
went  round  the  world  on  the  Rurik,  with  the  naturalist  Chamisso; 
in  182fi  the  future  Admiral  Fitzroy  took  Darwin  aboard  his  ship,  the 
Beagle;  Boagainville  on  the  Boudeune,  De  Freycinet  on  the  Uranie  in 
1827,  Yaillaut  on  the  Sonite  in  183G,  and  still  others  studied  the  natu- 
ral history  of  all  climates  and  brought  back  large  collections.  There 
was  the  same  enterprise  on  land  as  on  sea.  Victor  Jacquemont  went 
to  India  overflowing  with  ardor,  intoxicated  with  love  of  science  at  the 
aspect  of  the  wonders  and  grandeur  of  nature.  Those  who  were  bom 
half  a  century  ago  look  back  on  a  childhood  and  youth  bright«Qed  by 
the  last  gleams  of  these  emotions.  We  did  not  then  have  encyclope- 
dias of  scientific  romances,  the  quintessence  of  human  knowledge  con- 
tained in  500  pages  as  the  meat  of  an  entire  ox  is  coucentrated  into 
oue  small  pot,  aud  we  were,  for  want  of  more  or  less  substantial  nour- 
ishment, forced  to  feed  our  minds  with  fancies.  We  began  with  the 
history  of  9indbad  the  9ailor,  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  (be  valley  of 
emeralds  and  of  rubies,  over  which  the  roc  hovered,  beating  the  air 
with  great  outspread  wings.  Wewenton  with  the  library  of  voyages — 
Cook,  Dampier,  Carteret,  Laperouse,  the  reminisceoses  of  Jacques 
Arago,  the  bliud  man,  aud  the  adorable  letters  of  Victor  JacqnemoDt. 
With  our  books  of  pictures — and  what  pictures  they  were! — we  could 
bask  in  the  dazzling  light  of  the  equatorial  sun;  we  breathed  the  odors 
of  primeval  forests,  where  the  lofty  cocoa  palm  waved  its  leafy  top 
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high  over  the  thick  undergrowth  and  the  vast  ehadea  at  whose  feet  the 
Bleep;  waves  broke  softly  on  the  sandy  beach  of  a  desert  isle;  we 
looked  ont  iDto  the  somber  depths  of  starry  nights.  These  were  the 
feasts  of  thought.  Over  the  open  page  of  an  atJas  we  dreamed,  trav- 
ersing the  seas  finm  the  Tropics  to  the  Poles,  braving  tempests  and 
eternal  ice,  gathering  incalculable  treasures  of  poetic  thought,  the  con- 
solation and  often  the  strength  of  our  mature  age,  which,  atter  many 
years,  dissipated,  scattered  in  light  smoke  by  the  wind  of  the  tempests 
of  life,  terrible  and  implacable  as  those  of  the  ocean,  reduced  to  no 
more  than  the  humble  denier,  the  widow's  mite,  remain  still  the  joy 
and  blessing  of  old  age,  which  advances  upon  us  with  giant  strides. 

Just  as  the  thirst  for  discoveries  was  assuaged  because  there  was 
nothing  more  to  discover,  the  thirst  for  uatural  curiosities  diminished 
and  in  its  turn  disappeared.  Many  grew  tired  of  being  enthusiastic, 
of  admiring,  when  they  thought  that  they  had  seen  everything;  tbey 
grew  more  tired  yet  of  cataloguing.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  other  use  of  the  riches  acquired  than  giviug  a  name  to  each 
object,  placing  samples  of  minerals  in  glass  cases  or  cellars,  samples  of 
plants  between  sbeete  of  paper  in  a  herbarium,  stuffing  animals  and 
setting  them  in  line  in  a  gallery.  Ideas  became  more  serious;  poetry 
and  fancy  gave  way  to  science,  which  is  in  itself  poetry  and  fancy. 
The  intelligence  of  a  man,  following  its  natural  bent,  wished  now  to 
group  the  accumulation  of  facts  in  hia  possession  under  hypothetical 
laws,  and  he  went  to  natare  to  verify  the  hypotheses  aaggested  in  his 
laboratory.  Ck>ok  observed — that  is  to  say,  measured — the  transit  of 
Venus;  Bumont  d'Urville  sought  the  southern  magnetic  pole;  Sabine 
and  Sir  John  Franklin  went  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  arctic  regions. 
We  gathered  no  more  at  random ;  we  advanced  toward  a  definite  end. 

Little  by  little,  aided  by  the  progress  of  chemistry  and  physics,  the 
need  of  exactitude  is  making  itself  felt  everywhere:  We  are  applying 
it  to  oceanography.  Realizing  that  it  is  indispensable  to  measure,  we 
are  DO  longer  content  to  describe.  We  invent  instruments,  make  chem- 
ical analyses,  record  figures,  which  are  condensed  facts,  and  true 
science,  methodical  and  useful,  is  being  evolved.  At  the  bead  of  each 
chapter  on  oceanography  is  found  the  name  of  a  man  of  genius  or  of 
talent  and  an  instrument.  The  currents  of  the  sea  have  Franklin  and 
the  thermometer;  the  topography  and  titbology  of  submarine  depths 
have  Buache  with  his  isobathic  charts,  Brooke  and  his  detachable  sonnd- 
JDg  lead,  Delesse  and  his  lithological  charts;  the  chemistry  of  the  sea 
hnsForch hammer  and  his  analyses;  thermatics  has  Miller-Casella,  then 
Negrettl  and  Zambra  with  their  differential  thermometer;  optics  has 
B^rard  with  his  porcelain  plate,  which  shortly  after  becomes  the  disk  of 
Secchi;  physics,  the  mechanism  of  the  waves,  has  Aim6  with  his  mer- 
cnry  gage  and  the  ball  apparatus  which  he  tested  in  the  roadstead  of 
Algiers,  and  the  Weber  brothers  with  their  trough.  All  data  are  now 
reduced  to  graphical  form  constantly  improved  to  approach  nearer  and 
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nearer  the  truth,  showing  at  a  glance  on  each  sheet  of  paper  the  pic- 
ture of  what  U  goiug  on  over  the  entire  world  in  each  order  of  phe- 
uomcDa,  Bhowing  this  eveu  more  clearly  than  it  oonld  be  seen  in  aatnre, 
for  on  paper  the  phenomeDa  are  to  Bome  extent  analyzed  and  dissected 
for  easier  comprehension  of  their  components.  We  have  leisure 
to  examine  separately  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  superposition 
of  charts  having  the  same  scale,  the  salinity,  the  temperature  of  the 
surfoce  and  of  the  depths,  the  meteorology,  the  contour  of  the  bottom, 
ita  mineralogic  constitution,  the  currents,  waves,  and  all  else.  These 
charts  permit  us  to  combine,  analyze,  synthetize,  experiment,  sum  up 
in  every  way,  without  fatigue  or  danger,  without  travel  or  loss  of  time. 
The  scientist  considers  nature  withoat  leaving  his  laboratory,  whither 
gathers  the  entire  world  to  show  itself  in  its  slightest  detaUs  and  to 
unveil  its  mysteries. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  author  of  theoretical  and  practical  oceanog- 
raphy, founded  ou  experimentation  and  measurement,  as  rigorous, 
considering  the  imperfections  of  the  instruments  employed,  as  in  our 
own  time.  Marsigli  founded  it  at  one  stroke.  Born  in  Italy  in  1658, 
successively  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I,  slave  in 
Turkey,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London,  covered  with  glory,  tgnomintously  degraded  from 
all  his  titles  uud  honors,  a  veritable  Bohemian  of  science,  who  studied 
the  sea  in  Provence  and  published  the  first  didactic  treatise  ou  oceanog- 
raphy in  Holland,  and  whose  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Fon- 
teuelle.  Marsigli  rose  suddenly,  having  had  neither  master  nor 
precursor.  Nothing  was  lacking  to  his  work.  It  was  complete — too 
complete,  for  though  admired  and  appreciated  by  a  few  rare,  eminent 
minds,  among  others  the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  he  did  not  found  a 
school.  Oceanography,  invented  by  Marsigli  in  the  last  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  fell  into  oblivion.  One  and  a  half  centuries  later, 
about  1842,  his  studies  were  taken  up  without  much  success  by  a  French- 
man, Aimi'.  In  spite  of  these  two  men  of  genius,  who  were  merely 
isolated  workers,  the  merit  of  important  discoveries,  and  especially  of 
methodical  work  continued  nuintermptedly  during  a  hundred  years, 
gives  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  call  themselves  the  founders 
of  oceanography. 

Applications  of  sciences  result  in  new  discoveries.  The  periods  of 
ambition,  of  geographic  discoveries,  scientific  discoveries,  observations, 
generalizations,  commercial  or  political  interests,  are  evidently  not 
clearly  defineil.  They  intermingle  as  they  socceed  one  another.  The 
mind  goes  back  more  than  once  over  its  steps,  beoanse  attention  is 
awakened  by  some  point  which  has  been  passed  over  without  attach- 
ing to  it  BulScient  importance.  Phenomena  are  connected  with  one 
another  as  are  the  stadies  to  which  they  grlve  rise.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  fishing  industry  that  the  formation  and  character  of 
the  sea  bottom  be  uot«d  and  submarine  lithology  be  observed,  because 
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the  skate  lives  in  mad,  the  sole  in  sand,  aod  the  garnet  among  the 
rocks;  zoology  seeks  to  learn  Low  temperature  and  Balioity  are  distrib- 
nted  in  the  water;  the  telegraph  industry  needs  very  precise  topo- 
graphic charts  of  the  hottoms  where  it  proposes  to  lay  its  cables. 
Discoveries  maltiply  and  every  Bcience  develops  with  each  generation 
of  men. 

As  BOOD  as  a  science  is  almost  complete  another  replaces  it,  or  per- 
haps two  or  three  are  foanded  together,  for  we  see  that  nataral  mani- 
festations, believed  to  be  of  a  different  order,  are  dependent  in  reality 
CD  the  same  law.  Evolatioo  is  going  on.  Mineralogy  is  only  a  chap- 
ter of  physics  and  chemistry;  chemistry  grew  oat  of  physics;  physics 
grew  out  of  mathematics;  natural  history  is  differentiating  into  groaps 
and  sciences;  paleontology  becomes  paleozoology,  a  chapter  of  zoology, 
and  paleobotany  a  section  of  botany;  stratigrapbic  geology  is  paleo- 
ceanograpby  and  paleogeography;  light  is  electricity;  rhythmic  vibra- 
tion, measarable  and  measured,  the  wave — of  sound,  of  light,  of  heat, 
of  chemical  action,  of  electricity — rules  throughout  the  universe;  har- 
riers fall,  matter  follows  the  laws  of  the  mind,  everything  advances 
toward  scientific  unity,  as  in  the  social  domain  everything  moves 
towfu^  unity  of  condition — that  which  assures  to  all,  in  the  name  of 
their  common  right  to  life,  the  maximum  of  happiness  compatible  with 
the  human  condition.  There  is  slowly  evolving  a  glorious  moral  and 
intellectual  unity  of  truth,  of  science,  of  force,  and  of  pea<-e. 

Though  every  nation  aspires  to  this  final  end,  each  will  reach  it  by 
different  ways.  While  we  hope  for  the  day  when  all  will  possess  the 
same  intelligence  because  all  will  possess  the  same  needs  and  the  same 
ideal,  this  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  We  see  this  in  every  event,  no 
matt«r  what  it  may  be,  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific;  we  recognize  it 
in  the  way  in  which  oceanography  has  developed.  The  Englishman 
carries  into  his  researches  qualities  of  precision  and  boldness  aroused 
by  the  thought  of  the  practical  utilization  which  he  knows  will  result 
from  bis  discoveries.  The  North  German  carries  a  temperament  fond 
of  work,  but  opinionated,  slow,  and  diffnse;  the  Frenchman  his  ready- 
witted  character,  a  discoverer,  original  but  not  persevering,  sabmissive 
to  routine,  which  lie  never  ceases  to  execrate.  The  younger  nations 
are  profiting  by  the  experience  of  their  elders  and  inherit  the  improve- 
ments made  in  older  times;  they  are  endowed  from  birth  with  wealth 
of  incalculable  value  inherited  ftom  former  generations.  They  enter 
into  action  with  the  ardor,  the  boldness,  aud  power  of  youth,  and  conse- 
quently with  its  success.  They  take  the  first  rank,  or  will  do  so.  They 
traverse  in  a  few  years  all  the  phases  which  others  took  many  centuries 
to  pass  through.  In  oceanography  they  undertake  voyages  of  discovery, 
make  geography,  pure  science,  generalize,  find  practical  applications. 
This  is  what  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  studies 
relating  to  the  sea  iu  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
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THE  BELATIOS  OP  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  TO  THE  OTHEB 

SCIENCES.' 


By  Dr.  JuLins  > 
Btetor  of  the  Uttiwr^ty  of  Fiemia. 


Most  Wobtht  Assbmblaqe:  In  enterioi;  npon  the  honorable  bat 
also  reapoDBible  ofBce  of  rector  of  oar  oDiversity  I  shall  first  perform 
the  doty  of  thanking  my  honorable  colleagnes  for  the  troBt  which 
place^I  me  in  this  poaition  of  hif  h  esteem. 

Few  iostitationB  have  outlived  the  centary  so  vigoroasly  as  the 
rectorate  of  this  university,  which  has  become  more  and  more  strength- 
ened by  the  course  of  time.  The  reason  for  this  lies  not  only  in  the 
parpoaeful  end  of  this  office,  bat  equally  in  this,  that  each  rector  placed 
in  the  balance  his  greatest  possible  sacrifice  toward  the  fulBllment  of 
his  task  of  representing,  for  the  time,  this  highest  academical  honor. 
So  each  rector  has  become  an  example  for  his  successor  for  the  most 
conscientious  fulfillment  of  duty.  So  accraed  to  the  ofBce  an  authority 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  exercise  a  discreet  power  in  fnlfllling 
the  assumed  reapousibilities,  as  well  as  in  upholding  the  honors  and 
rights  of  the  office  when  sustained  by  the  wisdom  of  the  academic 
senate,  by  the  willing  cooperation  of  all  colleagues,  and  by  the  trustful 
demeanor  of  the  academic  youth,  who  have  always  found  in  the  rector 
the  promoter  and  chosen  solicitor  of  their  trne  interests. 

In  the  alternation  of  facolties,  and  in  view  of  the  alternation  between 
members  of  the  mathematical-natural-science  and  of  the  philosophical- 
historical  groups  of  professorships  (a  principle  observed  by  common 
consent  in  the  philosophical  faculty),  the  rectorship  after  a  period  of 
five  years  fell  to  a  repreaeotative  of  the  first-named  scientific  group. 
[  am  grateful  from  a  special  combination  of  circumstances  for  the 
honor  of  bearing  the  rectornte  in  a  year  in  which  Austria  celebrates 
the  fiftieth-year  jubilee  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  You  have  just 
beard  from  the  lips  of  my  honored  predecessor  what  preparations  have 

'  loaD^ral  addrem  delivered  od  Uie  24th  of  October,  1898,  in  thn  festival  hall  of 
tha  Univeraitf  of  Vienna.  Translated  from  the  original  German,  pnliliahed  »t 
Vienna,  1898. 
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been  made  by  the  academical  senate  daring  the  preceding  collegiate 
year  for  a  celebration  worthy  of  this  rare  occasioa. 

Bat  the  jabilation  of  the  anoiversary  has  snddealy  turned  to  deep 
Badness.  We  still  stand  ander  the  dazing  inflnence  of  the  horrible 
deed  by  vhicli  our  noble  Empress  was  torn  f^m  us,  and  we  sorrow 
deeply  with  our  sorely  tried  august  Moaarcb,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so 
muoh,  and  not  least  oar  university. 

During  the  more  than  five  hundred  years  of  its  existence,  the 
University  of  Vienna  lias  passed  through  no  more  brilliant  epoch  than 
the  half  centary  jast  closing.  We  are  surrounded  by  speakiug  wit- 
nesses— the  bailding  in  which  we  gather  for  work  and  for -celebration, 
the  grandest  palace  that  was  ever  built  for  a  university,  and  a  corps  of 
instruction  which  is  scarcely  rivaled  in  the  whole  world. 

Most  of  the  professorships  and  our  university  institute  were  fonuded 
daring  the  reign  of  our  present  Emperor,  including  the  professorship 
which  has  been  intrnstcd  to  me — exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This 
was  the  first  regular  professorship  of  plant  anatomy  and  physiology, 
not  only  in  Austria,  but  above  nil,  in  any  university. 

In  following  the  time  honored  requirement  of  delivering  a  lecture  in 
the  field  of  one's  specialty  npon  the  occasion  of  entering  into  the  new 
office,  two  themes  especially  present  themselves — the  development  of 
plant  physiology  and  its  present  status.  SincebothBabjectsliavebeen 
recently  and  thoroughly  discussed,  I  have  decided  to  take  for  the  sub- 
ject of  my  present  address  one  allied  to  and  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  those,  namely,  "The  relation  of  plant  physiology  to  the  other 


In  the  narrow  limits  of  the  time  allotted  to  mc  I  can  only  attempt 
to  sketch  in  a  few  strokes  the  essential  features  in  the  reciprocal  action 
between  plant  physiology  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  other 
natnral  sciences  and  the  social  and  mental  sciences,  and  to  make  clear 
that  plant  physiology  represents  not  merely  a  branch  for  a  few  special- 
ists, but  that  it  is  aided  in  its  advance  by  the  other  sciences;  that  in 
turn  it  contributes  to  advancement  in  various  fields  of  science  and 
practical  life,  and,  fiually,  that  it  reaches  out  as  a  many-branched  whole 
into  the  Universitas  literarnm. 

In  my  present  address  I  shall  use  the  term  "plant  physiology"  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  the  whole  system  of  teaching  relative  to  the  stnictaro, 
development,  and  life  of  plants. 

Like  all  other  sciences,  plant  physiology  has  developed  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  life.  As  physics  and  chemistry  bad  their  basis  in 
the  industries,  so  plant  physiology  grew  by  each  experience  gath- 
ered from  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  sylviculture.  Kven  if  the  origin 
of  plant  physiology  be  not  historically  demonstrable  as  a  result  of  the 
demands  of  practical  life,  still  a  portion  of  our  terminology  would  bear 
witness  to  the  correctness  of  the  assumption.  Expressions  like  grow, 
blossom,  and  graft,  designations  such  as  leaf,  stem,  and  root,  wwe  not 
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introdaced  l>y  botaiiists,  bnt  originated  ia  iiractieal  life  and  passed 
over  from  tlio  iwpular  vocabalary  into  oar  Bcieoce. 

The  first  demonstrable  beginnings  of  plant  physiology  wo  find  among 
the  Greek  philosophers,  chiefly  Aristotle  and  Theopbrastus.  But  iu 
these  beginnings  there  was  no  developmental  capacity.  In  our  induc- 
tive developmental  period  it  was  necessary  to  lay  a  new  foandatiou  for 
the  doctrine  of  plant  life.  The  Englishman,  Stephen  Hales,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  undoubtedly  the  founder 
of  plant  physiology  in  general,  and  especially  the  founder  of  phys- 
ical plant  physiology,  while  the  commencement  of  chemicnl  plant 
physiology  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Hollander,  Ingenhoasa.  Ingeuhouss 
is  closely  identified  with  us  in  this  regard,  that  for  years  he  resided  in 
Yieuna  as  physician  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  of  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  Some  of  his  Urst  contributions  to  plant  physiology  were 
worked  out  iu  Vienna — a  fact  little  known.  Later,  until  the  middle  of 
this  century,  the  science  was  advanced  by  investigators  of  French 
nationality,  foremost  the  Swiss  investigator,  De  Saussure.  At  the 
present  time,  all  civilized  nations,  the  Japanese  not  excluded,  take 
part  in  the  advancement  in  this  Held.  But  if  i[i  our  time  names  like 
De  Saussure  and  Boussingault  stand  as  towering  monuments  and  the 
teachings  of  Darwin  cease  not  to  influence  oar  physiological  concep- 
tions, there  have  been  for  many  decades  German  plant  physiologists 
wbo  stood  not  simply  as  compeers  of  their  French  and  English  col- 
leagues, but  without  exaggeration  one  may  venture  to  say  that  German 
investigators  have  assumed  the  leading  role  in  the  solution  of  the 
most  important  questions. 

The  present  developmental  period  in  natural  sciences,  so  rich  in 
unprecedented  results,  is  characterized  by  the  inductive  method  of 
research  and  by  the  princiide  of  the  division  of  labor.  It  required 
thousands  of  years  to  show  mankind  that  the  esperience  of  all  knowl- 
edge takes  root,  and  that  the  human  mind,  with  its  limitations,  despite 
the  genius  of  occasional  great  men,  can  only  by  the  combined  work  of 
many,  each  deep  iu  his  narrow  specialty,  arrive  at  the  solution  of  the 
great  iiroblems  of  science.  As  a  consequence,  we  see  in  all  fields  of 
research  the  modem  socialism  of  scientific  progress  vanquishing  the 
intellectual  giants  of  the  olden  time. 

The  objections  to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  in  behalf  of 
the  mental  stage  of  the  individual  are  well  known.  These  are  grad- 
ually disappearing,  and  I  will  leave  them  without  discussion.  But  for 
the  development  of  science  all  of  the  weaknesses  and  failures  resulting 
from  this  principle  will  be  eradicated,  as  I  shall  later  demonstrate  by 
certain  examples  at  hand. 

In  the  realm  of  botany  the  division  of  labor  brought  abont  first  a 
separation  of  descriptive  botany  from  the  studies  directed  toward  gen- 
eral morphology  and  physiology,  which  latter,  reenforced  in  a  measure, 
plaoed  themselves  iu  rather  sharp  oxiposition  to  the  deecriptive  side. 
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In  his  epocb-making  Elements  of  SyBtematic  Botaay,  SchleideD,  near 
the  middle  of  the  ceDtary,  cbolleuged  tbe  ftystematists  in  these  words: 
"The  time  has  passed  wherein  a  mail  whocouM  give  the  names  of  6,000 
plants  woatd  becanae  of  that  be  called  a  botanist,  bnt  another  who  knew 
10,000  plants  wonld  be  designated  a  greater  botanist,  and  the  formerly 
BO'Called  nyatematic  botany  has  been  thrust  back  into  its  proper  place 
of  simply  a  hand  servant  of  the  true  and  exact  sciences."  Bat  the  ays- 
tematists  retamed  the  thrust.  One  of  her  foremost  representatives 
declared  to  the  men  of  the  "  trne  science:"  "  If  one  were  to  collect  all 
tbe  positive  results  thus  far  offered  by  plant  physiologists  it  would 
scarcely  sufBce  to  fill  a  nutshell."  Wrong  judgments  lay  here  on  both 
sides,  such  as  are  always  called  forth  by  insufficient  knowledge  and 
limited  insight  into  the  relation  of  things.  The  principle  of  the  division 
of  labor  led  here,  as  usual,  first  to  a  separation  of  two  so  closely  related 
territories,  and  it  was  only  as  one  of  tbe  later  results  of  tbe  apjilica- 
tion  of  this  principle  that  they  were  again  brought  into  their  natural 
relations. 

The  science,  however,  incurred  no  lasting  injury  from  the  fact  that 
descriptive  botany  and  phyt'iology  first  pursued  opposite  ways.  In 
each  Held  good  constructive  material  was  accnmnlated.  An  earlier 
commencement  of  common  constmctive  work  would  only  have  led  to 
complications. 

A  really  gratifying  prospect  is  presented  when  one  considers  how 
gradually  systematic  botany  was  advanced  by  this  branch  of  physiology 
in  its  widest  sense.  Linna>us  and  liis  school  could  still  content  them- 
selves with  a  very  elementary  form  of  plant  description,  form  and 
position  of  leaves,  number  and  arrangement  of  flower  parts — in  short, 
any  character  whicti  a  plant  in  flower  presented  to  the  naked  eye  aaf- 
ficed  for  the  end  of  plant  description  as  then  pursued.  Now,  however, 
a  hundred  thousand  species  of  plants  are  known.  Of  orchids  alone 
there  are  as  many  species  as  all  the  species  of  plants  described  by  Lin- 
uiBUH  put  together,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  few  superficial  charac- 
ters at  first  used  for  distinction  of  species  became  wholly  inadeqnate. 
Besides,  descriptive  botany  could  not  content  itself  with  simply  distin- 
guishing plant  species  and  supplying  them  names. 

Furthermore,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  tbe  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  ever- increasing  species.  There  had  also  to  come  into  play 
that  great  principle  of  natural  science  investigation  which  one  of  oor 
moKt  dititingutsbed  colleagues  has  called  the  "economy  of  scieDce." 
When  I  speak  of  orchids  I  express  the  sum  of  all  those  characters 
which  are  common  to  these  8,000  species.  This  expression  of  the  sum 
of  common  characters  must  possess  this  quality,  that  by  it  I  can  dis- 
tinguish this  plant  group  from  all  others  and,  besides,  express  th«r 
relationship  to  other  groups.  The  sam  total  of  isolated  characteristics 
mast  be  brought  into  the  simplest,  briefest  expression  possible.  Lin- 
n£eus  sought  to  attain  this  "economy"  by  his  artificial  system.    This 
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was  a  good  key  for  the  determinatioD  of  species  while  the  oDmber  was 
still  small,  but  it  was  far  from  being  a  natural  system  of  plants.  In 
order  to  attain  to  sncb  a  aystem,  oae  had  to  dig  deep  into  the  devel- 
opment and  the  inner  structure  of  plants.  This  permeating  of  sys- 
tematic botany  with  general  botanical  knowledge  raised  this  stndy  to 
a  height  where  it  might  with  propriety  be  called  the  earlier  systematic 
botany. 

The  separation  of  plant  species  proceeded,  therefore,  no  longer,  as  it 
did  earlier,  upon  the  basis  of  external  cbaracters,  bat  came  to  be  more 
and  more  promoted  through  the  facts  furnished  by  anatomy  and  embry- 
ology. That  pare  physiological  cbaracters,  i.  e.,  characters  that  find 
ezpresHion  in  the  life  processes  of  the  plant,  shonld  be  brought  forward 
to  distiuguish  species  is  one  of  the  latest  discoveries.  A  pliysiological 
character  of  plants  wonld  formerly  have  been  held  as  unreal.  Diatin- 
gaisbiug  chaiaeters  were  wanted  which  were  always  to  be  found  in 
dead  material,  sucb  as  lies  in  our  herbaria.  So  long  as  that  sort  of 
character  sufficed  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  proceeding. 
Now,  however,  we  meet  plant  forms  whose  scientific  natnre  in  to  be 
recognized  only  in  their  life  activities.  A  Swedish  botanist  has  made 
the  observation  that  mst  fungi  exist  which  on  morphological  characters 
are  impossible  of  separation,  but  are  characterized  ouly  is  this,  that 
they  will  live  ou  one  or  a  few  species  of  grasses,  but  will  not  develop 
when  transferred  to  other  grasses  which  are  hosts  for  fnngi  of  exact 
morphological  equivalence.  The  well-known  black  rust  of  grain  {Pue- 
cinia  fframinia)  occurs  upon  wheat,  rye,  oate,  barley,  and  several  nncal- 
tJvated  grusses.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  grain  mst  could 
choose  at  will  between  these  species  of  grasses.  This  is,  however,  not 
the  case.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  the  rnst  of  rye  can  develop 
on  barley,  but  not  on  wheat  and  oats,  and  it  is  evident  that  several 
physiological  forms  of  grain  rust  may  be  distingnishe^l  apon  thisgrouud. 

So  in  ttie  progress  of  research  has  come  about  a  union  between  two 
branches  of  botany  which  appeared  widely  separated,  so  widely  that 
it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  chasm  between  them  would  never  be 
bridged  over,  i.  e.,  betweeu  systematic  botany  and  pliysiology  in  its 
broadest  sense— indeed  physiology  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  doc- 
triue  of  function.  It  is  plain  that  all  other  fields  of  botany  stand  in 
reciprocal  relation  with  physiology,  but  it  required  a  long  time  for  this 
state  of  things  to  come  about. 

Nothiug  would  seem  more  natural  than  that  in  scientific  investigation 
a  plant  form  and  the  function  of  its  organs  would  be  equally  con- 
sidered— to  consider  it  as  a  machine,  whose  parts  are  arranged  for  a 
purpose  and  in  their  combined  action  accomplish  au  intended  result. 

One  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  investigations  undertaken  at  an 
earlier  time,  with  the  purpose  of  making  clear  the  agreement  between 
form  and  function  of  the  plant  organ,  wholly  miscarried  and  led  to 
vague  speculations  aud  bairen  telleology.    It  was  iu  the  midst  of  onr 
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iDdactive  research  period  wben  these  natural  philosophical  specula- 
tions songht  to  establish  themselves.  Ouce  a^in  it  was  the  retarn 
to  the  iDductive  method  aud  to  the  principle  of  the  divisioD  of  labor 
which  cleared  the  way  to  real  progress.  There  came  aboat  a  sharp 
sanderiug  of  morphology  ftvm  the  doctrine  of  function — so  sharp  that 
it  was  regarded  as  dangeroas  and  paniahable  for  one  of  these  sabjects 
to  deal  with  things  pertainiug  to  the  other.  Dnder  the  ohastiaement 
of  Schleiden  no  one  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  fanctional  signifi- 
cance of  a  morphological  structure.  Karrow  miuded  as  this  method  of 
procedure  appeared,  it  was  to  the  purpose.  Embryology  of  plant  organs 
arose  out  of  these  conditions,  and  physiology  was  gathering  richly  of 
usable  constructive  material  for  the  future. 

Only  a  small  part  of  morphology,  which  we  botanists  call  anatomy, 
bat  which  is  identical  with  the  histology  of  the  zoologists,  developed 
along  with  physiology.  The  greater  part  of  morphology,  wbich  cor- 
responds to  what  zoologists  call  anatomy,  parsned  its  way  independently 
of  physiology. 

I  venture  to  raise  the  question  here  as  to  why  zoology  and  botany 
have  not  chosen  the  same  expression  for  analogous  branches  of  their 
science;  why  under  the  term  "auatomy"  botanists  and  zoologists  des- 
ignate different  things.  The  cause  of  this  lies  again  in  the  principle 
of  division  of  labor,  which  at  first  always  leads  to  a  sharp  separation, 
and  only  after  advances  in  scientific  work  does  it  bring  about  union. 
The  development  of  botany  proceeded  independently  of  zoology,  and 
vice  versa. 

Terminology,  taken  at  the  begiuniog,  ia  not  of  such  serious  impor- 
tance, but  subseqaeutly  it  would  be  in  accord  with  the  "economy  of 
science"  if  in  related  subjects  similar  expressions  were  employed  to 
express  similar  concepts.  That  will  come  to  be  the  case;  and  even 
now  in  botany  the  expression  '*histology"begius  tobeused  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  zoology. 

The  collaboration  of  working  material  in  the  form  of  demonstrated 
facts  on  the  side  of  morphology,  as  well  as  in  the  realm  of  the  doctrine 
of  function,  has  aided  in  bringing  the  two  nearer  together,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  questions  as  to  the  functiomtl  significance  of  morphological 
sti'ucturea  is  in  full  tide.  The  most  successful  baa  been  the  union  of 
morphological  and  physiological  knowledge  as  regards  plant  tissues, 
the  study  of  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  fh>m  the  first  often 
entangled  with  the  doctrine  of  function.  In  this  way  bas  arisen  in 
recent  times  the  much  cultivated  branch  of  botany  to  which  has  been 
given  the  name  of  physiological  plant  anatomy. 

No  field  of  research  stands  sq  near  plant  physiology  as  does 
animal  physiology.  Where  run,  above  all,  the  boundaries  of  these 
two  territories,  when,  in  the  lower  stages  of  plant  and  animal  organ- 
isms, it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between 
plant  and  animal,  and  when  investigations  are  ever  revealing  new 
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identities  between  plant  and  animal  lifel  To-day  we  know  tbat  plants 
respire  in  the  same  sense  ami  for  the  same  purpose  aa  animals;  indeed, 
the  forms  of  respiration  are  the  same  in  both  kingdontH,  Besides  ordi- 
nary respiration  in  which  free  oxygen  is  taken  ap,  there  is,  in  plants 
ae  in  n.nimals,  a  so-called  intramolecular  respiration,  in  which  fixed 
oxygen  in  highly  oxidized  componnds  serves  to  carry  on  respiration. 
The  newer  investigation  has  acqnainted  us  iu  no  eqaivocal  way  with 
the  power  of  motion — yes,  even  with  the  sensibility  of  plants.  Slow 
movements  which  are  to  be  detected  by  change  of  position  during 
growth  are  common  in  plant  life,  hut  even  very  lively  moyemeuta  saoh 
as  are  exhibited  by  swarming  of  certain  reproductive  cells  (swarmspores 
and  sperm atozoids)  occur  frei^nently  in  the  lower  groups  of  plants. 
And  shall  one  not  speak  of  sensitiveness  in  plants  when  it  is  shown 
that  external  inllnences  such  as  light,  gravity,  etc.,  act  as  an  irritant 
which  the  plant  receives,  conducts  to  parts  more  or  less  distant  and 
responds  to  by  some  definite  movement  or  in  general  by  some  definite 
reaction  T 

The  principle  of  the  division  of  l»bor  has  worked  here  as  elsewhere 
n  the  natural  sciences,  first  separating  and  then  bringing  together. 
Plant  physiology  has  gone  its  own  way,  as  has  also  animal  physiology, 
the  one'  not  concerning  itself  about  the  other ;  and  only  enlightened 
minds  have  first  discerned  the  inner  identities  of  both,  and  felt  them- 
selves compelled  in  the  solution  of  fundamental  problems  to  reach  oot 
for  data  into  the  apparently  foreign  territory  of  the  other.  Thus,  one 
of  the  greatest  animal  physiologists  of  ^he  new  era,  Ernst  von  Brocke, 
who  once  occupied  this  same  place  of  honor,  to  which  investigator  we 
are  indebted  for  three  great  fundamental  contributions  in  the  field  of 
plant  physiology. 

When  investigation  in  each  of  the  two  fields  had  yielded  a  rich  fund 
of  usable  data  and  ha<l  placed  them  in  an  orderly  arrangement,  the 
union  of  the  two — plant  physiology  and  animal  physiology — began. 
When  one  tnkcs  up  a  recent  work  on  animal  physiology  he  discovers 
with  satisfaction  that  already  much  consideration  is  given  to  the  facts 
and  conclusions  of  plant  physiology.  Becently  certain  works  upon 
general  physiology  attest  the  natural  association  into  which  animaland 
plant  physiology  have  entered. 

The  relations  of  physics  and  chemistry  to  plant  physiology  lie  so 
closely  before  us  and  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  here  go  into 
nearer  details  concerning  them.  But  that  both  these  great  fields  of 
investigation  stand  in  reciprocal  exchange  with  their  younger  sister, 
plant  physiology,  I  will  illustrate  by  a  characteristic  example.  One  of 
the  foremost  living  plant  physiologists  investigated  the  working  of 
osmotic  force  in  tlie  life  of  a  plant.  He  soon  ha<l  to  learn  tbat,  how- 
ever much  the  physiologists  had  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
question,  Iwth  iu  elementary  and  advanced  works,  it  was  not  sufficient 
for  his  purpose,  and  thereupon  it  was  thought  necessary  by  him  to 
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deal  with  a  wbole  series  of  qaestions  iq  osmotics  Arom  the  standpoiut 
of  pure  pbyBJes.  As  a  resalt,  ao  iusight  was  attained  by  whiclL  the 
sigDificance  and  explauatiou  of  numeroiiB  procesBes  Id  plant  life  could 
be  arrived  at.  Moreover,  the  es]>erimeiits  of  tbis  plant  physiologist 
formed  the  fonndation  npon  which  was  built  the  now  famons  Van't 
Hoflfs  theory  of  osmotic  pressure,  which,  according  to  this  theory, 
comes  about  In  a  way  aDalogous  to  that  of  gas  pressure.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  plant  physiologists  have  taken  up  the  question  with 
helpful  resalts  in  tlie  theory  of  osmosis.  The  genial  and  many  sided 
Dutrochet,  the  discoverer  of  "  esosmosis  and  endosmosis,"  was  in  the 
front  rank  of  plant  physiologists. 

As  with  chemistry  and  physics,  plant  physiology  stands  also  in  this 
relation  of  reciprociil  exchange  with  meteorology  and  climatology.  How 
greatly  plant  life  is  aft'ected  by  meteorological  conditions  :tud  bow  the 
distribution  of  vegetation  is  dependent  upon  climate  is  evident  every- 
where, and  rich  is  the  knowledge  which  plant  physiologists  have  gained 
by  the  application  of  the  teachings  of  these  two  sciences.  But  in  cer- 
tain investigations  relating  to  the  life  ))roceBses  of  plants  these  teach- 
ings did  not  snface,  and  bo,  on  the  part  of  plant  physiologists,  many 
climatological  and  meteorological  questions  had  to  be  taken  in  hand. 
For  example,  one  physiologist,  in  order  to  learn  the  mechanical  effect 
of  rain,  i.  e.,  to  find  out  the  exact  force  of  large  rain  drops  on  leaves, 
determined  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  rain  drops,  the  velocity  of  fall, 
and  the  working  force  of  falling  rain.  Likewise,  contributions  to  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  importauce  and  significance  of  light  to 
plant  life  were  made  by  plant  physiologists. 

The  connection  between  science  and  life  has  never  been  so  conspicu- 
ous as  now  nt  the  turning  of  this  century,  and  will  doubtless  become 
yet  more  striking  in  the  nest  century.  Proud  overbearance  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  capacity  for  misunderstanding  on  the  other  have  often  and 
for  a  long  time  maintained  a  sharp  antagonism  between  science  and 
practical  life,  which  rested  with  both  sides  on  insnfficieDcy  of  knowledge 
and  narrowness  of  view.  Really  great  investigators  always  recognize 
that,  as  Helinholtz  opportunely  expressed  it,  knowledge  alone  is  Dot 
the  end  of  mankind  upon  the  earth,  but  that  knowledge  should  l>e 
applied  in  the  affairs  of  practical  life.  Only  in  this  sense  is  knowledge 
power,  as  Uelmholti',  tbonghtfully  added  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  great  botanical  reformer,  Schleiden,  declared  in  the  middle  of 
the  century  to  bis  fellow- botanists,  who  absolutely  disregarded  the 
application  of  botany  in  practical  afl'airs:  "All  the  industries  which 
make  use  of  vegetable  stntfs  in  manufacturing,  etc.,  in  doubtful  cases 
ask  ill  vain  of  l>otany  for  information,  although  it  is  in  a  [wsition  to 
direct  and  advise  the  industries,  but  it  has  no  practical  knowledge  to 
give;  knowB  least,  often,  the  very  plants  which  furnish  the  most 
important  stufi's,  and  burrows  eveu  from  artisans  themselves  every- 
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tiling  ontstde  of  tbe  circle  of  that  ayatematio  botauy  which  deais  only 
in  uomenclatore." 

'This  rebuke  did  not  pass  withoat  effect.  A  student  of  Schleiden's, 
the  honored  aiiatoniiat,  Hermann  Schacht,  taught  how  to  identify  the 
cnmmouer  flbers  used  in  spiuuiug  by  microscopical  characters.  Soon 
from  Aastria  strong  iinpnlae  and  eflFective  work  appeared  along  tbcav 
lines,  where,  by  the  use  of  me.thods  of  investigation  practiced  by  plant 
anatomists,  tbe  foundation  was  laid  for  technical  microscopy  and  the 
technical  Mtudy  of  raw  material  in  tbe  plant  kingdom,  which  two 
studies  were  first  placed  in  tbe  curriculum  of  tbe  technical  high  schools 
of  Austria. 

Through  tbe  use  of  plant  physiology  in  questions  of  practical  life 
this  science  came  to  be  an  aid  in  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
courts  request  from  plant  pjiysiologists  as  &om  chemists  professional 
opinions,  and  more  than  once  has  tbe  botauicivl  institute  of  our  uuiver- 
aity  been  in  a  position  to  respond  to  the  requests  of  the  court. 

Botany,  as  is  well  known,  came  early  to  be  a  strong  aid  in  the  medi- 
cal science,  which  enconraged  not  plant  physiology  but  systematic 
botany — in  fact,  called  it  inte  existence.  What  the  diggers  of  roots  and 
herb  dealers  in  the  Grecian  age  began,  Hippocrates  and  other  Grecian 
physicians  continned,  namely,  the  search  for  plants  with  healing  qnali- 
ties,  the  naming  and  distinguishing  of  which  agtpeared  in  the  most 
thoroughly  collaborated  materia  medica  of  Dioscorides.  Until  the 
period  of  tbe  reawakening  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  this  work  formed 
tbe  chief  source  of  botanical  knowledge.  Tbe  repayment  of  this  great 
debt  of  botany  to  medical  science  was  made,  however,  not  so  much  by 
the  immediate  debtor — systeniatio  botany^but  chiefly  through  plant 
physiology.  Let  the  science  of  medicine  always  remember  that  the 
subject  of  bacteriology,  now  become  so  important,  owes  its  origin  to 
botanists.  It  was  not  merely  that  bacteria  were  first  differentiated  by 
botanists,  it  was  likewise  a  botanist,  tbe  late  Ferdinand  Cobo,  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Plant  Physiology  in  Breslao,  who  first  rect^nized 
bacteria  as  tbe  cause  of  diseases.  It  was  he,  also,  who  originated  the 
well  known  generic  names  of  bacilli,  micrococci,  and  bacteria.  What 
importance  bacteriology  b:ia  come  to  assmno  in  the  dingnosia  and 
etiology  of  disease,  for  hygiene,  and  other  branches  of  inediciue  is  gen- 
erally known. 

Likewise  those  branches  of  plant  cultare  which  gave  tbe  first 
impulse  toward  the  establishment  of  plant  physiology  have  in  turn 
been  licbly  repaid  for  all  tbe  suggestions  and  usable  facts  which  they 
furnished.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  liorticalture  are  to-day  jter- 
uieated  by  the  spirit  nf  plant  pliysiology,  and  what  these  practical 
studies  have  gained  in  scientific  insight  is  for  the  most  part  due  to 
plant  physiology.  It  mu»t  be  snid  ali-o  that  agricultural  chemistry  bns 
contributed  materially  to  the  principles  of  plant  culture,  bat  tbe  ooe- 
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sidedness  of  the  perceptions  of  chemical  analysis,  vhich  drew  condn- 
sioQS  as  to  the  soil  nonrisbmeDt  for  ve^tation  only  by  comparing 
aoil  analysis  with  plant  analysis,  could  only  yield  a  one-sided  solution 
of  the  qnesttou  at  issne,  particularly  that  of  plant  natrition.  Not 
nntil  synthetical  research  as  to  the  nutritiou  of  plants  made  upon  liv- 
inf^  specimens  could  it  be  determined  on  tbe  side  of  the  plant  what 
elements  taken  up  Jrom  the  soil  serve  for  food,  what  of  the  material 
taken  up  is  used  for  other  purposes,  and  what  is  merely  neutral,  Ihos 
agricnitnral  chemistry,  under  the  influence  of  plant  physiology,  has 
become  transformed  into  agricultural  physiology,  which  to-day  is  to  be 
counted  one  of  the  most  important  studies  that  contribute  to  practical 
life. 

The  frnitfol  cooperatiou  of  scientific  learning  and  of  agricnlture  and 
indnstry  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  instructive  example: 
Long  before  Liebig's  time  the  farmer  knew  that  the  cultivation  of 
legnminous  crops  would  make  the  soil  richer  in  nibx>gen,  in  that  nitro- 
gen compounds  accumulate  that  which  can  be  assimilated  by  plants. 
It  was  also  known  that  legaminous  plants  produce  peculiar  little 
tubercles  on  their  roots,  which  were  explained  in  most  varied  and  cir- 
camstantial  ways.  Bacteriological  investigation  has  shown  that  these 
tubercles  constitute  tbe  habitat  of  certain  bacteria,  which  obtain 
entrance  into  the  roots  of  legnminous  plants,  and  live  there  in  tbe 
mntnally  helpfol  relation  of  symbiosis.  These  bacteria,  which  live  in 
peas,  lentils,  lupines,  etc.,  possess  the  remarkable  capacity  of  bringing 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  contained  in  soil  into  compoonds  which  can  be 
assimilated  by  plants.  Thus  the  old  riddle  was  solved.  If  beans  be 
planted  in  sterilized  soil  they  grow  less  vigorously  than  in  ordinary 
soil,  which  harbors  the  bacteria  in  question.  Abundance  of  these 
peculiar  bacteria  in  the  soil  increases  the  productiveness  of  leguminous 
crops.  This  knowledge  has  resulted  in  a  uewiudnstry.  In  tbe  famous 
dyeworks  of  Meister  &  Lncius,  in  Hochst,  is  generated  a  product  called 
"nitragin"  for  the  cultivation  of  lupines,  peas,  and  other  legumes. 
This  "nitragin"  is  simply  artificially  increased  bacteria  of  different 
species  kept  in  tbe  resting  Htage,  which,  added  to  tbe  soil  in  which 
lupines,  etc.,  are  planted,  increases  tbe  available  nitrogen  supply. 

Similarly  nnmeroas  other  sciences  were  richly  repaid  in  practical 
help  by  plant  physiology  for  what  they  had  first  furnished,  for  "  work- 
ing capital"  in  the  form  of  knowledge  and  stimulus.  Therein,  how- 
ever, the  account  between  theory  and  practice  is  not  settied.  That 
great  account  will,  indeed,  never  be  canceled.  With  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  of  commerce  and  indnstry,  arise  contiunally  scientiflo 
problems,  and  new  scientific  learning  and  discoveries  ceaselessly  pro- 
mote practice.  Ever  more  and  more  is  disappearing  the  old  opposition 
between  science  and  practice,  and  more  and  more  the  opinion  matures 
that  humau  progress  rests  upon  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  botii. 

The  invasios  into  the  realm  of  practical  life  by  plant  physiology  has 
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called  forth  many  relatloDships  between  it  and  the  social  seimces. 
What  it  tias  done  in  explaining  the  exhaustion,  what  it  lias  contributed 
to  the  understanding  of  the  eigniflcance  of  the  forest  covering  for  cli- 
mate and  for  the  cnltivation  of  field  and  garden  vegetatiob  has  benefited 
the  social  sciencea.  Bat  there  are  besides  many  other  relations  exist- 
ing between  these  two  seemingly  widely  separated  sciences.  In  order 
fhrther  to  illnstrate  this  I  will  give  another  example,  intentionally  ao 
extreme  bat  instructive  case.  For  almost  a  century  men  busied  them- 
selves with  the  qaestion  as  to  how  long  the  earth's  stores  of  coal  wonld 
last  in  view  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of  fuel.  The  estimates 
awakened  grave  apprehensions,  thnngh  one  might  reassnru  himself  by 
this  fact  that  the  premises  uymn  which  sucli  dire  conclusions  were  based 
lacked  very  mnch  of  being  accnrate.  Next,  comes  from  across  the  ocean 
a  more  disturbing  and  vexatious  intelligence.  Through  the  American 
and  English  papers  goes  the  news — reflected  also  in  the  German  press — 
that  the  danger  of  extinction  of  mankind  would  come  sooner  than  had 
hitherto  been  feared.  Under  an  appeal  to  ttie  authority  of  a  great 
physicist  it  was  claimed  that,  with  the  increasing  consumption  of  min- 
eral fuel  by  the  various  industries,  all  supplies  of  miueral  coal  would 
be  exhausted  within  five  linndreil  years.  But  the  last  remnants  of 
ooal — so  it  was  farther  claimed — it  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  bring 
oat  of  the  earth,  because  in  the  meantime  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  a  result  of  the  enormous  increase  in  combustion,  wonld  have 
decreased  to  such  a  limit  that  the  air  would  no  longer  be  adapted  for 
human  respiration.' 

The  compatatioDS  in  qnestion  seemed  to  be  entirely  accurate,  but 
again  the  assumptions  were  uncertain,  upon  which  these  terrible  resnlts 
were  predicted,  as  indeed  the  whole  qnestion  whose  solution  proceeded 
npon  complications  of  a  similar  kind,  were  dealt  with  only  &om  the 
chemical  standpoint,  quite  disregarding  the  character  of  living  organ- 
ism s. 

Every  condition  of  the  earth  which  corresponds  with  the  Kant- 
Laplace  theory  forms  the  starting  point  for  computations  like  those 
above  cited.  All  of  the  earth's  carbon  is  barned  up ;  all  of  the  oxyg«n 
allott«d  to  our  planet  is  exhausted.  After  cooling  of  the  earth,  the 
green  vegetation  appears  and  generates  iree  oxygen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sunlight.  This  hypothesis  derives  the  whole  of  the  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  itom  the  green  vegetation.  Since,  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  other  natural  source  of  oxygeu  npon  the  earth  besides  the  green 
plants,  it  followed  that  with  increasing  combustion  the  oxygen  supply 
would  diminish.  lu  order  to  check  this  decrease  it  was  advised  that 
extensive  areas  of  fruit  trees  should  be  planted.  So  it  was  hoped  that 
in  this  way  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  oxygen  and  human  snstenaQce 
wonld  be  assured  to  help  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  What  small 
agencies  opposed  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the  powers  of  nature! 

Upon  how  weak  a  foundation  the  foreifoing  hypothesia  stands  may 
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be  seen  from  the  fact  that »  totally  opposite  couclasiou  may  be  drawn 
(torn  applying  tbe  premises  iu  field  expf  riment,  with  the  use  of  certain 
well-estabiiBhed  facts  of  plant  physiology.  It  has  been  shown,  for 
example,  by  the  French  plant  physiologist,  Boussiugault,  that  tbe  vol- 
ume of  carbon  dioxide  taken  np  by  green  planes  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
volume  of  oxygen  given  off  in  the  presence  of  sunlight.  So  if,  as  sup- 
posed, all  tbe  oxygen  of  our  atmosphere  were  liberated  from  carbon 
dioxide  by  green  plants  then  would  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  have  been  seven  hundred  times  more  before  the 
appearance  of  green  plants  than  at  present,  while  the  proportion  of 
oxygen,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  would  have  increased  from  0  to 
21  per  cent  iu  volume,  while  tbe  enormous  proportion  of  carbon-dioxide 
would  have  fallen  to  its  present  mass,  namely  0.03  per  cent  in  volume. 
If  one  were  to  go  so  one-sidedly  into  such  conclnsions  as  bappeued  in 
the  hypothesis  above  cited  it  would  be  possible,  under  tbe  assumption 
of  sncb  an  euormons  decrease  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide^  to  under- 
take beforehand  to  predict  tbe  disappearance  of  vegetation,  indeed  to 
foresee  that  both  organic  kingdoms — the  plant  and  the  animal  vorld — 
were  so  ordained  as  to  maintain  continaally  a  reciprocal  in&ueuce  upon 
each  other,  and  the  capacity  of  ada])tatioa  of  plants  and  animals,  bor- 
dering on  the  wonderful,  would  make  possible  their  continuance  under 
external  conditions  widely  different  from  the  present. 

But  tbe  discovery  of  Boussiugault  teaches  another  thing.  Since  tbe 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos]jbere  is  practically  constant, 
namely,  an  average  over  the  earth  of  about  0.03  per  cent  in  volume  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  since  the  succession  of  elements  npou  the  earth 
will  not  be  interrnpted  (i.  c,  carbon  dioxide,  through  combastiou, 
respiration  and  putrefaction,  is  constantly  being  produced,  and  also 
through  green  plants — whether  on  this  side  of  the  world  or  at  the 
antipodes — is  constantly  being  reduced  to  oxygen  by  the  agency  of 
light),  this  gas  can  scarcely  increase  to  a  greater  projiortiou  than  0.03 
per  cent  in  volume  because  so  constantly  involved  in  transformation, 
and  even  a  much  higher  rate  of  combustion  than  is  now  prevalent 
would  scarcely  alter  the  great  surplus  of  oxygen.  An  important 
featare  our  question  has  tbus  far  been  ouly  briefly  referred  to — tbe 
extraordinary  capacity  of  organisms  of  adapting  themselves  to  their 
environment.  If  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
should  notably  increase  because  of  the  consumption  of  coal,  the 
plant  world  would  still  adapt.itself  to  these  changed  conditions.  This 
adaptation  must,  however,  be  granted  to  those  who^  hyi>otl>esis  leads 
to  such  dire  consequences  as  previously  depicted;  for  tbey  must  con- 
cede that  the  earlier  vegetation  of  the  earth  endured  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  carbon  dioxide  than  at  present,  and  indeed  made  ose  of  it. 
But  when  the  capacity  of  plants  to  adapt  themselves  to  tbe  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  iu  the  atmosphere  is  conceded,  then  the  increased 
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coDflntDptioD  of  coal  ni-etl  lead  to  iiu  disquietude,  nt  least  in  so  far  as 
there  will  be  no  dimioutioii  of  oxygen  in  tliu  utmospbere 

I  have  dealt  thuu  at  length  with  this  illustration,  because  I  wished 
tlirongh  it  to  indicate  U>  what  faltse  conclusions  onesided  assumptioos 
aud  problematic  «ni)i>oaitioii8  can  lead.  Thi.'  problcui  in  question  here 
ismachmore  complicated  than  is  often  su|i]iosed,  even  by  prominent 
scientists,  iiod  to  the  objections  which  I  have  already  urged  agaiust 
this  doctrine  of  disaster  ^'ery  many  more  may  be  added,  though  it 
roust  be  said  that  the  matter  was  never  taken  very  seriously  in 
scientific  circles. 

In  the  impulsiveness  of  its  youth,  uatural  scieuce  has  framed  still 
many  other  one-sided  8Upi>ositions  wheu  dabbling  in  strange  ferritory. 
Thus  Liebig  ascribed  the  d(  wnfall  of  the  world-embracing  Koman  h'mpire 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  to  the  lack  of  phuspbonu  aci<l  and  potas- 
sium in  the  cultivated  laud,  brought  about  by  *<  robber  farming,"  i.  e.,by 
too-continuous  overcultiyation  of  the  soil.  With  propriety  l>u  Bois- 
Reyinond  rejected  this  theory;  but,untheother  hand,  the  historian  could 
not  agree  with  this  critic  when  he  said:  "Koman  culture  disappeared 
because  it  was  built  upon  the  quicksand  of  a-stbetics  and  speculation." 
Dd  Bois-tieyinond  likewise  attempted  to  solve  a  eomplicitted  phenome- 
non by  too  simple  a  fornmla. 

Inadvertently  we  have  just  touched  upon  the  relations  of  the  natural 
sciences  to  the  mental  sciem-es,  especially  of  history.  For  a  long  time 
these  relations  were  very  uncongenial,  and  insufficiency  of  knowledge 
and  narrow  conceptions  u|ion  both  sides  have  often  enough  led  to  severe 
strife.  The  first  attempts  of  naturalists  to  engage  in  the  solution  of 
historical  problems  from  their  point  of  view,  and  of  historians — I  recall 
here  above  all  Buckle— to  make  use  of  natural  history  teachings  in  his- 
torical research,  did  not  torn  out  well,  and  on  that  accouEit  could 
scarcely  contribute  toward  an  intellectual  intercourse  between  the  two 
"camps,"  as  they  were  referreil  to  fre«iuently  in  those  times  of  strife. 
It  happened  more  frequently  that  these  ellorts  suffered  a  severe  rejec- 
tion. So  the  saying  was:  "With  the  knife  of  the  physiologist  one  may 
not  cultivate  the  hafd  soil  of  history,  but  to  that  end  is  needed  ihe 
strong  plow  of  the  historian."  Or,  an  eminent  historian  relates  that  it 
had  been  made  clear  to  him  that  history  could  not  ]>ermit  itself  to  be 
molested  by  Darwin  and  his  associates. 

An  eminent  historiciil  investigator  who  once  occupied  this  place  of 
honor  published  very  recently  a  work  on  genealogy.  This,  tlie  author 
himself  said,  built  the  bridge  between  the  historical  and  the  natural 
sciences.  In  this  work  the  eflbrt  is  made  t(»  present  systematically 
genealogy  as  learning  in  all  ils  various  relations  to  historical,  social, 
politi sal,  judicial,  and  natural  science  questions. 

The  animal  i»liysiologists  as  well  as  those  of  botany  have  busied 
tbemselves  not  a  little  with  the  question  of  the  determination  of  sex, 
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bnt  tbey  Uave  considered  tliia  i|oestioii  from  tbe  ontogenetic  staudiwiiit, 
if  1  may  so  expresa  it;  tliey  have  simply  asked,  "What  conditious  of 
the  pareuts  and  what  influeuceB  upon  them  lead  directly  to  male  or  to 
female  progeny  T  In  theabove-meutioned  work  on  genealogy  the  qaea- 
tion  is  philogenetically  treated,  if  1  may  thus  again  express  it.  The 
atttbor  rtuses  the  queetiou,  namely,  whether  inheritance  is  not  of  sig- 
Dificauce  in  tbe  determination  of  sex;  whether,  to  express  it  plainly, 
certain  fathers  or  uiotbers,  because  of  prominent  deep-rooted  peculiari- 
ties, are  not  destined  to  produce  eithei-  wholly  or  cbietiy  either  male 
or  female  oS'spriug. 

It  is  no  idle  fancy  which  our  historian  has  brought  forward  for  tbe 
statement  and  proof  of  this  question ;  on  the  contrary,  with  astonish- 
ment one  sees  by  an  examination  into  this  work  on  genealogy  bow  the 
author  has  gone  into  the  finest  natural  science  problems  of  inheritance, 
into  tbe  subtilest  pbenomena  accompanying  creation  and  tbe  beginning 
of  sex,  in  order  by  thas  bringing  forward  in  support  all  available 
knowledge  to  give  the  greater  value  to  his  work. 

Tbe  genealogical  method  here  brought  into  use  by  the  author  is 
worthy  the  high  consideration  of  biologists.  He  studied  the  genealog- 
ical history  of  numerous  families  of  the  nobility  and  found  as  a  rule 
that  iu  one,  male,  iu  anotbei,  female,  descendants  so  predominate  that 
the  tendency  toward  inheritance  of  sex  within  a  family  can  scarcely  be 
called  in  question. 

For  further  biological  studies  the  following  discovery  resulting  from 
genealogical  Investigations  ought  to  be  of  sigaificauce;  That  in  the 
human  family  the  male  element  is  of  more  weight  in  the  formation  of 
sex  than  the  female. 

Similarly  other  branches  of  knowledge  that  stand  as  aids  to  history 
e.g.,  diplomacy  and  paleography,  the  same  is  true  also  of  arcbeeology, 
have  come  to  hold  certain  relations  to  the  natural  sciences.  The  study 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  olil  documents,  of  the  substance  written 
upon  and  tbe  materia!  used  in  writing,  was  undertaken  earlier  by  tbe 
historians  themselves.  Sow,  microscopists  of  various  special  fields, 
foremost  among  them  plant  physiologists,  have  taken  up  this  task;  they 
cleared  away  old  errors  like  the  charta  bombyciua  (paper  made  of  cotton 
which  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  that  made  of  rags),  the  charta  cor- 
ticina  which  proved  to  be  papyrus,  and  many  others,  and  traced  tbe 
cloth  or  rag  paper,  so  im|)ortant  to  civilization,  back  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury of  our  era;  whereas  the  historians  could  tnice  it  only  to  tbe  four- 
teenth century,  and  show  that  this  paper  was  first  invented  neither  by 
the  Germans  uor  by  tbe  Italians,  but  was  due  to  tbe  oft  illustrated 
inventive  genius  of  the  Arabs.  Thus  the  history  of  paper  was  placed 
by  the  skillful  work  of  plant  physiology  upon  a  new  basis  whose  cer- 
tainty, tested  by  tbe  historical  researches  of  the  foremost  historical  and 
linguistic  students,  has  met  with  fullest  acknowledgment. 

Plant  x>hyaiology  also  rendered  active  assistance  iu  tbe  coustmcdon 
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of  a  DOt  nnimportaDt  bit  of  tUe  history  of  civilization.  In  this  direc- 
tion, meauTliile,  there  had  appeared  early  botanical  contribution  a.  For 
inatance,  I  would  recall  that  a  professor  of  botauy  iu  onr  university, 
my  ever-remembered  teacher,  FraiiK  Unger,  renowned  a«  a  plant  physi- 
ologist, submitted  important  contributions  toward  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  the  various  cultivated  grains  and  other  cultivated  plants  of 
importance  to  mankind  during  his  botanical  iucursions  into  the  field  of 
the  history  of  civilization. 

In  this  very  territory  of  the  history  of  civilization  the  most  widely 
differing  branches  of  mental  and  natural  science  become  associated. 
For  example,  by  such  associated  investigation  was  demonstrated  the 
distribution  of  the  most  im|>ortaut  cultivated  plants  from  Asia  to 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  fl-om  here  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  origin  of  wheat  is  lost  in  tradition;  the  Greeks  considered  it  as 
a  gift  from  Ceres,  the  Egyptians  as  one  f^om  Isis.  Neither  from  the 
historical  nor  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view  ia  there  any  indication 
as  to  the  origin  of  wheat.  But  the  physiological  character  of  this 
cereal  shows  that  its  original  home  must  have  been  in  the  Steppes. 

Again,  the  native  habitat  of  barley  is  shrouded  iu  darkness.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  on  lii]guistic  grounds,  the  native  habitat  of  rye — 
which,  like  wheat  and  barley,  is  one  of  the  Steppe  grasses — is  to  be 
soaght  between  the  Alps  and  the  Black  ^ea. 

The  distribution  of  many  of  the  more  valuable  species  of  fruits  from 
western  Asia  through  Italy  to  us  has  been  confirmed  on  historical,  lin- 
guistic, and  natural  science  grounds.  The  home  of  the  peach  (peraica) 
lies  in  Asia,  perhaps,  as  the  name  signifies,  in  Persia.'  In  the  days  of 
the  Roman  republic  the  peach  was  unknown,  and  is  first  mentioned  in 
writings  of  the  first  century  of  the  empire.  The  culture  of  the  peach 
tree  in  Italy  was  begun  and  prosecuted  by  slaves  and  freedmen  ftom 
western  Asia,  who,  moreover,  established  the  famous  finit-caltare  of  the 
Romans. 

Likewise  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  spread  from  Italy  over  Europe, 
aa  the  names  of  many  vegetables  show ;  for  example,  the  name  "  kohl" 
for  our  commonest  vegetable  (cabbage)  is  taken  from  the  Latin  word 
caulis.* 

Plant  physiology,  like  every  science,  whether  it  be  only  through  bring- 
ing forward  explanatory  figures  or  through  systematic  contribution,  has 
stepped  into  association  with  philosophy.  The  attempt  to  gain  a  con- 
ception of  the  molecular  or  micellar  structure  nf  the  make-up  of  cells,  or 
through  direct  observation  to  disclose  the  ultimate  life  nuitof  the  plant 
through  known  facts,  belongs,  iis  does  the  origin  of  invisible  atoms  and 
molecules,  in  the  region  of  metaphysics;  that  is,  they  are  within  the 
province  of  philosophy. 


1  According  to  Bubsu  tbe  paacb  tiee  grows  wild  in  tlie  Pfireiiui  provinoe  of  Ghilsn. 
■Certain  varietioa  of  "  kohl"  (cabbage)  (e.  g.,  tbo  vorviol)  arc  railed  in  lower  Ana- 
triaa  dialect  "  kauli,"  whidi  oorrespouila  more  ueailjr  to  the  Latin  item. .,  . 
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Perbaps  I  shall  oot  be  itccuaed  of  goinf;  too  far  if,  flually,  I  consider 
a  moment  tbe  somewhat  phantasmically  spun  threadij  which  bind  plant 
physiology  with  psychology.  I  liuve  iu  mind  that  work  of  Fecbuer, 
the  fouuder  of  psycbopbysica,  published  in  the  stormy  year  of  1848, 
a  book  written  with  the  teaderest  humau  sympathy.  It  bad  beeu  for- 
merly thought  that  pUuta  were  incapable  of  locomotion,  and  on  that 
basis  were  distinguished  from  aoimuls.  This  view  was  refuted  by  tbe 
same  faj;ts  which  destroyed  the  longheld  opinion  as  to  the  insensi- 
bility of  plants.  Now,  the  last  year  has  brought  valuable  explanations 
of  the  power  of  sensation  in  plants,  and  many  fancies  of  Fechner's  as 
to  the  sensibility  of  plants  have  beeu  transformed  into  scientifically 
grounded  views.  The  reception  and  conduction  of  stimuli  and  response 
to  them,  as  iu  tbe  uerrons  system  of  animals,  have  been  demonstrated, 
altboagb  these  organisms  have  no  nerves,  but,  as  Fechuer  said,  fuuc- 
tion  often  ss  if  they  had  nerves.  If,  now,  plants  possess  a  soul  in  the 
sense  employed  by  modern  psychology,  then  intimacy  with  the  life  of 
plants  would  ofi'er  the  psychologists  umch  support  in  testing  the  psy- 
chical functions  from  the  standi>oiut  of  tbe  unity  of  all  organized 
beibgs,  and  tbe  more  exact  separation  of  these  itsycbic  functions  from 
other  life  functions. 

I  hasten  to  the  close,  and  must  leave  unconsidered  many  important 
relations  of  plant  physiology  to  the  other  sciences.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned tbe  etiulies  upon  tbe  aduptation  of  flowers  t^i  insects,  and  vice 
versa,  resulting  in  fruit  production  iu  the  former— studies  which  call 
into  existence  a  new  borderland  between  zoology  and  plant  physiology. 
I  omitted  also  to  mention  the  physiological  elements  in  plant  geography, 
alao  tbe  great  assistance  which  matbematicH  has  rendered  our  science, 
and  must  likewise  pass  over  much  besides. 

I  have  been  able  to  trace  only  in  a  few  characteristic  examples  the 
results  which  issue  from  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  plant  phys- 
iology to  the  other  sciences.  Essentially  my  whole  treatment  of  the 
subject  bas  been  merely  an  example,  for  whatever  holds  true  in  my 
specialty  holds  true  likewise  in  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
namely,  the  very  intimate  union  of  each  with  other,  often  widely  sep- 
arateil,  branches  of  learning — a  uniou  which,  with  tbe  progress  of 
research,  assumes  constantly  greater  power. 

Tbe  relation  of  the  iudi  vidnal  branches  of  science  to  each  other  proves 
to  be  BO  complicated,  as  is  clear  from  the  examples  cited,  that  we  may 
well  conceive  how  all  attemi>ts  must  be  frustrated  which,  from  Bacon 
to  d'Aleuibert  and  from  tbe  encyclopedists  to  the  present  time,  had 
for  their  object  a  classiticaliou  of  the  sciences.  One  can  not  parcel  oEf 
the  sciences  like  a  building  plot.  Weourselves  have  drawn  the  division 
lines  between  the  individual  sciences,  compelled  by  the  limitations  of 
onrbuman  mind,  which  necessitates  us  to  make  a  division  of  labor.  But 
with  onr  advances  these  boundaries  disappear;  the  individual  studies, 
often  inimically  opposed,  unite  into  a  single  whole.    Thus  scieatw 
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seems  to  be  one  great  totality  whose  parts  are  in  I'eciprocal  relation  and 
mutual  interaction,  like  tbe  organs  of  a  living  organism.  I  woald  like  to 
consider  the  unity  of  science  under  tbe  figure  of  a  tree  of  life  which 
grows  upward  from  the  earth  from  which  one  part  takes  it^  power  and 
natriment  and  in  which  it  finds  its  sapport.  The  parts  of  this  tree — 
roots,  stom,  branches,  and  whatever  they  may  all  be  called — appear  to 
us  externally  different,  but  within  they  belong  together;  they  stand 
among  each  other  coutinnally  in  helpful  interaction.  As  the  organs, 
so  are  tbe  tissues  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  not  one  of  the  millions  of 
cells  in  a  tree  is  witbont  purpose,  and  if  each  cell  does  not  stand  lii 
fast  relation  to  all  others,  how  also  need  not  each  single  scientific  ques- 
tion be  related  to  all  othersf  This  can  as  little  destroy  the  unity  of 
science  as  the  unity  of  organic  strnctnre  of  a  trt©  can  be  destroyed 
by  tbe  fact  that  each  cell  does  not  stand  iu  mutual  relation  with  every 
other  oell. 

Wouderingly  we  see  this  tree  of  science  develop  and  broaden  oat; 
but  for  this  provision  is  made,  namely,  that  this  tree  shall  not  grow 
even  into  the  heavens. 

After  thousands  of  years  of  seeking  and  groping,  mankind  has  finally 
discovered  how  he  may  reach  high  aims  of  knowledge  in  spito  of  the 
limitations  of  his  mind,  by  the  often  slow  and  heavily  progressing  induc- 
tive method,  and  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  first  leads 
to  division,  but  after  a  rich  harvest  binds  all  together.  It  becomes 
even  clearer  that  the  synthetical  mental  work,  Dowing  out  of  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  division  of  labor,  must  lead  to  even  greater  conceptions,  and 
that  the  number  of  men  must  be  even  greater  who,  raising  themselves 
above  tbe  level  of  specialists,  will  be  investigators  in  the  best  sense  of 
tbe  word. 

Held  in  bounds  by  the  exact  natnnt  of  its  work,  science  strides  for- 
ward, ever  attaining  more  and  more  of  what  is  seemingly  unattaiuabte 
to  the  human  mind,  and  likewise  ever  more  clearly  recognizing  the 
unattainable  as  unattainable.  Indeed,  more  and  more  we  come  face  to 
face  with  tbe  limits  of  our  knowledge.  To  tbe  Grecian  thinkers  it 
seemed  a  play  that  allowed  thelivingtospringoutof  the  lifeless,  plants 
or  animals  from  slime  or  damp  earth.  But  the  inductive  niethotl  baa 
led  us  thus  far  to  know  that,  so  far  as  observation  can  go,  the  living 
can  arise  only  from  the  living.  Even  the  smallest  known  living  beings, 
tbe  bacteria,  do  not  come  into  being  parentless,  iis  not  long  since  the 
last  notes  of  retreat  of  the  defense  of  spontaneous  generation  declared. 
In  the  organism  itself,  all  that  is  living  proceeds  only  out  of  the  living — 
tbe  cell  from  a  cell,  the  nucleus  from  a  nucleus — and  the  smallest  plastid 
lying  on  the  very  border  of  microscopic  observation  proceeds  from  its 
like.  Tbe  possibility  enlarged  upon  by  many  iiatoralists,  that  in  tbe 
organism  living  constituents  can  arise  spontaneously,  is  only  a  reaction 
of  the  old  doctrine  of  spoDtaneoos  generation ;  for,  so  &r  as  investiga- 
tion shows,  there  can  rise  within  the  organism  organized  substance 
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ouly  oot  of  tbe  organized.  So  tbat  growth  of  organisms  appears  to  na 
only  a  mnltiplicatioii  of  what  is  already  at  hand. 

Tbe  progresB  of  research  has  reduced  to  iiaaght  all  the  facts  that 
pointed  toward  epontaneons  generation,  and  so  we  find  oorselTes  doly 
forced  to  turn  away  ftxim  spontaneous  geueratios  and  to  regard  tbe 
living  BubBtance  as  given,  just  as  the  physicist  regards  matter,  and 
takes  no  further  thought  as  to  tbe  question  of  its  origin.  The  most 
exact  research,  even  in  tbe  domain  of  matter,  has  led  to  impassable 
boundaries,  and  the  old  riddles  of  the  world  and  all  its  beings  remain 
unsolved  iu  spite  of  all  progress,  and  we  know,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  the  thinkers  of  earlier  science  epochs,  tbat  their  solution  lies  beyond 
tbe  power  of  the  humau  mind.  They  remain  as  unsolvable  to  the 
greatest  philosopher  as'well  as  to  the  simplest  understanding.  Other 
faculties  of  the  mind  than  those  busied  in  the  sober  pursuit  of  science 
may  undertake  to  show  a  tangible  relation  between  eternity  and  oar 
own  insignificance. 

The  mind  of  tbe  most  learned,  free  from  the  shadow  of  its  own  great- 
ness, bows  with  the  spirit  of  a  child  before  the  nnknowable,  before  that 
sonrce  of  all  Being  which  the  greatest  German  poet  has  thus  designated : 

"     *     '     *    der  sioh  Belbat  erBchuf 
Von  Ewigkflit  in  Bchaffendem  Bemf, 
'     *     *    der  den  Olanben  Hohaffl 
Vertraaen,  Liebe,  Tbiitigkeit  nnd  Enft." 
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PITHECANTHROPUS  EEE0TU8— A  FOBM  ^BOM   THE 
ANCESTRAL   STOCK  OP   MANKIND.' 


By  EuatiNE  Dubois. 


The  foasil  remains  npon  which  I  have  foanded  this  new  species  con- 
sist of  a  calvarium,  or  akallcap,  two  upper  molars,  and  a  femur.  With 
the  exception  of  one  tooth,  the  second  upper  molar  on  the  left  side,  they 
have  already  been  described  by  me  in  a  paper  published  in  Batavia  in 
1894.*    It  now  seems  desirable  ta  give  some  special  details. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  anatomists  and 
zoologists  hold  diametrically  opposite  views  regarding  the  significance 
of  these  remains.  For  instance,  as  to  the  skull,  a  few  have  believed 
that  it  is  haman,  although  of  much  more  ape-like  appearance  than 
hitherto  known,  while  others  have  considered  it  the  skull  of  an  ape  far 
more  human  in  character  than  any  previously  discovered.  It  is  remark- 
able that  only  a  few  have  believed  in  a  third  possibility,  intermediate 
between  these  two  views,  viz,  that  we  have  before  ns  here  a  transition 
form  between  apes  and  men  that  is  neither  man  nor  ape.  Recently 
this  intermediate  view  has  made  quite  significant  progress,  and  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  have  accepted  it.  As  to  the  antbropists  and  pithe- 
cists,  as  the  upholders  of  the  extreme  views  may  be  called,  the  former 
find  their  fossil  Java  man  more  ape  like  than  they  at  first  did,  while 
the  latter  have  placed  their  most  anthropoid  of  apes  still  a  few  steps 
higher  on  the  ladder  of  ascent  toward  man.  These  views  now  tend  to 
ooincide  still  more,  because  in  the  meantime  it  has  been  possible  to  test 
them  by  an  exhibition  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  give  further  particalars,  especially  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  remains  were  found. 

For  the  proper  interpretation  of  these  osseous  remains  the  circum- 
stances nnder  which  they  were  found  is  quit>e  as  important  a  factor  as 
the  auatomical  considerations.  I  will  therefore  first  give  some  partic- 
nlars  regarding  their  situation  when  discovered. 

Near  the  remains  that  are  the  subject  of  this  paper  I  have  collected  in 

'  Part  of  a  paper  Mad  before  the  Berlin  Antbropolugioal  Society  on  the  14tb  of 
Deoember,  1896.    Translated  from  the  Anatoiniacber  Aazeiger,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  1-22. 

'  Pitiiecauthropns  erectns,  eine  menachenahnliobe  IlbergangsfoTin  aus  Java.  Bato- 
Tift  Londeadmckeni,  1891. 
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Java,  at  Trinil,  id  the  ygawa  district  of  tbe  Madinu  Besidency,  a  great 
nnmber  of  fossil  skeletal  parts  of  other  vertebrate  animals  belonging  to 
the  same  species  as  tliose  fouud  by  me  dnriug  five  years  of  researches 
at  many  other  places  in  the  same  strata,  which  lie  exposed  over  some 
bnndreds  of  sqnare  kilometers.  To  jndge  from  the  uplifting  which 
these  strata  have  uodergooe,  iu  the  course  of  which  they  have  all  been 
tilted  (iit  Trinil  about  5  degrees  south),  and  also  from  other  geological 
evidence,  they  are  older  than  the  Pleistocene,  apparently  older  than  the 
early  Pliocene.    They  are  of  a  ttnviatile  character,  and  lie,  more  than 


350  meters  thick,  uuconformiibly,  upon  marine  strata,  which  K.  Martin, 
iu  Leyden,  has  determined  as  Pliocene. 

According  to  the  fauim,  also,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  study  it 
up  to  this  time,  it  is  higblypmbable  that  the  strata  are  early  Plioceoe. 
This  fauna  is  very  »<imilar  to  the  fossil  vertebrate  fanua  of  western 
India,  but  appears  to  be  yoini(;er  than  the  Siwalik  fauua  of  tbe  early 
Miocene  or  later  Pliocene  and  somewhiit  older  than  the  fauna  of  Nar-  - 
bada.  which  has  been  placed  in  the  earliest  Pleistocene. 

At  tbe  place  where  tbe  remains  were  discovered  at  Trinil  the  strata, 
everywhere  composed  of  volcanic  tufa,  lie  exposed  in  the  cliff-like  decUv- 
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ity  of  the  bank  of  a  river  of  considerable  size,  tlie  Bengawan,  or  Solo. 
They  usually  consist  here  of  a  sandstoue  of  slight  consiatfiucy  which,  in 
its  deeper  layers,  at  aboat  the  level  of  the  river  during  the  dry  season, 
Itecomeg  coarser  and  coarser  as  more  and  more  lapilli  or  volcanic 
stones  form  part  of  its  composition.  The  bonus  are  found  throughont 
tlie  entire  thickness  of  the  sandstone  strata,  being  very  nnmeroue  in 
the  lower  half,  and  most  so  in  ihe  stratum,  abont  1  meter  thick,  iu 
which  the  lapilli  are  found.  In  the  conglomerate  which  lies  under  this 
I  found  but  few,  and  none  at  all  in  the  subjacent  argillaceoua  layer. 

The  four  fragments  of  the  skeleton  iif  Pithecanthropus  were  foand  in 
di&^rent  years,  because,  on  account  of  the  rise  iu  the  river  during  every 
rainy  season,  the  excavations  were  necessarily  suspended  and  could  not 
be  resumed  until  the  next  dry  season.  Besides,  in  the  same  working 
season  one  fragment  was  found  later  than  the  other,  because  the  stone 
bad  to  be  removed  cautiously  in  layers  and  by  marked-off  areas. 
'  The  four  fragments  were,  however,  found  at  exactly  the  same  level  in 
the  entirely  iiiitoncbed  lapilli  stratum  (6g.  1).  Tbey  were  therefore 
depoHited  at  tlie  same  time;  that  is  to  say,  tbey  are  of  the  same  age. 
The  teeth  were  distant  from  the  skull  from  1  to,  at  most,  3  meters;  the 
femur  was  15  meters  away.  The  quite  sharp  relief  of  their  surface  does 
not  supiwrt  the  theory  that  tliey  have  been  washed  out  from  some  older 
lajer  and  then  embedded  for  a  second  time.  They  werefouiid  at  the  place 
of  their  original  deposit.  Besides  tbey  all  show  exactly  the  same  stateof 
preservation  and  of  petrefaction  as  do  all  other  bones  that  have  been 
taken  from  this  particular  stratum  at  Trinil.'  Their  specific  gravity 
(sp.  gr.  of  compact  ttssue=2.456)  is  much  greater  than  that  of  unpetri- 
fled  bones  (sp.  gr.  of  compaftt  tiBsne=1.930).  The  femur  weighs  1  kilo- 
gram, therefore  considerably  more  than  double  the  weight  of  a  recent 
human  femur  of  the  same  size;  the  medullary  cavity  is  partlj  filled 
with  a  stony  mass.  The  eroded  upper  surface  which  the  skullcap  and 
not  the  femur  shows  occurred  in  the  bed  where  it  was  found,  appear- 
ing on  many  bones  excavated  near  the  skullcap,  and  is  caused  by 
infiltration  of  water  through  the  cliff  at  that  place. 

Associated  with  these  bones  I  also  found  very  numerous  remains  of 
a  small  axis  like  species  of  (7ertiu«,  frequently,  also,  the  remains  of 
Stegodon.  Farther  away  were  found  BE(6aIi(s,apparentlyideBtTcal  with 
the  Siwalik  species,  Leptobos,  Boaelaphua,  Rhinoceros,  Felis,  Sus, 
HyoMa,  that  nil  appear  to  he  of  new  species.  Of  si>ecies  found  in 
other  situations  of  the  .same  stratum  t  will  mention  a  gigantic  Manis, 
more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the  existing  Javanese  species;  a 
Hippopotamus,  belonging  to  the  same  subspecies,  Hexaprotodon,  as  the 
forms  firom  the  Siwalik  and  Narbada  strata  of  western  India. 

Upon  the  evidenceof  these  remains  I  determined  that  the  four  skeletal 

■The  color  of  the  femur  is  also  uf  the  sanie  chocolate  brown  aa  tbiit  nf  tlie  osl- 
TBiiuin.  The  latter  appears  to  be  somewhat  different  becanse  it  has  buen  prepared 
with  vamisb  fot  taking  a  caat. 
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fragmenta  were  ofexactly  the  same  age,an(l  very  probably  early  Pliocene. 
Furtber,  these  remains,  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  investiga- 
tion of  the  skeletar  fragments,  have  firmly  convinced  me  that  these 
fragmeiits  are  all  parts  of  one  and  the  same  skeleton.  The  total  resnlt 
of  tbeidiscassion  of  these  fragments  that  has  been  carried  on  by  many 
eminent  anatomists  in  no  way  contradicts  this  conclusion;  on  the  con- 
ti'ary.it  raises  the  presumption  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they 
do  not  belong  together. 

A  Sew  abatomists  hold  that  the  fragments  are  parts  of  a  human  skel- 
eton ;  according  to  otiiers  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  tbey  belonged  to 
individuals  of  the  same  race.  Others,  again,  consider  the  femnr  to  be 
qtiite.hamaii,  while  they  thiuk  that  the  skullcap  and  the  teeth  most 
have  belonged  to  the  most  anthropoid  of  all  anthropoid  apes,  A  few 
anatomists,  however,  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  a  femur  entirely 
human  in  character  might  nevertheless  belong  to  the  same  individual 
as  this  ape-likeskull,  because  a  similar  fuTiction  would  entail  a  similar 
form.  Besides,  this  femur  has  certain  peculiarities  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  n  single  one  of  some  hundreds  of  thigh  bones,  so 
that  it  is  not  human  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 

If  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  skullcap  i^  that  of  an  ape,  and,  indeed, 
as  must  be  acknowledged,  that  of  the  most  man-like  of  all,  but  that 
the  femur  is  that  of  a  man,  then  both  of  these  fragments  must  have 
been  deposited  at  the  same  time  in  what  was  very  probably  an  early 
Tertiary  bed.  We  would  then  have  in  this  case  two  specially  impor- 
tant, but  wholly  unknown,  closely  related  forms  found  together.  Now, 
on  the  one  hand,  human  bones  have  never  been  recognized  below  the 
Middle  Pleistocene,  mnch  less  as  low  as  the  Tertiary,  and,  on  the  other, 
but  few  remains  of  apes  have  been  found,  and  these  are  much  smaller, 
more^igniticant,  ftnd  by  no  means  as  human  in  character  as  the  skull- 
cap in  <^uestion.  There  is  therefore  little  probability  that  this  view  is 
correct.  The  view  that  these  fragments  were  derived  fiom  different 
litdividnala  of  one  and  the  same  race  has  also  very  little  to  support  it 
Alter  explorations  which  have  been  extended  for  five  years  over  hun- 
dreds of  square  kilometers  of  eximsed  strata  more  than  350  meters 
thick  and  containing  everywhere  a  numerous  and  homogeneous  fauna, 
I  have  found,  with  but  one  possible  exception,  nothing  which  could  be 
referred  to  this  or  any  similar  race. 

According  to  all  paleontological  experience,  the  parts  must  have 
belonged  to  a  single  skeleton  in  case  their  anatomical  coatigura- 
tion  does  not  contradict  such  unity  of  origin.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
case.  Tbe  considerations  advanced  by  many  anatomists  on  this  subject 
lead,  when  taken  together,  realty  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  tJie 
fragments  were  derived  from  one  individual.  The  more  I  myself  have 
studieil  these  fragments  the  more  flrmly  I  have  been  convinced  of  this 
unity  of  origin;  and  at  tUt^  same  time  it  has  become  ever  clearer  to  me 
that  they  are  really  parts  of  a  form  intermetliate  between  men  and  apes, 
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which  was  the  ancestral  stock  froui  which  man  was  derive<1.  They  all 
show,  though  in  somewhat  different  degree,  iiitermiDgled  human  and 
ftpe-iike  characters. 

I.— THE  SKULLCAP. 

In  the  form  of  the  skullcap  similitude  Ut  that  of  the  ape  is  undoubt- 
edly itredomiuaat.  Never  yet  has  there  been  seen  so  flat  and  low  a 
faaman  skull,  never  yet,  outside  of  the  true  apes,  has  so  strong  a  projec- 
tion of  the  orbital  region  been  found.  The  skulls  of  Neanderthal  and 
Spy  and  all  microcephalic  sknlls  are  more  highly  vaulted,  especially  in 
the  parietal  region  j  the  ratio  between  the  central  portion  of  the  skall 
aud  tbe  orbital  part  lying  in  front  of  the  temporal  fossa  is  quite  the 
same  as  in  the  apes,  differing  widely  iVom  that  of  the  lowest  human 
skulls,  even  that  of  Neanderthal  and  those  of  microcephali,  Virchow 
has  referred  especially  to  this.  It  can  be  seen  only  on  the  leftside,  the 
right  having  snifered  a  notable  loss  of  substance.  Tbepartof  tbe  wall 
of  the  orbit  that  lies  in  front  of  the  deepest  portion  of  the  temporal  fossa 
and  belongs  to  the  zygomatic  process  (external  lingular  process)  of  the 
frontal  bone  is,  in  itfiantero-i>osterior  dimension,  about  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  the  most  ape-like  human  skulls.  Furclier,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  a  human  skull  so  strongly  developed  a  (ojm«  occipitalis  trans- 
versus  as  that  of  the  Javanese  skull,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  squama 
temporalis  of  that  specimen  retreats  outwardly,  a^  it  does  in  the  apes. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  are 
aware  that  there  has  never  existed  regarding  it  such  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  its  man  or  ape-like  qualities  as  has  arisen  concerning  the 
Pithecanthropus.  The  two  opposed  views  in  that  case  were:  Ape-like 
man  or  diseased  man ;  the  native  of  the  Neanderthal  has  from  the  very 
first  always  been  considered  as  an  ondoubted,  real  man.  The  human 
character  of  tbe  Pithecanthrojtus  is,  however,  very  questionable.  Tbe 
skull  of  t  he  gibbon  almost  doubled  in  size  would  not  be  very  difiTerent 
fr.^'n  i'  i'--  r;xtei'iial  ap|iearauce, 

ItM  I'Oiisiderably  greater  sixe  constitutes  a  significant  difference 
lH:tw«^<.-i'  ii  and  all  other  skulls  of  ai>es.  In  the  length  and  breadth 
iiii';i>iin;'  ints  of  Ihe  skull  tbe  chimpanzee  is  exactly  a  mean  between 
it  nnu  the  largest  gibbon.  Its  cnniial  capacity  I  estimiiteil  iu  my 
above  mentioned  description,  according  to  a  comparison  of  the  external 
lineal  dimensions,  ns  about  I,OO0  c.  cm.  Estimating  now  npon  a  more 
recent  comparison  of  the  internal  linear  dimensions  with  those  of  gib- 
bous' skulls  makes  it  but  little  more  than  900  c.  cm.'  A  capac  ty  of 
900  c.  cm.  is,  however,  far  alK>ve  anything  we  know  iu  tbe  skull  of  apes. 
The  largest  skulls  of  anthropoid  apes  have,  on  the  average,  no  greater 
capacity  than  about  500  c.  cm.,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  have 
been  found  to  attain  the  capacity  of  GOO  c.  cm. 

'KeaiileB  (be  lUDthoil  of  tMttimatiiig  tbe  p:h]iiicjt,v  which  I  detailed  in  m;  last 
deBcriptioD,  ami  which  I  again  upjilietl  alter  removing  the  aitlceoua  uiatt«i  from  the 
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Disregarding  this,  some  believe  that  the  sknll  may  have  belonged  to 
a  tme  ape.  If  tee  shonld  imagtne  the  sknll  of  Hylobates  agilis  to  have 
Bomewhat  more  tliaii  doubled  its  mass,  we  should  have  a  sUall  of  a 
Bimilar  gi'eat  ape.  But  if  in  actual  fact  a  Hylobates  had  reached  such 
a  Bizc,  it  is  quite  certain  that  liis  cranial  capacity  would  not  have  in- 
crensed  in  the  snmc  degree,  for  we  continaally  find  in  the  moat  diverse 
families  that  Inrge  animals  have  relatively  smaller  brains  than  smaller 
allied  species.  For  example,  the  dwarf  antelo[)e  {Kanotragua  pgg- 
mtrna)  has  iu  proportion  to  its  bodily  weight  more  than  four  times  as 
much  brain  as  the  Beisa  antelope.'  The  smaller  lower  apes  very  macb 
siirpa!i8  til  this  respect  the  large  anthropoid  apes,  and  the  gibbons 
pos^ss,  in  proportion  to  th^ir  bodily  weight,  at  least  twiee  as  much 
braii'iTis  the  great  anthropoids.^ 

'  Snch  an  imaginary  gigantic  Hylobates  wonld  be  about  as  tall  as  a 
man  and  about  as  heavy  as  the  great  anthropoids.  Its  cranial  capacity 
would  therefore  not  exceed  some  500  c.  cm.  But  this  is  only  a  little 
more  than  that  of  PithecJinthropus.  A  true  ape  with  a  capacity  of  900 
c.  cm.,  must,  on  the' contrary,  be  a  giant  besides  which  the  largest 
gorillas  would  be  dwarfs.    Even  if  the  bodily  size  increased  ouly  in 

covity  of  the  skullcap  «o  that  I  could  compare  tlie  dimensiona  of  the  cranial  cavi- 
ties, two  other  motliods  were  also  used  l>y  me,  aa  folloira: 

A.  (1)  The  t'xternal  volume  of  a  skullcap  above  il  plane  pasted  HymmetricAlly- 
through  the  glubell.'T  aud  the  t-xteniul  occipital  protiibernuco  was  detenniiied. 
(3)  Its  Biirfaci.'  wns  foifod  by  weigliiog  a  tio-foil  covering  that  bad  beeti  spread  over 
it.  (3{  Its  iDteriial  capacity  wns  approximately  deterniiucd  by  deducting  tram  the 
value  found  under  (I)  tlie  product  of, the  surface  found  uoder  (2)  nith  the  mediam 
thirbiieaa  of  tbo  sliull  pliiH  tin-  volume  of  the  froDtiil  sinasee.  From  the  result  tbos 
obtuiued  (540  ■'.  cm.)  tlie  cajiacity  of  the  entire  Pithecanthropus  sknll  was  entab- 
]ir.bi;dby  (I)  compariiij;  with  it  "knlls  of  Hylobatca  of  as  similar  bnild  aa  possible, 
whose  ukallcttp  ciipacity  and  total  crauial  capacity  has  been  deteiTDiDed  by  direct 


I).  After  the  siiiceoiiH  matter  bad  been  for  tbe  most  part  removed  from  the  skullcap, 
this  was  also  directly  measured  by  lilting  it  up  to  the  above-mentioned  plane  with 
mustard  Hei-d  aud  adding  to  tljis  I'olume  the  estimated  volume  of  tbe  siliceous  mat- 
ter vet  rcniuiiiiii;;.  I  found  that  tlie  above-nieiiti lined  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
'  Hkiiilciip  inc:ienred  about  .'t'lO  c.  cm.  The  raat  of  the  cavity  of  tbe  Neanderthal  skall 
token  to  Ibe  name  plane  measures  W)  c.  cm. 

It  In  well  known  that  Huxluy  eiitimatud  the  entire  capacity  of  the  Neandertbal 
sknll  at  l.'23ii  a.  tm.  The  ratio  of  tlic  capacity  of  the  sknllcap  to  that  of  the  entire 
■kull  is.  tbei'ufcjrc,  :t:5.  In  a  skull  of  I  he  Hylobates  agilis,  which,  though  only  half 
the  hIxc,  strikin<;ly  resi-nibles  that  of  Pithccan  thro  pus,  I  lind  tbe  same  ratio. 

Acconliug  to  all  Ihiwe  methods,  the  total  cranial  capai-ity  of  tbe  Pitheoanthropna 
skull  In  found  to  bo  OdO  c.  cm.,  or  souiewhnt  more.  The  difference  between  tbii  and 
my  earlier  I'stiniiites  (comiiaro  also  tbe  Vcrhaudl.  der  Berliucr  Geaellachaft  flir 
Antliropolo^'io,  li'U^,  p.  728)  ile|>ends  upon  thix,  that  iu  the  lirst  I  did  not  allow  suffl- 
ciently  fur  the  thiiknessof  the  nkull  (it  is  about  6  mm,),  and  secondly  I  oould  not 
directly  oompaie  the  cavity  of  tbe  sknllcop. 

'  According;  to  Max  W'olier,  WaarnBiningcii  over  lipt  herseiiceu-icbt  van  zoogdler- 
nen.     UijilruKm  t^'t  dc  Dierknndi-,  Amsterdam,  ISNH.  p.  14. 

-{.'ompara  the  Hlatoments  of  Owi-n.  Comparative  Anatomy,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  143,  and 
M.  Weber,  Zoo).  Crgebnisse einer  IIolHciuNiederluudisch  Ost-Indien,  pp.  99,  100. 
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lo.  PlIh'eaMhnmHi  irfdm.  Diiboin,  Kkull  cup,  fnim  left  iiide.  aftir  a  phoioRrsph.    One-half  natural  fli». 
A.  Ai^r-ipopilheciu  troglodjilei.  Umella,  Ekull,  Iroiu  left  iddi^,  aftiT  a  phulograpb.    Two-thirde  nniiml  sti 
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•  the  same  ratio  as  the  cranial  capacity,  the  aoimal  would  have  a  bodj* 
almoBt  twic«  as  large  as  that  of  a  large  gorilla.  Bat  the  bodily  size 
iDcreasos  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  brain  and  the  cranial 
capacity,  so  that  it  may  be  aaeumed  that  the  size  of  an  anthropoid 
ape  having  a  cranial  capacity  of  900  c.  cm.  wonld  be  at  least  three  timeB 
as  large  as  that  of  a  large  gorilla;  that  is  to  say,  about  as  large  as  a 
pretty  large  horse.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  an  ape  like  that  leading 
the  tree  life  of  the  nimble  Hylobates. 

The  cerebral  portion  of  the  sknll  of  such  a  gigantic  ape  wonld,  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  be  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
gorilla.  This  relatively  small  cranial  cai>HuIe  would  have  all  the  provi- 
sions for  the  attachment  of  a  powerful  masticatory  apparatus  for  fhr- 
nishing  uourishmeut  to  the  gigantic  body,  such  as  is  shown'  by  the 
skull  of  a  gorilla,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  this  living 
gigantic  ape.  For  a  jaw  of  such  mighty  proportions,  which  wonld  be 
mach  larger  in  mass  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  skull,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  zygomatic  arch  mocfa  more  extensive  and  more  strongly 
vaulted  than  that  which  tlie  gorilla  possesses.  Upon  the  sknllcap 
there  would  have  been  formed  strong  bony  ridges  for  the  attachment 
of  the  temporal  muscles,  and  tbese  ridges  wonld  certainly  have  formed 
crests  in  the  middle  and  behind.  Tbe  orbital  rims  would  have  been 
raised  in  a  much  more  strilting  manner  tban  is  seen  in  the  gorillas' 
sknll,  and  the  impression  of  the  bestiality  of  such  a  gigantic  ape  would 
have  beeu  much  greater. 

We  see,  however,  nothing  of  this  in  this  fossil  sknll.  It  is  as  smooth, 
even,  and  destitute  of  crest  as  tbe  skull  of  an  ordinary  gibbou. 

The  skullcap,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  ape-like  appearance,  can  not 
have  belonged  to  an  ape,  becanse  in  its  excessive  capacity  it  is  dissim- 
ilar to  both  a  gibbon's  sknll  and  that  of  a  great  gorUIa. 

There  are,  however,  some  features  that  separate  this  skull  from  that 
of  the  apes  of  the  Old  World  and  ally  it  to  that  of  men.  These  con- 
cern the  occiput.  As  already  remarked  above,  there  is  a  peculiar  for- 
mation occasioned  by  the  abrupt  separation  ot  the  planum  nuchale  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  squama  occipitalis,  determined  by  the  torus  oeeip- 
itaiis  transcersm,  •nhich  is  certainly  a  pithecoid  featurej  compare  the 
inclination  of  the  planum  nuchaU  to  a  plane  formed  symmetrically 
through  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  glabella  and  of  the  external 
occipital  protuberance,  and  it  will  he  seen  that  in  this  respect  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  this  skull  and  those  of  all  the  apes  of  the 
Old  World.  The  most  diverse  species  of  the  latter  show  a  slighter 
variation  with  each  other  regarding  the  angle  between  the  nnchal 
plane  and  the  glabeilo-protuberautial  plane  than  is  shown  between 
them  and  tbe  fossil  skull.  Amoug  the  anthropoids  I  find  uot  more  than 
three  degrees  of  variation^  in  iSemnopitkecus  maurus  the  inclination  of 
the  nuchal  surface  is  4°  less,  and  in  Macacos  cgnomolgus  it  is  10°  less 
tban  the  minimum  among  the  anthropoids.    In  the   Java  skullcap, 
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IioweTer,  it  surpMseti  tbe  juaximam  of  anthropoids  by  18°,  beintf,  never- 
thelesB,  but  0°  below  the  Spy  sknll  No.  2,  and  abont  12°  below  the  usual 
angle  in  recent  hiynau  skulls. 

The  apes  of  the  New  World  are  in  this  respect  much  nearer  to  mau 
than  even  the  anthropoids.  lit  an  Ateles  beelzebutk,  for  example,  I  fiud 
the  ^Qgle  of  inclination  of  the  nuchal  surface  11°,  in  a  Cebus  niger  7° 
greater  than  the  maximum  of  anthropoids.  Indeed  many  other  things 
in  their  cranial  formation  are  more  similar  to  that  of  man.  The  platyr- 
rhines  staud,  however,  so  far  tiom  man  in  other  respects  that  they  are 
excluded  from  any  closer  comparison.     In  any  case  there  is  in  this 


Fia.  2.— PnBle  mini 
CiumlDghiun'a  mlL-roci 
■ud  SemDoplthacus  ma 
nacbae  infrtjor  ILnil. 
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I  Bknila  of  Pilhecanlbnipns  erectns  (Tt),  a  rapuamwi.  t)i8  Bp^mui  (T), 
s  Jm,  UylDbatfi  leiiolscus  <HII.  ADtlirDpgpllbHng  Iroglodjua  (At), 
ni).  Glabella  «i1).  Op  lath  ion  <()]').  LmeamirbiK  eiipeHor  (JoJ.  IJnea 
B  rrom  TransBctLona  of  Royal  I>nblin  Horii^ty,  February',  IH».) 


faatnre  not  an  accidental  but  an  essential  difference  between  the 
aDthrojwid  skull  of  Java  and  those  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

In  mau  the  strong  forward  inclination  of  the  uuchal  portion  of  the 
occipital  bone  is  considered  to  have  a  relation  to  the  upright  position. 
I  can  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  in  the 
fossil  skull  under  consideration. 

By  the  i  emoval  of  the  siliceous  matter  from  the  interior  of  the  skull- 
cap, which  was  at  fir»t  partially  and  afterwards  quite  completely 
effected,  it  was  shown  that  the  sulcun  tranxcersus  of  the  occipital  bone, 
which,  as  place  of  attachment  for  the  tentorium,  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  lies  at  about  the  same  rela- 
tive distance  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  bone  as  it  does  in  the 
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gibbons.'  By  laying  bare  tbe  gvlcus  transveram  we  haye  obtained  a 
more  fixed  point  of  dex>artQre  for  measuring  tbe  beight  of  the  akullcap 
as  an  expression  of  the  relative  extent  of  the  cerebrum.  Accordingly, 
we  find  tbat  tbe  skull  of  Fitbeeantbropus  was  almost  as  highly  vaulted 
ae  that  of  the  Spy  and  I^eandertbal  men,  remaining,  bowever,  far  below 
tbe  vaulting  of  the  skulls  of  recent  men.  The  exceptionally  highly 
vaulted  sknJI  of  Hylobates  agilis,  inclosed,  however,  a  cerebrum  tbat 
reached  nearly  to  the  upward  curve  of  tbe  Neanderthal  man.  The 
remaiuiDg  apes  fall  Ju  regular  series.  Cunningham's  mrcrocepbalons 
boy  Joe  has  a  flatter  brain  thau  tlie  gibbon  and  tbe  chimpanzee. 

The  breadth  indices  of  the  skalts  represented  here  are  about  tbe 
same;  therefore  the  height  of  each  profile  carve  is  an  approximate 
measure  for  the  relative  sizes  of  tbe  cerebrums. 

If,  then,  the  former  possessor  of  this  cranium  was  not  an  ape,  and  if 
he  possibly  walked  erect,  most  be  then  have  been  a  mauT 

I  tbink  tbat  the  ape-like  form  of  the  skullcap  and  its  capacity,  too 
small  for  a  man,  can  not  be  brought  to  harmonize  with  such  a  concep- 
tion. Even  Cunningham,  who  has  examined  the  skull,  and  is  coo- 
vinced  that  it  is  human,  finds  that  its  ape-like  characters  greatly 
predominate,  and  that  there  is  nothing  human  about  it  except  its 
excessive  size  for  au  ape.  Yirchow  has  also,  after  a  personal  extunina- 
tion  of  the  skullcap,  very  clearly  adjudged  it,  in  Leyden  and  Berlin,  as 
tbe  skull  of  au  ape.  So  experienced  a  craniologist  as  Hamy,  in  Paris, 
said,  after  examining  tbe  same,  tbat  he  never  would  have  supposed  it 
to  be  human.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  ape-like  human  skulls  that 
are  anywhere  known,  the  Neanderthal,  the  Spy,  aod  the  Australian 
skulls,  were  not  considered  by  any  as  apes.  It  was  only  questioned 
concerning  these  skulls  whether  or  not  their  resemblance  to  the 
pithecoids  should  lead  us  to  give  to  that  race  a  bigbei  pbylogenetic 
significance. 

According  to  tbe  conception  which  we  have  of  the  human  skull,  tbe 
Java  skullcap  is  certainly  not  a  human  relic. 

But  tbe  size  alsois  notadapted  to  that  of  the  human  skull.  For  it  is 
quite  inadmissible  to  suppose  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  micro- 
cephalous skull,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  improbability  of  such 
aview,bat  also  because  its  form  is  quite  didVrent.  We  are  certainly 
acquainted  with  normal  human  skulls  of  an  equally  small  capacity;  but 

'  As  I  b>ve  been  able  to  niQovo  odI;  a  qnite  sDiall  portion  of  the  ailicooii*  mattei 
troto  tlio  cavity  of  the  skulluap,  I,  as  well  aa  olhers,  hail  erroneooBly  (as  noir 
appears,  inittled  by  ita  difterent  pusilion  on  the  right  itnil  left  Bides)  taken  th«  lower 
edgeof  the  anions  trnnsversna  for  its  ii)>perone.  I  now  Ond  that  it  I iea  considerably 
higher  than  I  had  at  Arst  iiappoaeil.  On  the  other  hnml  it  appears  from  an  examin- 
ation of  a  large  aoriea  of  giblxiu  slmlla  that  tlie  average  iliatance  from  the  snperior 
carved  line  is  somewhat  greater  than  I  had  prevloDely  alated.  My  present  data  are 
therefore  more  oorrect  thau  those  given  In  the  Verhandliingen  di;r  Berliner  Oeaell- 
schnft  niT  Anthro]>ologie  1895,  p.  731.  The  aimilartty  tu  the  gibbon  is  therafora 
niDoh  ifreater. 
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these  appear  lesa  "  bestial "  the  smaller  they  get,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  very  "  bestial "  Neanderthal  and  Spy  skulls  are  very  large.  The 
smaller  the  absolute  size  of  )l  cranium  is,  within  the  same  B[>ecies  of 
mammals,  the  more  significant  is  its  relative  size  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  the  more  reduced  are  those  features  of  the  cranium 
that  have  directly  to  do  with  the  aize  of  the  body  and  are  especially 
related  to  the  skeleton  of  the  face.  It  is  exactly  these  features  that 
constitute  the  bestial  marks  of  any  skull. 

A  skull  that  in  comparison  with  that  of  normal  man  is  so  small  and 
so  ape-like  in  its  form  that  it  is  declared  by  not  a  few  experienced 
anatomists  to  be  the  skull  of  an  ape,  can  not  be  human ! 

Ihe  fossil  skullcap  has  been,  with  more  or  less  strong  conviction, 
interpreted  as  follows: 
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Id  opposition  to  the  view  of  the  human  charactci  of  the  fossil  skull, 
the  two  other  views  taken  together  constitute  a  majority,  which  cer- 
tainly would  be  considerably  greater,  namely,  by  an  increase  of  the 
pithecauthropists,  if  all  the  learned  people  who  have  expressed  an  opin- 
iou  upon  this  fundamental  specimen  had  openly  published  their  views 
about  it.  It  may  also  appear  questionable  whether  this  m^orlty  might 
not  be  increased  through  later  expressioua  of  the  authors  above  cited. 
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For  example,  Cunningbam  is  now  of  the  oiiioiou  that  the  foasil  aknll 
belonged  to  aii  iDdividaal  with  strongly  marked  simiati  characters.'  He 
might  oil  thia  account  be  properly  placed  under  the  first  category. 

In  a  praisewortliy  manner  Mauoiivrier,^  in  a  recently  published  figure, 
has  undertaken  to  restore  the  skull  of  Pithecanthropus  according  to 
the  cast.  Before  this  I  had  tried  the  same  thiug,  especially  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  iu  order  that  I  might  be  clear  as  to  the  result  of  such  an 
unprejadiced  restoration.  After  the  emptying  of  the  skullcap  I  have 
DOW  tried  it  again.    The  fact  that  I  have  arrived  at  diSierent  results 


Fid.  3.— Attempt  *t  a  realontlon  of  tbo  1111111  of  ttie  I'lthecuilliropns  oreciua  linir 
C,  C0n>nilauture;  O,  fDi-aineii  magnum. 

Tbe  follDwlDg  CDrncliona  ahould  be  mailo  in  tbis  flgnrer  Xbe  poiDt  O  (poalerior  border  of  Che  (om- 
meii  ■naguiiiDl  la  about  3  i^iii.  (In  Cbo  halfsizeu  figure;  Id  natar«.tbi;refare,<l  mm.)  too  bigli.  Alaotbe 
poalerior  pan  or  tbe  Lines  tenponllfi  in  about  3  mm.  (In  natnrftl  niiu  nbont  S  tom.J  ton  tow. 

than  those  of  the  worthy  Parisian  authropologist  iu  some  not  unimpor- 
tant points  arises  chiefly  from  this,  that  I  had  resort  to  the  emptied 
fossil  skullcap  itself  fo  the  restoration,  which  caused  me  to  consider 
the  temi>oral  and  occipital  i-egions  somewhat  difi'erently  from  what  Mau- 
Boavrier  did.  It  is  this  that  induces  me  to  now  publish  my  restx>ration 
also. 

Especially  of  the  temporal  region  I  will  again  say  that  it  has  the  very 
greatest  similarity  to  that  of  the  adnit  gibbon,  and  iudeed  the  entire 
skullcap,  with  the  exception  of  the  strongly  inclined  planum  nuchale  of 


'Nature,  vol.  53,  18%,  pp.  IIG  and  296. 

•Bevne  ScientiHqiie,  8(<rie  4,  tome  5,  Mara  7,  1896,  p.  2»4. 
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the  occipat,  bas  the  neatest  likeoess — only  being  doable  the  size — to 
the  highly  vaulted  skull  of  a  gibbon.  It  is  natstmuge,  therefore,  that 
I  have  made  the  facial  portiou  of  the  skull  not  very  different  from  that 
of  the  gibbon. 

n. — TEEIH. 

The  teeth,  a  left  second  upper  molar  and  a  third  right  upper  molar, 
belong,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  circumstaiicesof  their  4li»covei'y,  to  (.-ach 
other  atid  to  the  skullcap.  They  are  also  modeled  in  a  very  siiiiilar  umii- 
uer  and  are  in  the  same  state  of  pre&ervatiou  and  of  petrifaction.  The 
unetinal  wear  of  their  crowns  and  the  coiiKiderable  difl'ereuce  in  their 
size  are  appearances  that  can  often  be  seen  both  in  the  skulls  of  men 
and  of  apes.  Both  have  very  strongly  diverging  roots,  such  as  otbers 
aa  well  as  myself  acknowledge  never  to  liave  seen  in  human  molars, 
Oaiy  exceptionally  are  there  found  in  mau  upper  molars  with  a  crowa 
of  such  great  size.  I  measured  on  a  skull  from  New  South  Wales,  in 
Virchow's  laboratory,  the  tmusverse  and  sagittal  diameters  of  a  left 
second  upper  molar,  finding  it  15.5  by  12.5  mm,,  and  those  of  a  third 
lett  upper  molar,  finding  ic  15  to  10.5  mm.  The  same  dimensions  of  the 
fossil  molars  from  Java  are  14  by  12  mm.  for  the  second  upper  molar, 
and  15.3  by  11.3  mm.  for  the  third  upper  molar.  A  second  upper  molar 
from  the  cave  of  Spy  I  found  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  molar  from  Java. 

In  the  form  of  the  crown  the  Javanese  molars  show  a  marked  ape- 
like type;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  relative  develo])ment  of  their  cusps. 
As  in  aiilfaroi>oid  )ipe8,llie  po:<terii>r  bncc»l  cnti|>  is  in  both  teetli  the 
smallest,  so  that  the  cusps  of  botli  are  smallest  on  the  outer  side.  In 
man  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Only  in  the  third  molar  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule  rarely  found. 

An  exhaustive  comparison  has,  however,  convinced  mo  that  the  teeth 
are  in  no  closer  relation  to  thoHO  of  any  of  the  livin;;  anthropoids. 

In  spite  of  all  tlieir  simian  cliaractei-s,  botli,i'spe(iaily  in  the  third 
molar,  show  a  strong  retrogression  of  the  crown,  such  as  is  more  fre^ 
qtieutly  found  in  man  than  in  the  anthropoid  apes.  According  to  this 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  dental  arcb  must  have  been  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  obtains  with  the  great  anthrojioid  ajies.  Com- 
paring the  size  of  the  teeth  with  that  of  tbe  skull,  the  proporticm  is 
found  to  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  gibbon,  hut  somewhat  lesH  than 
that  which  prevails  with  the  anthropoid  iii)e8.  Tliey  therefore  agree 
very  well  with  the  smooth,  crestless  skullcap. 

III. — FEMUR. 

The  femur  was  quite  generally  declared  to  be  human  by  authors  who 
had  closely  examined  either  the  actual  s[)ecimen  or  drjiwingH  of  it.  It 
has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  very  deceptive  resemblance  to  the  Iniman 
femur.     It  diflers  fri>in  the  latter,  however,  and  that  diffei'cnce  is  as 
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great  tts  tbat  between  bouea  of  tbe  same  name  in  dttfereiit  but  some- 
what related  species  of  mammals  baying  a  Kimilar  locomotion,  as,  for 
instance,  (7ftIof'?(«  and  SemnopitheciDi,  Cervm  auA  Antitope.  The  most 
important dilf'ereuce  concerns  the  form  of  thediaphysesin  the  popliteal 
region.  It  is  mnch  rounder  than  in  man.  The  planum  popliteum  is 
therefore  leas  extensive  and  more  conves,  so  that  exactly  in  its  middle 
a  kind  of  swelling  extends  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  condyles. 
In  the  human  femur  the  moat  projecting  portion  of  the  popliteal  region 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lateral  lip  of  the  linea  aspera.  In  the 
fossil  femur,  on  the  contrary,  that  lip  is  situated  more  on  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  shaft. 

After  examining  hundreds  of  human  femora,  Mauouvrier  could  find 
only  two  that  had  a  somewhat  similar  shape.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
rare  form  in  man.  With  the  gibbon  a  similar  form  normally  occurs, 
the  median  convexity  in  this  species  being,  however,  somewhat  higher. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  insertion  of  the  femoral  head  of 
the  biceps  femoris  tbat  occurs  in  this  species,  it  being  attached  in  the 
middle  line  below  the  adductor  magTius  in  close  connection  with  the 
vastus  internns.  An  extension  of  these  conditions  might,  as  Dr.  Hep- 
burn has  ]>oiiited  out  to  me,  produce  the  median  convexity  of  the  entire 
popliteal  region  which  we  find  in  the  fossil  femur.  In  man  tbe  popliteal 
space  becomes  flattened  by  reason  of  the  wide  separation  of  tbe  medial 
and  lateral  muscles  in  this  region.  In  those  isolated  cases  of  a  similar 
formation,  found  in  an  examination  of  hundreds  of  femora,  there  may 
have  been  a  simian  form  of  muscular  attachment. 

The  exostosis  of  the  fossil  bone — considered  by  me  as  the  result  of 
s  traumatic  periostitis,  and  by  Virchow  as  caused  by  a  psoas  abscess 
that  had  desceudeil  from  alon^;  the  spinal  colnnin — appears  as  a 
80'Called  tendinous  or  aponeurotic  deposit  of  osseous  tissue,  such  as 
occurs  not  very  irifret|uently  in  man  and  is  also  to  be  seen,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  on  the  hnmerns  of  the  skeleton  of  an  oning-outang  in  the 
Dresden  Museum.  This  pitthologica)  formation  has  no  signiflcani-e  as 
regards  the  systematic  detenninatioti  of  the  bones. 

It  has  l>een  generally  allowed  by  everyone  that  the  femur  must  have 
belonged  to  an  animal  that  walked  erect.  The  cii-ciinistancea  under 
which  it  was  found,  iu  the  neighborhood  of  the  skullcap,  make  it  very 
highly  probable  that  both  belonged  to  the  same  individual;  and  now, 
since  we  have  shown  that  the  anthropoid  sknllcap  may  not  have 
belonged  to  an  ape,  but  possibly  to  a  being  th^tt  wa1ke<l  upright,  this 
probability  increases  quite  to  certainty,  for  this  reduces  the  deficiency 
in  human  characters  which  the  skullcap  showed  when  compared  with 
the  femur.  The  femur  is  nut  human  in  the  usual  sense,  for  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  shows  features  that  occur  only  very  seldom  in  human 
femora.  Besides,  the  similarity  of  form  may,  us  before  stated,  be  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  a  similarity  of  function,  so  that  an  entirely 
hamau  form  of  femur  need  not  necessarily  have  belonged  to  a  man, 
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but  be  fouDd  likewise  in  some  other  genus.  Only  an  examination  of- 
the  entire  skeleton  could  give  a  complete  solution  to  thia  questiou. 

According  to  the  relative  proportions  of  these  parts  they  can  not  both 
hdve  belonged  to  an  ape.  For  an  ape  with  such  a  cranial  capacity 
would,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  a  giant,  whose  femur  would  certainly 
have  been  much  larger  than  twice  the  8i7.e  of  that  of  a  siamaug.  But  a 
man  with  a  cranial  capacity  of  900  ccm.'  would  have  a  shorter  femur; 
for  all  men,  except  microcepliiili,  that  have  so  low  a  capacity  as  this 
have  a  much  smaller  stature  than  that  of  166  to  170  cm.,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  individual,  as  calculated  from  the  length  of  this  femur 
according  to  human  proportions.  This  is  again  an  evidence  that  the 
individual  in  question  was,  in  the  anatomical  sense,  neither  an  ape  nor 
a  man. 

Witli  the  length  aud  breadth  measurements  of  the  skull,  however,  the 
length  of  the  femur  agrees  very  well,  both  A-om  a  hamau  and  anthro- 
poid point  of  view.  ,  A  man  with  a  skullcap  of  these  dimensions  could 
well  have  had  a  femur  of  that  size,  and  if  we  conceive  the  proportions 
of  a  siamaug  to  be  doubled,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  skull  and  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  femnr  will  exactly  correspond  with  that  of 
Pithecanthropus. 

Kothiug  contradicts  the  view  that  the  possessor  of  this.crauinm  bad 
a  body  to  which  this  femur  belonged.  The  skull  requires  exactly  such 
a  femur  aud  no  other. 

As,  therefore,  from  different  points  of  view,  probability  speaks  most 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  common  origin  of  these  fragments,  it  is  carry- 
ing skepticism  too  far  to  longer  doubt  that  both  of  them,  and  the  teeth 
as  well,  belonged  to  one  skeleton. 

I  believe  that  it  now  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt  that  this  upright-walk- 
ing ape-man,  as  I  have  called  him,  and  as  he  is  really  shown  to  be  after 
the  most  searching  examination,  represents  a  so-called  transition  form 
between  men  and  apes,  sUch  as  paleontology  has  often  taught  us  to 
recognize  between  other  families  of  mammalsj  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
now,  any  more  than  I  formerly  did,  to  regard  this  Pithecanthropus 
erectns  as  the  immeiliate  progenitor  of  the  human  race.  This  is  my 
conviction  after  the  most  careful  testing  of  the  matter,  and  has  only 
become  stronger  after  having  submitted  the  specimens  to  many 
anatomists. 

The  exact  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  ape-man  in  a  system  is  more 
or  less  a  mutter  of  taste.  According  to  the  anatomical  characters  ordi- 
narily used  to  separate  the  groups  of  mammals,  we  must  at  any  rate 
exclude  it  from  the  genus  Homo.  Unless  we  considerably  change  and 
extend  the  characters  that  have  hitherto  been  considered  good  for  the 
family  of  the  Hominida%  it  can  not  even  be  a<lmitted  there.  Quite  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Simiidie  and  its  species. 

The  relation  of  man  aud  of  Pithecanthropus  to  extinct  and  living  apea 
are  here  shown  in  the  form  of  a  &mily  tree  (fig.  4). 
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This  tree  is  partly  aa  expansion  of  .that  of  the  primates  as  given  by 
Haeckel.^  To  Dryopitheona  I  have,  according  to  Gandry's  recent 
view,'  given  a  place  between  the  Gercopithecid^  and  the  Simiida;.  As 
I  have  already  stated  in  my  first  description,  I  regard  as  the  progenitor 
of  all  anthropoid  apes.Protohylobatcs,  a  highly  generalized  hypothetical 
form,  which,  as  well  as  its  nearest  living  relatives,  Hylobates,  retained, 
along  with  many  human  peculiarities,  yet  many  characters  from  its 
moDkey-like  ancestors  that  came  lower  in  the  scale.     As  immediate 


ancestor  of-Pitbeeanthropas  I  have  placed  Palfeopithecns  of  the  Siwalik 
strata.  In'  this  also,  as  I  have  coDvinced  myself  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  type  specimen  in  the  museum  at  Calcntta,  are  the  char- 
acters of  Hylobates  mingled  with  those  of  man.  We  first  find  in 
Pithecanthropi;s  erectns  a  form  in  which  the  hnman  characters 
preponderate, 

'  E.  Haeckel,  SjatetDatlMtbe  Fhjlogonie  tkr  Wirbeltbiere,  Berlin,  1893,  p.  601. 
'A.  Guidry,  Comptea  rendoB  du  I'Acod^mie  dea  Sciencea,  T.  110,  PoriB,  ItSO,  pp. 
373-376. 
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By  Ernst  Habck£l. 


At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  look  with  just  pride  on 
the  mighty  and  incomparable  advances  which  hnmaa  acienve  and  cul- 
ture have  made  during  its  course — the  natural  sciences  excelling  all 
others.  These  facts  are  characteristically  expressed  by  the  statement 
we  often  hear  that  this  is  the  "  great"  century,  or  the  "  age  of  natural 
sdence."  Every  single  science  that  concerns  itself  with  the  knowledge 
and  history  of  nature  olaimB  for  itseir  that  it  can  show  the  greatest 
advances  and  excels  all  others,  and  it  can  also  sliow  good  gronnd  for 
snch  an  opinion.  Bat  a  nonpartisan  and  nnprejudiced  philosopher  who 
should  survey  the  entire  field  would  award  the  first  prize  of  victory  to 
onr  zoology  above  all  others;  for  it  was  in  her  bosom  that  was  born 
evolution,  or  the  theory  of  descent,  that  powerful  branch  of  the  theory 
of  development  far  which  John  Lamarck,  in  1809,  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  which  fifty  years  later  Oharles  Darwin  brought  to  gener^ 
attention. 

It  is  not  my  task  to  lay  before  you  now  the  fundamental  significance 
and  the  priceless  worth  of  the  theory  of  descent.  Indeed,  the  entire 
science  of  biology  is  to-day  interpenetrated  with  it.  So  great  and  gen- 
eral question  in  zoology  and  botany,  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  can 
be  discussed  and  solved  without  the  question  of  origins,  "  the  genesis 
of  the  generated,"  presenting  itself  before  everything  else.  Tbis  ques- 
tion was,  however,  qnite  unknown  when  Oharles  J>arwin,  the  great 
reformer  of  biology,  began  bis  academic  studies  in  Cambridge,  and, 
indeed,  as  a  Btndent  of  divinity.  This  occurred  in  that  memorable  year, 
1828,  in  which  Carl  Ernst  von  Baer  published  in  Germany  his  classical 
"  History  of  the  development  of  animals,"  the  first  saccessfnl  attempt 
to  explain  by  "  observation  and  reflection  "  the  genesis  of  tlie  animal 
body,  and  to  investigate  the  "history  of  the  growing  individnal  in 
every  relation,"  from  the  simplest  germ  throughout  the  completed  cycle. 
Darwin  knew  nothing  of  these  mighty  advances,  and  he  could  have  bad 
no  presentiment  that  this  history  of  germs,  embryology,  or  ontogeny, 

'  A  diiconrae  ddiTered  at  the  Fourth  IittaraatJoiiBl  CoDgroM  of  ZoologlBta  at  Cam- 
bridKB,  Eugluid,  Angnrt  26, 1808.  TrumUted  ftom  tho  •uthor'a  edition  ia  Qenuan  f 
printed  at  Bona,  1898. 
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was,  fifty  yearB  later,  te  be  the  most  important  basis  of  the  work  npon 
which  he  was  to  spend  bis  life,  the  most  seonre  support  of  that  doctrine 
of  descent  which  was  founded  by  Lamarck  in  the  very  year  of  Darwin's 
birth,  and  which  was  at  that  time  received  with  warm  approbation  by 
his  grandfather,  Erasmns  Darwin, 

Of  all  the  naturalists  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  Charles  Darwin  has 
certainly  had  the  greatest  success  and  the  moat  powerful  influence. 
We  often,  indeed,  call  the  last  forty  years  the  "  Darwinian  j^e."  And 
if  we  investigate  more  closely  the  causes  of  this  unexampled  success  we 
will  see,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  that  they  depend  upon  three  impor- 
tant services  rendered:  (1)  The  total  reform  of  the  theory  of  descent  or 
doctrine  of  Lamarck;  (2)  the  fonnding  of  the  new  theory  of  natural 
selection,  the  special  Darwiuiau  theory ;  and  (3)  the  development  of  the 
science  of  the  evolution  of  man,  that  most  important  dedactioo  t^m 
the  theory  of  descent,  which  far  exceeds  in  significance  all  other  prob- 
lems of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

I  shall  to-day,  before  this  zoological  congress,  speak  only  of  the  last- 
named  service  of  Darwin,  and  do  this  for  the  especial  pnrpoae  of  showing 
critically  the  certainty  to  which  we  have  attained  in  oar  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  man  and  of  the  various  branches  of  his  genealogical 
tree.  That  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  scientific  questions 
is  to-day  no  longer  disputed.  For  all  other  problems  which  the  human 
mind  ca>n  investigate  and  understand  are  conditioned  ohiefiy  by  the 
psychological  theory  of  perception,  and  this  again  depends  upon  the 
animal  nature  of  man,  upon  his  origin,  his  development,  and  his  mental 
powers.  With  good  reason,  then,  did  the  greatest  zoologist  of  oor 
century,  Thomas  Huxley,  characterize  this  problem  as  the  "question  of 
qnestions  for  mankind,"  as  the  "  problem  which  underlies  all  others  and 
is  more  deeply  interesting  than  any  other."  This  was  done  in  1863  in 
the  second  of  those  three  masterly  essays  which  for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  examined  the  "Evidence  as  to  man^s  place  in  nature"  in 
the  light  of  the  Darwinian  theory;  the  first,  treating  of  the  anthropoid 
apes,  the  second  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  next  lower  animals,  the 
third  of  some  fossil  human  remains.  Darwin  himself,  in  1869,  in  his 
principal  work,  On  the  Origin  of  Species,  had  purposely  avoided  referring 
to  these  consequences  of  bis  doctrine  except  in  a  brief,  significant, 
passing  allusion  that,  by  its  means,  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  origin 
ofman  and  his  history.  Later  (1871)  in  faisfamouB  work  on  The  Descent 
of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex,  Darwin  brought  forward  in  a 
most  able  manner,  both  the  morphological  and  the  historical  as  well  as 
the  physiological  and  psychological  side  of  this  problem. 

I  had  myself,  in  1886,  in  my  Generelle  Morphologic,  estimated  the 
importance  of  the  "history  of  the  development  of  organisms  as  bearing 
upon  anthropology,"  and  especially  remarked  that  the  fundamental 
biogenetic  law  held  good  for  man  al8o;'with  him,  as  vith  all  other 
organisms,   there  is  the  must    intimate  causal   connection  between 
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ontogeny  snd  phytogeny  foanded  upon  progresaive  inheritance,  between 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  germ  of  the  individual  and  the 
history  of  the  development  of  his  auceBtral  stock.  In  the  latter,  I,  at 
that  time,  disttugnished  ten  different  principal  degrees  within  the 
vertebrate  stock.  I  dwelt  especially,  however,  mmn  the  logical  con- 
nection between  the  evolution  of  man  and  the  theory  of  niodiflcatiou  by 
descent  j  if  the  latter  is  true  it  gives  absolute  validity  to  the  former. 
"The  proposition  that  man  has  developed  from  the  lower  vertebrates 
and,  indeed,  immediately  from  the  true  apes  is  a  special  deduction, 
which  must  necessarily  result  &otn  the  general  iuduction  made  by  the 
law  of  the  theory  of  descent."  I  showed  the  further  development  and 
results  of  this  conception  in  the  various  editions  of  my  Vaturliche 
SchiipfungsGeschichte  (first  edition,  1868;  ninth  edition,  1898),  and  my 
Anthropogenic  {first  edition,  1874;  fourth  edition,  1891),  its  firm  founda- 
tion was  shown  in  the  third  part  of  my  Systematische  Phylogenie  ( 1895). 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  course  of  the  forty  years  which  have 
passed  since  the  first  publication  of  Darwin's  theory  an  extensive 
polemical  literature  has  appeared,  relating  to  both  its  general  signifi- 
cance and  to  the  evolution  of  man,  its  most  important  result.  That 
the  latter  is  indisaolubly  connected  with  the  former  is  now  generally 
recognized,  and  it  is  exactly  tliis  intimate  conneirtion  that  explains  the 
stubborn  resistance  that  has  been  shown  to  the  entire  theory  of  evolu- 
tion by  all  mystical  and  orthodox  schools,  by  nil  men  who  have  not 
been  able  to  free  themselves  from  the  traditional  authropocentric 
superstition.  In  the  sharp  fight  that  has  ensued  on  this  subject  the 
most  varied  weapons  have  been  used.  We  can  refer  here  only  to  cer- 
tain exceptions  based  upon  empirical  biological  grounds;  we  must 
disregard  all  those  numerous  assaults  based  upon  metaphysical  and 
mystical  speculations  made  by  those  ignorant  of  the  empirical  but  well 
established  facts  of  biology.  The  most  important  part  of  our  task 
will,  therefore,  be  the  critical  examination  of  the  three  evidential 
sciences  which  we  place  at  the  base  of  all  phylogenetic  researches : 
paleontology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  ontogeny.  We  must  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  advances  made  during  the  last  ten  years  in  these  three 
auxiliaries  of  the  science  of  the  evolution  of  man  and  thus  ascertain 
the  degree  of  certainty  to  which  a  knowledge  of  his  origin  has  attained 
by  reason  of  these  advances. 

First,  we  have  to  examine  the  position  which  modern  zoology,  sop- 
ported  by  comparative  anatomy,  gives  to  man  in  the  natural  system 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  For  the  aim  of  the  natural  system  itself  is  to 
establish  the  hypothetical  family  tree  and  all  the  single  groups,  greater 
or  smaller,  which  we  distinguish  as  classes,  legions,  orders,  families, 
genera,  and  species  in  the  same  stock  are  only  different  twigs  and 
branches  of  this  tree.  Now,  the  systematic  place  which  should  be 
assigned  to  man  in  consideration  of  all  the  details  of  his  bodily  struc- 
tare  remained  for  a  long  time  doubtful.    When  the  great  Iiamiuvk,  at 
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the  beginning  of  thiu  centnry,  giouped  togetber  as  vertebmtes  the 
four  liigher  of  the  six  classes  of  animals,  be  immediately  assigned  to 
man  a  position  at  their  head.  Liunjcus  himself  bad  alreiidy,  in  1735, 
in  his  fundamental  "Systeiiia  Naturae,"  placed  man  at  the  head  of  the 
mammaIs,gTOopinghiinvith  the  apes  and  the  lemurs  iu  the  "Ad  tbropo- 
morpha,"  or  man-like  creatures;  later  he  called  these  dominant  animals, 
or  "  Primates,"  the  "lords  of  creation." 

Man  possesses  in  his  bodily  structure  all  the  marks  by  which  mam- 
mals are  separated  from  other  vertebrates,  aud  there  has,  therefore, 
never  been  any  coutroversy  about  his  belouging  U»  this  class.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are,  even  to  this  day,  ditrerences  of  o]iinion  as  to  the 
place  to  which  man  should  be  assigned  in  one  of  the  orders  of  mam- 
mals. Ouvier,  wlien  he  made  a  new  scientific  ctassihcation  of  animals 
(1817),  followed  the  precedent  of  Blumeubach  and  created  for  man  the 
special  order  Bimana,  or  two  handed  animals,  iu  opposition  to  the  apes 
and  lemurs,  who  were  known  as  the  Quaiirumana,  or-  four-handed 
animals.  This  arrangement  was  retained  for  half  a  century  iu  most 
text-books.  It  first  became  untenable  when  Huxley  showed,  in  1863, 
that  it  was  based  upon  an  anatomical  error,  and  that  t!ie  apes  were  in 
truth  as  much  two  handed  us  mau.  Thereupon  the  order  of  Primates 
in  the  Linnicau  sense  was  iigiiin  restored. 

Most  authors  in  the  last  thirty  years  have  separated  the  Primates 
into  three  suborders :  (1}  the  lemurs  (Proatwiifr);  (2)  the  apes  (iS'mitx), 
1  and  {;*}  men  {Anthro^i).  Again,  other  zoologists  assign  to  man  only 
I  the  rank  of  another  family  in  the  order  of  apes.  The  polymorphic 
/  group  of  true  apes  {liimia-  or  rithera)  falls  into  two  uatuml  divisions 
that  are  geographically  quite  distinct  and  have  developed  entirely 
iodepeudent  of  each  other  in  the  western  and  the  eastern  hemispheres. 
The  American  or  western  apes  (Ifesperopitheca)  are  distinguished  by  a 
short,  bouy,  auditory  passage  and  a  broad  nasal  septum.  They  are 
therefore  called  the  flat-nosed  apes  (Platyrrhintr).  On  the  contrary,  the 
a|)es  that  inhabit  Asia  and  Africa  (iu  early  times  Europe  also)  have,  like 
man,  a  long  auditory  passage  and  a  narrow  nuaal  septum.  They  are 
therefore  called  Old-World  apes  { EopWiecii),  or  also  narrow-nosed  apes 
(Catarrkina).  As  man  has  in  the  rest  of  his  bodily  structure  the  mor- 
phological characters  of  tlie  Old-World  apes  and  is,  like  them,  thus 
distinguished  from  the  apes  of  the  Xew  World,  certain  zoologists  have 
assigned  to  him  a  situation  within  the  former  group.  UudoubtetUy 
this  suborder  of  tiie  catarrhines  is  an  entirely  natural  division,  whose 
namerous  living  and  extinct  species  are  clearly  united  by  many 
important  characters  of  bodily  structure,  but  it  embraces,  nevertheless, 
a  long  series  of  very  different  structural  stages.  The  lowest  dog-apes 
(Cynopitheca),  e8i)ecially  the  baboons  {Popiomorpha),  appear  like  a 
repulsive  caricature  of  the  noble  human  form.  They  remain  at  a  veiy 
low  stage  of  development  and  are  allied  to  tlie  older  platyrrhines  and 
prosimians.    On  the  other  hand,  the  tailless  apes  I  Anihropomorpka) 
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rise  tu  a  heig)it  of  orgauizatioii  that  makes  clear  as  day  tbe  iiiiniediate 
traii»itiou  to  the  Imniau  form.  For  that  reason  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found students  of  the  anatomy  of  primates,  Robert  Hartmaun,  went 
so  far  as  to  separate  the  entire  order  of  primates  into  three  families: 
(1)  Primarii {mg,n  and  the  anthropoid  apes);  (2)  Simia,  or  apes  proper 
( catarrh ines  and  platyrrhines) ;  (3)  Pro«tnti(F  (lemurs).  This  arrange- 
ment seems  ja»tifled  by  the  interesting  statement  made  by  Selenka 
(1890)  that  the  quite  peculiar  formation  of  the  placenta  of  man  is  found 
in  the  anthropoids,  bat  not  in  the  other  apes. 

Decisive  for  the  question  as  to  which  of  these  various  classifications 
we  should  prefer  was  the  proposition  ailvanced  by  Huxley,  in  186;t, 
after  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  all  the  anatomical  relations 
within  the  order  of  primates,  and  which  i  have  called  in  his  honor 
"Huxley's  law,"  or  Huxley's  pithecometric  proposition:  '-Whatever 
system  of  organs  be  studied,  the  comparison  of  their  modifications  iu 
the  ape  series  leads  us  to  one  and  the  same  result — that  the  structural 
diflerence?^  which  separate  man  from  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee 
are  not  so  great  as  those  which  separate  the  gorilla  from  the  lower 
apes."  Thereupon  it  becomes  necessary  for  every  unprejudice<l  tax- 
onomist  to  give  man  a  systematic  place  within  the  order  of  the  apes. 
By  the  most  conscientious  testing  of  each  difference,  and  by  the  most 
severe  logical  inference,  we  can,  however,  go  a  step  further  and 
iDStead  of  using  the  wider  term  apes  (Simitr).  use  the  more  restricted 
one  of  Old  World  apes  (Catarrkiaa;).  The  standard  pithecometric 
proposition  wonld  then  be  worded  in  this  more  exact  way:  "  The  com- 
parative anatomy  of  all  organs  within  the  catarrhiue  group  leads  us  to 
one  and  the  same  result — tlie  morphological  differences  between  man 
and  the  anthroiKimorpbous  Old-World  apes  are  not  ao  great  as  those 
which  separate  thetio  anthropoi<1s  from  the  papiomorphous  baboons, 
the  lowest  of  the  catarrhines." 

We  can  now  immediately  utilize  this  incontestable  pithecometric 
proposition,  both  for  firmly  establishing  the  basis  of  the  systematic 
classification  of  the  primates  and  for  the  genealogy  of  man.  For  the 
natural  system  is,  withiu  the  order  of  the  primates,  an  expression  of 
genealogical  relationship,  just  as  it  is  iu  every  other  group  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Hence  result  the  following  important 
inferences  as  to  the  genealogical  tree  of  man:  (1^  The  ])rimates  form  a 
natural  monophyletic  group;  all  ^'dominant  animals,"  lemurs,  apes, 
and  man  himself  sprang  from  a  common  original  stem  form,  a  hyjw- 
tbetical  Arckiprimas.  (2)  Of  the  two  orders  of  the  legion  of  the  pri 
mates  the  lemurs  are  the  lowest  and  oldest;  from  them,  later,  the  true 
ajies  (Simitc)  first  develox>ed.  (3)  Among  these  latter  the  Old-World 
apes  tbrm  a  natural  monophyletic  group;  their  common  hypothetical 
stem  form  {Archipithectu)  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  derived  fVom  a 
branch  of  the  lemurs,  no  matter  what  relation  they  may  be  assumed 
to  have  to  tlie  Kew- World  apes.  (4)  Man  is  descended  from  a  series 
SM  98 30 
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of  extinct  Old- World  apes;  the  more  recent  ancestors  of  tbis  series 
belonged  to  the  group  of  tailless  anthropoid  apes  with  live  sacral  ver- 
tebrsQ  { Anthropoid es),  tbe  older  ancestors  to  the  group  of  the  tailed 
bikboous  with  three  or  four  sacral  vertebrit  (Cynopitkeca).  These  finir 
propositions  are,  according  to  our  conviction,  unalterably  settletl,  no 
matter  what  further  aufltomical  or  pala>ontological  discoveries  may 
later  do  to  clear  up  the  particulars  of  the  many  steps  of  the  phyletic 
evolution  of  man. 

Comparative  anatomy,  which,  with  ciitical  penetration,  examines 
analytically  on  the  one  baud  the  structural  differences  of  separate 
species  of  animals,  and  on  the  other  systematically  groups  them  in 
natural  oriler  according  to  their  common  characters,  has  completely 
demonstrated  the  validity  of  our  pithecometric  projKisitioii  and  its 
significant  inferences.  Not  less  Important  tlian  these  morjihological 
considerations  are  the  physiological  ones  thiit  are  taught  us  by  that 
histrnctive  but  hitherto,  ala.s!  too  much  neglected  science,  compara- 
tive ])hysiology.     For  an  unprejudiced  comparison  of  all  tbe  activities 

1  of  life  teaches  us  that  in  tliis  department  also  there  is  nowhere  any 
:  radical  distinction  between  man  and  apes.    Our  entire  nutrition,  secret 

'  tion  and  circulation,  breathing  and  digestion,  are  performed  by  tha 
same  physical  and  chemical  processes  as  with  the  anthropoid  apes.     In 

I  is  tlie  same  with  the  isolated  professes  of  sexual  jictivities  and  propa) 

I  gation.  It  is  the  same  also  for  the  animal  functions  of  movement  and! 
sensation.  Our  mental  ability  results  from  the  same  physical  and\ 
chemical  laws  as  does  that  of  the  a]>es.  The  mechanics  of  onr  bony  | 
frame  and  the  movements  our  muscles  impart  to  this  arrangement  of  \ 
levers  are  in  no  way  different  in  man  and  the  anthropoid  apes.  It  was  j 
formerly  thought  that  wallting  erect  was  a  special  attribute  of  man.  / 
We  now  know  that  this  can  sometimes  be  done  by  the  gorilla  and  tbe  I  • 

,  chimpanzee,  and  especially  by  the  gibbon.  " 

It  is  (juite  the  same  with  human  speech.  The  various  sounds  by 
which  apes  express  their  sensations  and  their  wishes,  their  affection, 
and  aversion  must  by  comparative  physiology  be  considered  as  sjwteeh, 
just  as  much  as  are  the  similarly  imi>erfeet  sounds  that  children  make 
when  learning  to  talk,  and  as  the  manifold  tones  by  means  of  which 
social  mammals  and  birds  impart  to  each  other  their  ideas.  The  mod- 
ulated song  of  the  singing  bird  belongs  to  speech  just  as  much  as  tbe 
similar  song  of  man.  Besides,  there  exists  a  musical  anthropoid.  The 
singing  gibbon  or  siamang  {Hylolmten  sgn/iactijlus)  begins  with  the  fun- 
damental tone  E  and  goes  upward  through  the  entire  chromatic  scale, 
a  full  octave,  in  pure  and  sonorous  half  tones.  The  old  doctrine  that 
only  man  is  endowed  with  speech  and  reason  is  still  to-day  held  by 
some  authoritative  philoiogistx,  as,  for  exanipio,  Max  Miiller  at  Oxford. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  erroneous  impression,  resting  on  a  lack  of 
zoological  information,  should  be  abandoned. 
Our  pithecometric  proposition  met  with  the  grcaleat  difliculties  and 
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the  most  violent  opjioaition  in  uii  iaolatetl  department  of  oeiiro- 
physiology,  namely,  that  of  psychology.  The  wonderful  "  sonl  of  man  " 
was  thought  to  be  a  peculiar  "beiu^,"  and  it  to-diiy  Heema  to  many 
impossible  that  it  should  have  been  historically  developed  Irom  the 
"soul  of  the  ai>e."  Bat  in  the  first  place  the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
comparative  anatomy  during  the  last  ten  years  inform  us  for  the  first 
time  that  the  minute  as  well  as  the  gross  structure  of  the  brain  of  man 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  animportant  differeuce 
in  shape  aud  size  of  single  parts  that  exists  between  the  two  being  less 
than  the  corresponding  diU'erence  between  the  anthropoid  and  the  low- 
est apes  of  the  Old  World,  especially  snch  as  the  baboons.  Secondly, 
comparative  ontogeny  teaches  us  that  the  very  highly  complex  brain 
of  man  has  developed  out  of  the  same  rudimentary  form  aa  that  of  all 
other  vertebrate  animals — out  of  five  cerebral  vesicles  of  the  embryo 
that  lie  ono  behind  the  other.  The  special  way  and  method  by  which 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  primate  brain  is  developed  out  of  this  extremely 
simple  rudiment  is  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  man  as  in  the 
-anthropoid  apes.  Thirdly,  comparative  physiology  shows  us  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment  that  the  total  functions  of  the  brain,  even  con- 
sciousness and  the  so-called  higher  mental  faculties,  together  with  reflex 
acts,  are  in  man  preceded  by  the  same  physical  and  chemical  phenomena 
as  in  all  other  mammals.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  we  learn  through  com- 
parative pathology  that  all  so-called  "mental  diseases"  in  man  are 
determined  by  material  changes  in  the  material  of  the  brain,  juat  aa 
they  are  in  the  nearest  related  mammals- 

Aii  unjtrejadiced  critical  comparison  confirms  here  also  Huxley'el 
law:  the  psychological  differences  between  man  and  the  anthropoid/ 
apes  are  less  than  the  corresponding  differences  between  theautfaro-l 
{K>id  and  the  lowest  apes.  And  this  physiological  fact  corres|>ond8 
exactly  with  the  results  of  an  aoatouiical  examination  of  the  differences 
found  in  the  structure  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  the  most  important 
"organ  of  the  soul."  The  deep  significance  of  this  infonnation  will  be 
clearer  to  us  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  diQerences  in  mental 
capacity  that  exist  within  the  human  species  itself.  There  we  see,  high 
above,  a  Ooethe  and  a  Shakespeare,  a  Darwin  and  a  Lamarck,  a 
Spinos^a  and  an  Aristotle,  and  then,  far  below,  a  Yeddah  aud  an  Akkah, 
a  Bushman  aud  a  Patagonian.  The  enormous  difference  in  mental 
capacity  between  these  highest  and  lowest  representatives  of  the 
human  race  is  much  greater  than  t>etween  the  latter  and  tbe  anthropoid 
apes. 

Since,  in  spite  of  this,  we  find  that  the  soul  of  man  is  to-day  regarded 
in  the  widest  circles  as  an  especial  "being"  and  as  the  most  important 
witness  against  the  decried  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man  from  apes, 
we  explain  it  on  the  one  hand  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  so-called 
"psychology,"  on  the  other  by  the  widespread  superstition  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.    The  science  which  to-day  in  most  text- 
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boolvs  and  fiom  most  Hcademic  ubaira  is  taught  aa  "psychology''  is  uot 
a  true  empirical  science  of  the  miud,  not  the  iihysioloj^y  of  the  mental 
organs,  but  rather  a  fantatntic  metaphysica,  compounded  of  one-sided 
introspective  observation  of  self  and  of  uncritical  comparisons,  of  mis- 
nuderstood  data  and  incomplete  experiments,  of  speculative  errors  and 
religions  dogmas.  Most  of  the  so-culled  [)sychologiats  know  nothing 
at  all  of  the  brain  and  organs  of  special  sense,  that  wonderful  and 
incomparably  complex  apparatus  which  solely  and  alone  is  the  orgaii 
of  the  mentiil  faculties  in  man  and  in  animals.  Most  psychologists 
possess  today  no  knowledge  of  the  significant  problems  of  modern 
experimental  physiology  and  psychiatry,  or  they  purposely  ignore 
tbem;  indeed,  they  know  nothing  at  sill  of  the  actual  localization  of  the 
separate  mental  faculties  or  their  couciirreuce  in  the  normal  workings 
of  the  single  portions  of  the  brain. 

The  surprising  disclosnres  which  the  minute  anatomy  and  ontogeny 
of  the  human  brain,  assisted  by  experimental  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, have  made  during  the  last  four  years  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  these  have  uot 
hitherto  been  widely  known,  which  is  explained  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  subject  which  deals  with  the  extremely  com- 
plicated structure  of  onr  brain,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  passive 
stift' necked  resistance  of  the  dominant  school  of  psychology.  The 
localixatiou  of  the  higher  mental  faculties  upon  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
was  effected  ten  years  ago  by  the  suggestive  researches  of  Goltz, 
Muuk,  Wernicke,  Edinger,  and  others.  Bat  recently  (1894)  Paul 
Flechsig  has  succeeded  in  marking  out  the  single  parts  of  this  region  in 
a  definite  manner;  he  has  i>ointed  out  that  in  the  gray  cortical  zone  of 
the  brain  mantle  there  are  four  clearly  defined  regions  for  the  central 
sense  organs,  or  four  "sensory  spheres" — the  sphere  for  general  bodily 
sensibility,  in  the  parietal  lobe;  the  sphere  for  smell,  in  the  frontal  lobe; 
that  for  vision,  in  the  occipital  lobe,  and  that  for  hearing,  in  the  temporal 
lobe.  Hetween  these  four  "  seats  of  sensation  "  lie  the  four  great  seats  of 
thought  or  "association  centers" — the  real  organs  of  intellectual  life. 
They  are  the  highest  apparatus  of  the  mental  faculty,  on  which  thought 
and  consciousness  depend.  In  front  the  frontal  brain,  or  "  frontal  asso- 
ciation center;"  behind  and  above  the  parietal  brain  or  "parietal  aesoci- 
afion  center;"behind  and  below  the  principal  brain,  or  "great  occipito- 
temporal association  center"  (the  most  important  of  all),  and  finally, 
deep  underneath,  in  the  interior,  is  placed  the  insula  brain,  or"is]and 
of  Red,"  the  "insular  association  center."  These  four  seats  of  thought, 
distinguished  by  peculiar  and  highly  complicated  nerve  structure  from 
the  intermediate  seats  of  sensation,  are  the  real  "organs  of  thought," 
the  only  true  apparatus  of  our  mental  life.    •     •     • 

The  next  question  now  is,  What  lias  paleontology  to  say  I'egardiug 
these  important  results  of  comparative  anatomy  and  their  application 
to  the  system  of  the  primates  and  to  jthylogeuy  *.    J-'or  it  is  the  petri- 
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factii)U»  tiinl  lire  the  true  "  t6oti)rintN  ur  tbu  Creutor,"  tlitt  iiuiiit^liate 
testiiDOiiiaU  of  the  historical  HiicceBsiou  of  the  nutueruas  groups  of  forms 
which  have  peopled  this  earthly  hall  for  ko  many  millions  of  years. 
Do  petrifactions  of  the  primates  give  ua  any  determiuate  points  of  snp- 
port  for  the  aliovemeDtioned  pithecometric  lawT  Do  they  directly 
confirm  the  much-disputed  "  descent  of  mau  from  apes"1  According 
to  our  view,  this  <tuestion  must  be  undoubtedly  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Certainly  the  negative  gaps  which  we  here,  as  elsewhere,  find 
in  paleontological  knowledge  are  very  much  to  be  regretted,  and 
immediiitfly  in  the  primate  stem  they  are,  since  most  of  these  animals 
lived  upon  trees,  greater  than  in  any  other  groups  of  animals.  But  to 
offset  these  wide,  empty  spaces  we  have  on  the  other  hand  a  continu- 
ally increasing  number  of  positive  factR,  and  these  recently  discovered 
petrifactions  have  a  phylogenetic  value  that  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  most  important  and  interesting  of  these  petrifactions  of  the  pri- 
matea  is  the  renowned  PitkecanthropiM  erectvs,  which  Kugt-ne  Dubois 
found  iu  Java  iu  1894.  As  this  pliocene  ape-man  brought  out  a  lively 
discussion  at  tlielast  zoological  congress  held  three  years  ago  at  Ley- 
den,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  criticism  of  it. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  at  I^eyden  (at  which  I  was  not 
present),  I  learn  that  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  and  zoologists 
expressed  different  views  as  to  the  nature  of  this  remarkable  FWiecaji- 
thropus.  Its  remains,  a  skullcap,  a  femur,  aud  some  teeth,  were  so 
incomplete  that  it  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusive  Judgment 
regarding  them.  The  final  result  of  the  long  and  spirited  debate  held 
OD  this  subject  was  that  among  twelve  distinguished  authorities  three 
declared  the  fossil  remains  to  be  those  of  a  man,  three  that  they  were 
those  of  an  ape.  Six  or  more  other  zoologists,  on  the  coutrary,  stated 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  fact,  that  they  are  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
fbrm  interme<liate  between  ape  and  man.  In  fact  the  ordinary  rules  of 
logic  seem  tome  to  Justify  this  conclusion.  'V\i&  Pithecanthrnpus  ereetwi 
of  Dubois  is  in  fact  a  relic  of  that  extinct  group  intermediate  between 
man  and  ape  to  which  as  long  ago  as  iu  188C  I  gave  the  name  of  Pxthe- 
eantbropui.  He  is  the  long-sought  "  missing  link ''  iu  the  chain  of  the 
highest  primates. 

The  able  discoverer  of  Pithecanthropus  erectus,  Eugene  Dubois,  has 
not  only  convincingly  pointed  out  his  high  significance  as  a  "  missing 
link,"  hut  has  also  shown  in  a  very  acute  manner  the  relations  which 
this  intermediate  form  has  on  the  one  side  to  the  lower  races  of  man- 
kind, on  the  other  hand  to  the  various  known  races  of  anthropoid  apes, 
as  well  as  to  the  hypothetical  stem  form  common  to  this  entire  group 
oi  Prim  aria  or  Antknipomorpka.  This  common  stem  form  Dubois  calls 
Protohylobates  (primitive  gibbon).  It  has  essentially  the  same  strac- 
tnre  as  we  find  in  the  gibbon  of  to-day  [Hytobates)  in  southern  Asia, 
and  as  the  fossil  PUopilheeug,  whose  petrified  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  Mid-Tertiary  mountains  of  middle  Europe  (in  the  Upper  Miocene 
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of  Fratice,  Hwit/erliiud,  ivu'I  Styria).  This  fu  turu  is  derived  from  an 
older,  generalized  ape  form  wbich  lived  in  the  older  Miocene  jieriod, 
jind  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  auceatoi  of  the  Old  World 
apes,  both  the  tailed  Cynopitheci  and  the  tailless  Anthropomorpha. 
Among  the  latter  we  now  recognize  the  two  living  species  of  the  gibbon 
wbicb  stand  very  near  to  Pliopithecita,  as  well  as  fossil  antbrop<Hd  apes 
that  lead  directly  to  Pithecanthropus.  Sach  an  intermediate  stem  form 
is  Pliopithecun  »ivalen»iii,  whose  skeleton  was  found  in  the  early  Tertiary 
layers  of  eastern  India  in  the  Pliocene  Siwalik  strata. 

For  forming  a  correct  jadgment  concerning  this  important  Pithecan- 
thropus and  its  immediate  position  between  the  anthropoids  and  man, 
two  featoies  ure  especially  valuable;  first,  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
femur  to  that  of  man,  and  second,  the  relative  size  of  the  brain.  Among 
the  few  anthropoid  iipes  yet  living  the  gibbons  appear  to  be  the  lowest 
aud  oldest,  standing  nearest  the  stem-form  of  all  the  Anthr<ypomorpha; 
they  are  also  the  most  generalized  and  appear  especially  adapted  to 
illustrate  the  "  transformation  of  apes  into  man."  The  gibbons  more 
than  the  otlier  anthropoids  have  the  habit  of  voluntarily  assumiag  the 
upright  position,  whereby  they  walk  npon  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot 
and  use  their  long  arms  as  balancing  poles.  The  other  modern  apes 
(oraog,  chimpanzee,  and  gorilla)  seek  the  upright  position,  and  when 
they  use  it  do  not  tread  upon  the  entire  sole  bat  upou  the  outer  edge 
of  the  foot;  they  also  have  in  other  respects  more  specialized  charac- 
ters, adapted  especially  tu  their  tree  climbing  life.  It  is  thus  explained 
why  it  is  Ihat  it  is  exactly  the  femur,  in  Ilylobates  and  Pithecanthropus, 
that  is  much  more  human  in  form  than  that  of  the  gorilla,  the  orang, 
and  the  chimpanzee. 

But  also  the  skull,  that "  mysterious  vessel "  of  the  organ  of  the  soul, 
approaches  nearest  the  human  proportions  both  in  Pithecanthropus  and 
in  the  gibbon  in  important  particulars — the  rough,  bony  crests  which 
the  skulls  of  the  other  anthropoids  show  are  wanting.  The  relative  size 
of  the  brain  (in  proportion  to  that  of  tlie  entire  body)  is  in  the  latter 
only  half  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  gibbon.  The  capacity  of  the  sknll  of 
Pithecanthropus  is  from  900  to  1 ,000  c.  c,  therefore  al)out  two-thirds 
the  capacity  of  an  average  human  sknll.  On  the  other  hand,  the  largest 
living  anthropoids  show  a  capacity  half  as  high  as  this — 500  c.c.  So 
the  capacity  of  tbe  skull  and  consequently  the  size  of  the  brain  is  in 
Pithecanthropus  exactly  midway  between  that  of  the  anthropoid  a|ies 
,,  and  the  lower  races  of  mankind;  and  tbe  same  is  also  true  for  tbe  char- 
acteristic profile  line  of  the  face.  In  this  re8])cct  compare  the  skulls  of 
the  lowest  aud  most  pithecoid  races  of  man.  Among  these  the  still 
living  pygmies,  the  little  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  and  the  Akkas  of  Central 
Africa,  are  of  great  interest.  An  unjirejudiced  comparison  of  all  these 
anatomical  facts  shows  in  no  ambigmnis  mnunor  the  character  of  Pith- 
ecanthropun  as  a  trne  inti'rmediate  form  between  anthropoid  apes  and 
mau;  he  is  the  long  sought  lor  aud  much  discussed  "missing  link"  in 
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tliu  cliaiu  of  our  priiDiite  iiuvestors,  by  iiiuny  regaixlfMl  an  of  the  liighust 
Importance. 

To  this  momentooB  interpretatiou,  which  is  now  accepted  by  nearly 
all  iiataraliBts,  tlie  renowned  patholofirist  of  Berliu,  Itobert  Vircbow, 
set  up  tlie  most  obstinate  opposition.  He  weut  to  Leyden  for  the  special 
purpose  of  contradicting  the  idea  that  the  I'itlieeanthropua  is  a  transi- 
tional form,  but  met  with  little  success.  His  contention  that  the  skull 
and  the  femur  of  Pithecanthropus  could  not  have  belonged  together, 
that  the  first  belonged  to  an  ape  and  the  second  to  a  man,  was  rejected 
at  once  by  the  expert  paleontologists  present,  who  declared  unani- 
mously that,  in  view  of  the  extremely  carefu!  and  conscientious  account 
of  the  discovery  "there  could  not  the  slightest  doubt  exist  that  the 
remains  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  individual."  V^irchow  further 
asserted  that  a  pathological  exostosis  in  the  femur  of  Pitkecantkropua 
likewise  testified  to  its  human  character,  for  only  by  the  most  careful 
attention  by  human  hands  can  such  disorders  be  cured.  Immediately 
thereupon  the  famous  paleontologist  Marsh  showed  a  number  of  simi- 
lar esostoses  upon  the  leg  bones  of  wild  apes,  who  had  had  no"uur8iDg 
care,"  and  yet  had  recovered.  Every  great  osteological  collection  con- 
tains similar  specimens;  experienced  hunters  know  that  fractures  and 
inflammations  of  bones  in  foxes,  hares,  harts,  roebucks,  etc.,  are  often 
healed  quite  well,  without  the  intervention  of  man,  while  those  animals 
are  in  a  state  of  freedom.  Finally,  Virchow  asserted  that  the  deep 
notch  between  the  orbital  edge  and  the  low  skullcap  of  PJfAecanifcro- 
puS'-a  sign  of  a  very  deep  conformation  of  the  temporal  fossa — were 
decisive  for  the  ape-like  character  of  the  skull,  and  that  such  a  for- 
mation never  owurs  iu  man,  A  few  weeks  later  the  paleontologist 
Nehring  (who  from  the  beginning  had  supported  the  just  conclnsion  of 
Dubois)  showed  that  exactly  the  same  formation  was  presented  by  a 
humau  skull  from  Santos,  iu  Brazil. 

Yircliow  had  formerly  the  same  want  of  success  with  his  "patho- 
logical significance  of  the  skulls  of  the  lower  races  of  man."  The 
famous  skulls  of  Neanderthal,  of  Spy,  of  Moulin  Quignou,  of  La  Nau- 
lette,  etc. — which  taken  together  are  the  interesting  isolated  reinaias 
of  an  extinct  lower  race  of  man  standing  between  Pithecanthropus  and 
the  races  of  the  present  day — these  were  all  declared  by  Virchow  to 
bo  i)atho]ogica1  products;  indeed,  the  sagacious  pathologist  at  last  made 
the  incredible  assertion  that  "  all  organic  variations  are  pathological;" 
that  they  are  only  produced  through  disease.  According  to  this  all 
our  noblest  cultivated  products,  our  bunting  hounds  and  our  horses, 
onr  noble  grains  and  our  fine  table  fruit,  are,  alas !  diseased  natural 
objects  that  have  arisen  by  pathological  changes  from  the  wild  original 
forms  that  alone  a  e  "healthy." 

In  order  to  make  this  strange  aasertion  of  Virchow  intelligible,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  regarded 
it  as  his  e8i>ecial  duty  as  a  scientist  to  oppose  the  Darwinian  theory  and 
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the  doctriue  of  evolutiou  uecessarily  couuected  witli  it.  With  the  great- 
est obatiuacy  be  has  inaiutaiDed  the  doctriue  of  the  conataiicy  of  species, 
which  is  DOW  abandoned  by  !>il  naturalists  of  good  Judgment;  but  in 
what  now  consists  the  essential  idea  of  a  "  true  species"  he  can  no  more 
tell  than  any  other  opponent  of  evolution.  The  most  important  concln- 
sion  from  the  latter,  the  "  descent  of  man  from  the  ape,"  Virchow  is  well 
known  to  attack  with  zeal  and  energy.  "  It  is  quite  certain  that  man 
did  not  descend  from  the  apea."  This  assertion  of  the  Berlin  pathol- 
ogist has  been  for  twenty  years  past  repeated  innumerable  times  Id 
religious  and  other  periodicals — cited  as  the  decisive  judgment  of  the 
very  highest  authority — not  caring  in  the  least  that  now  almost  all 
experts  of  good  judgment  hold  the  opposite  conviction.  According  to 
Virchow  the  ape-man  is  a  mere  "  figment  of  a  dream ; "  the  petrified 
remains  of  Pithecanthropus  are  the  palpable  contradiction  of  such  an 
unfounded  theoretical  assertion. 

How  directly  fruitful  the  great  advances  in  paleontology  for  the  last 
thirty  years  also  are  for  oar  pithecoid  theory  can  best  be  shown  by  the 
example  of  the  legion  of  the  primates  itself.  Oavier,  the  founder  of 
scientific  paleontology,  asserted  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  (1832)  that 
there  were  no  petrifactions  of  apea;  the  only  fossil  lemur  whose  skull 
he  described  {Adapts)  he  erroneously  took  for  a  hoofed  animal. 

The  first  petrified  remains  of  apes  were  discovered  in  India,  in  1836, 
in  1838  the  Mcsopitheciix  penthelicvs  was  discovered  near  Athens,  and 
in  1862  further  remains  of  lemurs.  But  within  the  last  twenty  years 
80  numerous  remains  of  extinct  primates  have  become  known  to  as 
through  the  discoveries  of  Gaudry,  Filhol,  Schlosser,  and  especially 
by  the  rich  finds  of  the  American  paleontologists  Marsh,  Cope, 
Leidy,  Osborn,  Ameghino,  and  others,  that  we  have  now  obtained  a 
satisfactory  general  insight  into  the  rich  development  of  this  highest 
legion  of  mammals  during  the  Tertiary  period.  With  great  admiration 
I  have  receutly  seen  in  London  the  instrnctive  series  of  fossil  primates 
which  is  displayed  in  the  noble  paleontological  section  of  the  museum 
of  natural  history  in  South  Kensington,  in  which  there  is  a  gigantic 
fossil  lemur  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  man,  and  which  lorsyth 
Major  recently  discovered  upon  the  island  of  Madagascar  (MegaUiMpis 
madagascar  tens  is ) . 

Now,  as  in  Cuvier's  time,  the  most  important  differences  Iietween  the 
two  principal  groups  of  true  apes  consists  in  the  characters  of  the 
teeth.  Man,  like  the  Old-Worid  apes,  possesses  thirty-two  teeth  of 
very  characteristic  structure  and  arrangement.  The  New-World  apes 
have,  on  the  contrary,  thirty-six  teeth,  namely,  one  more  premolar  in 
each  half  of  eitUer  jaw.  Comparative  odontology  is  authorized  to  state 
on  phylogenetic  grounds  that  this  number  has  arisen  by  re<luction 
&om  a  higher  dental  formnla,  from  forty-four  teeth ;  for  this  typical 
form  of  dentition  (in  each  half  jaw,  above  and  below,  three  incisors, 
one  canine,  four  premolars,  and  three  molars)  is  common  to  all  those 
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older  iiiiiiiimals  of  the  Hoceiie  period  wLicli  wi>  refrm-d  ;^  stem-forms 
of  the  principal  groups  of  eliorioii  aainiais  {Placentalia):  Lemuravulay 
CondyJarthra,  Enthonychida,  and  Jclopmda,  These  form  old  Tertiary 
steni-formB  of  tlie  primates.  The  vngitlaf£s,  the  rodentit,  aud  the  cami- 
ToreK  resemble  each  other  ho  mm-h  in  bodily  structure  that  we  may 
bring  them  all  together  as  ft  single  cominou  stem-group  iif  the  placental 
luammals,  the  primitive  chorion  animals  (Proclioriata),  With  great 
probability  we  may  now.  connect  with  this  the  further  monophyletic 
hypothesis  that  all  chorion  or  placental  animals— from  the  lowest 
ProclioriatiV  up  to  man — arose  from  a  common  unknown  stem-form  in 
the  Cretaceous  period,  and  that  this  oldest  of  the  churion  animals 
arose  from  a  marsupial  group  living  iu  the  Jurassic  period. 

But  iu  fact  we  now  possess  among  those  uuniernus  fossil  lemurs  that 
have  been  found  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  aU 
the  intermediate  forms  desired,  all  the  "missing  links"  that  are 
required  by  phyletic  odontology.  The  oldest  Prosimia  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  the  pacbylemurs  (or  Hyopnodtnes)  of  the  old  Hocene,  have  yet 
the  original  forty-four  teeth  of  the  placental  stem  group;  in  every  half 
jaw,  above  aud  below,  three  incisors,  one  canine,  four  premolars,  aud 
three  molars.  The  neerolemurs  {or  Adapides]  with  forty  teeth  followed 
them;  they  have  lost  an  incisor  on  each  side  above  and  below.  Nest 
come  the  younger  antolemurs  (or  Stenopides)  with  thirty-six  teeth  (one 
jireniolar  less);  they  have  therefore  already  the  same  dental  formula  as 
the  platyrrbiues  or  American  apes.  The  dentition  of  the  catarrhines 
has  arisen  from  this  throngh  loss  of  a  second  premolar.  These  rela- 
tions are  so  clear  aud  go  so  evideutly  hand  in  hand  with  the  formation 
of  the  entire  skull  aud  the  stronger  development  of  the  typical  jiriinate 
form  that  we  may  say:  The  general  elementary  features  of  the  primate 
genealogical  tree  from  the  oldest  Eocene  lemur  up  to  man  lie  clearly 
before  our  eyes  within  the  Tertiary  age;  there  is  no  longer  any  "missing 
link."  The  pliyletic  unity  of  the  primate  stock  from  the  oldest  lemur 
Qp  to  man  is  now  an  historical  fact. 

It  is  quite  diBerent,  however,  when  we  leave  the  Tertiary  and  in  the 
Meaozoic  period  attempt  to  discover  the  oldest  ancestnil  series  of  the 
mammals.  There  we  meet  everywhere  with  painful  gaps  in  our  pale- 
ontological  lecord,  and  the  comparatively  few  remaius  of  Mesozoic 
mammals  (especially  scanty  in  the  chalk)  are  insufficient  to  enable 
ns  to  form  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  systematic  ptatnn^  of  the 
mammalia  in  question.  However,  comparative  anatomy  and  ontogeny 
compel  us  to  the  condasion  that  the  Cretaceous  Phicentulia  nrose  from 
Jurassic  marsupials,  and  these  from  Triassic  monotrenies.  We  may 
also  further  suppose  that  among  the  unknown  I'lacentalia  of  the  chalk 
there  were  found  Lemurarida  aud  other  Prockoriata;  that  the  Amphi- 
tkeriida  of  the  Jurassic  were  ancestors  of  the  nmrsupials,  and  that  the 
monotreme  ancestors  of  the  latter  are  to  be  sought  among  the  I'anio- 
theria  of  the  Trias.    But  paleontology  does  not  at  this  time  otter  as 
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any  sevure  fouiidatiou  for  tliuse  pliyletic  hypotlieses.  -  Oiily  oiie  iiU]>or- 
taiit  piece  of  iufonuatioii  is  giveu  ua,  tliat  tbe  oldest  mammals  of  the 
Mesozoic  age,  the  Pantotheria  and  Allotheria  of  the  Trias,  were  small, 
lowly  orgauized,  for  the  most  part  iusect  eatiug  aoimals  that  represeot 
the  derivation  from  older  vertebrates,  reptiles  or  amphibia.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  to  contradict  the  Idea  that  the  entire  class  of  mammals, 
ft'om  tlie  oldent  nionotremes  to  man,  is  mouophyletic ;  that  all  members 
of  it  can  be  traced  back  to  a  single  common  stem-form. 

This  positive  conviction  of  the  phyletic  unity  of  the  class  of  mam- 
mals, because  of  its  common  origin  from  a  single  extinct  stem-groap, 
is  now  shared  by  all  expert  zoologists,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greateatadvancesof  modern  zoology.  No  matter  what  system  of  organs 
we  compare  in  the  ynrions  mammalian  orders,  we  everywhere  find  this 
typical  agreement  in  the  essential  characters  of  their  stractore,  both 
minute  and  gross.  Unly  among  mammals  ia  the  akin  covered  with  true 
hiurs,  irom  which  fact  Oken  named  this  class  the  "  hairy  animals." 
Only  in  this  class  is  generally  found  that  remarkable  kind  of  nartore, 
the  nourishment  of  the  newborn  child  with  the  milk  of  the  mother. 
Here  lies  the  phyaiological  sonrce  of  that  highest  form  of  maternal 
love  which  haa  exercised  such  a  signiticaDt  influence  ajHtn  the  family 
life  of  various  mammals,  as  well  as  upon  the  culture  and  higher  men- 
tal life  of  man.  The  poet  Cbamisso  justly  says  of  this: 
Only  the  loving  motber,  oulj  sbe 

Who  nnrturei  from  Itsblrtli  the  child  she  bears, 
Knons  the  tniejoy  that  we  cull  liappinew, 

Created  hy  the  love  she  oever  spares. 

If  the  Madonna  seems  to  ua  the  most  sublime  and  pure  prototype  of 
this  human  maternal  love,  yet  we  perceive  on  the  other  hand  iu  the 
"ape  love,"  in  the  excessive  tenderness  of  the  ape  mother,  the  counter- 
part of  the  same  maternal  inatinct.  The  slow  developmeut  of  this,  in 
the  course  of  many  millions  of  years,  from  the  Trias  period  to  tbe  pres- 
ent, goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  imiwrtant  aeries  of  transformationa. 
For  tbe  adaptation  of  the  new-born  mammal  to  suckling  involved  s 
series  of  changes  not  only  iu  its  own  body  but  in  that  of  its  motber. 
While  in  the  akin  of  the  mother  the  niauimary  glands  developed 
through  the  irritation  and  differentiation  of  a  grouj)  of  ordinary  akin 
glands,  there  was  formed  iu  the  mouth  of  the  child,  by  the  act  of  anck- 
ing,  the  soft  palate  and  afterwards  the  epiglottis — two  organs  of  the 
throat  that  occuronlyiu  mammals.  In  connection  with  this  the  mech- 
anism of  breathing  was  changed;  this  ia  shown  not  only  in  the  minute 
structure  of  tbe  lungs,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  a  complete  dia- 
phragm. Unly  in  mammala  does  the  mascniar  diaphragm  form  a 
complete  partition  betweCTi  the  tbroax  and  tlie  abdomen.  In  all  other 
vertebrates  tbe  two  cavities  remain  openly  conne<!ted.  Also  iu  the 
bony  framework  of  the  body,  and  especially  in  the  skull,  do  we  find 
results  of  these  importJint  transformations.    Much  the  most  important 
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of  these  is  the  trausforinatiou  of  the  iirticulation  of  the  maDilible  or 
lower  jaw,  which  in  mammals  is  quite  Btrikiogly  differeut  from  that  of 
all  other  vertebrates.  This  joiut,  by  which  the  lower  jaw  moves  apon 
the  temporal  bone,  is  in  iQamiiials  a  temporal  joint,  while  the  original 
Joint  of  its  reptilian  and  amphibian  ancestors  was  a  quadrate  joint. 
The  latter  is,  in  the  mammalia,  taken  up  into  the  tympanic  cavity  atid 
there  represented  by  the  articulation  of  two  of  the  special  bones  of  the 
ear,  the  malleus  and  the  incus;  the  malleus  was  formed  from  the  origi- 
nal joint  piece  of  the  lower  jnw,  while  the  incus  is  the  quadrate  bone  or 
jaw  petlicel  of  the  reptilian  ancestors. 

But  apart  from  these  and  other  anatomical  peculiarities  which  all 
mammals  have  in  common,  and  which  elevate  them  above  all  other 
vertebrates,  in  order  to  recognize  their  difi'erence  it  will  only  be  nec- 
essary to  look  at  a  single  drop  of  blood  under  a  microscope.  "Blood 
is  a  very  peculiar  juice."  The  small  red-blood  corpuscles  which,  heaped 
np  by  millions,  occasion  the  red  color  of  the  blood  of  vertebrates  were 
all  originally  elliptical  disks,  thicker  in  the  middle  (biconvex),  as  it 
was  here  that  the  nucleus  lay.  Only  iu  the  mammals  have  these  lost 
their  nucleus,  then  appearing  thiimer  in  the  middle  (biconcave),  as 
small  circular  disks.  These  and  other  important  peculiarities  occur, 
without  exception,  among  all  mammals,  and  separate  them  from  all 
other  vertebrates.  From  their  peculiar  combination  and  matuttl  rela- 
tions they  can  only  have  beeo  acquired  once  iu  the  course  of  descent, 
and  only  from  one  stem-form  can  they  have  been  transmitted  by  inher- 
itance to  all  members  of  the  class. 

The  older  portion  of  the  genealogical  history  of  the  human  species 
leads  us  still  farther  back  into  the  domain  of  the  lower  vertebrates, 
into  that  darji,  immeasurably  long  age  of  the  Paleozoic  era,  which 
with  ittj  uncounted  millions  of  years  (according  to  recent  estimations, 
at  least  a  thousand)  was  certainly  much  longer  than  the  succeeding 
Mesozoic  age.  Here  we  first  come  upon  the  important  tact  that  in  the 
earliest  portion  of  the  Paleozoic  |>eriod,  in  the  Permian  age,  no  mammals 
yet  existed,  bat  iuxtead  lung-breathiug  reptiles,  as  the  oldest  amnion 
animals.  They  belong  partly  to  the  Tocogauria,  the  oldest  and  lowest 
group  of  reptiles,  jiartly  to  the  strange  Theromera,  which  by  ninuy 
characters  approach  the  mammals.  These  reptiles  are  preceded  iu  the 
lower  Garbouiferous  period  by  true  amphibia,  such  as  the  armored 
Htegocepltali.  Such  Garbouiferous  armored  amphibia,  like  small  croco- 
diles, are  the  oldest  vertebrates,  who  by  their  creeping  method  of  loco- 
motion adapted  themselves  to  the  firm  gronud,  and  in  whom  the  tlnsof 
swimming  fishes  aud  the  paddles  of  swimming  amphibians  {Dipneusta) 
liad  been  modified  into  the  typical  five-Sngered  extremity  of  a  four- 
footed  animal  {Tetrapoda  or  Quadrupeda). 

We  only  need  to  compare  carefully  the  skeleton  of  the  four  legs  of 
onr  salamanders  and  frogs  with  the  bony  framework  of  our  own  four 
limbs  to  convince  ourselves  that  with  these  amphibians  the  same  char- 
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avUriutic  and  [>euii)tivr  tstructure  lia«l  ariseu  a»  they  liauded  d<»wii 
by  inheritance  to  all  the  sauropsida  and  mammalia;  there  is  the 
same  shoulder  girdle  and  pelvic  girdle,  the  same  simple  hollow  hones 
in  the  upper  arm  and  upper  leg,  the  same  pair  of  bones  in  the  forearm 
ati4l  lower  leg,  the  same  coniplit^ated  union  of  bones  in  the  wrist  and 
ankle,  the  samu  typical  arrangement  of  five  fingers  and  five  toes.  This 
striking  agreement  in  the  assembling  of  the  bony  framework  in  all  the 
higher  lonrtboted  vertebrates  struck  many  thoughtful  observers  more 
thuii  a  huudred  years  »go;  among  others  it  led  onr  greatest  poet  and 
thinker,  Goethe,  to  tho>e  remarkable  observations  on  the  morphology 
of  animals  that  we  may  consider  the  direct  precursors  of  the  modern 
ideas  of  Darwin. 

We  can,  in  fact,  show,  as  a  certain  sign  of  the  derivation  of  man  from 
the  oldest  five-toed  .or  pen  tad  acty  late  amphibians,  the  fact  that  we 
possess  to  day  on  our  hand  five  fingers  and  on  our  foot  five  toes.  Mao 
and  most  primates  {not  all)  show  in  this  and  in  other  lespects  that 
through  CO  user  vativo  inheritance  they  have  preserved  theoriginal  plan 
of  structure  much  more  closely  than  have  the  majority  of  other  mammals, 
eepeciiilly  the  ungulates.  Among  others  the  one-toed  horse  on  the  one 
side  and  the  two-t^ed  ruminants  on  the  other,  are  much  more  modified 
and  specialized  than  are  the  primates. 

The  oldest  amphibia  of  the  (Jarboniferous  period,  the  armored  Stego- 
cephalt  (and  especially  the  remarkable  Branehiosaiiria  discovered  by 
Oredner),  are  now  quite  justly  considered  by  all  discriminating  zoolo- 
gists as  the  undoubted  common  stem  group  whence  were  derived  all 
four-footed  animals  ( Tetrapoda  or  (^uadrttpeda),  all  amphibia  and  amni- 
Ota.  But  what  was  the  origin  of  this  important  group  itselff  To  this 
question  also  the  great  advances  of  pala-ontology  afford  a  satisfactory 
answer  which  harmonizes  excellently  with  the  older  solutions  given  by 
comparative  anatomy  and  ontogeny.  Already  in  Jena,  forty-four  years 
ago,  the  first  master  of  comparative  anatomy,  Carl  (legeubaur,  Id  a 
series  of  classical  essays,  i)ointed  out  that  the  most  important  parts  In 
the  vertebrate  skeleton,  particularly  the  skull  and  the  bones  of  the 
limbs,  reveal  to  us  today,  in  the  succession  of  classes  of  living  verte- 
brates, a  coherent  scale  of  phyletic  steps  of  development.  Apart  from 
the  more  lowly  organized  Cyolontomata  it  is  especially  the  true  fishes, 
and  among  them  again  the  primitive  fishes  or  iSelachioiis  {sharks  and 
rays),  which  have  proved  most  constant  to  the  original  form  in  the 
essential  relations  of  their  bodily  structure.  To  the  Selackiaita  are 
closely  allied  the  ganoids  or  enamel  fishes,  es])ecially  the  CroMopterggii 
which  take  us  farther  back  to  the  Dipnen»ta.  Among  these  last  the 
Australinn  fish  Ucraiodm  has  recently  become  of  great  interest,  its 
anatomy  and  ontology  having  been  carefully  investigated  by  Giinther 
and  Sr-mon.  hy  this  transition  group  of  Dipnetinta  or  amphibions 
fishes — tliiit  is  to  say,  fishes  with  lungs,  but  also  with  fins,  with  penta- 
dactylate  limbs — is  the  morphological  bridge  to  the  early  umphibiauB 
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eiisy  to  ttud.  But  tUia  anatoaiical  chain  corresimuds  exiiutly  witb  the 
paleontotogical  facts;  selachians  and  ganoidB  are  already  found  in  the 
Silurian  formations,  dipuengta  in  the  Devonian,  amphibia  in  the  Car- 
boniferouR,  reptiles  in  the  Perttiiau,  niiimmalia  in  the  Trias. 

These  are  historical  facts  of  the  first  rank.  They  attest  iu  the  most 
gratifying  nianuer  the  successive  steps  of  the  development  of  verte- 
biiites,  as  they  have  been  made  out  by  the  comparative  researches  of 
Ouvier  and  Meckel,  of  Johannes  MiiDer  and  Gegeiibaiir,  of  Owen,  Hux- 
ley, and  Flower.  The  historical  suL-eessioii  of  the  principal  steps  in  the 
vertebrate  stock  is  thereby  definitely  established,  and  this  success  is 
much  more  important  for  an  understanding  of  the  human  family  tree 
than  if  we  had  succeeded  in  placing,  in  a  hundred  fossil  skeletons  of 
lemnrs  and  apes,  the  entire  series  of  our  Tertiary  primate  ancestors  in 
coherent  succession  before  our  eyes. 

Much  more  difficult  and  dark  is  the  oldest  history  of  our  stock,  the 
derivation  of  a  vertebrate  stem  from  an  invertebrate  ancestry.  As 
none  of  these  possessed  any  hard  and  petritiable  parts  of  the  skeleton 
(resembling  in  this  respect  the  lowest  vertebrates,  the  cyclostomata  and 
acrania)  the  evidence  of  paleontology  entirely  fai!»  ns  here;  we  mast 
rely  aloue  upon  the  other  two  records  of  our  family  history,  upon  com- 
parative anatomy  and  ontogeny.  To  be  sure,  tiieir  value  is  here  so 
great  in  many  respects  that  for  every  expert  and  discriminating  zoolo- 
gist they  throw  the  clearest  light  upon  Wiiny  great  features  of  onr  older 
phylogeuy.  Of  the  greatest  value  are  these  far-reachiog  inferences  ' 
which  modern  comparative  oiitogeny  has  drawn  during  the  last  thirty 
years  by  the  aid  of  the  fundamental  biogenetic  law.  Already  the  older 
embryology  has  made  clear  the  elements  of  vertebrate  development  by 
the  thorough  work  of  Baer  aud  of  Bisehoff,  of  Bemak  and  Kiilliker. 
Then,  in  1866,  came  the  imxmrtant  discoveries  of  Kowalevsky,  which 
eouflrmed  the  suspicion  of  Ooodsir  and  pointeil  to  the  close  relation- 
ship of  vertebrates  and  tnnicates;  the  comparative  anatomy  of  Amphi- 
oxns  and  of  the  ascidians  has  since  that  time  been  the  constant  starting 
point  for  all  further  investigations  concerning  onr  invertebrate  prede- 
cessors. 

five  years  investigation  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
chnlk-sponges  (18'i7-lS72)  bad  led  me  at  that  time  to  a  reform  of  the 
theory  of  the  germinal  layers  and  to  advance  the  ga.'^trn'a  theory.  It 
first  appeared  in  1873  in  my  monograph  on  the  chalk-sponges  or  Catct- 
Apongida.  These  views  obtained  the  most  earnest  support  and  the  most 
froitful  development  by  the  excellent  comparative  researches  of  many 
other  embryologists,  especially  those  of  E.  Kay-Lankester  and  Francis 
Balfour,  as  well  as  those  of  the  brothers  Oscar  aud  KichanI  Hertwig.  I 
had  already  then  concladed  from  these  comparative  researches  that  the 
first  step  of  develoiHuent  in  all  Metazoa,  or  tissiie-buildiug  animttis,  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  we  may  from  thi.s  obtain  definite  in.iight 
into  the  common  origin  and  the  older  ancestral  series  of  the  same.    The 
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naicellular  ovuiu  repeats  the  ncicellalar  condition  of  onr  protozoan 
ancestors.  The  blaatula  germ  form  correapoiids  to  a  Volvox  or  Mago- 
»phwra,  a  similar  ancestral  form;  the  Gastrula  is  the  inherited  repeti- 
tion of  the  Ga»traa,  the  commoQ  stem  form  of  the  entire  series  of 
Metazoa.  Alt  these  typical  ancestral  forms  man  shares  with  all  the 
other  Met^oa,  that  is  to  sAy  with  all  other  animals  except  the  Duicellii- 
lar  Protozoa.  Every  man,  without  exception,  begins  bis  individnal 
existence  in  the  form  of  a  spherical  eggcell,  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  as  a  very  small  dot,  and  the  special  characters  of  this  eggcell  are 
exactly  the  same  in  man  as  in  ail  other  mammals. 

The  most  obscure  portion  of  the  genealogical  history  of  man  is  that 
part  which  lies  between  Qastreea  and  AmpkioTUs,  Amphioxus  itself, 
that  famous  lancelet,  or  lancet  animal,  whose  fundamental  significance 
had  already  been  recognized  by  its  first  exact  describer,  the  great 
JohannesMitllcr,  is  the  most  precioas  document  ot  vertebrate  phylogeny. 
We  should  not  indeed  consider  it  as  a  stem  ancestor  to  vertebrates,  but 
rather  as  a  near  relation  to  sach,  and  as  a  nnique  living  relic  of  the 
class  of  acrania.  Had  the  amphioxuB  accidentally  perished,  like  so 
many  other  links  in  our  ancestral  chain,  we  would  hardly  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  obtain  any  satisfactory  insight  into  the  older  steps  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  vertebrates.  Above  amphioxus  stand  its  near  relations, 
the  Gyehstomata  or  round-months.  These  ai-e  the  oldest  Craniota  or 
skulled  auimalH,  the  first  vertebrates  that  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
skull  and  brain.  These  Cycloatomaia  (among  whom  the  well-known 
lamprey,  I'etromyzon,  belongs)  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  presiluriao 
forerauners  of  fishes.  Below  amphioxus  we  find  that  the  agreement 
between  the  ontogeny  of  amphioxus  and  the  ascidians  points  to  an 
unknown  older  group  of  chorda  animals,  the  Prochordonta,  from  which 
have  developed  on  the  one  hand  the  tunicates,  on  the  other  the  verte- 
brates. We  may  derive  these  prouhordonia,  or  primitive  chorda  animals, 
from  the  Fiontonia,  a  twig  of  the  Vermalia,  or  true  worms.  The  iso- 
lated Halaiioglossiis  and  the  old  Neviertinii  are  probably  closely  related 
to  these.  There  cert<iinly  existed,  in  the  Cambrian  and  Laurentiau 
periods,  between  these  worms  and  the  stem  group  of  the  Gaiitraa4es,  a 
long  series  of  intermediate  forms,  and  we  suppose  that  the  older  Rota- 
toria and  Turhellaria  belonged  in  this  series.  Jiut  we  can  not  at  this 
time  form  any  well-grounded  hypothesis  on  this  point,  and  there  is 
iudeeil  here  a  wide  empty  space  in  our  genealogical  history. 

Hut  contrasted  with  these  and  other  obscure  portions  of  our  family 
history  stand  out  clearly  and  signiticautly  the  conclusions  which  the 
rich  results  of  comparative  anatomy,  ontogeny,  and  paLvontoiogy  have 
given  in  the  investigation  of  the  vertebrate  stock,  and  especially  of  that 
of  its  highest  class  of  mammals.  All  reliable  receut  researches  have 
here  unanimou.siy  ooufirmeil  the  proposition  which  Lamarck,  Darwin, 
and  Huxley  declared  to  be  the  most  im))ortant  result  of  the  theory  of 
evolution — the  proposition  that  the  immediate  pluce(:tal  ancestors  of 
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man  were  a  series  of  tertiary  primates,  and  the  next  nearest  were  the 
antliropoid  apes,  tbe  anthropoinorphons  catarrliines.  The  careful  criti- 
cal comparisons  wbicfa  the  two  zoologists,  Paul  and  Fritz  Sarasin,  have 
accomplished  in  their  tlDo  work.  Researches  in  Ceylon  (1893)  shows 
that  the  Veddahs  of  to-day,  the  dwarfish  aborigines  of  Ceylon,  approach 
nearest  to  the  anthropoid  apes  in  the  primitive  relations  of  their  bodily 
structure,  and  that  among  the  latter  the  chinipanitee  on  the  one  side 
and  the  gorilla  ou  the  other  staud  nearest  to  man.  The  gibbon  agaiu, 
.  as  a  lower  aad  less  specialized  form,  shows  the  closest  agreement  with 
the  common  mioceiie  ancestors  of  all  the  Anthropomorpha.  This  direct 
family  relationship  is  much  clearer  and  easier  to  settle  than  that  of  any 
other  mammal.  Far  more  obscure  and  enigmatical  is,  for  example,  that 
of  tbe  elephants,  the  sirenia,  the  cetacea,  the  edentates  (armadillos  and 
pangolins)  in  both  hemispheres.  ISoi  only  in  his  pentadactylate  hands 
and  feet,  but  also  in  other  anatomical  features  does  man  show  the  charac- 
teristic inherited  features  of  his  stock  more  clearly  than  many  other 
maminaU,  as,  for  example,  ungulates,  <;etaceans,  and  bats. 

The  immeasurable  significance  which  this  secure  knowledge  of  the 
primate  origin  of  man  possesses  for  the  entire  range  of  human  science 
lies  clear  before  the  eyes  of  every  unprejudiced  and  logical  thinker. 
No  oue  among  the  philosophers  has  more  thoroughly  based  his  authori- 
tative influence  upon  a  contemplation  of  the  entire  universe  than  has 
the  great  English  thinker  Herbert  Spencer,  one  of  the  few  learned  men 
of  the  present  day  who  unites  the  most  profound  scientific  training 
with  the  deepest  philosophical  speculation.  Spencer  belongs  t)  those 
older  natnre  philosophers  who  already  before  Darwiu  recognized  in  the 
monistic  theory  of  evolntion  the  magic  key  which  would  unlock  the 
riddle  of  the  world.  He  belongs  also  to  those  evolutionists  who  justly 
lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  progressive  inheritance,  upon  tbe  "trans- 
mission of  acquired  characters."  Like  myself,  Spencer  has,  from  the 
begiuning,  fought  in  the  most  resolnte  manner  tbe  germ-plasm  theory 
of  WeisiLanii,  which  denies  the  most  important  factor  in  the  theory  of 
descent  and  wishes  to  explain  tbe  same  cbiedy  through  the  omnipotence 
of  natural  selection. 

In  England  the  theory  of  Weismann  has  been  received  with  much 
approval,  and  is  also  known  as  neo-Darwiuism,  iu  opposition  to  older 
views  which  are  known  as  ueo-Lamarckism.  This  designation  is 
entirely  incorrect,  for  Charles  Darwiu  was  just  as  firmly  conTin<«d  of 
the  fundamental  significance  of  progressive  inheritance  as  was  bis  great 
predecessor  Jean  Lamarck  and  as  is  Herbert  Spencer. 

I  had  three  times  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Darwin  at  Down,  and  each 
time  we  discussed  this  important  question  upon  which  we  completely 
agreed.  I  share  tbe  conviction  of  Herbert  Spencer  that  progressive 
inheritance  is  an  indispensable  factor  of  the  monistic  theory  of  evolu- 
tion and  one  of  its  most  important  elements.  To  deny  it,  as  Weismann 
does,  is  to  fiy  to*  mysticism,  and  it  is  better  to  accept  the  mysterious 
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creations  uf  separatu  species.  The  i^eueais  of  man  att'ords  iuuumerable 
Ulustration^  of  it. 

When  we  regard  the  science  of  the  genesis  of  man  from  the  most 
general  point  of  view,  and  bring  together  all  the  empirical  arguments 
for  it,  then  we  may  say  to-day  with  perfect  justice  that  the  deseeut  of 
man  from  an  extinct  tertiary  primate  chain  is  no  longer  a  vague 
hypothesis,  but  an  historical  fact.  Naturally  this  fact  can  not  be  exactly 
demonstrated:  we  can  not  point  out  the  innumerable  physical  aud 
chemical  processes  which  in  tlieconrseof  a  hundred  million  years  have 
gradually  led  up  from  tbe  simplest  mouer  and  the  unicellular  egg-form 
to  the  gorilla  and  to  man.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  other 
historical  fat^ts.  We  all  believe  that  LinniPus  and  La]>lace,  Newton, 
and  Luther,  Malpighi  and  Aristotle  ouce  lived,  although  this  can  not  be 
exactly  demonstrated  in  the  sense  of  modem  physical  science.  We 
firmly  believe  in  the  existence  of  these  and  of  many  other  heroic  minds 
because  we  know  the  works  they  have  lett  behind,  aud  because  we  see 
the  powerful  iiiHuence  tbey  have  had  upon  the  history  of  civilization. 
But  these  indirect  arguments  have  no  more  conclusive  force  than  those 
which  we  have  ])ut  forward  for  the  vertebrate  history  of  man. 

Of  many  Mesozoiu  animals  of  theJurassic  period  we  know  bat  a  single 
bone,  the  under  Jaw,  aud  Huxley  has  very  linely  explained  the  cause  of 
this  strange  phenomenon.  We  all  consider  it  settled  that  these  animals 
had  also  upper  jaws  as  well  asothor  bones,  although  wecan  not  certainly 
demonstrate  it.  Yet  the  "  exact  school,"  which (iousidera  the  evolution 
of  species  as  an  nn demonstrated  hy[)othesis,  must  regard  the  lower  jaw 
as  the  only  bone  in  the  body  of  these  remarkable  animals. 

Let  us  now  in  conclusion  take  a  hasty  glance  into  the  immediate 
future.  I  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  science  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  not  only  accept  our  doctrine  of  development,  bat  will  cele- 
brateitasthemostsigniRcautintellectuahicUievement  of  ourtime,  for 
the  illuminating  beams  of  this  sun  have  scattered  the  heavy  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  which  hitherto  sbronded  iu  impenetrable 
darkness  the  most  important  of  all  scientific  problems,  that  of  the 
origin  of  man,  of  his  true  essence,  and  of  his  place  in  nature.  The 
incalculable  influence  cf  the  science  of  the  development  of  man  upon 
all  other  branches  of  science,  and  especiiilly  upon  culture,  will  bear  the 
most  blessed  fruits.  The  great  work  which  was  in  our  century  begun 
by  Lamarck  and  finished  by  Diirwin  wilt  for  all  time  remain  oneof  the 
most  significant  achievements  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  monistic 
philosophy  which  we  found  upon  its  theory  of  evolution  will  not  only 
powerfully  further  the  perception  of  thetrothsof  nature,  bntalso their 
practical  worth  in  tlie  service  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Tliis 
monism  is,  however,  based  ui>on  theempirical  data  furnished  by  modern 
phylogenetic  zoology. 
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It  would  seem,  that  wile)  animals  are  devoted  to  a  wandpring  life,  and 
yet  a  careful  observation  of  their  habits  shows  that  the  fields,  the 
woods,  the  plains,  and  the  air  are  quit«  erjuitably  divided  aniougthem, 
as  separate  districts.  Each  one  of  them  lives  within  a  domain  whose 
resources  he  uses  to  the  best  advantage,  and  where,  fearing  the  com- 
petition of  his  kind,  he  permits  only  a  limited  number  of  them  to  range. 
Thus  among  animals  property  is  communal. 

The  extent  of  the  domain  varies,  moreover,  with  the  resources  which 
it  presents,  the  protection  which  it  offers  against  every  kind  of  danger, 
and  especially  according  to  the  aniroal's  power  of  locomotion. 

Thin  division  of  domain  is  in  some  measure  a  necessity  of  existence. 
Every  animal  that,  by  reason  of  defective  instinct  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son, attempts  to  escape  from  it  is  quickly  exterminated  by  natural 
selection ;  driven  off  by  bis  comrades  with  whom  he  strives  for  daily 
food,  wandering  haphazard  in  an  unknown  territory  full  of  snares,  he 
becomes  an  easy  prey  for  the  enemies  of  his  species. 

The  instinct  of  orientation,  which  guides  an  animal  back  to  his  home, 
and  conseiiuently  his  habits,  his  food,  his  profectiou  against  danger, 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  his  life.  To  it  be  owes  his  individuality,  the 
memory  which  attatibes  him  to  the  past,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
satisfaction  of  his  needs  in  the  present. 

We  propose  to  study  the  mechanism  of  this  orientation  among  ani- 
mals. As  the  principal  object  of  our  study,  we  have  chosen  the  carrier 
pigeon.  A  great  number  of  facts  observed  by  us  for  the  first  time  have 
been  grouped  and  classified.  We  have  deduced,  if  not  the  law  that 
controls,  at  least  a  theory  that  accounts  for  them.  This  tiieory  we  will 
now  explain.  Ail  of  its  projmsitions  are  founded  u|:on  facts  rigorously 
and  scrupulously  established  or  on  experiments  easy  to  i-eproduce. 

I. 

Just  as  occurrences  seemingly  casual,  such  as  the  distribution  of  bul- 
lets in  a  target,  are  subject  to  laws  of  which  science  has  given  ns  the 
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secret,  8o  in  the  capricious  flight  of  a  bird  or  tlie  waaderiug  coarse  of  a 
wild  animal  chance  bas,  as  we  helieve,  do  part. 

The  motive  which  determines  the  actions  of  the  animal  is  the  instinct 
of  preservation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species.  The  animal  is 
capable  of  a  spontaneous  activity  when  he  Is  roused  by  necessity ;  it  is 
very  seldom  that  he  performs  an  act  that  has  no  immediately  useful 
end.  Initiative'  is  Dot  within  his  power,  and  when,  in  auts  or  bees,  we 
think  we  have  observed  forethought  for  the  future,  we  soon  see  that 
this  supposed  provision  is  nothing  more  than  obedience  to  the  momen- 
tary call  of  instinct;  the  animal  accomplishes  an  action  without  fore- 
seeing the  result. 

The  search  for  food  and  sleep  are  the  two  poles  between  which  the 
existence  of  an  animal  constantly  gravitates.  If,  to  utiliite  the  resources 
of  bis  domain,  he  is  obliged  to  vary  his  course  daily,  the  periodic  need 
for  rest  yet  brings  him  back  to  the  same  quar.ters.  The  lack  of  initi-, 
ative  leads  him  to  always  follow  the  same  road  to  return  to  the  same 
poiut.  This  is  why  the  auimal  on  his  domain  makes  a  number  of  trails 
which  are  interwoven  in  every  direction ;  he  acquires  in  this  way  a  very 
complete  knowledge  of  the  locality;  in  the  region  where  every  little 
irregularity  is  familiar  to  him  he  is  ready  to  move  in  every  direction. 

Necessity  may  force  the  Inhabitant  of  one  region  to  overstep  its  limits, 
in  time  of  drought  or  famine,  for  example.  Then  he  makes  a  rapid 
incursion  into  the  neighboring  territory,  delays  not  a  moment,  but  as 
soon  as  he  has  quenched  his  thirst  or  appeased  his  hunger  returns  in 
all  haste  to  his  home.  In  this  second  region,  seldom  fully  explored, 
the  animal  kuows  but  a  limited  number  of  trails,  usually  straight  oues. 
If  he  is  surprised  there  by  a  danger  of  any  kind,  he  is  much  more 
exiK>&ed  than  in  his  own  territory. 

One  example  will  show  plainly  the  essential  dtll'erence  existing 
between  these  two  zones.  When  a  stag  is  attacked  in  his  own  domain 
by  iiunters,  lie  begins  by  doubling,  makes  a  thousand  turns,  and  for  a 
time  throws  his  adversaries  off  the  tra<;k.  Soon  again  discovered,  he 
sets  out  anew ;  pursued  from  shelter  to  shelter  he  finally  "  gets  away" 
and  plunges  iuto  the  second  zone,  where  the  trails  are  straight.  The 
chase  then  changes  its  character,  and  takes  on  a  rapid  pnce  which  it 
did  not  have  in  its  iirst  phase. 

The  stag  soon  reaches  the  limits  of  the  known  territory  and  tries  to 
return  on  his  tracks  and  regain  his  own  doinaiu.  Constantly  driven 
back,  pressed  closely  by  tlie  dogs,  he  again  sets  out,  crosses  the  second 
zone,  and  then,  entering  the  unknown  territory,  he  is  "olf,"  running 
straight  forward  until  he  falls. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  a  stag  acts  who  lias  been  carried  some 
distance  in  a  cage  and  then  set  at  liberty  before  a  huuting  party  to  be 
chased.    The  aniniiil,  cast  on  an  unknown  ground,  (Iocs  not  try  to 

'  An  .iDiiiKil  in  by  imtiivx  u  nlnv  lo  roiiliu":  wlu-n  siirpriscl  liy  tin:  hiinler  li<>  liot-a 
not  iavoiit  a  jilniii  nl'llight,  but  iiiakeH  nne  or  trails  over  wbidi  lie  loniiiTly  |>aiue<l. 
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double,  but  spdogs  before  the  dogs  and  is  off  immediately.  The  cliase 
presents  none  of  the  evolutions  which  we  described  above ;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  race  between  the  herbivorous  animal,  who  has  on  his  side  speed, 
and  the  oarntvorous  animal,  who  has  endurance.  From  the  condition  of 
the  animal  and  the  speed  of  the  linnliug  party  one  cati  determine  before- 
hand the  duration  of  the  chasi'.  We  will  not  dwell  longer  on  these 
fjicts  so  well  known  to  hunters.  It  ia,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  go  through 
a  wood  in  Sologne,  or  in  any  other  country  abounding  in  game,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  ground  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  trails 
which  do  not  escape  the  esi)erienced  eyes  of  the  [Ktacher. 

Birds  also  follow  through  the  air  roatls  iuviaible  to  our  eyes,  but 
which  can  be  revealed  by  observation.  The  bird,  like  the  quadruped, 
contracts  the  habit  of  always  returning  to  the  same  point  by  the  same 
route.  We  have  watched  fur  some  time  a  group  of  pigeons  that  returned 
every  day  to  the  fields  at  the  same  time,  lu  going,  as  in  coming,  they 
nudeviatingly  followed  a  line  which  we  had  marked  out  on  the  neigh- 
boring ground.  We  have  observed  the  same  regularity  of  route  in  the 
coming  and  going  of  two  binls  of  prey. 

The  peasants  know  very  exactly  the  points  which  mark  the  course  of 
the  migrations  of  birds,  and  turn  this  kuowledge  to  acconnt  by  hunt- 
ing duriug  certain  seasons. 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  on  fishes  in  the  sea  as  well  as 
in  rivers,  and  the  very  exact  information  obtained  is  put  to  a  daily  use 
by  fishermen. 

We  will  not  put  further  stress  on  an  array  of  facts  long  since  observed 
and  known.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  deducing  from  them  a  primary 
oonclnsion.  In  the  air,  on  land,  or  in  the  waterall  animals  follow  routes 
definitely  determined ;  their  movements  seem,  therefore,  to  be  subject  to 
other  laws  than  those  of  caprice  or  chance. 

II. 

The  actions  of  animals  are  ail  dictated  by  a  single  law,  which  each 
one  of  them  obeys  in  a  diSerent  way.  The  animal  is  controlled  by  his 
euviroiiineut.  If  he  finds  around  his  home  an  abundance  of  the  neeos- 
sities  of  life,  he  moves  about  but  little  and  his  exidtonce  is  passed  in  a 
very  i-e-stricted  domain.  In  the  opposite  case  he  lives  a  very  active 
life,  traversing  bis  domain  unceasingly,  extending  its  limits  as  far  as 
possible  and  sometimes  going  beyond  them.  Each  animal  is  thus  led 
to  contract  habits  which  become  peculiar  to  him  and  which  constitute 
his  individuality.  He  obeys  the  call  of  insthict,  but  he  seems  to  have 
the  choice  of  the  means  of  execution,  a  certain  liberty,  while  he  is  sim- 
ply nnder  the  influence  of  Ids  surroundings.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  in  mind  before  fixing  those  general  laws  to  which  the  movements 
of  the  individuals  of  each  species  are  subje<!t. 

It  is  a  fact  known  by  experiment  for  iHiine  time  that  an  animal  tiiov- 
iug  abottt  in  a  teititory  familiar  to  him  is  giiide<l  in  finding  his  way  l>i(i'k 
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to  his  home  by  all  five  senses  working  together.  Always,  in  every 
species,  one  of  the  senses  is  more  developed  than  tbe  rest,  and  therefore 
plays  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  a«t  of  orientation — sight  for  the 
bird,  acent  for  the  dog,  etc. 

If  orientation  within  restricted  limits  is  easily  explained  by  the  com- 
bined play  of  the  Ave  senses,  it  is  not  so  as  regards  orientation  in  an 
unknown  and  distant  territory.  Let  us  cite  an  example :  In  order  to  lose 
a  cat  yon  put  him  in  a  bag  and  carry  him  by  railroad  a  distance  of  80 
kilometers.  Set  at  liberty  he  returns  to  his  home.  Though  his  sight 
and  bis  local  knowledge  guided  bim  constantly  back  to  his  home  afl«r 
his  daily  wanderings,  he  yet  will  not  know  how  to  make  tlie  same  use 
of  them  on  this  occasion.  His  sight,  were  it  excellent,  could  not  be  a 
great  help  to  him,  as  the  slightest  obstacle,  the  most  insiguiticant  rise 
in  tbe  gronnd,  would  be  sufficient  to  hide  the  familiar  landscape.  Is  it, 
then,  his  sense  of  smell  that  guides  bim  T  In  this  case  precautions  seem 
to  have  been  carefully  taken  to  put  this  sense  at  fault.  One  fact,  bow- 
ever,  remains — we  are  going  to  try  to  explain  it — the  cat  ha«  easily 
returned  to  his  borne. 

Let  us  take  another  example:  Tbe  pigeon  fanciers  of  Brussels  every 
year  let  loose  pigeons  at  Bordeaux.  In  preparation  for  this  they  make 
three  successive  releases,  at  increasing  distances,  between  Brussels  and 
Orleans,  consequently  towards  Bordeaux,  then  after  tbe  release  effected 
at  Orleans,  without  further  preparation,  tbe  pigeons  are  set  at  liberty 
at  Bordeaux  and  they  return  to  Brussels.  Oan  we  attribute  their  return 
to  a  memory  of  the  locality,  to  a  piercing  vision  1  Let  us  admit  that  in_ 
the  three  preparatory  flights  the  pigeons  may  have  remarked  certain 
prominent  landmarks  between  Brussels  and  Orleans.  At  tbe  time  when 
they  were  let  loose  at  Bordeaux,  the  elevation  of  the  bind,  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth,  set  limits  to  their  vision,  however  ]>iereing  it  n^ight  be. 
To  sec  Orleans  from  Bordeaax  the  pigeon  would  have  to  rise  several 
kilometers  above  the  earth,  which  would  be  physically  impossible.' 

Let  us  cite  another  case :  Some  pigeons  belonging  to  a  pigeon  fancier 
in  Orleans  had  traveled  in  the  direction  of  Keims.  Some  one  conceived 
the  idea  of  releasing  them  500  kilometers  out  to  sea  beyond  Kantes, 
without  any  preparation,  and  they  almost  all  returned.  In  this 
example,  as  in  those  preceding,  the  return  can  not  be  explained  by  tbe 
working  of  any  one  of  the  five  senses.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
acknowledge  the  intervention  of  a  distinct  organ  serving  for  orientation 
from  a  distance.  Since  the  function  exists,  we  are  not  illogical  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is,  corresponding  to  that  function,  an  organ  which  we 
will  call  the  sense  of  direction. 

We  therefore  admit  that  orientation  near  at  band  is  easily  explained 
as  the  use  of  tbe  five  senses,  and  that  orientation  from  a  distance  rests  - 
solely  on  the  working  of  a  sixth  »ense. 

I  I'ifwoiia  rarely  lly  nt  mori>  tliiiii  ilOO  miiturs  aliiivn  the  ktohihI,  Si't  lit  liberty  Troni 
Ik  1>al1iK>ii  m»ro  Minn  L',000  meterH  lii<;li,  lliey  'Iparenil  with  ll  ilt^xy  rapidity,  letting 
Ihemsi'lvuH  fiill,  nml  nut  resaliiiiiK  their  lli^bt  until  near  tlio  earth.        _    ,    ^      I   . 
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It  has  been  objecte<l  that  orientatioti  from  a  distaBC^  or  near  at  haod 
is  always  the  same  act,  and  that  it  is  illogical,  contrary  t«  the  eatab- 
liahed  order  of  things,  to  Bee  the  same  functions  carried  on  by  two  dis- 
tinct organs.  But  this  objection  is  not  well  taken.  It  is  quite  frequent 
to  see  in  uature  the  same  function  accomplished  by  very  different  organs. 

The  strawberry,  for  instaoce,  is  reproduced  by  means  of  the  seeds 
formed  by  the  foundation  of  the  flower.  It  is  also  reproduced  by  idoadb 
of  ruQDers  that  grow  out  from  the  plant,  take  root  in  their  tarn  and 
abandon  the  fragile  thread  that  holds  them  to  the  mother  plant.'  Close 
observation  will  enable  ns  to  cite  many  examples  of  the  same  sort.  The 
hypothesis  that  a  s))ecial  sense  comes  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  five 
original  senses,  whose  range  is  limited,  has  in  it  nothing  illogical. 

III. 

We  will  now  study  a  number  of  interesting  cases,  seeking  to  deduce 
from  them  the  mechanism  of  orientation  from  a  distance. 

First.  During  a  hunt  with  greyhounds  that  took  pla('«  in  the  forest 
of  Orleans,  a  stag,  not  the  animal  hunted,  waa  followed  by  some  dogs; 
cornered  in  an  angle  of  the  forest  he  '*  went  away;"  the  master  of  the 
hunt,  seeing  the  mistake  made,  recalled  his  dogs  and  set  them  on  the 
right  track.  Bat  a  poacher  who  had  seen  the  stag  leave  the  forest 
noted  exactly  the  place  where  he  passed  out  and  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
feeling  certain  that  the  animal  when  he  no  longer  thought  himself 
threatened  would  return,  by  the  next  morning  at  the  latest,  and  over 
exactly  the  same  path  by  which  he  bad  made  his  exit.  The  result 
proved  him  right.  The  poacher  had  made  use  of  the  fact  well  known  to 
the  charcoal  burners  who  live  in  the  forest  of  Orleans.  The  stags  and 
roebuck,  finding  almost  everything  they  need  for  food  in  the  forest, 
almost  never  leave  it.  When  for  any  reason  whatever  they  go  out  into 
the  adjoining  laud  they  follow  in  return  the  same  road  they  used  in 
going. 

The  art  of  setting  snares  is  founded  on  this  observation.  The  snare 
preparexl  in  the  woods  at  a  point  presumably  on  the  track  of  an  animal, 
or  even  exactly  at  the  spot  where  the  animal  has  passed,  does  not 
necessarily  entrap  him,  lie  wanders  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
his  domain,  oft«n  leaving  one  track  to  try  new  ones;  while  an  animal 
which  h:is  ventured  into  strange  territory  will  surely  return  shortly  and 
pass  at  the  same  point  at  which  he  went  out.  If  the  snare  be  set  at  a 
point  where  bis  departure  was  observed  he  will  suiely  be  taken. 

Second.  The  horse  which  passes  twenty-two  or  twenty  hours  every 
day  in  the  stable  in  semi- obscurity,  bis  nose  against  the  wall,  can  not 
beendowed  with  much  instinct.  All  voluntary  action  is  forbidden  liim, 
since  he  can  only  act  in  obedient^u  to  his  master.  His  instinct  is,  if  not 
atrophied,  at  least  exceedingly  diminished. 

The  stable  is  a  |iermauentcentei' of  attraction  to  the  horse,  who  finds 

<  Tile  pliuit-luuHu  liiLs  iilsii  Huv'Bcul  meCliodij  of  ropiodnotioa. 
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tberu  IVkkI  iiii<l  rust.     ^VLell  net  at  liberty  lio  fluds  bis  way  back  to  it 
with  tbe  coustaticy  of  tlie  magnetic  needle  tiiruiiig  ta  tlie  i)ole. 

The  liorae  knows  pei-fuctly  tbe  road  back  to  bis  botne.  If  in  tbe 
course  of  a  drive  tbe  reiiis  itre  let  to  fall  loose  on  bis  neck  he  will  take 
tbis  oiiportuiiity  of  retnrning  to  bis  stable.  With  the  help  of  au  excel- 
lent meiitory  he  knows  the  coai])arative  length  of  the  toads  to  be  fol- 
lowed, und  chooses  without  hesitation  the  shortest. 

i:^upi>ose  that  tbe  same  horse  is  taken  into  a  country  of  which  he  is 
ignorant.  After  a  stay  of  some  hunrs  in  a  stable  he  develops  the  same 
attachment  for  his  new  home  which  be  showed  for  the  former.  If  in 
tbe  firNt  drive  he  is  Ictt  ti)  his  instinct  to  And  his  way  back  it  baa  been 
ascertained  that  he  will  follow  the  same  road,  reversed,  by  which  he 
came,  even  if  it  is  not  the  shortest. 

Third.  The  carrier  pigeon  when  set  loose  within  a  short  radios  of  its 
home  will  return  to  its  cote  by  the  shortest  way.  If  it  is  set  at  liberty 
some  hundreds  of  miles  from  its  home  it  follows  in  its  return  very 
exactly  the  line  of  the  railroad  by  which  it  came.  We  need  no  farther 
proof  of  this  than  the  following  fact. 

In  the  season  of  the  conventions  of  pigeon  fanciers  the  inhabitants 
of  Bapanme  remarked  the  flight  every  Sunday  of  numerous  bauds  of 
pigeons  returning  to  their  homes  in  the  north  of  France,  or  in  Belgium. 
We  can  not  claim  that  Bapaume  is  exactly  ou  the  straight  line  that 
connects  the  different  points  from  which  the  pigeons  were  let  loose  to 
their  dovecotes  scattered  throughout  the  region  of  the  north,  fiom 
Dunkeri|ue  to  Mt'zii'res.  It  whs  not  merely  choice  that  tlionsHnds  of 
pigeons  sbonid  pass  every  Sunday  over  the  little  city.  Hapaume  in 
only  an  insignificant  point  in  the  very  extended  /one  which  separates 
Belgium  from  the  center  of  France.  Moreover,  from  similar  observa- 
tions made  at  Amiens,  at  Arras,  and  all  along  the  line  of  the  route  from 
Paris  to  Brussels,  it  was  proven  that  the  pigeons  retraced  in  a  contrary 
direction  the  road  by  which  they  had  been  taken  to  the  place  of 
release. 

We  might  cite  anj-  number  of  observations  of  the  same  sort.  For 
example,  the  employees  of  the  Orleans  railway  have  often  told  us  of  the 
passage  to  Arthenay,  to  l^tampes,  or  to  Juvisy  of  Belgian  pigeons 
release<l  at  Poitiers,  Angouleme,  and  Bordeaux. 

Wo  have  deduced  from  these  facts  the  following  hypothesis,  which 

we  will  call  the  "law  of  retracement."    The  instinct  of  orientation  from 

a  distance  is  a  faculty  which  all  animals  (lossess  in  diSierent  degrees, of 

retracing  a  route  over  which  they  have  once  passed. 

IV. 

In  the  study'of  nmthematics  the  mei4iod  is  often  employed  of  con- 
sidering ii  proposition  as  demonstrated,  then  stating  it  in  thefoiin  of  a 
problent  and  studying  out  tlie  consequences.  We  will  use  this  method 
beve.     Let  us  admit  that  the  hypothetical  law  stated  above  has  been 
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aullicieiitly  |iroveii  and  let  an  make  use  of  it  t<>  vxplaiii  certain  fatits, 
inexplicable  l>y  any  other  iiieaus.  Let  us  imagine  tliat  we  are  present 
at  u  release  of  pigeunH.  Many  hundreds  of  birds  eoming  from  cotea  in 
the  same  region  are  set  at  liberty  at  the  same  time.  They  set  out 
together,  separate  to  travel  in  two  or  three  groaps.  Then  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  horizon  to  which  they  are  ace lUttonied  each  flies  straight 
to  its  own  home. 

A  certain  number  of  pigeons  do  not  return,  others  come  in  on  the 
following  days.  The  owner  merely  registers  the  losses  and  notes  the 
tardy  ones  without  trying  to  discover  the  banse  of  the  failure  in  instinct. 
lu  truth,  how  can  we  iisk  for  the  secret  of  a  bird  which,  with  one  stroke 
of  its  wing  disappears  from  our  view.  Itsinstinct  is  at  faalt;  the  bird 
must  then  Wiinder  at  will,  counting  on  chance  to  find  its  way  home. 

We  can  not  agree  to  this  proposition  for  the  following  reasons:  The 
bird  that  has  gone  astray  through  a  defect  of  instinct  is  still,  uevertbe- 
lesa,  not  beyond  the  control  of  that  general  Jaw  of  aelf-preservatioa 
which  guides  all  its  actions.  Ou  tbe  contrary,  it  feels  strongly  the  call 
of  instinct  which  incites  it  to  return  to  its  own  cote.  It  sees  clearly 
the  end,  but  the  means  of  attaining  it  are  for  the  moment  at  fault.  It 
displays  then  all  the  voluntary  activity  of  which  it  is  capable,  trying 
path  after  path  successively.  The  law  of  retracement  will  permit  us  to 
follow  it  in  its  wandering  course  and  to  retrace  its  journey.  When  we 
have  found  out  the  secret  of  the  lost  pigeon  we  shall  realise  again  that 
cbance  plays  a  very  small  ]>art  in  the  decisions  of  animals. 

In  189C  we  were  present  at  Orleans  when  a  number  of  pigeons  from 
tbe  cotes  at  Metis  and  Chatleroi  were  released.  The  two  bainls  of  pig- 
eons having  by  chauce  been  set  ft-ee  at  tbe  same  time,  at  two  different 
points  in  the  freight  station,  Joined  each  other  in  the  air  and  formed  at 
their  departure  a  single  group.  The  weather  was  extremely  unfavor- 
able. Fog,  rain,  and  contrary  wind  contributed  to  delay  the  return  of 
tbe  winged  voyagers.  One  first  mistake  in  instinct,  easy  to  explain, 
was  made  at  the  outset.  Two  pigeons  from  Mons  were  taken  in  at 
Charleroi  and  three  from  <Jharleroi  were  received  at  ^fons.  Besides 
about  forty  pigeoutidid  not  return  home  on  the  evening  of  their  release. 
Theybad,  however,  left  Orleans  together.  The  birds  which  firstreturned 
had  pointed  out  to  their  companions  tbe  proper  road  and  some  of  the 
latter  had  followcil  their  guides  blindly,  even  so  far  as  to  enter  strange 
cotes. 

But  in  Orleans  an  observer  remarked  that  between  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  T  in  the  evening  about  thirty  pigeons  llew  up  and  rested 
on  the  roof  of  the  station.  When  night  came  we  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing nine;  five  were  from  Charleroi  and  four  from  Mons.  They  were 
again  set  at  liberty.  This  observation  leads  ua  to  suppose  that  tbe 
thirty-two  pigeons  that  returned  to  Orleans  had  all  gone  astray  from 
the  group  released  that  morning.  Tbe  next  morning  between  5  and  7 
o'clock  they  all  disapiieared  one  after  another  toward  the  north;  about 
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thirty  late  returns  were  uoted  at  Oliarlemi  and  at  Moub  on  the  same 
day.  These  goiugs  and  comings  are  all  uitturally  explained  by  the  lavr 
of  retracemeut.  Our  winged  travelers,  although  they  formed  a  single 
band  at  their  departure  from  Orleaua,  doubtless  soon  broke  up  into  sev- 
eral groups;  we  have  already  observed  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  battle  against  rough  weather,  ^ow  the  carrier  pigeons  are  not  all 
in  this  respect  equally  provided.  The  little  pigeon  of  Li^ge  dies  with 
extraordinary  swiftness  iu  ordinary  weather.  The  full-plumed  pigeons 
of  Antweq),  endowed  with  considerable  muscular  strength,  while  they 
cannot  vie  with  the  Liege  pigeons  in  ordinary  weather,  can,  however, 
battle  with  a  strong  wind.  It  is  then  quite  natural  that  oar  pigeons  of 
different  powers  starting  out  together  should  divide  up  aloug  the  ronte 
according  to  their  comparative  strength.  A  pigeon  from  Mons,  finding 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  birds  seeking  Charleroi,  follows  them 
to  their  destination ;  then,  having  seeu  theui  scatter  to  their  difTerent 
homes  he  remains  aloue,  lost  on  the  roofs  of  a  strange  city.  Mons  is 
not  far  distant  from  Oharleroi  and  the  lost  one  need  only  rise  into  the 
air  to  see  his  own  home.  But  he  does  not  do  so,  for  he  has  in  previous 
journeys  become  accustomed  to  using  only  the  sense  of  direction  to  hud 
his  way  home  from  a  distance;  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  use  his  sense 
of  sight.  Ketraciug  the  road  taken  to  reach  Charleroi,  he  flies  to  the 
point  in  Orleans  where  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  the  morning.  Tired  by 
the  long  journey  he  has  made  he  rests  for  one  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  gets  his  bearings,  finally  finds  the  reverse  of  the  journey  taken 
two  days  before  by  the  railroad  and  returns  to  Mons.  The  thirt^y-two 
pigeons  who  returned  to  Orleans  on  the  evening  of  their  release  and  the 
next  day  disappeared  had  very  probably  gone  through  an  experience 
similar  to  this. 

The  example  we  have  just  cited  is  certainly  very  interesting.  We 
have  established  our  position  with  facts,  and,  when  facts  were  lacking, 
with  simple  conjectures  in  order  to  explain  the  goings  and  comings  of 
the  pigeons.  We  have  therefore  in  our  conclusion,  if  not  certitude,  at 
least  great  probability.  But  we  will  now  give  a  few  cases  more  con- 
clusive than  the  first. 

A  pigeou  belonging  to  a  fancier  in  Grand- Gouronne  fell  into  the  gar- 
den of  General  M ,  at  ^vreux.    On  the  same  day  we  had  to  go  to 

Uouen.  We  took  the  lost  pigeou  with  us  and  set  him  free  in  the  station  at 
Grand-Couroune,  near  his  own  cote.     The  pigeon  took  his  bearings  and 

flew  off  to  Itivreux,  to  the  house  of  General  M .    Again  captured  he 

was  this  time  sent  back  to  his  owner  by  post.  When  released  at  his 
cote  he  oo  longer  tried  to  return  to  ftvreux.    The  pigeon,  stopping  to 

rest  a  minute  and  eat  near  the  house  of  General  M ,  did  not  for  an 

instant  think  of  this  unknown  house  as  a  new  home.  It  meant  for  him 
only  a  point  iu  the  journey  previously  made  and  to  be  therefore  the 
point  of  departure  for  bis  further  diglit.     After  some  hoars  of  rest  he 
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Tould  hare  left  to  returu  again  over  Cbe  aerial  patb  whieli  bad  brought 
him  to  fivreux.     He  only  thoaght  of  finding  hia  lost  cote. 

We  carried  him  to  (> raud-Couronae  aud  set  him  iiree  a  few  stepB  from 
bis  cote.  But  the  sease  of  orieDtation  from  a  distance,  the  Bixtb  Benee, 
was  acting  almost  to  tbe  excluatoD  of  the  other  five.  The  bird  made 
bis  waybackagaiD,  passed,  as  if  hypuotized,  iu  sight  of  his  bome^with- 
OHt  seeing  it,'  aud  reached  fivreus  the  point  in  the  itinerary  which  he 
sought  to  reestablish. 

Uis  calculation  was  foiled,  when  led  to  tbe  home  of  his  owner  and  set 
at  liberty  be  tbeu  knew  where  be  was.  The  five  seuBCS,  reawakened 
by  stronger  stiomli,  rose  supreme,  and  the  sixth  sense,  having  become 
nsetess,  reliised  to  act. 

There  is  at  Orleans  a  depot  for  pigeons  where  the  birds  are  kept 
indoors.  The  pigeons  which  are  shut  in  here  and  which  come  fVom  the 
cotes  of  Paris  and  tbe  north,  live  in  a  semi- obscurity  and  iu  absolute 
ignorance  of  what  passesoutside.  When,  after  a  month  or  two  of  confine- 
ment, they  are  to  bereleased.theprecautionis  takeu  to  carry  tbein  some 
miles  from  this  transitory  home,  to  which,  moreover,  no  pleasant  mem- 
ory can  attract  them.  We  have  ascertained  that  very  ofteu  tbe  pigeons 
know  how  to  return  to  this  house  to  which  they  do  not  even  know  the 
approaches.  They  come  and  rest  on  the  roof,  then  after  a  very  brief 
stay,  take  their  bearings  and  disappear  ou  the  way  back  to  their  own 
home. 

The  law  of  retracement  enables  us  to  explain  the  action.  Taken  to 
the  station  of  Aubraia,  for  inatauce,  aud  released  there,  he  will  retrace 
his  way  and  come  to  hover  over  the  depot  which  represents  for  him  tbe 
terminus  of  the  road  by  wliicb  he  was  brought  to  Orleans.  It  is,  then, 
from  there  that  be  will  depart  to  reverse  that  jonruey  whose  memory 
has  remained  deeply  graven  on  bis  mind. 

We  might  cite  a  great  many  examples  of  the  same  sort  to  show  that 
a  lost  pigeon  always  returns  to  tbe  iioint  where  it  was  released.  To 
convince  ourselves  of  thia  it  is  sufficient  to  glance  at  the  roofs  oC  tbe 
stations  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Bordeaux,  etc., 
where  every  Suuday,  in  good  weather,  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thou- 
sands, of  pigeons  are  set  free.  On  Monday  numbers  of  pigeons,  lost  tbe 
day  before,  return  here.  Having  been  unsucceaaful  in  tlieir  hrst  attempt 
to  return  to  their  homes,  tbey  will  make  a  second  and  even  a  third 
attempt  to  find  the  right  road. 

When  set  free  the  day  before,  tbe  pigeon  took  hia  Hight,  he  flew  as 
fast  as  possible  from  the  place  where  he  was  released,  a  spot  to  which 


'If  Higlit  is  the priacipitl  lueiiuB  fur  orieututinti  for  t.be  pigeuii,  thoHt  liviug  in  tbe 
ootes  of  tbe  lirBnelle  quarter  iiiuHt  be  particulurlf  favuccd  Biiice  tbe  buildiu^'  of  the 
Eilfel  towev.  ThJe  ia  a  pruiiimeiit  laodniark  easily  seen  within  a  radiiia  of  200  kilo- 
luetera  nconml  Psria.  Kut  upon  i]ii|uiry  wu  liiitl  tbe  perceLtago  of  luSHeH  sutTcred 
durillg  tlie  ttuiiilD';  eeaHuu  from  tbo  [li^-eou  farmx  aruiiud  the  Champ  de  Mare  ia 
exactly  tbe  aiuae  to-duy  as  buf.ira  tlie  uniiat ruction  of  thu  toner. 
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apparently  no  memury,  no  interest  attractetl  bim.  It'  strong  on  tbe 
wing,  he  covered  400  or  5<H)  kiIoinet«ra,  i>erlia{i8  iiiore,  in  the  wrong 
direction — perceiving  Lis  uiistuke  be  knew,  by  some  mysterious  instinct, 
bow  to  retrace  bis  patb  and  tiud  again  tbe  point  of  bis  departure,  tbe 
spot  of  his  release,  which  he  ha<l  hardly  noticed  in  tbe  morning.  The 
combined  work  of  the  five  senses  can  not  explain  such  a  return. 

A  lost  dog  behaves  iu  exactly  the  same  way.  When,  having  been 
brought  by  rail  to  a  bunting  ground  entirely  unknown  to  him,  and,  hav- 
ing lost  bis  way,  lie  returns  to  the  place  where  be  last  xaw  bis  master, 
and  stations  himself  there  to  wait  until  someone  comes  to  find  bim ;  or, 
even  further  retracing  bis  wsiy,  be  will  follow  back  again  tbe  way  by 
which  he  was  brought  and  return  to  bis  home. 

Let  us  cite  one  of  a  number  of  instances  of  this  sort  which  have  been 
reported  to  us  by  a  trustworthy  witness. 

A  young  dog  belonging  to  Mr.  D ,  a  proprietor  at  Pont-Audemer, 

was  carried  to  the  station  at  Beaumout-le-Koger,  and  from  there  to  a 
hunting  ground  situated  between  Goupillieres  and  Fumecbon.  Me  dis- 
appeiired  during  the  hunt  and  in  the  evening  returned  to  Pout- Audemer, 
Since  be  was  by  chance  observed  by  certain  railroad  employees  and 
gate  keeper.s,  who  saw  him  pass,  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  tbe  road 
which  be  took.  'The  dog  returned  first  to  tbe  station  at  Beaumont-le- 
Goger,  and  then  walked  along  the  railroad  to  Pont-Audemer,  passing 
Seri)aigny.  To  reach  the  station  lie  bad  to  walk  away  from  home;  he 
then  walked  along  a  road  which  made  a  considerable  detour,  several 
times  crossing  the  Kille,  while  from  Fumecboii  be  could  have  reached 
Pont-Audemer  directly  by  a  much  shorter  route.' 

The  migrations  of  birds  have  been  the  subject  of  observations  too 
well  known  for  us  to  relate  them.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  explaining, 
with  the  aid  of  our  theory,  facts  which  have  long  been  known. 

Tbe  migratory  bird  is  subject,  like  those  of  its  kind  that  remain 
always  in  tbe  same  region,  to  tbe  law  of  the  domain.  Only  it  has  two 
domains,  a  summer  and  a  winter  one.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
same  swallows  come  every  year  to  occupy  tbe  same  nest,  and  tbe  same 
region.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  u|>oii  storks  and  ui>ou 
many  other  birds. 

When  the  time  for  departure  l^  come,  birds  of  the  same  si)ecie8, 
inhabiting  the  same  region,  come  together  for  tbe  jonrney.  Those  that 
have  alreiidy  made  tbe  voyage  take  the  lead  and  retrace  the  path  by 
which  they  came.  The  younger  birds,  born  since  the  last  journey,  con- 
tine  themselves  to  following  their  elders,  and  when,  some  months  later, 
it  becomes  time  to  return,  these  are  able  in  their  turn  to  follow  in  a 
reverse  direction  the  journey  previously  made. 

When  the  migratory  bird,  born  iu  our  country,  who  has  never  made 

'  When,  on  luiirket  day,  peuBttntB  lose  tlie  dug  wliioli  tlioy  b:ive  bronglit  witb  tliem 
to  tbe  city,  to  seek  him  thiiy  go  to  tbe  (llH'ereDt  plucei  where  tboir  wa^d  has 
stuppeil  and  nlwHye  liiul  him  aguiu. 
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a  Joiiraey,  ia  for  any  reason  not  presetit  at  tli«  duparluib  of  liiK  irum- 
pauious,  he  does  not  go  away.  This  is  why  woodcocks,  wounded,  and 
consequently  aiifit  to  undertake  a  long  journey,  resign  themselviis  to 
remniuing  iu  our  country  another  year.  The  same  thing  has  been 
noticed  of  plovers,  of  curlews,  of  storks,  and  of  swallows  hehl  in  cap- 
tivity at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  their  companions.  Some  of  these 
birds  endure  the  iuclemeucies  of  the  winter  climate;  others,  esiiecially 
the  swallows,  succumb  to  them. 

Thus,  ttien,  it  is  by  means  of  a  sort  of  tradition  that  the  uiigratory 
birds  transmit  to  each  other  from  generation  to  generation  the  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  airy  psths  lliey  follow.  These  paths  once  laid  out  are 
nncbangeable. 

The  path  of  tlie  qaail  that  come  to  Provence  from  Africa,  or  of  the 
wotHlcMcks  tliat  alight  in  Jersey,  is  well  known  to  the  peasants,  who 
capture  tliem  by  thousands.  To  baffle  their  enemies  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  poor  birds  to  change  their  path  only  a  few  kilometers. 
But  they  ciui  not  do  it;  they  are  fatally  bound  to  this  aerial  route  fol- 
lowed in  their  last  journey,  and  they  can  not  deviate  from  it  or  they 
will  be  lost. 

Like  other  animals,  fish  also  are  districted;  ceitain  of  them  have, 
like  migratory  birds,  two  or  three  dominions  which  they  Biiceessively 
occupy.  To  go  fh>m  one  to  the  olher  they  enugrate  en  masse,  following 
routes  subject  to  the  sauie  rules  as  those  we  have  explained  for  the 
migration  of  birds.  The  desperate  war  waged  against  them  by  fishers 
who  know  their  habits  has  never  decided  tbem  to  change  their  route. 

Onr  theory  of  orientation  seems  therefore  applicable  to  animals  of 
every  species;  it  enables  us  to  arrange  properly  and  satisfactorily  a 
number  of  facts  observed  aud  known  for  some  time. 


We  have  demonstrated  that  the  combined  play  of  the  five  sensfs, 
whose  range  is  limited,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  orientation  from  a 
distani  e.  This  faculty  is  governed  by  a  distiuct  organ,  which  we  have 
called  the  sense  of  direction.  The  sense  has  its  seat  in  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  ear.  Numerous  experiments  have,  in  (act,  proved  that 
any  lesion  which  injures  this  organ  results  in  immediate  impairment  of 
the  faculty  of  orientation  in  the  patient. 

The  semicircular  canals  of  vertebrates  are  formed  of  three  little 
membranous  passages  tilled  with  a  fluid  called  endolympb.  They  are 
independent  of  one  another  except  at  one  point,  where  they  have  a 
common  cavity,  and  open  into  a  little  sac  called  the  utricle.  They  are 
sitnatetl,  generally  speaking,  in  three  mutually  perpendicular  planes. 

After  the  remarkable  experiments  of  Plourens  iu  IS34  and  the 
autopsies  of  Meuitre,  their  working  was  studied  by  Ozermak,  Harless, 
Brown-Sequard,Vulpian,Boetticher,Goltz,Cyon,Orum-Brown,  Brewer, 
Mach,  Exner,  Bazinsky,  Muuck,  Steiner,  Kwald,  Kmdl,  and  Pierre  , 
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BonDter.  To-day  it  is  known  that  their  function  is  directly  connected 
with  the  faculty  of  e(]nilibration  and  is  entirely  independent  of  audition. 
M.  P.  Bonuier,  after  having  studied  throughout  the  entire  animal 
series  the  functions  of  the  labyrinth  and  those  organs  which  precede  it, 
by  comparing  the  data  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  and 
verifying  tbem  by  cliiiical  observations,  has  been  abie  to  s1tow  that 
these  organs  subserve  directly  what  he  calls  the  "  sense  of  altitudes," 
which  furnishes  the  images  of  position,  of  distribution,  and  consequently 
of  movement  and  of  displacement  in  space.' 

It  is  not  yet  exactly  known  what  is  the  physiological  excitant  which 
puts  in  action  the  semicircular  canals;  awaiting  farther  researches  for 
the  settlement  of  this  interesting  point,  we  will  try  to  determine  the 
method  of  action  of  the  sense  of  direction.  This  way  of  procedure  is 
moreover  in  no  way  illogical — in  natnral  sciences,  as  io  others,  the 
knowledge  of  the  effect  usually  precedes  the  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

An  animal  wandering  in  a  strange  territory  follows  on  his  return 
the. reverse  of  the  road,  more  or  less  winding,  by  which  he  came. 
When  he  reaches  known  territory  he  moves  in  a  straight  line  to  his 
destination. 

The  carrier  pigeon,  set  at  liberty  at  a  distance  of  some  500  kilometers 
from  its  home,  follows,  in  returning,  the  railroad  which  brought  it; 
it  is  now  guided  by  its  sixth  sense.  Having  in  this  way  reached  the 
known  horizon,  say  80  kilometers  from  its  home,  it  no  longer  depends 
on  its  sixth  sense,  but  goes  by  its  sight  straight  homeward. 

At  other  times  when  it  reaches  known  regions  the  pigeon  does  not 
think  of  making  use  of  its  five  senses,  but  follows  its  former  path 
back  to  its  cote.  Sometimes  it  goes  past  it;  thus  we  have  seen 
pigeons  returuing  from  a  long  journey  pass  within  40  or  50  meters  of 
the  cote,  go  on  and  only  return  after  an  hour  or  two,  having  covered  in 
this  way,  ]ierhaps  from  30  to  60  kilometers  in  the  wrong  direction. 

If  a  common  pigeon,  accustomed  to  using  almost  exclusively  its  five 
senses,  and  a  carrier  pigeon  broken  to  long  voyages,  are  carried  about 
10  kilometers  away  from  the  cote,  when  they  are  successively  released 
an  interesting  fact  is  noticeable — the  ordinary  pigeon,  going  by  sight., 
will  nsually  make  its  way  much  more  rapidly  than  the  carrier  pigeon, 
who  will  find  its  way  back  carefully  with  the  aid  of  its  sense  of 
direction. 

From  this  fact  we  may  conclude  that  the  sense  of  direction  does  not 
combine  its  action  with  that  of  the  Ave  others.  It  begins  to  act  in  a 
zone  where  the  other  senses  are  inactive,  and  often  continues  to  act  in 
the  known  region  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  five  senses. 

It  seems  that  it  is  not  a(^tuated  by  impressions  received  from  the 
patli  followed  and  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  subjective  organ.    We 

'  We  can  nnly  refer  our  TeaderH  to  the  resenrches  nf  M.  BoDiiier  on  the  Ear  (Leanb^ 
Coll<'ction)  and  to  ii  recent  report  to  ILe  Hiolugical  Soriel;  on  tlie  Seu*e  of  Oriouta- 
tiun  (Deeember  11,  lt)»7). 
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have  made  on  this  subject  a  very  cariooB  observation.  When  a  basket 
of  pigeon B  wbich  have  already  performed  joumeya  is  carried  by  rail- 
road, they  manifest  great  agitation  when  they  reach  a  station  whence 
they  have  formwly  been  released,  although  they  remained  indifferent 
whenever  they  stopped  at  previous  stations.  Now,  it  will  certainly  be 
admitted  that  a  pigeou  inclosed  in  a  basket,  which  in  tarn  is  shnt  up  in 
a  dark  carriage,  can  not,  Irom  the  noise  alone,  distingoish  one  station 
from  another.  Its  sight  and  its  other  senses  are  of  no  nse  to  it,  since 
it  is  as  completely  as  possible  isolated  from  whatever  passes  outside, 
and  yet  it  knows  exactly  where  it  is  in  respect  to  the  point  of  its 
departure.  We  were  right,  then,  iu  saying  that  an  animal  carried  to  a 
a  distance  possesses  an  entirely  subjective  idea  of  his  situation  inde- 
pendent of  the  surroundings  through  which  be  is  for  the  moment 
passing. 

Mythology  relates  how  Theseus,  penetrating  the  mazes  of  the  laby- 
rintU,  tfeJd  iu  his  band  the  thread  given  bim  by  Ariadne.  He  could  in 
this  way  go  back  on  his  own  track  and  reach  the  entrance  to  the  chasm. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  the  animal  possesses  likewise  the  thread  of 
Ariadne,  and  anrolts  it  whenever  he  enters  unknown  regionsl 

Before  we  pass  to  a  new  course  of  thought,  let  us  stop  for  an  instant 
to  consider  au  objection  which  naturally  occurs  to  us.  We  have  cited 
in  support  of  our  last  deduction  some  observations  made  on  the  carrier 
pigeon.  Since  the  organ  of  distant  orientation  has  been  developed  by 
a  wise  selection  iu  this  interesting  messenger,  can  we  generalize  and 
apply  to  other  animals  the  remarks  which  concern  itf  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  answer  such  a  question  affirmatively.  By  selection  man 
develops  a  certain  faculty  abnormally  to  the  detriment  of  some  other; 
he  deforms  the  primitive  type,  often  destroys  the  equilibrium  of  nature 
for  his  own  profit.  He  can  not,  howevej-,  develop  a  new  faculty;  be 
must  limit  himself  to  only  moditying  the  existing  ones.  Variation  and 
heredity  are,  iu  fact,  the  only  means  which  he  can  use  to  accomplish 
.  his  purpose.  We  can  not,  therefore,  discover  in  the  carrier  pigeon  any 
trait  which  did  not  exist  in  the  germ  in  its  wild  ancestor. 

If  a  new  example  seems,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  confirm  this  the- 
ory, we  will  cite  another  interesting  fact  from  the  history  of  migratory 
birds.  In  1S83,  on  a  dark  night  daring  a  heavy  squall,  a  flock  of  wild 
geese  alighted  at  Clermont-Ferrand  on  the  church  of  St.  Eutrope  and 
the  neighboring  houses.  After  a  stay  of  two  hours,  the  wind  liaving 
lulled,  the  birds  took  up  their  interrupted  journey  through  the  air. 
Some  of  them,  however,  who  had  descended  into  the  gardens  or  into 
the  courts,  did  not  succeed  in  taking  flight.  They  struck  against  the 
walls  or  got  entangled  in  the  trees.  Some  were  killed  and  others  so 
badly  wouiide<}  that  they  were  picked  up  the  next  morning  by  the 
people. 

The  wild  goose  has  not  an  eye  formed  like  that  of  nocturnal  birds. 
Deprived  of  sight  by  exceptional  darkness,  these  binis  did  not,  how- 
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ever,  beKit»te  to  set  ont  od  their  jonriiey,  guided  only  by  the  org^aii  ot 
diutant  orientation.  The  aenae  of  direction,  a  aiibjective  organ,  gave 
tbein  the  direction  to  be  followetl,  pointed  out  the  reverse  of  the  path 
«i^the  preceding  seHSOu.  Sight,  an  objective  orgf*n,  would  have  pnt 
theiQ  on  guard  against  obstacles;  iu  the  present  instance  it  was  of  no 
use  to  them.  This  is  why  tbe  birds  ou  the  church  and  on  the  roofs  took 
.  Ap  tlieir  way  throng h  the  air  without  difficulty,  while  their  companions, 
.  st  in  a  labyrinth  of  trees,  walls,  and  houses,  did  not  succeed  in  freepig 
.hemselves  ttom  these  obstacles. 

VI. 

We  have  showu  that  ao  animal  is  restricted  to  a  domain  where  he 
finds  everything  that  is  demaude^  for  the  preservation  of  himself  aad 
of  his  species.  This  domain,  more  or  less  extensive  for  the  wild  beast, 
is  restricted  for  the  pigeon,  for  example,  to  the  four  \call8  of  hi«  cote. 
In  tenth  does  be  L.3t  fi^  there,  to  use  the  ;ipt  expression  of  the  £..iiiist, 
"good  food,  a  good  bed,  and  everything  else!"  Ou  the  other  hand,  if 
it  Is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  his  locality  is  not  absolutely  indispensable 
to  insure  his  return  home,  and  the  sense  of  distant  orientatiou  suffices  to 
guide  the  animal,  it  will  without  doubt  be  admitted  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  pigeon  house  movable  and  to  teach  its  inhabitants  to  lead  a 
wandering  life. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  cote  is  transported  into  entirely  new  surround- 
ings without  the  least  distnrbance  being  made  in  the  life  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. They,  set  at  liberty  on  their  arrival,  will  iterhaps  wander  away, 
but  tbe  law  of  retracement  will  insure  their  return.  We  have  remarked 
above  that  a  lost  pigeon  knows  how  to  return  to  the  point  of  his  release 
which  he  has  hardly  noticed  iu  the  morning  and  to  which  apparently 
uo  pleasant  memory,  no  iuterest,  attracts  him.  For  still  greater  reason 
the  dweller  in  a  movable  pigeon  house  would  attempt  to  retrat^e  hia 
jonrney.  If  he  is  taken  to  some  distance  and  then  released,  he  will  go 
to  tiud  his  home  just  where  he  left  it.  The  movable  pigeon  house  which 
comes  into  a  new  region  will  therefore  render,  to  some  extent,  almost 
immediate  service  iu  the  locality. 

This  new  way  of  using  tbe  carrier  pigeon,  impracticable  according  to 
tbe  ideas  which  have  hitherto  been  held  with  respect  to  orientation,  is 
only  the  strict  application  of  our  theory. 

Interestiug  experiments  have  proved  conctosively  that  taithfalness 
to  his  native  cote  can  be  reconciled  with  wandering  life.  A  certain 
number  of  pigeons  were  born  and  raised  in  a  wa^ou  used  as  a  pigeon 
house.  They  had  no  other  home  than  this  moving  house.  It  was  of 
little  consequence  to  one  of  these  pigeons  whetber  its  bouse  stopi>ed 
today  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  to  morrow  sought  shelter  in  a  forest,  or 
stopped  for  a  little  while  in  tbe  maze  of  houses  forming  a  large  city. 
If  it  were  taken  away  from  its  cote  to  be  rcle>is<'<I,  it  would  not  l»e 
guided  on  its  return  by  tlie  iieccasarily  slight  kiiowletige  of  the  region 
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around  its  carria^,  but  by  tbe  sense  of  direction,  wbicb  would  give  it 
a  subjective  idea  of  its  poNitiou  in  respect  to  its  borne. 

Practice  Las  iu  every  case  confirmed  our  tbeory.     We  have  had  occa- 
sioDS  to  make   some  interesting  observations,  and  we  will  now  c^.''^ 
certain  facts  which  relate  directly  to  our  discussion.' 
.  A  pigeon  carriage  was  stationed  for  twenty-four  hours  at  l^peruay. 
fts  inhabitants  were  not  set  at  liberty,  while  the  pigeons  of  the  netg^^. 
boring  wagons,  after  remaining  naiet  for  two  honrs,  were  taken  to  son!^^ 
distance  to  be  released.  « 

The  next  mDrning  the  carriages  were  taken  to  Obaloirs,  with  the 
esception  of  tbe  carriage  from  which  tbe  pigeons  had  not  Down  at 
£pemay.  Those  pigeons  were  distributed  among  the  other  carriages, 
which  were  exactly  like  the  first  in  pattern.  At  Cbalons  the  cotes 
were  opened  and  these  pigeons  set  free.  Some  of  those  which  bad 
made  the  journey  from  fipernay  to  Ohalous  in  a  strange  wagon  left  for 
fipp-^^,  and  there  found  their  wandering  home.  How  did  they  suc- 
cee<l  Tntracing  their  way  back  from  Ki>ernay  ^'  Chalons,  and  in^nd- 
ing  their  carriage  in  a  place  of  which  they  could  know  nothing!  Only 
the  law  of  retracement  can  explain  this  action.  We  have,  moreover, 
repeated  this  carious  experiment  many  times. 

While  a  pigeon  carriage  wax  stationed  at  the  Chateau  of  Morchies 
two  pigeons  went  astray.  They  were  found  again  at  Bapaume,  the 
last  stopping  place  of  the  carriage.  One  was  taken,  the  other  escaped. 
Its  course  of  flight  was  repoi^ted  to  us  from  all  the  places  where  ^,ts 
carriage  had  stopped.  It  arrived  in  this  way  at  Houdain.  From 
there  it  left  for  Rvreux,  taking  up  the  reverse  of  a  journey  made 
some  duys  before  uu  the  railroad.  At  lilvrcux,  where  the  carriage  bad 
stopped  tor  some  months,  we  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  Is  not  the 
retracing  of  this  journey  step  by  step  the  best  proof  which  could  be 
given  in  supiwrt  of  our  theory?  By  means  of  tbe  law  of  retraceraent 
we  ran  almost  always  determine  the  exact  point  at  wliicti  to  And  oor 
lost  pigeon.  We  thus  succeed  in  ilecreasing  the  number  of  Josses  which 
would  otherwise  be  numerous  and  difficult  to  repair. 

The  return  of  a  pigeon  to  a  moving  borne  is  not  an  exceptional  thing; 
we  might  cite  many  examples  of  the  same  sort  borrowed  from  the 
history  of  birds. 

The  birds  of  prey  which  live  in  the  forests  of  Argonne  and  of  Ardennes- 
or  even  in  the  solitndes  of  the  Alps,  find  in  spring  in  their  native  region 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  tlieir  subsistence — young  broods  and 
game  in  abundance.  Hut  when  :iutnmn  comes,  when  the  game  has 
grown  strong  and  has  learned  te  esca[)e  by  flight  from  the  pursuer,  he 

'  Oiir  e  V  peri  I  lien  t"  hiive  spttled  oim  iuteresting  I'mut.  Ai-i-onliiig  to  M.  Dnresre, 
egt.'B  aliaken  witli  boiiiu  vio1uiii:»  fur  ;i  I'cniHi durable  tiiiii'  will  not  liatHi  nut.  Wc 
hnvc  pFovcil  tliiit  Tiilliii^  over  roitdn,  uvur  a,  iiavciii<-iit,  or  on  a  milroiul,  when  the 
eggs  ftrn  Bliipped,  in  no  way  altjTS  tlie  roniLitLon"  of  Initchinj;.  We  may  wiy  witli 
cerliiiiity  t.lial  iu  a  iiioviil.li:  I'llr  the  iiigoons  liJitcli  with  the  mniic  rugnliirity  rv^ 
tlioir  kindred  iu  "nlhiiii'y  ''"'■''■  vi^-' 
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finds  himself  forced  to  abandon  the  domain  wfaicli  he  has  devastated ; 
he  emigrates  to  the  plains  and  leads  a  waiideris);;  life,  settling  tempo- 
rarily in  such  regions  as  offer  abundant  game.  He  picks  out  in  the 
center  of  his  liaiiting  gronnd  temporary  shelters,  to  which  he  returns 
every  evening  until  spring  brings  him  back  to  the  solitudes,  where  he 
builds  his  nest.  What  guides  the  bird  of  prey  in  this  long  expedition  1 
Undoubtedly  the  sense  of  direction.  We  can  not  admit  that  the  bird 
has  a  memory  sufficiently  lasting  to  retain  for  many  months  the  recol- 
lection of  all  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  which  mark  a  course  of 
many  thousands  of  kilometers.  All  the  bird's  power  of  observation  is 
in  fact  concentrated  on  one  object — the  chase.  Topography  is  of  no 
consequence  to  him.  Like  a  registering  machine  set  going  at  the 
moment  of  departure,  the  sense  of  direction  notes  automaticslly  all 
the  road  covered  by  the  bird  in  hia  pursuit  of  prey. 

The  cormorant  and  many  of  the  fishing  birds  sometimes  follow  for 
many  months  the  long  routes  of  migrating  fishes.  Thongh  lost  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  they  know  well  how  to  return  to  their  homes  when 
their  fishing  is  over. 

Naturalists  who  have  stndied  orientation  have  very  wrongly  noticed 
only  one  fact — the  return  to  a  single  home.  They  have  usually  attrib- 
uted this  to  a  knowledge  of  the  locality,  founded  on  long  observation. 
Such  a  theory  gives  no  explanation  of  the  facts  we  have  just  cited. 
Have  we  not  shown  that  the  law  of  retracement  guides  the  animal 
when  it  wanders  away  from  the  known  territory,  brings  him  back  to  a 
temporary  home,  and  sometimes,  after  an  absence  of  many  months, 
leads  him  back  to  his  native  region  T 

VII. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  theory  we  have  just 
explained  is  applicable  to  man. 

An  animal's  movements  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  preservation, 
which  assigns  to  him  an  im[>erative  purpose,  leaving  him  a  restricted 
liberty  iu  the  choieu  of  means.  Man  is  actuated  by  the  same  law,  bat 
instinct  in  not  the  only  determiniug  ciiuse  of  his  action;  he  is  also 
endowed  with  reason.  While  instinct  points  out  to  the  animal  only 
one  course,  reason  points  out  to  man  many  solutions;  he  chooses  freely 
whichever  seema  best  to  him.  He  can  even  consider  the  promptings 
of  instinct  of  no  consequence;  thus  by  suicide  aud  Malthusian  prac- 
tices he  may  set  himself  in  revolt  against  the  law  of  preservation  of 
himself  and  his  kind. 

We  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  action  of  orientation  from  a 
distance  depends  solely  on  the  function  of  one  organ — the  sense  of 
direction — which  acts  to  some  extent  automatically.  If  a  man  who  is 
trying  to  orient  himself  calls  to  his  aid  both  reason  and  observation, 
the  sense  <)f  direction,  through  lack  of  exercise,  becomes  atrophied. 
This  is  why  a  well-informed  man,  who  estimates  everything  that  be 
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does,  often  linds  bis  direction  less  accurately  tbaii  a  man  whose  intel- 
lectual culture  is  limited;  he  makes  an  act  which  shoatd  be  iu  »ome 
measure  mechanical  and  impalsive  an  act  of  reason.  As  a  result  of 
these  considerations,  savages,  deprived  of  improved  instrnmenta  and 
possessed  of  sharpened  senses,  can  lUmiBh  us  with  more  interesting 
facts  than  can  civilized  i>eoplea. 

A  former  military  attache  at  Pekin  told  us  that  when  undertaking 
long  hunting  expeditions  be  took  with  him  two  Mongolians,  who,  after 
many  days'  Journey,  would  lead  him  back  to  the  point  of  departure. 
The  confidence  which  lie  rei>osed  in  these  guides  was  never  deceived; 
they  foand  again  in  the  return  the  path  followed  in  going.  American 
Indians  also  seem  to  make  use  of  the  law  of  retracement  when,  after 
many  weeks  of  absence,  hunting  in  very  distant  regions,  they  return 
to  their  liome.  The  nomada  of  Africa  and  Asia  follow  in  their  wander- 
ings laws  based  to  some  extent  on  those  which  govern  the  migrations 
of  animals. 

These  facts  are  certainly  very  curious,  but  one  must  not  draw  too 
strict  conclusions  from  them;  the  primitive  man  knows,  iu  spite  of  his 
intellectual  inferiority,  how  to  reason  out  what  be  shall  do.  It  is  con- 
sequently very  difficult  in  analyzing  an  act  of  orientation  to  discern  in 
it  the  part  played  by  reason. 

VIII. 

We  have  vainly  songht  in  the  works  of  naturalists  a  theory  which 
might  explain  satisfactorily  the  acts  of  orientation  performed  by  ani- 
mals. Many  very  iuteresting  notes  have  been  made  on  their  habits; 
the  life  of  certain  ones  has  no  further  secrets  for  ua.  But  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  paas  from  elTect  to  cause  the  observer  usually 
takes  the  wrong  side.  Erroneously  taking  himself  as  a  term  of  com- 
parison, he  asks  what  he  would  do  to  accomplish  such  and  snch  aa 
action  proved  instinctive  in  an  animal.  However,  if  an  animal  has  not 
reasotnng  power  be  possesses  senses  whose  i>uwer  surpasses  anything 
that  we  can  imagine. 

We  know  the  fomous  esperimeut  of  the  female  |ieacock  moth  shut  up 
in  a  box  and  set  out  at  night  on  a  balcony  in  Paris  where  representa- 
tives of  its  speciea  were  very  seldom  found.  The  next  morning  there 
were  four  males,  doubtless  from  the  neighboring  forest,  settled  on  the 
box.  How  did  they  know  that  20  kilometers  away  they  would  find  a 
female  iu  the  midst  of  Paris,  where  they  had  never  before  ventured? 

When  in  the  Pyrenees  the  hunters  run  down  an  ibex,  it  is  useless  for 
them  to  hide  the  entrails  under  a  bush  or  in  a  hole;  vultures  appear 
from  every  direction,  although  but  a  few  minutes  before  not  one  was 
visible  on  the  horizon. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  inexplicable  fW>m  what  we  know  of  the  senses — 
of  our  owu  es[)ecially.  The  acts  of  orientation  are  not  less  extraordi- 
nary; therefore  the  observers  who  have  remarked  tliese  things  have. 
SM  93 33  V^ 
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tried  to  explain  them  by  endoviog  the  beast  with  the  calculation  and 
reasoning  powers  which  ve  would  use  if  we  were  in  bis  position. 

It  ia  in  this  wny  that  some  pigeon  fanciers  attribute  the  retom  of  the 
pigeons  to  a  wonderful  memory  of  the  locality.  In  his  daily  sport  the 
bird  rising  above  his  home  will  note  the  landmarkB  of  the  country,  study 
their  relative  position,  and  wilt  notice  them  in  relation  to  his  home, 
thus  making  a  veritable  triangnlation  of  the  country  where  he  dwells. 
According  to  others,  the  bird  does  in  time  acquire  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  local  magnetic  currents.  Such  an  hypothesiu  explains  a  mysteri- 
ous £ut  by  means  of  others  still  more  mysteriona.  It  has  even  been 
seriously  suggested  that  a  pigeon  orients  himself  by  the  course  of  the 
stars. 

We  think  that  these  fantastic  theories  should  be  rejected;  an  animal 
can  not  be  a  mathematician,  a  geometrician,  an  electrician,  or  an  astron- 
omer ;  and  observers  have  been  wrong  to  attribute  any  intellectual  man- 
ifestation to  a  material  action  which  only  puts  to  use  a  very  perfect 
organ.  The  animala  most  highly  gifted  in  the  art  of  orientation  at  a 
distance  are  not,  in  fact,  the  most  intelligent,  but  those  which  possess 
the  most  powerful  means  of  locomotion. 

Such  ia  the  idea  which  has  inspired  us  in  the  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  orientation.  We  have  formulated  a  series  of  very  simple  propositions 
founded  on  observation  and  explaining  a  number  of  &cts  long  known. 
It  has  been  possible  to  draw  i^ui  our  theory  many  interesting  infer- 
ences which  experiment  has  confirmed.  In  expressing  our  opinion  of 
this  moch  disputed  subject  we  hope  to  amuse  discussion  and  incite  to 
new  researches  which  will  doubtless  lead  us  to  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  trnth. 
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Away  back  at  the  begianiDg  of  the  inveatigstioD  of  minute  forms  of 
life,  which  followed  npon  thw  inventioii  of  the  microscope,  or  shall  I 
say  discovery,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  historically  an  accident,  the 
early  Btudeotfi  searched  the  ditches  aud  pouds  aud  lakes  for  the  organ- 
isms  which  constituted  the  objects  of  their  stady.  Anton  von  Leea- 
wenhoek,  whose  uame  is  familiar  to  you  as  oue  of  the  most  zealous 
early  workers  among  microscopic  objects,  enriched  science  by  a  long 
series  of  new  organisms  of  this  character,  Eoesel  von  Rosenbof,  whose 
careful  investigationa  on  various  fresh-water  animals,  published  nndcr 
the  title  of  Insect  Diversions,  are  atill  standard  sources  of  information 
concerning  the  habits  and  strnctnre  of  these  forms,  together  with 
Swammerdam,  Trembley,  O.  F,  Uiiller,  and  a  whole  host  of  others 
devoted  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  fresh-water  fauna. 
But  this  movement  seems  to  have  culminated  with  the  appearance  in 
1833  of  Ehrenberg's  famous  volume  The  Infusion  Animalcules  as  Com- 
plete Organ  isma 

Extended  investigations  had  already  impressed  zoologists  witb  the 
richness  of  the  marine  fauna.  Ifumerous  animal  groups  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  sea  were  apparently  entirely  wanting  in  fresh  water 
and  the  astounding  richness  of  the  subtropical  and  tropical  oceans 
with  which  the  European  investigators  came  early  in  contact  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  aud  in  the  expeditions  to  the  new  lands 
of  the  Tropics  entirely  overshadowed  the  life  that  had  hitherto  been 
found  in  pond  or  ditch.  It  is  in  my  opinion  also  no  small  factor  that 
many  of  the  marine  forms  which  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
scientists  were  dazzling  in  their  beauty  of  form  and  in  the  brilliancy  ' 
of  their  coloring.  The  quieter,  more  unassuming  forms  of  lacustrine 
life  in  temperate  regions  could  make  no  corresponding  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  observers.  So  the  snientiBo  world  went  to  the  seashore 
for  study  and  everywhere  along  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
the  islands  of  the  Tropics  were  to  be  found  the  vacation  resorts  of 
scientists. 

'Annual  atddiew  of  the  prMiilsnt  before  the  Nebraska  Aoademy  of  ScienoM  at 
Linoolu,  November  25,  1898,     Printed  iu  Soienoe,  April  7,  1899,  Vol.  IX,  No.  223. 
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This  diversion  of  attention  from  the  study  of  fresh-water  life  was 
nndoubtedly  aided  by  the  fact  tbat  fifty  years  ago  all  centers  of  edaca- 
tioD  and  investigation  were  comparatively  close  to  the  ocean,  and  so  it 
was  easy  for  the  scientist  to  reach  the  point  where,  as  he  bad  learned 
from  the  reports  of  others,  life  was  must  abundant  and  varied  and  at 
the  same  time  appealed  to  his  esthetic  sensibility  as  nothing  did  that  lie 
saw  aboat  him.  The  concentration  of  interest  on  the  life  of  the  sea  led 
to  the  foundation  of  marine  stations,  amon^  which  that  at  Naples  was 
the  first  in  point  of  time,  as  it  always  has  been  and  is  to-day  first  in 
point  of  strength.  But  the  development  of  educational  institutions 
through  the  large  continental  areas  and  the  limitations  which  their 
location  imposed  upon  investigators  connected  with  these  institutions, 
together  with  the  natural  efforts  of  man  to  find  a  field  for  investigation 
which  should  afford  him  a  better  chance  than  already  overcrowded  ter- 
ritory, have  led  again  to  the  investigation  of  fresh-water  life.  So  it 
was  that  Fritsch,  in  Bohemia,  entered  upon  lacustrine  investigation  as 
early  as  1S71,  while  about  the  same  time  Forel,  iu  Switzerland,  was 
carrying  on  those  studies  published  between  1871  and  1870  in  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Swiss  Lakes,  culminating  in  the  crowned 
memoir  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Abyssal  Fauna  of  the 
Swiss  Lakes,  that  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  world  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  type  of  existence  and  ofi'ered  s  new  and  enticing 
field  for  Investigation. 

Itwas  also  in  the  same  year,  1871,  that  Stimpson,  one  of  the  enthu- 
siastic members  of  the  old  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  conducted 
some  dredging  expeditious  iu  the  deep  water  of  Lake  Michigan, 
while  about  tlie  same  time  Hoy,  Milner,  and  Forbes  entered  upon 
investigations  at  other  points  on  these  same  lakes.  The  Chicago  Acad- 
emy and  its  collections,  together  with  valuable  manuscripts  of  Stimpson, 
were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  The  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
under  whose  anttpices  the  work  of  Hoy  and  Milner  was  inangorated,  did 
not  pursue  further  theinvestigationsof  the  lakes,  and  for  years  Forbes 
was  the  only  investigator  who  occupied  himself  in  this  country  with 
the  study  of  lacustrine  life.  To  his  work  and  influence  we  owe  beyond 
a  doubt  in  our  own  country  the  awakened  interest  in  limnobiology, 
and  under  his  direction  also  was  established  the  first  general  fresh- 
water biological  station  on  this  continent,  of  which  more  in  another 
connection. 

The  impulse  toward  the  investigation  of  fresh-water  life  which  was 
inaugurated  by  these  men  gradually  attracted  to  itself  workers,  slowly 
at  first,  but  approximately  a  decade  ago  with  a  sudden  start  the  ranks 
of  such  were  rapidly  filled  up.  An  enormous  number  of  jtonds  and 
lakes,  large  and  small,  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  continents, 
aflbrded  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  investigation,  and  many  early 
studies  were,  to  say  the  least,  decidedly  desultory.  There  were  few 
workers  who  were  content  to  confine  themselves  to  a  single  loctdity,  or 
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to  a  well-defined  problem.  A  scauty  collection  was  umde  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  a  faiinal  list  supposed  to  characterize  the  body  of  water  in 
question,  and  the  eunmeration  of  si>ecies  was  regarded  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  many  investigators. 

Like  the  spiritless  systematic  zoology,  which,  in  the  work  of  many 
minor  investigators,  followed  npon  the  esample  set  by  the  great  Lin- 
nii'ns,  so  lacustrine  investigators  in  considerable  number  were  appar- 
ently satisfied  to  describe,  as  the  re^nltsof  brief  sojourns,  the  fauua  of 
a  lake  or  lake  region,  or,  perhaps,  even  from  a  couple  of  vials  of  material 
collected  by  some  rich  patron  lu  the  course  of  a  journey  around  the 
world,  to  discuss  monographically  the  fresh-water  fauua  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  for  instance.  Under  such  circumstances  there  could  be  uo 
biological  study.  The  chief  nim  seemed  to  be  to  cover  as  much  ground 
as  possible  in  a  short  time.  And  what  Lauterborn  said  live  years  ago 
is  even  truer  to-day  in  the  light  of  our  more  extended  experience;  "For 
the  question  as  to  the  distribution  of  organisms,  the  methods  ao  cher- 
ished even  np  to  the  present  day  of  fishing  in  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  lakes  (which  recalls,  in  many  respects,  the  chase  alter  new 
summits  on  the  part  of  our  modern  high  climbers — Ifocktouristen!) 
really  have  only  limited  claim  to  scientific  value,  since  through  them 
but  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  the  fauual  character  of  a  water  baein 
can  be  obtained." 

The  earlier  investigators  whose  work  has  already  been  mentioned, 
Fritsch  in  Bohemia,  and  Forel  in  Switzerland,  had  been  pnrsaing  a 
single  iiroblcin  or  investigating  a  limited  locality  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  they  were  among  the  first  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a 
modification  of  the  prevalent  tendency  and  of  a  more  formal  character 
for  lacustrine  work,  if  valuable  scientific  results  were  to  be  expected 
from  it.  Forel  wan  the  first  to  publish,  in  outline,  a  plan  for  the  precise 
formal  investigatiou  of  a  body  of  water,  iu  which  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  necessity  al»<o  of  coutinnnus  and  extended  investigation 
before  satisfactory  couclnsions  could  be  hoped  for.  This  programme 
has  suffered  some  modilication  in  detail  at  the  hands  of  various  stu- 
dents, but  in  its  geueral  features  remains  the  aim  and  desire  of  work- 
ers everywhere.  With  the  appreciation  that  Kucb  work  must  needs  be 
formal,  continuous,  and  extended,  came  naturally  the  desire  that  sta- 
tions of  a  permanent  character  should  be  established  at  various  points 
forthe  realization  of  the  idea.  And  the  firstof  these  that  were  fuuuded 
were  of  a  general  diameter,  concerned  with'the  biologicid  investigation 
of  water  as  a  problem  of  general  scientific  interest  and  importance. 

But  almost  immediately  other  iufluences  made  themselves  felt  which 
have  led  to  the  extension  of  the  general  idea  along  particular  lines  of 
economic  iiirportauce.  Improved  methods  of  fish  catching  and  larger 
demands  for  fish  food  had  brought  various  countries  to  the  point  where 
the  drain  on  this  kind  of  food  supply  was  becoming  very  evident.  The 
fish  were  being  destroyed   more  rapidly  than  natural  means  could 
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restore  their  numbers,  and  it  was  felt  that  sometbing  mast  be  done  1^ 
gOTernmeotal  agency  to  replenish  the  depleted  vaters.  The  first 
expedient  of  coUec ting  and  beeping  ander  eatisfactorf  oonditions  larg« 
nnmbera  of  fish  eggs  until  they  shonld  be  hatched  and  the  yoang  fry 
distribnted  throngh  the  waters  wa^Dot  so  snccessfbl  as  had  been  hoped. 
The  problem  was  too  large  to  be  attacked  in  anch  a  saperficial  manner, 
and  the  further  knowledge,  which  it  became  clear  waa  abaolntely  neces- 
sary for  proper  baudling  of  tbe  qnestion,  mast  needs  be  songht  through 
some  means  for  the  investigation  of  the  oouditions  and  determination 
of  the  steps  necessary  for  tbe  solution  of  the  problem,  and  for  carrying 
into  effect  tbe  measares  which  might  afford  the  desired  relief.  This 
led  first  in  Europe,  to  be  sore,  in  connection  with  private  enterprises 
for  fish  calture,  to  the  establishment  of  biological  experiment  stations 
with  the  fish  hatcheries,  very  mnch  as  chemical  laboratories  are  now 
necessary  adjuncts  of  varions  manafoctoring  interests,  or  agricnltaral 
exjieriment  stations  are  connected  with  the  higher  development  of  agri- 
cnltaral possibilities.  There  is,  however,  a  still  farther  demand  which 
has  led  to  the  fonnation  of  institations  of  tbe  general  ^rpe  which  we 
are  considering.  The  water  supply  of  onr  cities  has  always  been  a 
serions  problem  and  one  of  increasing  interest  iu  connection  with 
crowded  conditions  in  tbe  more  thickly  settled  countries  of  the  world, 
and  the  biological  examination  of  the  water,  undertaken  of  neceBsity, 
has  led  to  tbe  organization  of  biological  laboratories  connected  with 
the  water  systems  of  great  cities,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  onr  own 
country. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  canses  which  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  limnobiological  stations,  we  may  now  consider,  briefly,  tbe  types 
which  they  present,  and  the  particular  results  which  may  be  expect«d 
from  a  given  sort.  Of  course  all  probable  variations  may  be  found,  and 
it  is  ditBcalt  to  make  any  classification  which  is  complete  or  even  just, 
and  yet  for  convenience  we  may  divide  these  enterprises  into  a  few 
great  groups,  recognizing  tbe  fact  that  certain  of  them  do  not  belong 
singly  to  any  one  class,  bat  combine  features  of  different  types.  Bnt 
before  outlining  this  classification,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  regard  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  building  or  structure  devotfid  to  the 
purpose  of  investigation  as  a  necessary  mark  of  a  biological  station. 
Someof  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  general  and  special  ques- 
tions in  tbiH  field  have  come  from  investigators  or  groups  of  investi- 
gators whohave  had  no  abiding  place,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  stations 
well  equipped  with  buildings  and  npparatna  have  in  some  instances,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  contributed  nothing  even  after  several  years' 
existence,  to  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge.  Material  equipment 
is  valuable,  and  in  general,  conduces  to  better  results,  and*yet  it  is  the 
results  themselves  which  finally  determine  the  character  of  any  enter- 
prise and  the  position  which  it  should  hold  it  the  esteem  of  the  world. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I  propose  dividing  biological  eta- 
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tions  into,  first,  individQal  reBortsj  second,  periodic  reports,  aud  third, 
permaneDt  stations.  Iiidividnal  resorts  are  sncli  as  are  cbaracterized 
by  the  work  of  one  or  more  indiTidaal  investigatorc,  working  for  the 
most  part  independently,  and  solving  their  problems  by  virtue  of  their 
individual  investigations.  There  are,  of  conrse,  alarge  number  of  such 
places  where  some  investigator  has  made  sporadic  or  siugle  efforts  at 
the  determination  of  the  fannal  character  of  a  water  basin,  or  has  paid 
a  number  of  occasional  visits  to  sncb  a  locality  for  the  same  purpose. 
On  the  whole,  these  stations  have  accomplished  comparatively  little, 
although  we  find  striking  contradictious  of  the  general  statement. 

They  may  be,  however,  of  a  more  regular  aud  definite  character,  and 
some  of  these  personal  investigations  have  been  most  valuable  in 
extending  oar  present  knowledge  of  fresh-water  life.  It  may  be  uoted 
here  that  the  permanence  or  regularity  which  contributes  to  the  success 
may  be  either  in  the  location  of  the  point  at  which  the  investigations 
are  carried  out  or  in  the  definiteness  of  the  purpose  which  is  followed; 
thus  Imhofs  studies  on  the  pelagic  fauna  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were  per- 
manent in  their  value,  and  Zschokke's  investigation  of  the  biological 
character  of  elevated  lakes  carried  on  at  numeroas  points  iu  the  Alpine 
chain  has  resulted  in  fundamentally  important  contributions  to  the 
lacustrine  f^una  of  high  altitudes.  Yet  neither  of  these  was  at  all  con- 
fined to  a  single  locality,  though  limited  by  a  definite  purpose. 

Periodic  resorts  are  those  to  which  groups  of  individuals  are  accus- 
tomed to  go  for  a  certain  portion  or  season  of  the  year,  most  commonly 
for  a  vacation  period,  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  denominated 
summer  or  winter  laboratories.  The  larger  number  of  the  investigators 
tends  toward  securing  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  biological  problem 
as  a  whole,  so  that  the  results  obtained  from  such  stations  are  of  evi- 
dent value.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  they  are  dis- 
tinctly inferior  even  to  many  individual  resorts,  since  during  the  larger 
portion  of  the  year  no  investigations  are  carried  on  and  the  results 
obtained  are  necessarily  partial  and  incomplete  in  their  character,  aud 
hence  unavailable  for  the  decision  of  the  broader  and  more  fnndameutal 
biological  questions. 

Permanent  stations  are  those  at  which  operations  are  coudacted 
throughoat  the  entire  year  by  a  definite  corps  of  observers.  The  con- 
tinnity  of  their  work  renders  their  results  valuable  for  the  decision  of 
general  biological  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  the  permanent  force 
which,  in  part  at  least,  is  indispensable  in  such  an  institution  implies 
that  the  undivide<l  attention  of  the  observer  is  devoted  to  thei^e  prob- 
lems; from  this  we  may  then  expect  justly  that  greater  results  will  be 
obtained  than  in  the  case  even  of  the  best  of  individual  resorts,  since 
the  investigator.s  who  are  carrying  on  operations  at  these  are,  so  far  as 
I  know,  without  exception  connected  with  educational  or  scientific 
institatioQS  which  demand  at  least  a  part  of  their  time,  and  to  that 
ezteot  divide  their  interest  aud  their  energy. 
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It  is  furthermore  dear,  from  what  has  been  previoasly  said,  that  such 
permanent  stations  are  of  two  distinct  claasea.  Firat,  those  whiub  may 
be  denominated  general,  even  thoagh  their  work  is  of  the  greatest 
valne  for  special  parposes,  and,  second,  those  which  are  distinctively 
technical  by  virtue  of  their  aasociatton  with  specific  enterprises. 

It  is  bat  natural  that  the  different  continCDts  are  very  unequally 
represented  with  regard  to  the  uamber  of  stations  that  have  been 
established  upon  them,  and  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  gained  In  reference  to  their  &esh-water  faaua  and  flora.  Thas, 
oar  knowledge  of  the  Australian  fresh-water  fauna  is  confined  at  present 
to  the  report  of  collections  made  by  travelers,  and  to  the  investigatioii 
of  specimens  raised  by  Sars  from  dry  mud  which  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Of  Africa  we  know  that  fifteen  years  ago  au  expedition  brought  word 
from  Lake  Tanganyika  that  while  rowing  across  its  waters  they  encoun- 
tered swarms  of  jelly-fish,  while  many  of  the  gastropod  shells  which 
were  broagbt  back  with  them  showed  in  an  equally  striking  way  their 
marine  character.  These  reports  have  been  confirmed  by  an  expedition 
that  Las  just  returned,  and  the  strikingly  marine  complexion  of  the 
fauna  of  the  lake  can  hardly  be  doubted.  This  appears  all  the  more 
strange  since  collections  made  at  Lake  Hyassa,  which  lies  decidedly 
nearer  the  sea,  show  nothing  but  what  is  specifically  lacustrine.  Such 
facts  point,  of  course,  to  the  importance  of  the  African  fresU-water 
stations  of  the  future. 

From  various  lakes  of  Asia,  all  the  way  from  Ceylon  to  Siberia, 
numerous  more  or  less  extensive  collections  have  been  made  by  trav- 
elers, though  there  Is  hardly  anything  sufficiently  extended  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  a  station  has  been  located,  even  for  a  limited  time, 
at  any  point,  especially  since  most  of  the  collections  have  not  been 
investigated  by  men  who  had  made  them,  but  have  been  turned  over  as 
alcoholic  material  to  European  investigators  for  study^  Wo  do  know, 
however,  that  Lake  Baikal,  which  is  situated  almost  iu  the  center  of  the 
continent,  harbors  a  rich  mollnscan  and  crustacean  fanna  that  is  char- 
acteristically marine  iu  its  form,  and  is  farther  distinguished  by  posses- 
sing many  sponges  clearly  of  marine  type,  and  at  least  one  species  of  seal 
(Phoca),  a  genus  which  is  typically  oceanic  A  discussion  on  the  mean- 
ing of  these  features  lies  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  pa}>er,  bat 
certainly  such  facts  do  point  out  most  strikingly  that  the  field  of  limno- 
biological  investigation  is  not  lacking  in  topics  of  extreme  interest. 

From  South  America  reports  concerning  the  fresh-water  fauna  are 
perhaps  most  scanty  of  all.  I'^reuxel,  a  German  investigator,  who  lived 
many  years  in  Argentina,  has  published  some  interesting  studies  made 
while  there  ou  the  Protozoa;  a  few  isolated  notices  of  the  lacustrine 
fauna  from  various  regions  complete  the  list. 

From  these  statements  it  is  apparent  that  the  work  done  thus  fttr 
outside  of  Europe  and  North  America  is  esceedinfj;ly  limited,  and  that 
foroiirjiidgmentof  the  results  in  foni:al  limnobiotogical  investigations 
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we  mast  look  to  the  laborutories  of  theae  two  coutineots.  Among  all 
Earopeau  cooutrieB,  Switzerland  has  furnished  perhaps  the  greatest 
nntnber  of  iovestigators  and  stations  for  limnobiology,  together  with 
the  most  extended  and  valaable  results,  althongh  even  yet  there  is  not 
in  that  country,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  a  building  exclusively  devot«d 
to  the  purposes  of  this  investigation.  First  and  foremost  among  these 
investigators  may  be  mentioned  Forel,  of  the  tTniversity  of  LansaDue,* 
to  whom  reference  bas  already  been  made.  His  investigations  have 
been  carried  on  for  more  than  thirty  years  on  Lake  Geneva;  to  bim  we 
are  indebted  for  the  flret  koowledgeof  the  abyssal  faauaof  a  fi-esh- water 
lake,  for  the  first  extended  programme  and  plan  for  tbe  investigation  of 
such  a  lake,  and  for  tho  first  effort  toward  the  realization  of  such  a  plan, 
which  finds  its  full  expression  in  his  "Lac  L^man,"  a  monograph  at 
present  in  tbe  course  of  publication  j  the  volumes  which  have  appeared 
thas  far  treat  of  physical,  chemical,  and  meteorological  conditions  on 
the  lake,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  others  which  will  complete,  with  the 
flora  and  fauna,  the  entire  limnologic  investigation.  The  series  will 
make  a  magnificent  and  permanent  contribution  to  lacustrine  investi- 
gation, and  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  work  of  all  times. 

The  work  of  Zschokke,  professor  at  tbe  University  of  Basel,  has  been 
directed,  as  already  mentioned,  toward  tbe  elucidation  of  the  faunal 
asjiect  of  elevated  lakes.  It  has  been  carried  on  through  many  years 
at  different  points,  including  the  lakes  of  the  Jura  to  the  westward,  as 
well  as  those  in  various  regions  of  the  Alps  iiroper,  and  his  papers  on 
the  fauna  of  elevated  lakes  contain  the  only  general  statement  of  the 
problem,  as  well  as  of  the  characteristic  features  of  sach  localities,  that 
bas  yet  appeared. 

Lake  Constance  bas  been  tbe  scene  in  recent  years  of  the  work  of 
numerous  investigators  under  the  guidance  of  an  association  for  tbe 
investigation  of  tbe  lake,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Lindan.  The 
published  accounts  of  these  investigations  have  thus  far  been  prelimi- 
nary in  character,  and  I  am  unable  to  learn  whether  there  is  a  build- 
ing devoted  to  the  purposes  of  iivestigation  and  whether  tbe  work  ia 
carried  on  throughout  the  entire  year.  This  lake  was  the  scene  of 
early  investigations  by  Weisraann  in  1877,  and  the  presentwork,  which 
was  inaugurated  about  1393,  is  under  the  direction  of  Hofer,  of  the 
University  of  Munich. 

At  present  Switzerland  is  the  scene  of  the  most  extensive  scheme 
for  lake  investigation  which  bas  been  entered  upon  anywhere.  Under 
tbe  leadership  of  the  Limnologioal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Swiss 
lifatural  History  Society  all  elforte  in  lacustrine  work  are  to  be  directed 
and  unified;  methods,  problems,  and  localities  are  to  be  studied  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  and  the  results  are  to  be  published  by  the 
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society.  The  work  on  Lake  Laceme  and  Lake  Constance  Is  already 
&r  advanced,  and  other  lakes  are  under  preliminary  exwnination. 

To  Bohemia  belongs  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  definite  build- 
ing for  lacaatrine  investigatioDS  in  the  form  of  the  Bohemian  Portable 
Laboratory,  which  waa  constructed  in  1888,  under  the  directioD  of  Pro- 
fessor Fritsch,  of  the  University  of  Prague.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  early  work  of  this  investigator,  who,  in  187L,  reported 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Prague  the  resnlts  of  his  investigations  on 
Black  Lake,  a  small  body  of  water  in  the  Bohemian  forest,  with  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  animals  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water  and 
their  relation  to  the  shore.  These  inveatigations,  which  were  extended 
to  other  lakes  in  the  same  year,  are,  I  believe,  the  first,  at  least  to  be 
recorded,  that  were  carried  out  in  this  way.  It  was,  however,  in  1888 
before  Fritsch  succeeded  in  obtaining  funds  for  a  small  portable  zoolog- 
ical laboratory  having  some  12  square  meters  of  floor  surface.  The 
station  remained  at  its  first  location  four  years,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
permanent  structure,  when  it  was  removed  to  another  locally.  This 
portable  laboratory  has  beeu  regularly  visited  at  brief  intervals  of  time 
by  the  director  and  his  associates  in  the  three  localities  at  which  it  has 
been  situated  daring  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  contributions  Iromthis 
work  constitute  most  valuable  studies  on  the  lacustrine  biology  of 
Bohemia. 

In  Finland  there  exists  the  laboratory  of  Esbo-Liifii,  on  one  of  the 
small  islands  which,  though  primarily  a  marine  station,  is-so  favorably 
located  with  reference  to  bodies  of  fresh  water  that  it  has  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  energy  to  the  investigation  of  the  iresh- water 
founa  with  valuable  results.  This  laboratory,  which  is  closely  allied 
with  the  zoological  mmeum  of  the  University  of  fielsingfors,  has  been 
maintained  since  1889  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  K.  M.  Levander.  Its 
contributions  are  pnblished  iu  the  Acta  Societatis  pro  Fauna  et  Flora 
Fennica.  One  of  its  workers,  Dr.  Stenroos,  has  for  several  years  indi- 
vidually visited  Lake  Nnrmijarvi,  one  of  the  small  ioland  lakes  with 
which  Finland  is  so  plentifully  supplied;  it  is  a  body  of  water  which, 
though  it  is  about  2.5  kilometers  iu  length  by  1  in  width,  has  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  only  1  meter.  He  has  given  us  a  very  complete  faonistic 
and  biologic  study  of  its  life. 

Baesia  has  recently  established  a  station  on  Glubokoe  Osero,  or  Deep 
Lake,  in  the  province  of  Moscow,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Imperial 
Bnssian  Society  for  Fish  Culture.  The  station  is  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Zograf,  of  Moscow  University,  whose  contribntions  to 
lacustrine  investigation  have  been  made  kuown,  especially  in  a  paper 
on  the  lake  regions  of  Bassia,  from  the  biologic  standpoint,  which  was 
read  before  the  International  Zoological  Congress  iu  1893.  I  infer  that 
the  station  is  a  permanent  one,  and  probably  of  a  technical  character, 
although  precise  information  on  these  points  lias  not  been  obtained, 
Hungary  has  maintained  for  some  yew's  a  lacustrine  station  on  Lake 
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Balaton,  one  of  the  largest  freah-vater  bodies  of  Europe,  having  an 
area  of  over  266  sqnare  miles,  thongh  its  maximnm  depth  sppeaiH  to  be 
only  1 1  meters.  It  is  sarrotmded  byenormoas  marshy  areas,  which  give 
thus  varied  conditions  for  the  development  of  life.  Several  parts  of 
the  report  on  these  investigatioDS  have  already  been  published. 

In  France  there  exists  a  lacnstrine  laboratory  near  Olermont-Ferrand, 
which  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  zoological  laboratory  of  the 
nniversity  of  th^t  name  in  1893.  The  reports  iVom  the  station  are 
recorded  in  the  Kevnc  d'Aavergne.  At  Paris,  Drs.  Eichard  and  de 
Gneme  have  investigated  collections  from  a  large  number  of  lakes  not 
only  in  France  and  neighboring  countries,  but  even  from  Algeria, 
Syria,  the  Azores,  and  other  points,  and  have  published  valuable  con- 
taribntJoDs  on  the  distribution  of  fresh-water  crastacea,  as  well  as  sys- 
tematic monographs  of  varioas  groups. 

In  Germany  all  types  of  stations  are  represented,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  importance  of  scientific  study  in  that  nation.  Indi- 
vidual investigators,  not  a  few,  have  examined  various  lakes  or  lake 
regions,  most  prominent  among  them  being  audoubiedly  Apstein, 
whose  studies  on  Holstein  lakes  have  extended  over  many  years,  and 
whose  work  on  fresh-water  plankton  is  the  first  general  statement  of 
the  problems  and  of  the  methods  used  by  Hensen  in  the  Investigation 
of  marine  life  with  such  success,  and  by  Apstein  first  applied  to 
lacustrine  investigation.  Probably  the  best  known  fresh-water  station 
in  the  world  is  that  on  Lake  Flon,  also  in  Holstein.  This  was  the  first 
permanent  general  fresh-water  station  to  be  established  in  the  world. 
It  owes  its  inception  to  the  energy  of  its  present  director,  Br.  Zacharias, 
whose  plan  was  to  establish  for  fresh  water  an  institution  similar  to  the 
Naples  Marine  Biological  Station.  The  station  opened  in  1891,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  in  continuous  operation,  and  has  afi'orded 
opportunities  for  investigation  to  a  large  number  of  scientific  workers, 
both  German  and  foreign.  It  is  the  most  pretentions  of  all  fresh- water 
stations,  having  a  building  two  stories  in  height,  with  numerous  labo- 
ratory rooms,  and  is  equipped  with  abnndant  apparatus  for  collecting 
and  investigating.  From  it  has  been  published  yearly  since  1893  a 
volume  of  studies,  and  the  director  has  also  contributed  largely  to  other 
journals  on  limoologic  problems.  Two  other  stations  in  Germany  owe 
their  inception  to  the  fishery  problem,  and  have  for  their  purpose  more 
particularly  the  investigation  of  those  limnologic  questions  which  deal 
particularly  with  the  life  of  the  fishes.  One  of  these  is  located  at  Miig- 
gelsee,  near  Berlin,  and  is  conducted  under  tbe  auspices  of  tbe  German 
Fishery  Association.  The  other,  at  Trachenberg,  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Silesian  Fisheries  Association,  Both  have  made  important  con- 
tributions to  tbe  biological  questions  concerned  in'fisb  cultare.  A 
portable  station  has  also  been  maintained  since  1886  by  the  University 
of  Konigsberg. 

All  the  North  American  stations  which  are  known  to  me  lie  within 
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the  liinita  of  the  United  Btates,  aad  they  represent  all  the  varioas  types 
of  BQch  institutions.  A  considerable  number  of  workers  have  reported 
isolated  investigatioDSof  lakes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  from  Maine  to 
California.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  oeoatiiona]  ohservationB 
are  those  made  by  Forbes  ou  the  faana  of  eleyatad  lakes  in  th«  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  observations  which  he  has  recorded  were  made  in  the 
course  of  a  preliminary  investigation  of  these  lakes  by  the  United 
States  Fisb  Commission,  and  constitute  the  only  information  on  record 
witli  reference  to  the  lakes  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver. 
There  are  but  two  localities  which  may  be  listed,  however,  as  individital 
resorts  sufficiently  regularly  visited  t«  entitle  them  to  more  particular 
mention  iu  this  place.  Green  Lake,  iu  Wisconsiu,  has  been  carefully 
etadied  by  Professor  .Marsh,  of  Bipon  College,  and  bis  work  has  yielded 
-valuable  information  with  reference  ta  the  vertical  distribution  of  the 
Crustacea  and  with  regard  to  the  deep-water  fauna  of  the  lake.  Here 
he  was  able  to  confirm  the  observation  6{  Stimpson,  on  Lake  Micbtgftn, 
that  there  are  found  in  the  deep  waters  of  our  large  lakes  cmstacea  of 
a  purely  marine  type.  At  Lake  Mendota,  in  Wisconsin,  on  the  shores 
of  which  is  located  the  State  University  a  careful  investigation,  extend- 
ing over  a  very  considerable  number  of  years,  has  been  carried  on  by 
Professor  Birge,  of  the  university.  The  results  which  he  has  obtained 
with  reference  to  tbe  distribution,  both  vertical  and  seasonal,  have 
been  published  by  the  WiscoDsiii  Academy  and  are  not  only  the  most 
extensive,  but  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  precise  investigation 
which  has  been  made  ou  this  problem.  Uf  coorse.  in  one  sense,  this 
station  has  no  building,  but  the  scientific  laboratory  of  the  nniversity, 
standing  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shore  of  the  lake,  affords  oppor- 
tnnities  which  are  not  surpassed  at  any  fresh-water  station  in  tbe 
world. 

The  lake  laboratory,  founded  in  1886  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  owed  its 
inception  and  support  to  the  liberality  of  E.  P.  Allis,  jr.;  it  was  nniqne 
in  tbat  a  group  uf  investigators  were  kept  at  work  for  years  under  an 
environment  ideal  in  equipment  and  opportunity,  and  were  afforded 
every  advantage  for  the  prosecution  of  their  investigations,  so  that  it 
combined  the  advantages  of  the  individual  resort  with  those  of  the 
permanent  station.  One  need  only  mention  the  work  of  the  founder  on 
the  lateral  line  of  tishes,  and  thepaper8ofAyers,Patt«n,  Whitman,  and 
others,  to  show  the  influence  it  has  exercised  on  the  development  of 
biological  work  in  our  country.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  also 
that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  Journal  of  Morphology  and  mnch  of 
its  support  for  years  to  the  same  generous  patron.  The  lake  laboratory 
has  been  temporarily  closed  during  the  illness  and  absence  from  this 
country  of  its  founder;  there  is  a  general  hope  that  it  may  soon  be 
reopened. 

Quite  a  number  of  periodic  resorts  of  the  type  of  summer  laboratories 
are  to  be  tbuud  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    Some  of  these  are 
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merely  sammer  schools,  sucb  as  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Gbau- 
taaqaa  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  on  Lake  Ghantauqaa.  Others  are  both 
for  teaching  aud  for  investigation,  while  only  a  small  numt>er  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  limnologic  problems  from 
one  standpoint  or  another.  The  University  of  Minnesota  maintained 
in  1893  at  (lull  Lake,  near  the  center  of  the  State,  a  laboratory  for 
summer  wort  by  members  of  the  university,  and  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  natural  history  survey  of  the  State  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Nachtrieb,  of  the  university.  The  State  University  of  Ohio  has  con- 
ducted, since  189t),  a  lake  laboratory  at  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie. 
It  occupies  one  of  the  State  fish  hatcheries,  and  is  supplied  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  by  joint  action  of  the  university  and  State  tlsh 
commission.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  a  convenient  point  of  work  for 
the  members  of  the  university,  and  also  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  State  biological  survey,  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Ohio  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  The  immense  stretches  of  shallow  water,  marshy 
regions,  aud  protected  areas,  together  with  the  varied  character  of 
shore  aud  the  open  lake  witbiu  easy  reaching  distance,  serve  to  make 
Sandusky  perhaps  the  most  favorable  place  on  I^ake  Erie  for  the  study 
of  the  fresh- water  fauna  and  dora.  The  station  was  closed  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  director,  Professor  Kellicott,  but  has  since 
then  been  reopened  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Herbert  Osborn. 

In  lS9o  the  University  of  Indiana  opened  a  biological  station  on  the 
shore  of  Turkey  Lake,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Eigeumano,  of  the  university.  A  constantly 
increasing  number  of  students  has  visited  the  station  each  summer. 
The  majority  of  them  have  been  teachers  of  the  State  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  work  to  equip  them  for  their  teaching,  but  others  have 
also  assisted  in  <!arrying  out  a  general  survey  of  the  lake  fauna  and  in 
the  collection  of  material  to  illustrate  animal  variation  and  associated 
problems.  For  comparison,  collections  have  been  made  from  adjacent 
lakes  connected  with  other  water  basins.  In  the  coming  year  the  sta- 
tion is  to  be  moved  to  the  shores  of  Winona  Lake,  some  18  miles  from 
the  present  location,  wliere  two  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  for  its 
use  by  the  Winona  Assembly,  The  contributions  from  the  laboratory 
have  been  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Michigan  fish  commission  maintained  a 
force  of  a  few  scientific  investigators  and  assistants  in  conducting  a 
biological  examination  of  the  inland  lakes  of  the  State,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Reighard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1893  it 
was  determined  to  transfer  the  seat  of  operations  from  inland  waters  to 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  by  virtue  botli  of  its  convenient  location 
and  of  its  importance  as  a  fomous  spawning  ground  of  the  lake  fish, 
which  had,  however,  almost  ceased  to  visit  it,  Lake  St.  Clair  was  decided 
upon  as  the  locality  for  the  first  year,  and  the  laboratory  was  located 
on  a  smatl  bay  at  the  northwest  shore  of  the  lake.    The  party  consisted 
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of  half  a  dozen  Bciontific  workers,  whose  atteatioii  was  exolasively 
devoted  each  to  his  particular  field,  and  the  resnlts  of  the  survey  were 
published  in  bulletins  of  the  Michigan  llsh  coinmission.  In  1894  the 
station  was  moved  to  Charlevoix,  a  ikmons  fishing  region  on  the  eaet«m 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  Professor  Beig- 
hard  in  Europe  I  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  The  sci- 
entific force  and  the  methods  of  work  were  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  the  location  brought  us  in  contact  not  only  with  shaUo  w 
waters,  but  also  with  the  deeper  regions  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
party  made  investigstions  and  collections  of  a  precise  character  in  the 
deepest  fresh  water  which  has  as  yet  been  investigated  by  such  methods. 
The  results  of  the  summer's  work  were  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the 
commission.  TJnbvorable  financial  conditions  compelled  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  Michigan  fish  commission,  but 
American  investigators  owe  much  to  the  impetus  which  has  been  given 
to  such  work  through  their  agency. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  been  urged 
to  establish  on  the  Qreat  Lakes  a  biological  station  similar  to  th»t 
which  has  long  been  maintained  on  the  ocean,  at  Woods  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts. Finally,  a  year  ago  a  preliminary  survey  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  deciding  the  advisability  of  sach  a  movement,  and  Pro- 
fessor Beigbard  was  requested  to  assame  the  leadership  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  United  States  Fish  Hatchery  at  Put-in  Bay,  a  small  island 
in  the  center  of  the- west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  was  selected  a8  the  seat  of 
operations,  and  a  party  of  scientific  workers  spent  two  months  in  study- 
ing the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  adjacent  waters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  work  may  develop  into  a  permanent  experiment  station  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Among  permanent  American  stations  of  a  technical  character  the 
Experimental  Filter  Station  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  health, 
located  at  Lawrence,  is  the  best  known,  as  it  is  also  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
since  1887,  and  has  conducted  extended  experiments  on  the  biological 
examination  of  drinking  waters.  The  methods  worked  oat  in  connec- 
tion with  them  are  now  standard  for  such  purp<«es.  Similar  technical 
laboratories  are  in  operation  iu  Boston,  Lynn,  Worcester,  and  other 
cities;  but  in  most  of  them  the  biological  examination  of  waters  is  only 
a  secondary  function.  The  Mount  Prospect  Laboratory,  organized 
recently  in  connection  with  the  Brooklyn  waterworks,  and  placed 
nuder  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Whipple,  whose  contributions  to  lim- 
nobiologic  questions  are  well  known,  is  more  particularly  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  questions  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
water  supply.  Kumerons  samples  taken  from  all  the  sources  of  the 
city's  supply  are  subjected  each  week  to  physical,  chemical,  microscop- 
ical, and  bacteriological  examinations,  and  the  quality  of  the  water 
controlled  thereby,  since  the  reports  made  to  the  chief  engineer  serve 
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to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  the  sources  from  which  the  water  is 
drawti,  Tbe  results  of  such  studies  are  also  of  great  importance  iD 
general  limnologic  qaestions. 

Tbe  IJuiyersity  of  Illinois  was  extremely  fortunate  in  having  asso- 
ciated with  it,  by  statute,  a  State  laboratory  of  natural  history,  which 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  a  natural-history  survey  of  the 
State,  Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Forbes,  whose  pioneer  work 
on  the  lake  fauna  has  already  been  noted,  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  sucb  questions  as  the  food  of  freiih-water  lisbes  and  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  various  groups  of  fresh-water  organisms,  so  that  both  by 
preliminary  work  and  in  tbe  person  of  its  director  the  State  labora- 
tory was  peculiarly  fitted  for  tbe  successful  inauguration  of  an  Illinois 
biological  station,  whicb  became  possible  under  State  grant  in  1S94. 
Tbe  laboratory  secured  a  permanent  superintendent  in  the  i>erson  of 
Dr.  Eofoid  a  year  later,  and  work  has  been  carried  on  continnonsly  by 
a  permanent  force  since  that  date.  The  laboratory  was  unique  in  its 
inception,  since  the  director,  Dr.  Forbes,  conceived  tbe  idea  of  locating 
it  on  a  river  system  rather  than,  as  all  previous  stations,  on  a  lake,  and 
it  was  not  only  the  first  in  the  world,  bat  is  yet  tbe  only  station  whicb 
has  peculiarly  attacked  tbe  problems  of  such  a  system. 

The  Illinois  River  and  its  dependent  waters  were  selected'  as  tbe 
field  of  operations  and  Havana,  III.,  as  the  center  of  work.  The 
river  here  presents  in  its  cut-offs,  bayons,  shallow,  marshy  tracts,  sandy 
areas  with  wooded  margins  and  regions  cf  spring-fed  waters,  and  with 
the  enormous  extent  of  laud  covered  at  high  water,  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions which  it  must  be  confessed  could  not  be  surpas»<ed  and  hardly 
equaled  elsewhere.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  the  fioraand  fauna, 
bothin  the  higherand  lower  formsof  life,  demonstrate  the  good  judgment 
exercised  in  the  choiceof  locality.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  tbe  equip- 
ment of  thisstation,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,onethat  is  unique,  is  the  floating 
laboratory,  which  enables  an  easy  transfer  of  operations  to  other  points, 
where  work  can  be  carried  on  for  comparison  or  contrast,  with  equip- 
ment and  environment  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  exists  in  a  perma- 
nent building,  but  with  the  flexibility  and  facility  of  movement  which 
characterizes  field  studies.  The  work  has  been  conducted  uninterrupt- 
edly for  more  than  three  years,  and  the  results  include  studies  on  the 
insects  and  their  development,  on  the  earthworms,  on  the  Protozoa 
and  rotifers,  on  various  groups  of  crustaceans  and  general  investiga- 
tions on  plankton  methods,  and  on  the  distribution  of  the  plankton, 
while  some  work  has  also  been  done  on  the  plant  life  of  water.  These 
studies  have  been  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  State  Lab- 
oratory of  Natural  History. 

Let  us  consider,  in  concluaiou,  the  function  and  fntare  development 
of  these  institutions.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  tbe  work -of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  fresh-water  stations  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  class, 
and  Zacharias  has  outlined  carefully  tbe  differences  in  the  work  of  tbe 
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fixed  and  of  tbe  movable  statiouB.  But  these  are,  after  all,  minor  dif- 
fereDceB.  All  statioos,  whether  fixed  or  movable,  have  really  tbree 
objects — teachiag,  investigatiog,  experimeDtiDg — objects  wliich  may  be 
sabserved  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  both  ways,  by  eiich  one  of  ttaem. 
It  is  uDquestionably  trae  that  the  tendency  within  recent  years  lias 
been  to  make  the  university-traiued  scientiBt  a  laboratory  man,  unac- 
qnaiuted  with  work  oat  of  doors  and  among  living  thingB.  This  lias 
reacted  unfavorably  upon  his  teaching  powers,  and  tbuB  indirectly  ui>ou 
the  entire  school  system.  Kot  that  subjects  in  natural  history  are  not 
better  taught  in  our  secondary  schools  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  when,  in  truth,  they  were  hardly  taught  at  all,  but  that  tbe 
naturalist  today  is  not  trained  as  an  outdoor  observer  and  is  little 
capable  of  handling  himself  and  his  work  in  a  new  environment.  As 
Forbes  says,  "It  is,  in  fact,  the  biological  station,  wisely  and  liberally- 
managed,  which  is  to  restore  to  ub  what  is  best  in  tbe  naturalist  of  the 
old  school  united  to  what  is  best  in  the  laboratory  student  of  the  new.** 
Thus,  both  through  the  influence  of  the  investigators  in  the  case  of 
those  st-ations  which  do  not  carry  on  directly  any  educational  work 
and  through  the  teaching  of  those  which  do  conduct  summer  instruc- 
tional courses,  new  life  will  be  instilled  into  tbe  teaching  of  natural 
history  throughout  our  country. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fresh-water  station  is  a  ceuter  of  investiga- 
tion with  all  its  stimulating  effects  on  the  individual  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  problems  of  nature  and  efforts  for  their  solation,  and  in 
the  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  which  are  the  ftuits 
of  a  careful  work  on  the  part  of  its  attaches.  All  that  has  been  said 
of  the  advantages  of  marine  stations  applies  equally  well  to  fresh- 
water laboratories,  together  with  the  added  advantages  that  their 
accessibility  brings  these  advantages  to  considerable  regions  which 
would  otherwise  be  entirely  without  them  by  virtue  of  their  distauoe 
from  the  sea.  It  is  unnecessary  that  I  slionid  emphasize  further  this 
phase  of  the  question  or  dwell  upon  the  greater  simplicity  of  biological 
conditions  in  fresh  water  over  those  which  exist  in  the  ocean.  These 
factors  have  been  forcibly  presented  by  many  writers. 

Finally,  tbe  fresh-water  station  should  be  above  all  things  an  ex^ier- 
imental  one,  and  in  this  direction  the  most  valuable  resalta  are  to  be 
looked  for,  both  from  the  general  scientific  and  from  the  techuical 
standpoint.  To  the  scientist,  tbis  needs  no  demonstration;  but  it  is 
essential  that  tbe  importance  of  such  work,  especially  for  fish  culture, 
be  more  widely  understood.  The  advance  in  agricultural  methods  in 
the  United  States  ia  unquestionably  due  in  large  part  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  splendid  series  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  which 
agricultnral  problems  have  been  subjected  to  intensive  experimenta- 
tion. Contrasted  with  this,  conditions  in  fish  culture  present  almost 
the  opimsite  extreme.  Fish  eggs  have  been  hatched  in  enormous  num- 
bers, but  what  is  known  of  their  subsequent  history  or  what  has  been 
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done  to  insare  the  aafe  development  to  maturity  of  tbe  fishf  Fresent 
methods  have  reached  their  Umit  and  the  subject  must  be  attacked 
fix>m  f^  difleient  standpoint.  Fish  culture  should  receive  by  tbe  liber- 
ality of  State  and  nation  the  same  favors  that  have  been  extended  to 
agriculture,  the  use  of  permanent  and  vell-equipped  experiment  sta- 
tions, where  trained  workers  shall  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  tbe 
solution  of  its  problems.  Thoroughness  and  coutiuuity  are  essential, 
for  these  problems  really  deal  with  all  conditions  of  existence  in  the 
water.  Of  what  does  the  food  of  each  fish  consist,  where  is  it  found 
and  in  what  amount,  how  may  it  be  increased  and  improved;  to  what 
extent  and  how  can  the  number  of  flab  be  multiplied,  and  how  far  is 
this  profitable;  what  are  the  best  kinds  of  fish  and  what  new  varieties 
cau  be  produced)    These  are  a  few  of  the  many  questions  to  be  solved. 

Tbe  problems  outlined  are  indeed  vast,  and  yet  we  may  be  confident 
that  their  solatiou  lies  easily  withiu  the  power  of  tbe  human  intellect^ 
for  they  are  all  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  agricultural  development 
of  tbe  race;  and  man,  relying  upon  his  success  in  tbe  past,  may  go 
forward  with  ^apreme  confidence  to  tbe  attainment  of  their  solution  in 
this  new  field. 

Zoological  Laboeatoey, 

The  Univeesity  of  Nbbeaska. 
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TilK    THEORY    OF    ENERGY    AND    THE    LIVING    WORLD. 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ALIMENTATION.' 


By  A.  Dastbb. 


1, — (tEnebal  discussion  op  bwebgt.- 

A  new  term,  ttaat  of  eoergy ,  was  iotroduced  in  tlie  natoral  sciences 
some  years  ago,  and  its  significance  huBcontinaally  increased  in  impor- 
tance. Ttie  English  physicists,  aiid  especially  the  English  electricians, 
have  had  most  to  do  in  bringing  this  new  expression  into  scientific  tech- 
nology. The  idea  which  it  conveys  is  of  the  highest  utility  in  its  indns- 
trial  applications,  and  it  was  from  an  industrial  origin  that  the  term  has 
been  expanded  and  generalized.  It  is  now,  however,  not  merely  of 
practical  signification,  but  a  theoretical  conception  of  capital  impor- 
tance in  pure  si;ience.  It  has  indeed  come  to  the  point  of  being  in  itself 
a  science — energetics,  so  called.  Although  born  but  yesterday,  this 
new  comer  claims  to  embrace  and  fase  together  in  itself  all  the  otlier 
natural  sciences,  both  physical  and  ])ertaining  to  life,  which  only  the 
imperfect  coDdition  of  our  knowledge  had  till  now  kept  separate  and 
distinct. 

At  tlie  threshold  of  this  new  science  we  must  inscribe  the  (irinciple 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  of  which  it  may  well  be  said  that  it 
dominates  natural  philosophy.  The  discovery  of  this  principle  has 
marked  a  new  era  and  accomplished  ii  prolbund  revolution  in  our  con- 
ception of  the  universe.  It  is  due  to  a  physician,  Robert  Mayer,  who 
practiced  his  art  in  a  small  village  of  Wiirtemberg.  He  formulated 
the  new  principle  in  1842,  and  successively  developed  its  consequences 
in  a  series  of  publications  which  appeared  between  ]84i)audI8Gl.  These 
remained,  however,  almost  unnoticed  and  ignored  until  Helmboltz,  in 
his  celebraled  memoir  apoii  the  conservation  of  force,  placed  them 
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in  sacli  a  light  as  !»  lend  tbem  the  importaace  they  deserved.    From 

that  moment  the  name  of  the  modest  physician  of  Heilbronu  has  taken 

rank  among  the  most  illastrions  scientists. 

As  to  tlie  science  of  energetics,  of  which  thermodynamics  is  but  a 
single  Hection,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  even  if  it  does  not  already 
absorb  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  and 
constitute  the  general  and,  for  the  future,  nniqae  natural  science,  atill 
it  constitutes  a  preliminary  movement  toward  that  ideal  state  and  a 
long  step  in  the  pathway  of  progress. 

We  propose  to  illustrate  these  new  ideas,  drst  in  their  general  bear- 
ing and  then  with  special  reference  to  their  application  to  physiology, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  inflnence  on  the  phenomena  of  life. 


According  to  most  physicists  the  phenomena  of  the  nniverse  call 
into  play  two,  and  only  two,  elementary  and  fandamental  things,  to 
wit,  matter  and  energy.  All  that  we  see  consists  in  changes  in  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  forms.  This  is,  one  might  say,  the  postD- 
late  of  experimental  science. 

To  be  sore,  it  is  difficnlt  to  give  a  definition  to  the  conception  of 
matter  satisfactory  to  the  nietapbysicists.  Itwill  always  be  admissible 
to  discuss  or  even  to  deny  its  existence.  Even  the  physicist  or  physi- 
ologist, convinced  that  man  knows  nothing  except  through  bis  own 
sensations,  and  that  he  makes  nothing  of  tbem  except  he  first  objectiv- 
iee  or  project  them  from  himself  by  some,  sort  of  hereditary  illusion, 
may  hesitate  in  ascribing  an  objective  character  to  matter.  Another 
difficulty  presents  itself  even  after  this  one  is  gotten  over  and  matter 
comes  to  be  defined  as  that  which  has  extension  or  weight  or  mass. 
For,  as  regards  weight  as  the  characteristic  of  matter,  physicists 
recognize  a  certain  imponderable  kind  of  matter,  the  ether,  which  has 
only  a  sort  of  logical  existence,  founded  on  the  necessity  of  a  mediam 
for  the  propagation  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  As  regards  masii — 
that  is,  the  mechanical  parameter — it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  term 
energy,  or  the  allied  term,  force,  in  order  to  define  mass,  so  that  we 
should  consequently  be  defluing  matter  in  terms  of  energy.  Thus  there 
appears  to  be  some  reason  to  think  the  tvo  fundamental  elements  not 
irredacible. 

It  is  necessary  to  avoid  the^e  difflcnities.  The  physicist  neglects 
them  provisionally ;  that  is  to  say,  be  defers  their  cousideration.  As  a 
first  approximation  matter  may  be  considered  as  that  which  has 
weight.  Through  chemistry  we  learn  that  matter  has  many  forms. 
There  are  simple  substances,  classed  as  metals  and  metalloids,  and 
compounds,  either  organic  or  inorganic.  Chemistry  may  be  called  the 
history  of  the  mutations  of  matter.  From  the  time  of  Lavoisier  its 
transformations  have  been  followed,  balance  in  hand,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that   they  all  take  place  without  change  of  weight.     If  we 
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imagine  a  system  of  bodies  inclosed  ia  a  tight  receptacle  and  placed 
upon  the  pan  of  a  balance,  all  the  chemical  reactions  which  could  take 
place,  though  they  profoundly  modified  the  form  and  state  of  the  sab- 
stances,  would  not  be  able  to  affect  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance. 
The  total  weight  remains  unchanged.  It  is  this  equality  of  weight 
which  is  expresaed  by  all  the  chemical  equations.  From  a  more  ele- 
vated point  of  view  we  see  here  the  verification  of  one  of  the  greatest 
laws  of  nature,  the  law  of  Lavoisier,  or  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  matter,  or,  still  again,  the  law  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter: 
"  Nothing  is  lost;  nothing  is  created;  everything  is  transformed." 

The  conception  of  energy  is  not  less  clear  than  that  of  matter;  it  is 
only  more  novel.  Its  conception  requires  us  to  habituate  ourselves  to 
the  tliOQgbt  I  hat  there  are  no  isolated  phenomena.  The  older  natural 
philosophy  had  but  a  limited  view  of  things,  and  considered  them  as 
independent  of  each  other.  Phenomena  were  classed  for  purposes  of 
analysis  into  distinct  groups,  such  as  weight,  heat,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  light.  I^ach  phenomenon  was  considered  apart  without 
reference  to  what  preceded  or  followed  after  it.  Nothing  could  be  more 
artificial  than  such  a  method.  lu  reality  every  manifestation  is  linked 
to  some  other.  There  is  a  metamorphosis  fi-om  one  state  of  things  to 
another — a  mutation.  A  bond  of  union  connects  the  state  which  is 
anterior  to  that  which  follows — the  new  form  which  appears  with  the 
old  form  which  vanishes.  The  science  of  energy  shows  us  that  some- 
thing has  passed  from  the  one  condition  to  the  other,  only  covering 
itself  with  a  new  investiture;  that  in  the  passage  from  one  state  to  the 
other  there  was  something  both  permanent  and  active,  and  that  the 
change  is  but  in  aspect. 

The  thing  which  remains  constant  under  the  vicissitudes  of  form, 
and  which  connects  in  a  definite  manner  the  antecedent  to  the  phenom- 
ena which  follows,  is  energy.  This  gives  us,  however,  but  a  vague  and 
aeemtugly  arbitrary  view  of  energy.  It  is  to  be  rendered  precise  only 
by  the  study  of  examples  in  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  elec- 
trical phenomena.  Energy  takes  on  corresponding  forms  throughout 
these  diverse  modes. 

Mechanical  energy  is  the  most  simple  and  the  earliest  known  of  these 
various  forms.  Mechanical  pheuomeua  may  be  known  through  two 
fundamental  conditions,  space  and  time,  which  are  of  logical  origin; 
and  to  these  is  joined  a  third,  which  is  solely  the  result  of  experiment 
(its  origin  being  in  our  outward  sensation),  which  is  known  either  as 
force,  as  work,  or  as  i>ower. 

Our  ideas  offeree,  work,  and  power  have  their  source  in  the  muscu- 
lar activity  of  man.  In  their  definition  and  development  they  have 
employed  the  genius  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  from  Descartes  to 
Leibnitz. 

A  man  supports  a  burden  without  stooping  or  twnding.  It  is  a 
weight — that  is,  a  body  or  musi;  under  the  infinence  of  the  force  of  grav- 
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ity — which  ia  opposing  his  efforts,  and  the  man  exerts  a  force  uuflBcient 
to  destroy  the  efttot  of  the  weight.  This  effect,  which  is  uallified  by 
the  effort  of  the  maD,  would  be  to  caose  tlie  body  to  fall.  The  man's 
effort  is  in  eqailibriam  'with  the  veight  and  is  eqnal  aud  opposite  to  it 
It  gives  him  the  sensation  of  exerting  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  action 
which  is  able  to  produce  or  prevent  motion. 

The  muscolar  activity  of  man  may  be  called  out  in  another  way. 
When  workmen  are  employed,  as  Oaraot  has  said  in  his  essay  upon 
eqailibrium  and  motion,  it  is  of  no  consequence  "  to  know  what  bnrdena 
they  can  reasonably  support,"  but  only  those  which  they  can  carry. 
"This  Is  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  force  when  it  is  said  that 
the  horse  has  the  force  of  seven  men.  It  is  not  meant  that  if  the  horse 
pulls  one  way  and  seven  men  the  other,  their  efforts  will  be  in  eqai- 
librium, bat  that  in  a  piece  of  work  the  horse,  for  example,  could  raise 
as  much  weight  to  a  given  height  in  a  given  time  as  seven  men."  Here 
we  are  concerned  with  the  second  form  of  muscular  activity,  which  is 
called  in  mechanics  work,  if  we  do  not  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
words  "in  a  given  time,"  aud  think  only  of  employiug  muscular  activ- 
ity with  reference  solely  to  its  final  result.  Mechanical  work  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  raising  a  weight;  and  it  is  measured  by  the  prod- 
act  of  the  force  (used  in  the  usual  sense,  that  is,  meaning  the  cause  of 
motion  or  the  hindrance  to  motion)  by  the  distance  through  which  it 
causes  motion.  The  unit  of  work  is  the  kilogram-meter,  or  the  work 
required  to  raise  a  weight  of  a  kilogram  to  the  height  of  a  meter. 

Time  does  not  enter  into  the  estimatiou  of  work;  for  this  conception 
is  entirely  free  from  considerations  of  time  or  velocity.  "  The  greater 
or  less  rapidity  with  which  we  execute  a  piece  of  work  laii  not  serve  as 
a  measure  of  its  amount,  auy  more  than  the  number  of  years  that  a 
man  spends  in  growing  rich  or  in  ruiuing  himself  indicates  the  rise  or 
decline  of  his  fortune." 

To  revert  to  the  comparison  of  Camot,  a  farmer  who  employed 
laborers  only  by  tlie  job,  and  who  would  oire  only  for  the  quality  of 
work  irrespective  of  the  time  it  occupied,  would  be  at  the  same  point 
of  view  as  those  who  discuss  the  theoiy  of  mechanics.  M.  Bouasse, 
whom  we  follow  here,  remarks  that  this  idea  of  work  ia  due  to 
Descartes.  His  predecessors,  aud  particularly  Galileo,  had  an  entirely 
dift^rent  method  of  measuring  mechanical  activity,  aud  the  same  is  true 
of  his  successors,  the  mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Leibnitz  and  still  later  Jean  Beruouilli  were  almost  alone  in  adopting 
this  view. 

It  is  precisely  this  idea  of  work  that  constitutes  the  conception  of 
mechanical  energy.  It  represents  the  durable  effect  of  mechanical  ac- 
tivity independent  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  execution.  The  same 
work  may  he  done  under  very  different  conditions  as  regards  the  time, 
velocity,  aud  force  applied  in  its  accomplishment.  Energy  is  therefore 
the  constant  element  iu  the  midst  of  the  variety  of  mechanical  aspect 
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It  is  that,  for  iustance,  wtiicli  in  tbe  collision  of  bodies  remains  to  effect 
the  rebound.  We  aay  that  the  energy  la  conserved  invariable  amid  all 
mechanical  transformations. 

In  the  history  of  mechaoice  we  learn  with  what  difficnlty  the  ideas 
of  force  and  work  (now  known  as  mechanical  energy)  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. Force  has  no  objective  existence,  do  duration,  no  perma- 
nence. It  is  measured  by  its  effect,  the  motion  which  it  produces. 
Wheu,  for  example,  an  hydraulic  press  is  put  in  operation,  there  is 
exerted  upon  the  platform  exactly  the  same  work  which  is  expended 
at  the  piston.  The  machine  only  produces  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
doing  work.  But,  on  the  other  haud,  the  force  is  multiplied  indefinitely. 
The  whole  surface  at  the  platform  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of 
small  areas  each  equal  to  that  of  the  small  piston  and,  by  PEUcal's 
principle,  each  acted  upon  by  the  same  pressure  applied  »t  the  piston. 
The  moment  this  pressure  ceases,  the  relatively  iu&nite  pressure  at  the 
platform  falls  to  zero.  What  real  thing  can  fall  instantly  from  infinity 
to  zerot  Work  and  force  belong  to  difiTerent  orders  of  things;  they 
can  not  h»ve  the  same  expression.  Force  is  a  vector  quantity;  that  is, 
it  includes  the  idea  of  direction.  Work  is  a  scaler  quantity,  which 
admits  of  the  opposition  of  senses  involved  in  the  terms  plus  and 
minus.  Energy,  and  in  this  only  it  differs  from  work,  is  a  quantity 
admitting  not  even  opposition  of  sign.  We  shall  see  a  little  further  on, 
however,  that  a  very  eminent  physiologist,  M.  Chauveau,  has  proposed 
the  same  term,  "  the  energy  of  contraction,"  for  the  two  phenomena  of 
effort  and  of  work.  It  might  seem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  organism  that  these  two  modes  of  activity,  the  con- 
traction static  and  the  contiaction  dynamic,  are  really  comparable. 
But  although  this  way  of  regarding  the  matter  may  be  perfectly 
exact  and  of  value,  the  author's  persistence  in  using  nomeuclatnre 
contrary  to  the  received  usage  has  prevented  the  acceptance  of  very 
useful  facts  by  physicists  and  even  by  some  physiologists- 

Tbe  idea  of  mechanical  power  differs  from  either  that  of  force  or  of 
work.  It  includes  the  idea  of  time.  In  describing  a  mechanical  oper- 
ation it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  amount  of  work  done,  for  the  time 
occupied  is  an  important  factor.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
conditions  of  accomplishment  are  being  considered,  as  in  comparing 
machines.  The  one  which  does  the  work  in  the  shortest  time  is  called 
the  most  powerful].  The  unit  of  power  is  that  of  a  machine  which  exe- 
cotes  1  kilogram-meter  iu  a  second.  For  industrial  purposes  a  onit  75 
limes  as  great  as  this,  called  thecheval-vapeur,  is  frequently  employed. 
It  is  the  power  of  a  machine  which  does  75  kilogram-meters  per  second. 
In  electrical  industries  power  is  reckoned  in  kilowatts  (equal  to  36 
cheval-vapeur)  or  in  watts,  a  unit  one-thousandth  as  great. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  determine  the  power  of  the  human  machine 
relative  to  industrial  machines;  for  experiment  has  shown  that  the 
mechanical  power  of  living  beings  depends  upon  the  uature  of  the  work 
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done.  Very  iDtereetiug  researches  upon  this  matter  were  communi- 
cated by  the  celebrated  physicist,  Coalomb,  to  the  iustitnte  in  the  year 
1797.  A  man  of  TO  kilograms  average  weight  was  occupied  with  aa- 
ceadJDg  the  stairs  of  a  hoase  20  meters  high.  He  made  the  ascension 
at  the  rate  of  14  meters  a  minate  and  kept  np  this  rate  effectively  for 
four  hours.  The  work  thus  done  was  eqaivaleiit  to  235,000  kilogram- 
meters.  Bnt  when  instead  of  mounting  without  load  the  man  was  made 
to  carry  a  weight,  the  result  was  quite  different.  Conlomb's  laborer 
carried  up  6  loads  of  wood  in  a  day  to  a  height  of  12  meters  in  66 
trips.  This  would  correspond  toamaximam  work  of  109,000  kilogram- 
meters,  instead  of  235,000. 

^  Energy,  or  mechanical  work,  may  be  discovered  in  two  forms — actual 
or  kinetic  euergy,  corresponding  to  a  mechanical  action  being  actually 
performed,  and  i>otentiaI  energy,  or  energy  in  reserve. 

A  body  wiieu  raised  to  a  certain  height  develops  in  its  fall  an 
amount  of  work  in  kilogram-meters  equal  to  the  product  of  its  wwght 
by  the  distance  through  which  it  falls,  litis  work  may  be  applied  in 
varions  ways.  In  this  way,  for  example,  public  clocks  are  driven.^  Now, 
when  the  weight  is  being  wound  up,  when  the  works  are  lax,  and  no 
motion  occnrs,  the  ancient  physics  would  say  that  there  was  nothing 
to  consider.  The  phenomenon  is  the  fall.  That  will  take  place,  but 
for  the  moment  there  is  nothing  occurring. 

In  energetics  the  reasoning  is  different.  The  body  is  said  to  possess 
a  capacity  for  work  which  it  manifests  upon  a  suitable  occasion ;  it  baa 
stored-up  euergy,  the  power  of  exerting  energy,  or  potential  energy. 
When  the  body  falls,  this  potential  energy  becomes  transformed  into 
actual  or  kinetic  energy.  >  The  work  done  by  the  weight  in  falling  is 
exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  that  done  in  winding  the  clock.  This  is 
the  source  of  the  energy  gradually  expended  in  eight  or  fifteen  days 
in  the  regular  movement  of  the  hands  and  the  striking  of  the  hours. 
The  fall  is  the  counterpart  of  the  elevation.  There  is  recovered  in 
the  second  phase  of  the  phenomenon  exactly  the  amount  of  energy 
expended  in  the  first.  Between  the  two  phases  may  intervene  as  long 
a  time  as  one  pleases,  during  which  the  euergy  slumbers,  as  it  were, 
and  of  which  we  speak  as  a  period  of  potential  energy.  Thus  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  phenomena  is  maintained  ever  present-,  and 
the  energy,  never  lost  sight  of  in  these  conceptions,  is  not  a  new  thing 
when  it  reappears.  Thus  we  conceive  of  energy  as  something  real, 
indestructible,  and  eternal,  having  an  objective  existence;  sometimes 
revealing  itself,  sometimes  slumbering;  now  manifest,  now  latent. 

Similarly  the  flow  of  a  torrent  of  water  in  a  mountainous  region  may 
be  utilized  to  drive  the  water  wheels  and  turbines  of  the  mills  in  the 
valley.  The  fall  of  the  water  produces  mecliaitical  work  which  would 
be  a  creation  ex  uibilo  if  the  antecedent  phenomena  were  not  taken 
acconnt  of.  It  can  be  shown  that  this  i.s  bnt  a  case  of  restitution,  for 
the  water  was  taken  lh>m  the  place  to  which  it  now  returns,  and  raised 
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by  the  action  of  natural  forces.  Thus  it  was  evaporated  by  the  beat  of 
the  son,  formed  into  clouds,  transferred  by  the  winds,  etc.  Here,  then, 
is  but  an  example  of  a  complex  energy  transformation,  first  from  actual 
to  potential  energy,  and  then  back  again,  -with  neither  loss  nor  gain. 

There  are  as  many  forms  of  energy  aa  of  distinct  varieties  of  phe- 
nomena. Physicists  distinguish  two  species  of  mechanical  energy — the 
energy  of  position  and  energy  of  motion.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  former  species,  iuclnding  distance  energy  or  force,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken;  surface  energy,  corresponding  to  the  phenomena 
of  surface  tension,  and  volume  energy,  which  corresponds  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  pressure.  It  woald  be  aseless  for  the  purposes  we  have  in 
view  to  discasH  mechanical  energy  at  great  length.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  show  briefly  that  the  various  known  forms  of  energy  may  be 
transformed,  the  one  into  the  other.  These  forms  are  heat,  electrical, 
magnetic,  chemical,  and  radieut  energies. 

^  It  is  taught  nowadays  in  all  elementary  treatises  on  physics  that 
mechanical  work  may  be  transformed  into  heat  and  reciprocally  heat  into 
mechanical  work.  Friction,  collision  and  percussion,  compression  and 
expansion,  destroy  or  annihilate  t^e  mechanical  energy  communicated 
to  a  body  or  to  the  parts  of  a  machine.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
motion  disappears  heat  api)ear8.  Examples  are  abundant.  There  is 
the  box  of  the  wheel  heated  by  the  friction  of  the  spindle;  the  ignition 
of  particles  of  steel  broken  off  in  breaking  the  stone;  the  melting  of 
two  pieces  of  ice  by  Davy  by  rubbing  them  together,  although  snr- 
rounded  by  objects  below  the  freezing  point;  the  boiling  of  water  by 
drilling,  as  observed  by  Bumford  in  the  boringofbronze  cannon  in  1790; 
the  ignition  of  particles  of  metal  in  beating  npoo  the  anvil ;  the  rise  of 
temperature  even  to  the  point  of  fusion  in  lead  balls  fired  against  a 
resisting  obstacle,  and,  finally,  the  origin  of  fire  in  the  fable  of  Prome- 
theus by  means  of  rubbing  pieces  of  wood  together  in  the  way  still 
called  by  the  Hindoos  pru  mautha.  There  is  a  constant  correlation 
between  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  motion,  a  correlation  which  has 
become  so  well  known  that  observers  have  ceased  to  verify  it  by  indi- 
vidual cases.  There  is  no  destruction  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
That  which  is  lost  in  one  form  reappears  under  another,  giving  the 
impression  of  something  indestructible,  which  manifests  itself  in  snc- 
cessive  disguises.  This  impression  is  translated  into  words  in  saying 
that  mechanical  energy  is  metamorphosed  into  thermal  energy. 

This  interpretation  takes  on  a  character  of  startling  precision  when 
these  mutations  are  examined  with  the  almost  absolute  accuracy  of 
physical  measurement.  It  is  then  shown  that  the  rate  of  the  exchange 
is  invariable.  The  transformations  of  heat  into  motion  and  vice  versa 
are  accomplished  in  accordance  with  a  vigorous  numerical  law,  which 
fixes  the  quantity  of  energy  of  the  one  kind  transformed  into  the  other. 
The  mechanical  effect  is  evaluated,  as  we  have  said,  in  work ;  that  is,  in 
kilogram -meters.    Heat  is  measured  in  calories,  the  calorie  being  the 
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ftiiioaot  of  heat  reqaired  to  raise  the  temperatare  1  degree  of  a  kilogram 
of  water  (large  calorie)  or  1  gram  of  water  (small  calorie).  It  has  bees 
shown  that  whatever  be  the  phenomeoa  which  serve  iu  an  intermediary 
manner  to  accomplish  the  transformatioD,  it  always  requires  425  kilo- 
gram-meters to  create  1  calorie,  or  0,00234  calorie  to  create  1  kilogram- 
meter.  The  number  425  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  tlie  calorie,  or, 
as  it  is  inaccurately  said,  of  heat.  This  fact  coustitntes  the  principle 
of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  mechanical  work. 

Chemical  activity  has  not  as  yet  been  measured  directly.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that  chemical  activity  can  engender  all  the  other  kinds  of 
energy.  It  is,  indeed,  the  commonest  source  of  them  all,  and  is  prin- 
cipally ntilized  to  obtain  heat,  electricity,  and  mechanical  energy.  In 
the  steam  engine,  for  example,  the  power  is  derived  from  the  com- 
bostion  of  carbon  by  osygen  of  the  air,  which  prodacee  the  heat 
required  to  vaporize  the  water,  develop  the  force  of  vapor,  and  finally 
to  drive  the  piston.  The  theory  of  the  steam  engine  may  be  reduced 
to  two  propositions:  Chemical  activity  engenders  beat,  beat  engenders 
motion.  Or  to  employ  langaage  to  which  no  doubt  the  reader  is  accus- 
tomed, chemical  energy  is  transformed  into  heat  energy,and  the  latt«r 
into  mechanical  energy.  The  transformations  are  all  governed  by  flxed 
numerical  rules. 

Our  knowledge  of  chemical  energy  is  lees  advanced  than  that  of  heat 
and  mechanical  motion.  There  have  been  as  yet  no  applications  to  its 
transformations  of  processes  of  measurement  suitable  for  direct  numer- 
ical verification.  It  can  only  be  affirmed,  not  quantitatively  demon- 
strated, that  chemical  and  heat  energies  are  equivalent,  for  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  science  it  is  impossible  to  measure  chemical  energy.  The 
known  forms  of  energy  may  be  expressed  as  the  product  of  two  factors. 
Thus  mechanical  energy  of  motion  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
mass  by  the  velocity;  heat  ener^  by  the  product  of  the  temperature 
and  the  specific  beat ;  electrical  energy  by  the  product  of  the  qaantily 
of  electricity  by  the  electro-motive  force.  As  regards  chemical  energy, 
it  is  suspected  that  it  may  be  directly  measni-ed  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  BerthoUet  as  revised  by  the  Norwegian  chemists,  Guldberg  and 
Waage,  by  the  product  of  the  mass  by  a  force  or  coefficient  of  affinity, 
which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  taken,  the  temperature, 
and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  reaction.  In  another  direction 
the  admirable  researches  of  M.  Berthelot  have  enabled  us  to  make  an 
indirect  evaluation  in  a  majority  of  cases  through  the  heat  equivalent 
of  reactiouH. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  chemical  energy  also  appears  on  the 
face  of  things  to  have  two  states,  of  potential  and  real  energy.  The 
union  of  carbon  and  osygen  in  their  combustion  in  the  furnace  of  a 
steam  engine  must  first  be  started  by  a  preliminary  lighting,  just  as  a 
weight  raised  and  lett  stationary  at  a  certain  height  must  be  detached 
from  its  support  by  a  small  expenditure  of  work.    This  condition  of 
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energy  is  mach  in  evidence.  We  shall  admit  the  existence  of  a  latent 
state,  OF  stat«  of  potential  chemical  energy.  In  the  example  Just  given, 
the  carbon  under  the  pi'eliminary  excitation  combines  with  oxygen  and 
forms  carbonic  acid  gud.  The  potential  energy  becomes  actual  euergy 
and  immediately  is  transformed  into  heat.  A.  very  incomplete  and 
fragmentary  conception  of  the  matter  would  be  formed  if  the 
phenomenon  of  combustion  solely  were  regarded  and  it  was  neglected 
to  inquire  after  the  sonrce  of  the  energy  thus  dissipated.  The  ante- 
cedent fact  is  the  action  of  the  sun  npon  growing  vegetation.  The 
carbon  which  burns  in  the  furnace  of  the  engine  comes  from  a  mine 
where  it  was  accumulated  in  the  state  of  coal,  a  primitive  vegetable 
product  which  was  formed  indirectly  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 
JBy  the  aid  of  the  solar  energy  the  plant  had  separated  the  carbon 
from  the  oxygen  to  which  it  was  nuited  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere  and  had  created  potential  chemical  energy,  which  through 
the  lapse  of  ages  awaited  its  utilization.  Combustion  dissipated  this 
energy  in  re-forming  carbonic  acid. 

The  fecundity  of  the  conception  of  energy  is  seen  from  these  examples 
to  lie  in  the  connection  which  it  establishes  between  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  that  it  thus  reestablishes  a  proper  articulation,  necessarily 
broken  in  the  ancient  analytical  view  of  the  sciences.  We  are  led  to 
see  in  the  phenomena  of  the  world  nothing  but  the  mutations  of  energy. 
In  these  mutations  themselves  we  see  tbe  circulation  of  an  indestructible 
agent,  which  passes  from  one  form  to  another  as  if  it  but  changed  into 
disgnise.  If  our  intellects  required  images  or  symbols  to  embrace  the 
foots  and  seize  upon  their  import  they  are  at  hand.  They  matorialize 
energy,  making  of  it  a  sort  of  imaginary  being  and  conferring  npon  it 
a  real  objectivity.  It  then  becomes  for  tbe  mind,  on  condition  that  the 
latter  does  not  become  the  dupe  of  a  phantom  itself  has  raised,  an 
artifice  eminently  comprehensive,  and  capable  of  rendering  the  greatest 
assistance  in  grasping  the  relation  and  affiliation  of  phenomena. 

The  world  then  appears,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  to  be  con- 
structed with  singular  symmetry.  It  ofi'ers  us  nothing  but  mntatioDS 
of  matter  and  mutations  of  energy.  These  two  kinds  of  metamorphoses 
are  governed  by  two  laws  similar  and  necessary,  the  conservation  of 
matter  and  the  conservation  of  energy,  which  these  maintain,  tbe  first, 
that  matter  is  indestructible  and  passes  from  one  phenomena  to  another 
in  integrity  and  eiiualityof  weight;  the  second,  that  energy  is  inde- 
structible, and  that  it  passes  from  one  phenomena  to  the  other  in  rigid 
eqniv.xlence  numerically  determined  by  the  researches  of  physicists. 

The  first  problem  of  energetics  is  to  examine  the  different  forms  of 
energy,  to  consider  them  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  to  determine 
if  their  mutual  transformations  can  be  directly  realized,  and  if  so  to 
follow  this  means  to  determine  their  quantitative  equivalence.  This  is 
a  laborious  task,  which  extends  over  the  whole  field  of  physics. 

Snch  an  examination  suflices  to  show  that  mechanical  energy  may  be 
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transfoFtned  into  all  the  other  forms  and  all  the  other  forms  into  it, 
vith  one  exceptioa,  that  of  chemical  eoergy.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
role  of  presanre  in  dissociation  reactiooa  seeme  at  first  to  abolish  this 
restriction.  Bot  this  appearance  is  deceptive.  The  pressure  does  not 
enter  into  this  operation  except  as  a  preliminary  condition  or  incentive, 
merely  patting  the  bodies  in  snch  a  state  relative  to  each  other  that 
chemical  affinity  can  come  into  play. 

In  connection  vith  the  calorific  and  luminous  forms  of  radiant  energy 
it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  not  as  distinct  as  was  believed  by 
the  older  physicists.  To  consider  the  matter  objectively,  there  is  no 
light  without  heat.  It  is  the  same  agent  which  at  a  certain  interval  in 
its  scale  differently  impresses  the  skin  and  the  retina  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  difference  in  sensation  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  diversity  of 
the  organ,  not  to  the  diversity  of  the  agent.  At  lesser  degrees  of 
activity  this  agent  exercises  no  effect  either  on  the  terminations  of  the 
thermal  nerves  of  the  skin  or  on  the  retina.  As  its  degree  of  activity 
augments  (infra  red  heating)  the  thermal  nerves  are  first  impressed, 
and  quite  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nerves  of  vision.  Next  both  are 
impressed  (sensation  of  light),  and  finally  the  sight  only  is  affected. 
The  transformation  of  energy  therefore  reduces  itself  in  this  case  to 
the  possibility  of  intensifying  or  diminishing  the  action  of  the  common 
agent  to  such  conditions  as  snit  the  passage  from  one  state  to  another, 
and  this  may  easily  be  brought  about. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  form  of  energy  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  can  not  be  transformed  directly  into  chemical  energy.  To  be 
sure,  radiant  energy  favors  and  determines  many  chemical  reactions, 
but  if  we  go  down  into  the  root  of  the  thing  we  must  admit  that  the 
radiation  serves  only  to  incite  the  phenomena,  to  prepare  for  the 
chemical  reaction,  to  put  the  bodies  into  such  a  state  (liquid,  i>erhaps, 
or  vapor)  or  temperature  (400  for  instance  in  the  combination  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen)  as  suits  the  entrance  npon  the  scene  of  chemical  affinity. 
On  the  contrary,  chemical  energy  may  be  transformed  into  heat  and 
radiant  energy,  as  could  be  illnstrated  by  unmeroas  examples  in  which 
no  other  forms  of  energy  are  iiresent,  and  by  others  where,  as  in  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  or  in  explosive  decompositions, 
reactions  continue  of  themselves  when  once  initiated. 

Other  restrictions  appear  in  studying  the  laws  which  govern  the 
transformations  and  transference  of  heat  energy,  the  most  important 
of  which  maintains  the  impossibility  of  heat  transfer  f^m  a  body  at  a 
lower  to  a  body  at  a  higher  temperature.  As  the  result  of  all  these 
restrictions  heat  is  an  imperfect  form  of  the  universal  energy,  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  by  the  English,  a  degraded  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  electrical  energy  represents  a  perfect  and  highly 
advantageous  form  of  this  universal  energy,  and  this  explains  the 
immense  development  which  has  taken  i>tace  in  its  industrial  apphca- 
tiou  within  less  than  a  century,    Not  that  it  is  better  known  than  the 
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others  in  its  essence  and  in  the  last  analy^,  independent  of  i^ce  the 
contrary!  Its  nature  ia  still  discussed.  Sonl«f*ili*«MMiiNnMba  of  its 
immense  velocity  of  transmission  and  its  similarity  to  light,  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  veritable  flow  of  the  ether,  like  Father  Seochi,  who 
assimilated  it  with  the  flow  of  water  In  a  condait.  According  to  this 
view,  electrical  work  is  comparable  with  that  done  by  water  pressure 
iu  the  hydraulic  motor.  Thus,  electricity  itself  would  not  be  a  form  of 
energy,  but  only  a  vehicle  for  energy.  However,  most  physicists  follow 
theviewof  Olausins  and  more  recently  of  Hertz,  who  held  that  it  is  not 
ener^  itself  which  Is  thus  propagated,  but  a  vibratory  motion.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  most  characteristic  property  of  electrical  energy  and 
that  which  renders  it  of  the  greatest  value  is  Its  extraordinary  capac- 
ity for  transformation.  AH  other  known  forms  of  energy  may  be  con- 
verted into  electrical  energy  and  conversely  with  the  greatest  focility. 
ThiH  extreme  docility  assigns  to  electricity  the  rdle  of  intermediary  in 
the  transformation  of  the  other  less  tractable  agents.  Mechanical 
energy,  for  example,  is  not  readily  transformed  into  radiant  energy. 
A  fall  of  water  can  not  be  directly  utilized  for  lighting  purposes,  but 
in  the  installation  of  industrial  lighting  plants;  the  water  power  is  first 
caused  to  drive  a  dynamo,  which  then  feeds  the  incandescent  or  arc 
lights.  Otherwise  unavailable  mechanical  work  is  constantly  being 
tamed  into  electrical  energy,  and  the  latter  into  beat  and  light.  Elec- 
tricity has  taken  up  the  jmst  of  an  intermediary  agent. 

And  now  if  we  wish  to  develop  the  programme  of  the  science  of 
energy  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  second  great  principle,  that  which 
according  to  Robert  Mayer  controls  all  its  tratisforinations,  the  princi- 
ple of  Camot.  Next  it  should  be  shown  by  some  numerical  example, 
some  concrete  illustration,  how  contemporary  science  has  taken  account 
of  the  nature  and  t)ie  transformations  of  energy.  Following  this  the 
kinetic  theory  should  be  espoanded.  The  aiiiverse  of  matter  according 
to  this  theory  is  conceived  as  animated  by  two  kinds  of  motions,  the 
visible  and  the  motecnlar.  An  historical  treatment  should  be  followed 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  hypothesis  was  introduced  iu  physical 
science  owing  to  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  propagation  of  light;  how  it  was  formed  in  the  study  of  heat;  how 
made  precise,  thanks  to  Olausins  and  Maxwell,  iu  the  ease  of  gases, 
and  how,  finally,  it  has  been  extended  to  the  manifestations  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism.  We  can  not  undertake  this  task  here  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  the  kinetic  theory,  which  has  scarcely  yet, 
through  infinite  pains,  arrived  at  its  full  elaboration,  already  shows 
signs  of  decadence  and  ruin.  Physical  theorists  of  one  school  already 
express  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  ether,  the  medium  necessary  for 
the  propagation  of  the  r^uliant  energy,  and  they  deny  that  electricity 
is  a  mode  of  motion  or  even  that  heat  and  light  are  snch.  They  deign 
to  erect  nothing  upon  the  ruins  of  this  theory,  which  has  become  so 
firmly  rooted  upon  the  contemporary  mind  that  it  is  iu  some  sort  a  part 
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of  thiR  system,  they  propose  contempt  for  all  its  images,  the  symbols 
or  the  material  repreaentatious  of  scientific  truth.  They  offer  ns,  to 
explain  the  natural  phenomena,  systems  of  three  or  six  differential 
equations,  which  to  them  contain  no  hypotheses.  Whether  the  future 
will  sustain  or  condemn  them  we  are  not  competent  to  prophesy.  But 
the  main  reason  whicli  deters  us  from  the  task,  doubtless  beyond  our 
powers  of  tracing  the  kinetic  hypothesis,  is  that  it  is  not  essential  for 
our  purpose.  We  merely  propose  to  show  in  what  follows  how  the 
consideration  of  energy  and  of  its  first  fundamental  principle,  that  of 
its  conservation,  have  transformed  the  point  of  view  of  physiology  on 
three  great  questions,  the  conception  of  the  vital  phenomena  in  their 
relation  to  the  general  phenomena  of  nature,  the  theory  of  alimenta- 
tion, and  finally  the  origin  of  muscular  force. 

II. — THE  ENEBGY   OP  LIFE.' 


Despite  the  efforts  of  a  small  number  of  experimenters  firom  Harvey  to 
Magendie,  the  science  of  life  lias  been  outstripped  in  the  progress  of  the 
other  natural  sciences.  '  Itremainedalongtimeembalmed  in  scholastics 
and  incumbered  by  such  systems  as  auimisni  and  vitalism,  according  to 
which  vital  phenomena  were  governed  by  a  principle  distinct  from  the 
physical  forces,  and  thus  their  difference  from  other  natural  phenomena 
was  accentuated. 

These  systems  were  dominant  in  the  schools  of  the  time  of  Lavoisier, 
and  still  acteil  as  a  check  on  the  experimental  method  iu  the  time  of 
Claude  Bernard.  They  have  scarcely  disappeared  entirely  even  in  our 
day.  In  1878  an  eminent  physician,  who  oocupied  one  of  the  highest 
positions  of  instruction,  E.  Chtiaffard,  attempted  to  restore  the  animism 
of  Stahl.  Still  more  recently  we  have  seen  discoveries  of  two  foreign 
scientists  of  legitimate  reputation,  Heidenfaain,  of  Breslau,  and  Ch. 
Bohr  of  Copenhagen,  serving  to  resuscitate  the  name  "neo- vitalism,"  a 
doctrine  much  preached  by  those  who  in  the  last  century  sapported 
Bordeu  and  Bartho'..  The  contemporaneous  neo  vitalism  borrowed 
Arom  its  forerunner  its  fundamental  principle,  the  unique  character,  not 
only  in  form  but  in  essence,  of  vitality,  audits  absolute  irredncibility  to 
anything  physical.  To  be  sure  this  was  coupled  in  the  ancient  vitalism 
with  another  notion  which  the  progress  of  ideas  did  not  permit  to  be 
revived  in  our  time.  It  considered  physiological  phenomena  to  be  the 
immediate  eff'ect  of  a  special  cause,  an  agent  of  some  sort  personified, 

'References;  A.  Chanvean;  La  Vie  el  rCnergie  chez  runiiiml,  1894.  La  Valour 
^neffji^tiqiie  lies  aliinens  (Acadjmie  dea  Bciences),  189T.  F.  Luulanit'.;  £nerg^tiQue 
DiuBculnira,  1S9S.  J.  Lueb:  L:i  I'h .v Hinl ogle  grnr rule,  sniibateteonliiBtoire(PflageT'a 
Arthiv),  1898.    A.  Gautier ;  Le^'una  do  ehimio  biologiiine,  1897. 
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the  vital  principle  esterior  to  the  living  being,  independent  of  its  anb- 
stauce,  bonded  to  it  temporarily,  working,  it  might  be  said,  with  hamaD 
hands,  and  accompliahing  the  deeds  and  actions  of  life,  and  at  last 
quittiDg  the  body  which  had  served  as  its  hostelry,  not  perhaps  under 
the  form  uf  a  butterfly,  the  graceful  genius  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  a  man- 
ner equally  real  if  less  visible.  The  vitalists  of  the  middle  ages,  like 
ParacelsuH  and  Van  Helmont,  had  divided  np  this  priucipie  of  life  into 
subordinate  priDciples,  and  multiplied  these  personifications  under  the 
name  of  arches.  Some  trace  of  them  may  be  discovered  in  the  vital 
properties  of  Bichat  and  others  of  the  moderns,  phantoms  which  CI. 
Bernard  loved  to  compare  to  the  nymphs,  dryads,  and  sylvans  of 
mythology. 

In  the  face  of  physicians  and  philosophers  who  explained  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  as  the  liberated  activity  of  a  vital  principle,  distjuot  or 
not  from  the  thinking  aoul,  arose  an  adverse  system,  the  mechanical. 
The  scientific  spirit  has  evinced  in  all  epochs  a  lively  predilection  for 
this  doctrine,  and  in  our  day  it  has  finished  by  adoptiug  it  and  con- 
founding the  other.  A  single  order  of  things  now  embraces  life  and 
the  physical  phenomena,  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  reduce 
to  an  identical  mechanism,  and  are  represented  by  the  atoms  and  their 
motion.  This  conception  of  the  world  which  the  philosophers  of  the 
Ionic  school  bad  originated  in  remote  antiquity,  and  which  De8cart«8 
and  Leibnitz  later  had  modified,  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  kinetic  theory.  The  mechanism  of  atoms,  ponderable  or  impon- 
derable, contains  the  explanation  of  all  phenomena.  Physical  properties 
and  the  manifestations  of  life,  the  whole  world  even,  oti'ers  nothing  in  the 
last  analysis  but  motion.  All  phenomena  are  expressed  by  an  atomic 
integral,  and  in  this  we  find  the  majestic  unity  which  dominates  modem 
physics.  The  forces  of  life  can  not  be  distingnished  in  their  ultimate 
examination  from  other  natural  forces ;  all  are  confounded  in  molecular 
mechanics. 

Without  arguing  the  philosophical  value  of  this  doctrine,  which 
indeed  has  justified  its  sway  over  physical  sciences  by  the  discoveries 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  has  been  of  small 
aid  in  biology.  It  is  pre^iisely  because  it  descends  too  profoundly  to 
the  root  of  the  thing  and  that  it  is  analytic  to  the  last  degree  that  it 
ceases  to  explain.  The  step  is  too  far  from  the  hypothetical  atom  to 
the  apparent  and  concrete  facts  for  the  former  to  assist  in  accountiug 
for  the  latter.  The  tangible  vital  pUenomeua  lose  their  proper  appear- 
ance, and  can  no  longer  be  recognized  in  their  traits,  either  specific  or 
universal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  energy  conduces  to  a  conception 
qaite  as  general,  but  at  the  same  time  more  sure,  more  comprehensive, 
and  Butficiently  near  the  reality  to  be  translated  into  facts,  and  contin- 
ually to  acquire  new  vigor.  Its  intrcKinction  in  biology  dates  bnt  from 
yesterday  as  it  were,  but  it  hxs  already  taken  a  considerable  place  audi 
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rendered  valnable  service.  It  bae  inspired  researches  replete  witb 
interest,  and  has  renovated  tbe  appearance  of  certain  branches  of 
phyaiology. 

It  begins  to  have  a  place  in  the  conrses  of  higher  instrnction  in  the 
nniversities  of  Germany,  America,  and  France.  M.  Chanveaa  is  the 
foremost  exponent  of  these  new  tendencies  among  us;  bis  works  and 
those  of  his  students  form  the  most  important  contribntiou  (of  our  time) 
to  the  constitution  of  physiological  energetics. 


The  doctrine  of  energy  was  first  conceived  in  physiology  before  it 
was  taken  up  in  the  department  of  physics  with  snch  extraordinary 
acceptation.  Robert  Mayer  was  a  naturalist  and  a  physician.  Helm- 
boltz  was  a  physiologist  before  he  became  a  physicist.  Both  saw  in 
the  new  idea  a  powerful  instrumeut  for  physiological  investigation. 
The  publication  in  which  Mayer  set  forth  in  1845  bis  remarkable  views 
OD  the  movements  of  organisms  in  their  relation  to  nutrition  and  the 
commentary  of  Helmholtz  dispel  all  doubt  in  respect  to  their  positioDB 
in  this  regard.  The  "  Remarks  upon  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat"  were  published  about  six  years  after  this  first  work. 

The  doctrine  of  energy  is  in  our  day  but  returning  to  the  scieuce 
which  was  its  cradle.  It  returns,  sanctioned  by  the  demonstrations 
of  physics,  as  the  most  general  doctrine  which  has  ever  been  proposed 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  is  the  one  least  weighted  by  hypotheses. 
It  reduces  to  two  fundamental  principles  the  multitade  of  minor  prin- 
ciples and  the  smaller  number  previously  recognized  as  general  which 
had  dominated  the  sciences  of  nature.  It  can  be  shown  without  great 
difficulty  that  the  principle  of  Robert  Mayer,  suitably  extended,  con- 
tains the  principle  of  the  inertia  of  matter  stated  by  Galileo  and 
Descartes;  that  of  the  quality  of  action  »nd  reaction  ascribed  to  New- 
ton ;  even  that  of  the  conservation  of  matter  (or  rather  of  mass)  due  to 
Lavoisier,  and  finally  the  experimental  law  of  equivalence  which  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  distingnished  Eoglisb  physicist  Joule 
and  from  which  is  derived  the  principle  of  Hess,  and  the  principle  of 
"initial  and  final  states"  of  Berthelot. 

Sinjilarly  Oamot's  principle,  as  extended  in  a  large  and  comprehen- 
sive fashion  by  contemporary  theorists,  snch  as  William  Thomson  (Lord 
Kelvin),  Le  Chatelier,  and  others,  may  be  considered  as  the  universal 
law  of  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  equilibrium.  It  includes,  as 
G.  Robin  has  shown,  d'Alembert's  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  and, 
according  to  some  physicists,  the  special  laws  of  chemical  and  physico- 
chemical  equilibrium. 

These  two  piiuciples,  then,  contain  the  essence  of  all  natural  sciences. 
Since  the  true  significance  of  these  laws  is  to  express  the  necessary 
relations  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  tbey  impart  a  real 
homogeneity  to  apparent  diversity,  and  hence  they  may  be  made  to 
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follow  from  the  "Ideaof  contiuuity"  of  nature  as  opposed  to  "physical 
dlBcontinaity."  The  niiity  in  the  vorld,  the  diversity  in  the  spirit,  is 
the  fandamental  doctriae  of  E.  Kaut.  Thns  the  uatural  philosopliy  of 
onr  time  ia  personified  in  the  names  of  Kant,  R.  Mayer,  and  Gamot. 
It  wonld  be  derogatory  to  doctrines  so  aniversal  and  so  thoroughly 
verified  in  the  physical  world  should  they  be  confined  here  and  remain 
without  valne  in  the  science  of  life.  Such  a  snppositioii  would  be  con- 
trary to  that  spirit  of  geoertilization  which  is  essentially  the  scientific 
spirit,  and  which  consists  in  a  belief  in  the  existence,  the  constancy, 
and  the  extension  of  elementary  laws. 

Scientists  have  always  proceeded  in  one  way  under  snch  circum- 
stances. They  have  applied  the  most  general  laws  of  couteiuporary 
physics  to  the  phenomena  of  life,  a  procedare  which  has  been  found 
legitimate  and  productive  of  results  abundantly  verified  by  experi- 
mental data  when  applied  to  really  fundamental  laws,  but  most  nnfor- 
tnnateand  attended  with  a  still  more  gross  materialism  when  falsely 
carried  on.  For  l>e8cartes,  the  body  was  a  machine  functionally  sup- 
plied according  to  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy;  but  he  carried  this 
view  too  far  in  descending  to  particulars,  and  considering  the  body 
solely  as  a  combination  of  springs,  levers,  presses,  sieves,  pipes,  retorts, 
and  alembics.  Liebnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  was  clearly  within  reason- 
ble  bounds  when  he  said  "The  body  develops  itself  mechanically,  and 
the  laws  of  mechanics  are  never  violated  in  the  natural  movements." 
Olaude  Bernard  wa.'^  also  reasonable  in  applying  the  general  principles 
of  Galileo  on  the  iitertia  of  matter  to  living  beings  when  be  aftinned 
that  the  apparent  spontaneity  of  vital  actions  was  only  an  appearance 
and  illusion ;  that  the  vital  phenomena  were  always  adequately  caused; 
that  they  were  the  response  to  an  exterior  stimulation  and  the  result 
of  conflict  between  living  matter  and  the  physical  and  chemical  agents 
which  are  incentive  to  the  action,  but  which  are  always  foreign  to  it, 
even  though  contained  within  the  boundaries  of  the  organism. 

Thus  iu  applying  to  life  the  general  laws  of  energetics  we  follow  in 
the  path  of  science  and  conform  to  the  traditional  method.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  such  application  is  legitimate  and  that  experiment 
will  Justify  the  application  a  posteriori.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the 
outcome. 

The  living,  like  the  inanimate  world,  offers  us  then  nothing  but  muta- 
tions of  matter  and  energy.  The  varied  manifestations  of  activity  in 
tlie  living  being,  corresponding  to  transformations  of  the  species  and 
varietiesof  energy,  conform  to  the  rules  of  equivalence  determined  by 
physicists,  lu  the  physical  world  the  specific  forms  of  energy  are  less 
numerous.  When  we  have  enamerateil  mechanical,  chemical,  radiant, 
thermal,  luminous,  and  electrical  energy  (the  latter  with  its  attendant 
magnetic  energy)  we  have  exhausted  the  list  of  actors  wliich  occupy 
the  scene  in  the  material  world,  at  least  so  fiu  as  we  know. 

Can  we,  then,  say  that  the  lists  are  closed  and  that  science  will  never 
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discoTer  other  forms  and  apecifioTarietieB  of  energy  T  Not  at  all.  Sach 
an  affirmation  woald  be  at  once  as  ambitioaB  as  impradent.  Tbe  his- 
tory of  the  physical  acieoces  ongbt  to  render  as  more  circumepect.  It 
teaches  ns  that  little  more  than  a  century  has  pasaed  since  electrical 
energy  has  made  its  entrance  npoii  tbe  scene,  and  we  have  commenced 
to  know  this  form  of  energy.  Snch  a  discovery  as  this,  right  nuder  our 
eyes,  of  an  agent  playing  sncb  an  important  part  in  natare  shoald  leave 
the  door  open  in  the  fature  for  other  gnrprises. 

This  reservation  is  of  great  importance  At>m  tbe  point  of  view  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  tbe  universal  science  of  ener- 
getics. It  allows  as  to  admit  that  in  addition  to  those  forms  of  energy 
which  are  common  in  tbe  physical  world,  other  varieties  may  be  met 
with  in  the  living  organism  such  as  are  peculiar  to  it.  These  are  still 
too  little  known  to  be  sought  out  elsewberej  but  doubtless  they  exist 
also  in  the  physical  world,  and  will  come  to  light  when  onr  meana  of 
investigation  shall  have  become  sufficiently  advanced.  At  present  we 
must  admit  their  possibility  to  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  some  of 
tbe  phenomena  of  life  which  are  quite  special  and  different  from  those 
of  physics.  With  thia  precaution  we  recognize  at  once  wherein  tbe 
vital  phenomena  reduce  themselves  to  the  domain  of  universal  physics, 
and  wherein  a  provisional  separation  still  remains.  We  thus  escape 
tbe  charge  of  gross  materialism  incurred  by  Descartes  and  Boerhave, 
those  ancorapromising  scientists  who  thought  to  discover  in  the  actual 
instruments  of  our  laboratories  the  model  of  all  mechanisms,  even  the 
most  complex,  of  animal  Ufe;  a  proposition  as  vain  as  it  would  have 
been  for  an  iatro-mechaniciaa  to  have  tried  to  explain  before  the  time 
of  Lavoisier  the  elementary  phenomena  of  respiration  or  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  excitation  of  the  nerves  before  Volta. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  moat  recognize  tbe  profound  trath  lying 
behind  this  extreme  and  unfortnnate  realism,  which,  acting  through  an 
obscure  and  common  instinct,  baa  constrained  the  biologists  of  all 
times  to  attempt  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  life  under  the  empire  of 
general  physics. 

We  now  know  with  certainty  that  many  forma  of  energy  are  common 
to  the  living  and  physical  worlds,  and  these  energies— chemical,  ther- 
mal, and  mechanical — retain  their  character  of  mutability,  their  scale 
of  equivalence,  and  their  states  of  being,  actual  and  potential. 

If  it  shall  happen  again,  as  it  happened  in  the  last  century  in  regard 
to  electricity,  that  some  unrecognized  form  of  energy  is  suggested  by 
physiological  researches,  we  can  affirm  in  all  confidence  that  this  new 
energy  will  obey  no  new  lawa.  It  wUl  be  governed  in  its  transforma- 
tion into  the  known  forms  by  the  rules  already  determined;  it  will 
appertain  to  the  universal  order  as  well  as  to  Itfe,  and  it  will  be  a  oon- 
quest  for  general  physics  as  well  as  for  biology.  It  can  easily  be 
understood  after  these  explanations  of  the  significance  and  portent  of 
that  affirmation,  which  is  the  fotindation  of  biological  energetics,  that 
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the  pfaeaomena  of  life  are  energetic  metamorphoses  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  pbeDomena  of  nature. 

The  science  which  has  been  christened  the  "enerjcetics  of  biology" 
is  not  new.  It  is  none  other  than  the  general  physiology  to  which  no 
one  in  any  country  has  contribated  more  for  its  foundation  and  enrich- 
ment than  Claude  Bernard.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
K.  Mayer  and  Helmholtx  have  more  distinctively  characterized  and 
limited  the  field  in  defining  it  as  "the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  life 
fit>m  the  standpoint  of  energy." 

A  school  of  experimental  zoologists,  arisen  within  the  last  few  years 
iu  Qermauy,  has  attempted  to  mooopoliKe  and  distort  general  physi- 
ology by  designating  it  simplyas  the  study  of  cellular  life.  They  have 
affected  to  believe  that  physiology  from  the  time  of  Oalen  down  has 
had  no  interest  except  in  the  working  of  the  organs,  and  they  oppose  to 
this  "physiology  of  organs"  their  "phyniology  of  cells."  A  qualified 
scientist,  J.  Loeb,  scarcely  does  justice  to  these  pretensions.  He  shows 
that  "cellnlar  structure"  is  in  most  cases  s  matter  as  completely  of 
indifference  as  the  "structure  of  organs"  in  the  action  of  vital  forces; 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  banish  this  morphological  notion  of  the  phy- 
sics of  living  matter  as  being  nothing  more  to  general  physiology  than 
the  physics  of  inanimate  bodies.  The  determination  of  the  vital  energy 
of  plants  an<l  animals,  the  direct  transtbrmatiou  of  chemical  energy  of 
nntrition  into  animal  heat  or  into  muscular  energy,  the  chemical  evolu- 
tion of  the  aliment,  and  the  study  of  the  soluble  ferments — these  are 
the  things  which  in  his  view  are  likely  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  life.  It  is  these  things  which  are  most  advanced  by  the 
study  of  biological  energetics. 


The  equivalence  or  identity  of  the  energies  developed  in  the  animal 
with  the  universal  forms  of  energy  in  nature  has  ftirnished  the  i>oi»t 
of  departure  for  this  doctrine.  Two  other  principles  go  with  this  to 
lay  the  foundation,  to  wit:  That  vital  energy  has  its  origin  iu  some 
form  of  external  energy,  and  not  in  ail  the  forms  as  might  be  snppoiied 
— but  in  one  of  them  exclusively,  chemical  energy.  This  energy  is 
finally  couverted  and  issues  forth  in  a  few  other  well-determined  forme. 

This  is  the  importation,  more  precisely  expressed  i  o  terma  of  energy, 
of  an  idea  similar  to  the  vital  vortex  of  Cuvier  and  the  naturalists 
in  the  order  of  matter.  This  idea  of  Cuvier  defines  life  by  its  most 
constant  property,  nutrition ;  that  is,  by  the  existence  of  a  current  of 
matter  which  the  organism  gathers  from  without  by  alimentation, 
rejects  by  excretion;  a  current  the  complete  interruption  of  which 
even  for  a  moment  would  be  the  sigu»]  of  death.  The  circulation  of 
energy  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  tliis  conception  of  the  circulation  of 
matter. 

The  second  principle  drawn  from  experience  and  made  use  of  by 
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general  physiology  msy  be  tfaos  enanciuted:  The  maintenance  of  life 
oonsnmes  uo  energy  pecnliar  to  and  originating  with  the  living  being. 
It  borrows  from  tbe  external  world  in  the  form  of  chemical  potential 
all  that  it  requires.  Sacli  is  a  translation  into  the  langnage  of  ener- 
getics of  resnlts  acquired  in  animal  physiology  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  is  nDnecessary  for  the  commentator  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  principle;  for  it  reveals  the  origin  of  animal  activity — 
the  Bonrce  from  which  proceeds  the  energy  which  at  one  point  in  its 
transformation  becomes  the  vital  energy. 

The  primnm  movens  of  vital  activity  is  then,  according  to  these 
principles,  tbe  chemical  energy  stored  up  in  the  material  composing 
the  organism. 

To  attempt  to  follow  out  the  movement  it  is  necessary  to  be  precise. 
Let  us  suppose  onr  attention  concentrated  upon  a  limited  portion  of 
the  orgAnism — a  certain  tissue.  We  will  come  upon  it  in  tbe  uninter- 
rupted course  of  its  life  at  the  given  moment,  and  from  this  time  on 
examine  its  functions.  Tbe  fLrst  effect  we  notice  will  be  the  liberation 
of  a  portion  of  the  potential  energy  lying  concealed  in  the  materials 
put  in  reserve  in  the  tissnes.  This  disengaged  material  fumisheB  the 
energy  required  for  the  continaauce  of  the  vital  function  of  the  tisanes. 
There  is,  tben,  at  the  beginning  of  its  fanctional  process,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  this  process,  a  liberation  of  chemical  energy  which  can  not 
be  brought  abont  except  by  a  decomiiosition  of  the  immediate  con- 
stitoents  of  the  tissues  or,  following  a  customary  expression,  by  the 
destruction  of  organic  material.  Olaude  Bernard  has  stringently  insisted 
niran  this  consideration  that  vital  activity  \»  accompanied  by  a  destruc- 
tion of  organic  material.  "When  a  movement  takes  place  or  a  mascle 
contracte,  when  the  will  or  the  emotions  are  excited,  or  the  brain  exer- 
cised, or  when  tbe  glands  secrete,  the  substance  of  the  mnscles,  the 
nerves,  the  brain,  or  the  graonlar  tissue  is  decomposed,  destroyed,  and 
consumed."  The  real  reason  of  this  coincidence  between  chemical 
decomposition  and  functional  activity,  of  which  Claude  Bernard  had 
iin  intuition,  has  t>een  made  clear  to  us  by  energetics.  A  portion  of  the 
organic  material  being  decomposed  descends  in  the  scale  of  chemical 
complexity,  and  in  so  doing  gives  up  its  chemical  potential  energy. 
In  this  store  of  energy  lies  the  means  for  vital  activity. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  store  of  reserve  energy  thus  drawn  upon  must 
bo  replenished  if  the  organism  is  to  preserve  its  equUibriam.  Alimen- 
tation provides  for  tliis  by  furuishing  tbe  materials.  The  action  of  the 
digestive  apparatus  prepares  them  for  assimilation ;  that  is,  it  reduces 
them  to  a  convenient  form  to  be  incorporated  in  the  reserve.  This 
replenishing  of  tbe  reserves  is  not  a  chemical  synthesis ;  it  is,  as  Olaade 
Bernard  has  termed  it,  "synthesis  of  tbe  organism."  "The  synthesis 
of  the  organism,"  he  says  "remains  hidden  silent  within,  assembling 
noiselessly  the  materials  which  it  dispenses." 

This  great  physiologist  divided  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  Into 
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two  categories.  The  first  contains  the  destrnctioa  of  reserves  which 
accompaaies  fimctional  activity;  that  is,  increaseil  expcnditare  of 
energy.  The  second  contains  tiie  plastic  phenomena  of  the  replen 
ishing  of  the  reserves;  in  other  words,  organic  reorganization,  which 
corresponds  to  functional  repose,  and  is  associated  with  decreased 
expenditure  and  rehabilitation  of  energy. 

If  these  are  not  the  exact  terms  employed  by  CI.  Bernard  in  formu- 
lating his  fertile  conception,  they  are  those  in  which  his  followers  have 
interpreted  his  thoughte.  They  have  added  aothing  except  precision 
to  his  idea.  Applying  more  rigoroasly  than  the  eminent  physiologist; 
the  distinction  which  he  had  created  between  really  active  living  pro- 
toplasms and  the  reserves  which  these  prepare,  they  recognize  Uiat  it 
was  necessary  to  attribnie  solely  to  thejie  latter  the  functions  which 
Bernard  deemed  to  distribute  between  them. 

All  that  01.  Bernard  held  is  rigorously  tme  of  the  reserves.  It  is 
easy  in  these  days  to  criticise  the  inexactness  of  expression  in  which 
be  stated  his  ideas.  The  old  adage:  Obscoritate  rernm  verba  obscn- 
rantur,  may  be  his  apology.  lu  the  darkness  of  night  he  had  the  light 
of  genius.  Doubtless  he  did  not  find  the  most  definite  and  polished 
expression  of  his  thought,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  a  grammatical 
qoarrel. 

If  then,  there  is  inooutestably  a  destruction  of  reserves  when  vital 
activity  takes  place,  what  happens  to  the  active  living  matterl  Is  it 
the  same  vitb  It,  or  does  it  follow  a  different  coorseT  We  do  not 
know.  Le  Dantec  affirms  that  the  living  matter  is  increased  rather 
than  destroyed.  He  gives  to  this  assertion  the  title  of  the  '-Law  ot 
functional  assimilation,"  and  draws  very  important  conclusions  from 
it.  But  in  reality  there  is  not  one  of  the  arguments  which  he  draws  to 
its  support  which  is  conclusive.  The  objections  are  no  more  decisive. 
It  ia  alike  vain  to  attempt  in  the  present  state  of  science  either  to  es- 
tablish or  disprove  this  proposition  by  experiment  or  argument.  The 
cause  of  this  indeterminsteness  lies  in  the  great  number  of  naknowu 
quantities  wbioh  enter  into  the  solation  of  the  problem.  It  is  sufficient 
to  enumerate  them:  the  two  substances  existing  in  the  anatomic 
element  to  which  we  ascribe  opposite  characteristics;  the  two  condi- 
tions which  are  attributed  to  them  of  latent  and  actual  activity;  the 
faculty  of  either  of  these  to  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  and  to  encroach 
n|>OQ  it«  protagonist  when  the  other  has  ceased  to  be.  Here  are  enough 
nnknova  elements  to  vitiate  all  the  results  positive  or  negative  which 
may  be  obtained.  The  proposition,  then,  can  not  be  demonstrated,  bat 
may  be  accepted  without  too  close  examination,  like  the  pills  of  which 
Hobbs  speaks,  which  must  be  taken  without  chewing. 

Energetics  leaves  this  question  andecided  but  inclines  nevertheless 
to  the  affirmative.  The  functional  assimilation  of  the  protoplasm  is  not, 
like  the  organization  of  the  reserves,  a  phenomenon  approximately 
without  influence  on  the  balance  of  energy.    There  is  here  the  cctuati- 
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tation  of  a  sn'bstaDce,  tbe  active  protoplasm,  which  attains  a  higher 
degree  of  complexity,  and  whose  formation  consequently  requires  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  energy.  Assiiiiilation,  in  order  to  be  realized, 
reqaires  the  absorption  of  energy.  Kow  at  this  same  luotnent  the 
destruction  or  simplification  of  the  reserve,  in  cousequence  of  activity, 
liberates  euergy  which  might  be  applied  to  this  very  purpose.  If  the 
protoplasm  does  in  reality  make  use  of  it  its  role  would  be  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  of  the  reserves.  Bat  if  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
active  protoplasm  behaves  according  to  the  view  of  Le  Dantec,  it  is 
certain  that  the  reserves  follow  the  law  of  Claude  Bernard,  and  the 
essential  part  in  the  eoergetic  changes  belougs  to  them. 


The  third  principle  of  the  energetics  of  biology  is  similarly  the  result 
of  experiment.  It  relates  not  only  to  the  i>oint  of  departure  iu  the 
cycle  of  animal  euergy  but  to  its  terms. 

It  is  here  that  the  greatest  novelty  of  the  doctrine  lies,  and  here  we 
may  say  that  it  is  less  understood  by  physioiogisis  tliemselvee.  Enei^y 
derived  from  the  chemical  potential  of  the  aliment,  after  having  trav- 
ersed the  organisms  (or  simply  the  organ  which  ia  considered  to  be  in 
action),  and  having  given  risi^  to  more  or  less  diversified  pbenomeua 
comprising  the  mantfestatitHiB  proper  to,  or  in  some  cases  still  irreduci- 
ble to,  vitality,  finally  returns  to  the  physical  world.  Tltis  return  is 
made  (with  some  well-known  exceptious)  under  the  ultimate  form  of 
thermal  energy. 

The  truly  vital  phenomena  are  therefore  to  be  classed  between  the 
chemical  energy  which  gives  birth  to  them,  and  the  thermal  phenomena 
which  they  engender  in  their  turn.  The  place  of  vital  activity  in  the 
cycle  of  nniversal  energy  is  thus  perfectly  determined.  This  is  s  con- 
clusion of  the  first  importance  for  biology.  We  can  express  this 
deduction  in  concise  language  as  follows:  Vital  energy  is  ultimately 
the  transformation  of  chemical  energy  into  heat 

This  assertion  requires  the  condition  that  the  animal  contents  himself 
with  merely  living  without  performing  external  work. 

The  founders  of  animal  energetics,  and  especially  M.  Chanveau,  have 
attempted  to  give  more  precision  to  this  very  vague  conception,  vital 
euergy.  The  same  is  true  of  it  as  of  the  ordinary  physical  forms  of 
energy.    We  know  how  to  measure  it  without  knowing  what  it  is. 

Vital  euergy  is  that  which  accompanies  the  phenomena  of  the  tissues, 
and  not  actually  identifiable  with  the  kuown  types  of  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  mechanical  energies.  These  actions  are  usually  silent  and 
invisible  of  tbeniselves,  and  only  to  be  recognized  by  their  effects  after 
the  transformation  into  the  familiar  forms  of  energy.  Vital  energy  is 
that  which  acts,  for  instance,  in  the  muscle  prepared  for  contraction,  in 
the  nerve  which  conducts  the  nervous  impulse,  and  in  the  glands  during 
secretioiL.    What  we  call  here  provisionally  the  vital  property,  the 
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energy  peculiar  to  vitality,  or  the  liviog  euergy,  'M.  Cliauveaa  calls 
physiological  wurk.  Tbis  we  bere  consider  aa  excliaugeable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  eqaivalenco  with  the  energies  of  physics,  jnst  aa  these 
are  among  themselves.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  first  law  of 
energetioB. 

Energetics  teaches  ns  that  if  chemical  energy  is  the  generating  form 
productive  of  vital  energy,  heat  energy  is  the  form  of  fyection,  or  emunc- 
tory  form,  whicli  is  spoken  of  as  degraded  by  physicists.  Heat  is,  in 
th«  dynamical  order,  of  the  same  category  as  urea,  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  the  excreta  in  the  materia)  order.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely 
through  a  falseinterpretationof  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  eqaiva- 
lence  of  heat,  or  in  ignorance  of  Oarnot's  principle,  that  some  physiolo- 
gists still  speak  of  the  transformation  of  heat  into  motion,  or  into 
electricity,  in  the  animal  organism.  Heat  trausforms  itself  into  nothing 
in  the  animal  organiflm;  it  is  only  dissipated.  Its  utility  comes,  not 
from  its  energetic  valae,  but  from  its  function  iu  promoting  chemical 
reactioDB,  as  has  already  been  explained  in  speaking  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  chemical  energy. 

The  consequences  of  these  clear  and  general  pi-iuciples  of  physiolog- 
ical energetics  are  of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  practical  as  well 
as  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view. 

First,  they  show  clearly  the  rank  of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the 
universe.  They  are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  that  beautiful 
harmony  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  which  Priestly, 
Ingeuhonsz,  Senebier  and  the  chemical  school  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century  had  disclosed,  and  which  Uumas  has  described  with  aach 
incomparable  clearness  and  success.  Energetics  expresses  the  thing 
thna:  The  animal  world  employs  the  energy  which  the  vegetable  world 
accumulates.  Energetics  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  life  and  to  the 
midst  of  cosmos.  It  shows  how  the  vegetable  world  itself  draws  its 
activity  from  the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun,  and  how  the  animal  life 
at  last  restores  the  heat  thus  dissipated.  The  harmony  between  these 
two  kingdoms  extends  throughout  nature.  It  makes  a  closed  system  of 
the  whole  universe. 

From  a  more  restricted  point  of  view,  and  considering  only  the  domain 
of  animal  physiology,  the  laws  of  energetics  embrace  the  function  and 
general  principles  of  alimentation.  The  aliment  is  esseTitially  a  source 
of  energy,  and  only  in  an  accessory  way  a  source  of  heat.  Precisely 
the  contrary  is  usually  taught  iu  our  medical  colleges;  and  this  error, 
though  perhaps  of  no  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  practice, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  important  as  a  matter  of  doctrine.  The 
energy  which  the  aliment  brings  to  the  animal  is  the  potential  chemical 
energy  which  it  poasesaes  by  virtue  of  its  chemical  complexity.  It  is 
this  requirement  of  substances  far  up  in  the  scale  of  chemical  comple.\ity 
which  links  the  animal  to  the  vegetable,  the  latter  being  alone  capable 
of  producing  these  syntheses.    The  animal  activity  liberates  a  part  of 
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the  potential  energy  which  the  plant  lias  formed.  ChemiBtry  eoablea 
as  to  compute  the  quiiittity  of  energy  vfaich  an  aliment  thasdiseugagcs. 
It  applies  Berthelot's  principle  of  the  initial  and  final  state;  and  by 
utilizing  tbe  nnmertcal  tables  established  by  this  eminent  chemist  with 
such  admirable  patience,  we  obtain  In  calories  the  quantity  of  energy 
which  the  aliment  famishes  to  the  organism,  Thns  we  know  its  dyna- 
mogenic  or  thermal  power. 

This  energy,  whose  exact  amount  is  now  known  for  each  category  of 
aliments,  is  made  use  of  in  accordance  with  the  third  principle.  It  is  to 
he  transformed  following  two  possible  types.  In  the  normal  type  it  is 
transformed  first  into  vital  energy  (the  physiologiciil  wort  of  Chanveaa) 
and  subsequently  either  into  mechanical  work  {the  movement  of  the 
muscles)  or  into  thermal  energy  (heat  which  is  dissipated  externally). 
In  this  normal  case  the  aliment  has  wholly  accomplished  its  oifice,  since 
it  has  served  to  sustain  the  vital  functions.  It  has  been  dynamogenic, 
ot  hio-thermogenic. 

On  tbe  other  baud,  we  have  the  possibility  of  the  abnormal  or  aber- 
rant type.  It  may  happen  that,  in  virtue  of  its  chemical  nature,  and 
for  reasons  just  beginning  to  be  uuderstood,  the  aliment  in  its  decom- 
position liberates  energy  which  the  organism  is  unable  to  make  use  of, 
and  which  in  consequence  Is  not  transformed  into  vital  energy  or  any 
kind  of  physiological  activity,  bnt  passes  directly  into  the  thermal 
state.  A  category  of  such  aliments  might  be  meutioned,  or  rather  a 
list  of  substances  of  this  nature,  for  they  scarcely  merit  the  name  ali- 
ment. Alcohol,  and  the  acids  which  exist  in  fruits,  such  as  malic,  and 
citric  acids  fall  in  this  type.  They  may  be  called  pure  thermogens. 
Some  physiologists — and  their  error  has  its  origin  in  the  common  habit 
of  prejudgment — still  imagine  that  alcohol  is  a  generator  of  force,  dan- 
gerous, to  he  sure,  on  account  of  its  abuse,  but  still  a  source  of  energy 
as  much  as  sngar  or  fat,  and  thus  capable  of  furnishing  part  of  the 
energy  necessary  to  the  execution  of  difScuIt  tasks.  This  is  errone- 
ons.  To  be  sure,  alcohol  decomjKtses  or  is  consumed  in  the  organism, 
and  produces  heat,  but  that  only  serves  to  be  uselessly  dissipated.  The 
heat  produced  within  tbe  body  is  no  more  efiicaciouB  than  that  which 
comes  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  of  our  fires.  Tbe  pure  ther- 
mogens are  then  exclusively  employed  in  producing  inteiiial  heating. 
Aliments  such  as  we  have  discussed  under  the  name  of  bio-thermogena 
are  equally  as  much  as  these  a  source  of  internal  heating,  but  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  vital  functions. 

In  saying  that  the  cycle  of  energy  which  runs  its  course  in  the  ani- 
mal organism  takes  its  departure  in  the  chemical  disintegration  of  the 
aliment,  physiologists  employ  a  formula  too  general  and  not  snfBciently 
approximate  to  the  truth.  Hence  there  have  arisen  confusion,  misun- 
derstaudiugs,  and  controversies,  which  revive  continually  and  give  to 
this  branch  of  physiology  an  appearance  of  being  in  an  unsettled  and 
disordered  condition,  which  ought  not  to  exist.  It  is  not  the  vital 
activity  in  its  generality  which  should  be  considered  when  one  wishes 
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to  treat  of  the  facts  and  applications,  bat  a  single  futictlonal  act  in 
particular.  It  is  tbeu  seen  that  the  scarce  of  energy  which  this  act 
pats  in  play  is  found  in  the  Hnbstance  of  the  organ  and  in  the  active 
tissne,  and  not  in  the  aliment  in  the  coudition  in  which  the  animal 
imports  it  from  without.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  aliment  in  the 
roagh  which  is  the  sonrce  of  energy,  bat  the  aliment  digested,  modi- 
fled,  elaborated,  and  incorporated  as  au  integral  iiart  of  the  tissue 
which  employs  it;  in  short,  in  the  state  of  reserve.  All  the  principles 
of  physiological  energetics  of  which  we  have  spoken  apply  to  the  ali- 
ment as  refined,  and  in  this  state  only;  that  is,  as  a  part  of  the  reserves. 
Are  they  also  applicable  to  the  aliment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  vordt 
Only  in  another  fashion.  Between  the  sabstance  of  the  aliment  Mid 
the  snbBtauce  of  the  reserves  there  are  differences  resulting  from  the 
various  processes  which  have  been  employed  fh>m  the  time  %^en  the 
aliment  was  originally  introduced  into  the  organism  to  that  ^hen  it 
becomes  assimilated  in  its  proper  place.  These  preparations  maybe 
very  numerons,  and  they  are  in  most  oases  still  nnknown.  It  13  gener- 
ally admitted,  however,  that  they  are  snch  as  to  use  up  so  littlo  energy 
that  its  quantitymay  siifely  be  neglected.  The  sappositton  is  W!»rranted 
in  certain  cases,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  erroneous  in  a  greater  num- 
ber. M.  Ohaoveau  has  very  clearly  exposed  this  error  of  the  theorists 
on  alimentation.  He  has  been  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  energy 
so  used  in  certain  processes,  by  means  of  very  ingenious  experiments. 
Butthisisiiottheplacetodixcuss  this  matter.  N'or  shall  we  examine 
the  new  and  very  interesting  controversy  on  physiological  dietetics. 
We  most  restrict  oarselves  to  incidentally  indicating  the  most  general 
relations  of  the  theory  of  alimentation  with  the  subjects  of  oar  present 
inquiry,  which  is  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ener- 
getics of  living  beings. 

ni. — THE  PHT8IOLOGT  OP  AlIStBMTATIOM. 

What  is  an  aliment,  and  in  what  does  alimentation  consistt  This  Is 
a  question  which  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  answer — at  least  if  he  be  a 
physician,  a  physiologist,  or  a  zoologist  A  Frenchman  who  knows  his 
language  will  reply,  like  the  dictionary,  that  "the  term  aliment  is 
applied  to  all  those  substances,  of  whatever  nature,  that  habitually  serve 
or  are  able  to  serve  the  purposes  of  nutrition."  The  thing  is  easy  to 
understand;  it  is  anything  ased  by  a  decent  man  to  nourish  himself. 
If  yon  want  to  kuow  more,  ask  the  cook. 

That  would  be  one  solution;  but  there  are  many  others.  The  prob- 
lem of  alimentation  presents  a  thousand  aspects.  It  is  culinary  and 
gastronomic  of  course,  but  it  is  also  economic  and  social,  agricaltural, 
financial,  hygienic,  medical,  and  even  moraL  And  flrst  of  all,  and  before 
all,  it  is  physiological.  It  is  from  tliis  jtoint  of  view  that  we  shall  dis- 
cuss it  here — solely  and  entirely  that  itspeot  which  concerns  the  phe- 
nomena of  life. 
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It  ia  uee<lful  to  know  the  general  composition  of  the  aliment,  and  to 
distiuguish  betweeu  sobstances  wbicU  merit  the  name  and  those  which 
usurp  it,  in  order  to  understaud  its  function.  We  must  follow  its 
various  transformations,  and  iix  the  quantity  of  the  ration  of  repose  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  person  when  working  actively.  We  must 
determine  the  effects  of  inanition,  of  insufficient  nourishment,  and  of 
superabundant  nourisliment.  In  a  word,  we  must  examine  the  moat 
intimate  and  delicate  reactions  by  which  the  organism  exbansts  itself 
and  repairs  its  wastes;  and,  to  repeat  the  expression  of  a  celebrated 
physiologist  we  must  inspect  "the  kitchen  of  vital  phenomena." 
Neither  Apicins,  nor  Brillal  Savarin,  nor  Berchoux,  nor  the  moralists, 
nor  the  economista  can  serve  as  oar  guides.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
consult  those  scientists  who,  following  the  example  of  Lavoisier,  Ber- 
zelius,  Keguault,  and  Liebig,  have  applied  the  resourceu  of  general 
science  to  the  study  of  life  and  thus  have  founded  the  chemistry  of 
biology. 

This  branch  of  physiology  has  made  very  considerable  progress 
within  the  last  half  century,  and  now  maintains  separately  its  methods, 
its  technique,  its  chairs  in  universities,  its  laboratories,  and  its  collec- 
tions. Its  special  application  is  to  the  study  of  the  "material  changes" 
or  metabolism  of  living  beings.  Two  branches  of  this  subject  have 
been  studied:  First,  the  composition  of  the  materials  going  to  make 
itp  the  organism  has  been  determined,  and  second,  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analyses  have  been  made  of  all  the  substances  entering 
or  leaving  It.  This  includes  all  that  is  absorbed  through  respiratory 
and  food  channels  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  excreta  through  the  various 
cliuunels  on  the  other.  Thus  the  nutritive  balance  sheet  has  been  made 
out  corresponding  to  various  conditions  of  life  both  naturally  and  arti- 
flciidly  reared.  It  can  be  said  which  items  go  to  sustain  and  benedt, 
which  to  exhaust  and  reduce,  and  which  finally  strike  the  balance. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  scientific  move- 
ment, for  that  is  a  field  for  special  treatises.  We  intend  merely  to 
indicate  here  the  most  important  results  of  these  laborious  researches, 
including  the  general  laws  which  have  been  built  up  and  the  theories 
which  have  been  sustained.  This  is  as  tax  as  the  subject  belongs  to 
general  science,  and  is  of  interest  to  the  nonspecial  reader.  Matters 
of  detail  have  no  lack  of  historians;  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  show 
the  trend  of  ideas.  The  theories  of  alimentation  present  many  concep- 
tions of  the  operation  of  vital  functions.  There  is  so  great  a  number 
of  confiioting  opinions  on  this  subject  that  it  is  not  without  interest  to 
attempt  to  clear  it  np. 

I. 

OL  Bernard  remarkeil,  in  respect  to  life,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
it  a  scientific  definition.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of  life,  but  of  nutri- 
tion and  in  particular  of  the  aliment.    All  the  physiologists  and  pfay- 
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aicians  vbo  bave  attempted  to  define  au  alimeut  have  iaited.  Most  of 
the  defluitiouH,  both  commoii  aud  learued,  have  iuterposed  tUe  condi- 
tion that  the  sabstance  should  be  iutroducetl  through  the  digestive 
apparatns.  These  deflnitions  sammarily  exclude  from  the  class  of 
beings  sustained  by  alimeutatiou  all  vegetables  aud  animals  not  pro- 
vided with  an  iutestinal  canal;  and  they  leavo  out  varions  substances 
which  enter  the  body  throuf^li  other  channels  than  the  stomach,  which, 
like  the  oxygen  for  example,  participate  to  a  large  degree  in  the  sus- 
taining of  life. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  alimeut  is  the  ase  that  it  may  be,  when 
rightly  employed,  to  the  living  creatnre.  It  is  a  substance  necessary 
to  the  maiutenance  of  the  phenomena  of  living  organisms,  and  the 
reparation  of  losses  to  which  they  are  sabjected,  says  CI.  Bernard — a 
sabstance  which  carries  an  element  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the 
organism  or  which  diminishes  its  disintegration  (conserving  aliment), 
according  to  the  German  physiologist  Voit — a  substance  which  cou- 
tributea  to  assure  the  good  operation  of  any  of  the  organs  of  a  living 
being,  following  the  much  too  broad  definition  of  Dnclaox.  All  these 
characterizations,  however,  give  bat  an  imperfect  idea  of  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  idea  of  energy  into  physiology  has  given  a 
better  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  ^iment.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  the  doctrine  of  energetics  to  take  into  account  all  that 
the  organism  requires  it  to  famish.  The  organism  demands  not  only 
matter  but  energy.  The  naturalists  consider  only  the  necessity  of  con- 
tributing matter,  aud  thus  look  upon  the  problem  ft^sm  only  one  i>oint 
of  view.  The  living  body  presents  in  each  of  these  directions  an  uuin- 
terrupted  succession  of  tearing  down  and  rebuilding,  the  materials  for 
which  are  furnished  by  alimentation  and  rejected  by  excretion.  Cuvier 
called  this  incessant  passage  of  snrrounding  matter  into  and  through 
the  vital  world  the  "vital  vortex,"  and  regarded  it  with  reason  as  the 
characteristic  of  nntritiou,  and  the  distinctive  trait  of  life. 

This  idea  of  the  circnlation  of  matterhas  been  completed  in  our  own 
time  by  that  of  the  circnlation  of  energy.  All  the  i>heDomena  of  the 
universe,  and  more  especially  those  of  life,  are  conceived  as  changes  of 
energy.  They  are  now  regarded  in  connection  with  their  environment 
rather  than  in  isolation  as  formerly.  Each  has  an  antecedent  and  a 
consequent  whose  magnitude  is  determined  by  a  numerical  law  of 
eqaivalence  established  by  the  contemporary  physics.  Thus  the  suc- 
cession of  events  is  conceived  as  the  circulation  of  a  sort  of  iudestnicti- 
ble  agent,  which  changes  only  in  appearance  or  disguise  in  passing  on, 
bat  which  suffers  no  loss;  aud  this  is  energy. 

The  most  general  result  of  the  study  of  physiological  chemistry  has 
been  to  teach  as  that  the  antecedent  of  the  vital  phenomenon  is  always 
chemical.'    Yital  energy  originates  in  the  potential  chemical  energy 

'  See  the  dlDOOMion  of  the  subject  on  previoaa  pages  of  this  paper. 
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accQiDulated  in  the  material  of  which  the  organism  is  composed.  The 
phenomenon  consequent  to  the  expeuditnre  of  vital  energy  is  nsaalty 
the  prodnctioa  uf  heat.  Vital  energy  is  transformed  into  thermal 
energy.  These  three  propositions  relating  to  the  nature,  origio,  and 
termination  of  the  vital  phenomena  are  the  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples, the  three  laws,  of  the  energetics  of  biology. 

The  place  of  vital  energy  in  the  universal  classification  of  energy  is, 
from  vhat  has  been  said,  perfectly  determined.  It  belongs  between 
chemical  energy,  from  which  it  springs,  and  thermal  energy,  into  which 
it  is  resolved,  and  which  is  the  "  degTade<l  form  "  of  energy,  to  use  the 
expression  of  physicists.  From  this  follows  a  deduction  of  immediate 
application  in  the  theory  of  the  aliment.  Heat  is  an  excretnm  of  the 
dynamic  order  fi'om  the  living  being,  quite  as  much  as  area,  carbonic 
acid,  and  water  are  excreta  of  the  material  order.  It  is  therefore  quite 
incorrect  to  speak  of  the  transformation  of  heat  into  vital  energy  in 
the  animal  organism,  althongh  this  expression  is  in  common  nse.  Kor 
is  it  more  proper  to  speak  of  the  transformation  of  heat  into  mnscolar 
motion,  as  was  held  by  Beclard,  or  into  animal  electricity,  as  has  been 
maintained  by  other  writers.  These  are  errors  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of 
fact.  They  imply  a  false  interpretaliou  of  the  principle  of  the  mechan- 
ical equivalence  of  heat,  and  the  misnnderataudiiig  of  Carnot's  principle. 
Thermal  energy  does  not  ascend  the  energetic  scale  in  the  process  of 
vital  phenomena.     Heat  never  transforms  itself;  it  is  simply  dissipated. 

Is  this  the  same  as  saying  that  heat  is  not  essential  to  lifeT  Far 
from  it,  for  it  is  most  necessary.  But  the  function  of  heat  is  a  peculiar 
one  which  shoald  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  exaggerated.  It  is  not 
transformed  by  chemical  or  vital  reactions,  but  merely  helps  to  create 
the  proper  conditions  for  snch  reactions. 

According  to  the  first  principles  of  energetics,  in  order  that  vital 
energy  should  be  derived  from  thermal  energy  it  is  necessary  for  tfae 
latter  first  to  be  converted  into  chemical  energy,  since  that  is  the  form 
antecedent  to  and  productive  of  vitel  energy,  Kow  this  retrograde 
transformation  is  impossible  according  to  the  received  doctrines  of  gen- 
eral physics.  The  r61e  of  heat  iu  the  act  of  chemical  combination  is 
merely  to  aid  the  reaction,  to  put  the  reacting  substances  iu  such  con- 
dition as  regards  temperature  that  the  chemical  forces  are  at  liberty  to 
exert  themselves.  For  example,  iu  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
by  igniting  an  explosive  mixture  of  these  gases,  the  heat  merely  pro- 
motes the  phenomenon.  The  two  gases  are  indifferent  te  each  other  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  require  to  be  raised  to  a  temperature  ot 
about  400°  iu  order  to  put  in  play  the  chemical  afBnity  between  them. 
It  is  in  a  similar  way  that  reactions  are  promoted  in  an  organism.  They 
have  a  most  favorable  temperature  which  it  is  the  role  of  animal  beat 
to  furnish. 

Thus  we  have  shown  that  heat  enters  into  the  conditions  of  animid 
life  iu  two  ways;  First  as  an  excretum  the  product  of  animal  activity. 
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and  second  as  a  factor  to  promote  chemical  reactioiiD.  Its  dissipation 
tbeu  is  not  a  pare  loss.  The  aathor  drew  these  conclusioas  some  yeare 
aince  from  oertaiii  experiments  on  the  alimentary  value  of  alcohol,  not 
knowing  that  they  had  already  been  expressed  by  a  contemporary 
physiologist  (A.  Chaaveauj,  and  that  they  were  already  associated  in  his 
mind  with  other  conceptions  of  great  interest,  in  the  development  of 
which  the  aathor  has  since  had  the  good  fortune  to  assist. 


To  say  that  an  aliment  is  a  bearer  of  energy  as  well  as  matter  is  (o 
express  in  brief  the  fundamental  idea  of  biology,  by  virtue  of  which 
life  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  creating  any  power  special  to  itself.  A 
living  being  is  looked  upon  as  the  scene  of  an  incessant  circulation  of 
matter  and  energy  which  comes  from  the  exterior  world  and  again 
returns  to  it.  Matter  and  energy  together  wholly  constituto  the  aliment. 
All  its  characteristics,  the  appreciation  of  its  function,  of  its  evolution, 
and  of  the  laws  of  alioientation,  follow  as  the  consequences  of  this 
principle  interpreted  in  the  light  of  energetics. 

We  first  inquire  what  forms  of  energy  are  carried  by  the  aliment.  It 
may  be  readily  seen  that  there  are  at  least  two.  For  it  is  essentially 
the  source  of  chemical  energy  and  secondarily  and  in  au  accessory 
manner  a  source  of  heat.  Chemical  energy  alone,  as  we  see  from  the 
second  law  of  energetics,  is  suitable  for  traosgwrtatioD  into  vital  energy. 
This  is  true  at  least  for  animals,  but  lor  plants  it  is  otherwise.  Their 
vital  cycle  has  neither  the  same  point  of  departure  nor  destination,  nor 
does  the  transformation  of  energy  here  follow  the  same  course. 

Again — and  this  is  the  third  great  law  governing  the  phenomena — 
the  energy  put  in  play  in  life  is  restored  to  the  physical  world  in  the 
formof  heat.  We  have  remarked  thattbediseugaged  heat  is  employed 
first  to  raise  the  internal  temperature  of  the  living  being.  This  is  the 
animal  warmth. 

There  are  therefore  two  kinds  of  energy  furnished  by  the  aUment; 
but  if  it  is  wished  to  be  very  exact  and  to  omit  nothing  it  should  be 
added  that  they  are  not  the  only  two  but  only  the  two  principal  and  by 
far  the  most  important  forms.  It  is  not  absolutely  true  that  beat  is  the 
only  energy  product  of  the  vital  cycle.  This  is  the  case  only  for  the 
animal  in  repose,  whei^  it  contents  itself  with  mere  placid  existence 
without  engaging  in  external  mechanical  work,  snch  as  raising  external 
weights,  or  even  that  of  its  own  body.  Mechanical  work  is  tbeu  a  sec- 
ond possible  termination  of  the  vital  energy  cycle,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily so,  for  the  motion  and  employment  of  force  by  animals  are 
sabordinated  to  their  volition.  Again,  the  vital  energy  cycle  may 
terminate  in  the  production  of  electiicity,  and  snch  indeed  is  the  case 
with  the  operations  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  all  animals,  and  with 
the  operation  of  the  special  electric  organ  iu  certain  fishes,  snch  as  the 
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lay  and  torpedo.  Finally  laminoas  energy  may  be  prodnced  ftom  vital 
euergy,  as  is  the  case  with  the  phosphorescent  animals. 

It  is  useless  to  weaken  principles  by  thus  eonmerating  all  the  restric- 
tions which  attend  them.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  absolute 
natural  principles.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  energy  which  t«m- 
porarjly  animates  living  creatures  is  furnished  to  them  irom  the  exter- 
nal world  exclosively  iu  the  form  of  potential  chemical  energy,  and  that 
it  returns  to  the  outer  world  chie&y  in  the  form  of  heat  but  partially  in 
tlie  accessory  form  of  mechanical  energy. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  dow  of  energy  which  circulates  throagh  the 
animal  leaves  it  solely  la  the  form  of  heat,  then  this  heat  becomes  a 
possible  measure  of  the  amount  of  energy  originally  famished  by  the 
aliment.  If  the  ontward  flow  is  divided  between  two  channels,  beat 
and  mechanical  work,  the  two  amounts  of  energy  thns  given  up  mast 
be  added  together.  In  the  case  where  the  product  is  heat  alone  we 
need  only  to  determine  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  calorimeter  to  have  a 
measure  of  the  consuniptioo  of  energy  in  living.  Physiologists  have 
arranged  apparatus  in  various  forms  for  this  determination.  Lavoisier 
and  Laplace  employed  the  ice  oalorimeter.  They  placed  an  animal  of 
small  size  in  an  ice  cage  and  determiiied  the  amonut  of  beat  given  oat 
by  the  amount  of  ice  melted.  In  one  of  their  experiments  they  found 
that  the  Indian  pig  melted  341  grams  of  ice  in  t«n  hours  and  conse- 
qnently  fbrnisbed  27  calories  of  heat 

More  recently  a  better  instrument  has  been  devised.  M.  d'Arsonval 
employed  an  air  calorimeter,  which  is  nothing  but  a  differential  ther- 
mometer very  ingeniously  constructed  and  made  self-registering. 
Boeenthal,  Bichet,  Him  andKaafmann,  and  Laff^TTebaveasedaircalori- 
metcrs  more  or  less  complex.  Others,  following  the  example  of  Dulong 
and  of  Despretz,  have  used  water  and  mercury  calorimeters,  or  like 
Liebermeister,  Wintemitz,  and  Leffevre  have  had  reconrse  to  the  method 
of  baths.  There  have  been  many  of  these  researches  and  they  have 
contributed  very  interesting  results. 

The  same  problem  may  be  solved  in  another  way.  Instead  of  deter- 
mining the  energy  leaving  the  Iwdy  in  the  form  of  heat  it  may  be  meas- 
ured before  its  entrance  in  the  form  of  chemical  potentiaL  This  deter- 
mination has  been  made  in  the  same  units  as  the  preceding — that  is  to 
say,  in  calories.  It  has  been  owing  to  the  advances  in  thermochemistry 
and  to  the  principles  advanced  in  1861  by  Bertbelot  that  this  second 
method  of  arriving  at  the  energetic  equivalent  of  nutrition  has  become 
possible.  Physiologists  by  the  aid  of  these  methods  have  established 
the  balance  of  energy  for  the  living  being  in  varions  conditions,  as  they 
had  already  done  before  for  matter.  If  it  is  asked  what  has  been  the 
oatcome  of  these  researches,  we  reply  that  it  consists  in  having  deter- 
mined an  enormous  mass  of  separate  facts,  of  which  we  can  not  here 
speak,  bnt  which  have  served  to  build  up  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
energetics  of  biology— that  fertile  couception  which  eosblea  as  to 
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deduce  the  explanation  of  the  most  intricate  and  disputed  pheDomena 
of  nntrition  as  the  consequence  of  three  simple  laws. 

Ezamplea  abound  of  the  fecundity  and  innate  power  of  these  ideas. 
To  illustrate  by  a  single  point,  take  the  long-cherished  error  of  physi- 
ologists who  believed  with  B^clard,  in  the  transformation  within  the 
organism  of  heat  into  mechanical  work.  After  the  estabUshmeut  of  the 
doctrine  of  energy  this  error  was  no  longer  possible.  Energetics  teaches 
OB  that  the  current  of  energy  divides  itself  in  leaving  the  body  into  two 
divergent  branches,  one  thermal  and  the  other  mechanical,  which  are 
Btrangers  to  each  other  though  springing  from  a  common  source,  and 
have  no  other  relation  in  common  except,  that  in  summation,  they  rep- 
resent the  total  energy  of  life. 

We  wUl  now  clothe  these  simple  ideas  in  words  more  or  less  foreign 
to  the  asage  of  physiology;  and  in  so  doing,  we  are  convinced,  to  use 
the  words  of  Buffbn,  that  "  the  language  of  science  is  more  difficult  to 
comprehend  than  science  itself."  The  amount  of  chemical  energy  which 
a  unit  weight  of  a  given  aliment  is  able  to  furnish  to  an  organism,  and 
which  may  be  evaluated  according  to  the  principles  of  thenno-chemis- 
try  by  the  aid  of  the  numerical  tables  of  Berthelot,  Kubuer,  andStoh- 
mann,  constitates  the  alimentary  potential,  or  energetic  value  of  the 
substance,  or  in  still  other  words,  its  dynamogeiiic  power.  The  same 
number  expresses  also  the  thermogenic  power,  actual  or  theoretical,  of 
the  alimentary  substance.  This  energy  being  destined  to  he  trans- 
formed into  vital  energy  (termed  physiological  work  by  Ghaaveau,  or 
physiological  energy)  the  dynamogenic  and  thermogenic  value  of  the 
aliment  is  at  the  same  time  its  biogenetic  value.  Two  weights  of  dif- 
ferent aliments  for  which  these  numerical  values  are  the  same  are  said 
to  be  isodynamogenic,  isobiogeuetic,  or  iHoenergetic  weights.  They  are 
equivalent  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  alimentary  value.  Finally  if, 
aa  is  nsoally  the  case,  the  cycle  of  energy  is  finished  by  the  production 
of  heat,  the  aliment  which  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  has  a  real 
thermogenic  value  identical  with  its  theoretical  thermogenic  value  as 
may  be  experimeutally  determined  by  direct  calorimetry. 


The  aliment  is  a  source  of  thermal  energy  for  the  organism  by  which 
it  is  decomposed.  Physiological  chemistry  teaches  us  that  wliatevw 
be  the  method  of  its  decomposition,  it  always  Anally  reaches  the  same 
condition,  aud  with  the  evolution  of  the  same  qnantity  of  beat.  But 
if  the  point  of  departure  aud  the  point  of  destination  are  the  same, 
the  route  followed  is  not  necessarily  identical.  For  example,  1  gram 
of  fat  always  furnishes  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  9.i  calories,  and  is 
always  rejected  in  the  same  condition  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But 
from  the  state  of  fat  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  water 
there  ai'e  many  intetmediate  conditions.  Tarioos  alimentary  cycles 
are  therefore  possible. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  their  prodactton  of  beat,  these  cycles  are 
all  equivalent.    Bat  are  they  eqaivaleot  from  the  vital  point  of  vieiv  t 

Consider  au  ordinary  alternative.  The  aliment  passes  f^m  tbe 
initial  to  the  final  state  after  being  incorpotated  vith  the  elements  of 
tbe  tissues  and  having  participated  in  tbe  vital  operations.  Hero  the 
limeutary  potential  is  transferred  into  thermal  energy  after  haviug 
traversed  the  intermediate  phase  of  vital  energy.  This  is  a  normal 
case,  the  regular  type  in  the  alimentary  evolntion.  In  this  case  it 
might  be  said  that  the  aliment  had  fully  performed  its  fiinction ;  it  bad 
served  vital  pnrposes  before  being  changed  in  the  heat,  and  bad  been 
biotbermogenic.  Now  consider  tbe  most  simple  case  of  the  irregular 
or  aberrant  type.  The  aliment  passes  from  the  initial  to  the  final  state 
without  being  incorporated  in  tbe  living  cellules  of  tbe  organism,  and 
witbont  taking  part  in  its  vital  functions.  It  remains  confined  in  the 
blood  and  circulating  flnids,  but  finally  undergoes  the  same  molecular 
disintegration  and  liberates  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  Its  chemical 
energy  changes  at  the  first  attack  into  thermal  energy.  The  aliment  is 
a  pure  tbermogene.  It  has  abdicated  a  portion  of  its  functions  and 
has  been  of  less  vital  utility. 

Does  this  case  present  itself  in  reality!  Can  tbe  same  aliment  be, 
as  supposed,  a  biotbermogene  and  a  pure  thermogenet  Some  physi- 
ologists, among  them  Fick  of  Wnrtzburg,  have  maintained  that  it  was 
actually  bo  with  most  aliments;  the  nitrogenoas  substances,  hydrocar- 
bons and  fats,  all  being  capable  of  either  of  these  transformations.  On 
the  other  hand  Znntz  and  von  Mering  have  absolutely  denied  the 
existence  of  tbe  aberrant  type  of  pure  thermogene,  maintaining  that 
no  substances  whatever  are  directly  decomposed  into  organic  liquids 
without  the  functional  intervention  of  the  histological  elements.  Still 
other  antbors,  finally,  teach  that  a  small  nnmber  of  alimentary  snb- 
stances  thus  snffer  direct  decomposition,  and  among  tbem  alcohol. 

The  "theory  of  luxurious  expenditure,"  of  J.  Liebig,  and  the  "theory 
of  circulating  albumen,"  of  Voit,  affirm  that  tbe  proteid  aliments  suffer 
in  part  a  direct  combustion  in  tbe  blood  vessels.  This  subject  bas  occa- 
sioned a  celebrated  discussion,  and  the  opinions  of  physiologists  are 
slall  divided  upon  it  Disengaging  the  main  object  of  discnssion  from 
all  tbe  side  issues  which  have  been  raised,  the  question  is  whether  au 
aliment  always  follows  the  same  course  of  evolution  whatever  be  tbe 
circumstances,  and  in  particular  if  it  be  introduced  in  great  excess. 
Liebig  held  that  the  superabundant  portion  escaping  by  ordinary  pro- 
cesses was  destroyed  by  direct  combustion.  Be  affirmed,  for  instance, 
that  substances  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  nitrogen  instead  of 
ranning  the  usual  cycle  of  vital  operations  snffered  direct  combustion 
in  the  blood.  We  express  the  same  idea  to-day  when  we  say  that  tbey 
sustain  an  accelerated  evolntion,  and  that  their  energy,  omitting  the 
intennediate  stage,  passes  at  once  from  tbe  chemical  to  the  thermal 
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form.  The  doctrioe  of  Liebig,  redoced  to  this  ftmdamental  idea,  merits 
Borvival.    Accesaoiy  errors  compressed  its  rain. 

Some  years  later  the  celebrated  chemist  and  physiologist  of  Maniub, 
C.  Voit,  reviTed  this  doctrine  in  a  more  prononnced  form.  Accordiag 
to  him  nearly  the  whole  albmninoid  aliment  was  consamed  directly  in 
the  blood.  He  interpreted  certain  experiments  apon  the  utilization  of 
iiitrogenoos  aliments  by  sapposing  that  these  substances  when  iutro- 
duved  into  the  blood  by  digestive  processes  were  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. One  very  small  portion  incorporated  itself  in  the  living  organism 
and  passed  to  the  state  of  "  organic  albumen."  The  remainder  was 
mixed  with  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  safTered  direct  combustion,  this 
being  the  circulating  albumen.  In  this  doctrine  the  tissues  were 
regarded  as  nearly  stable,  only  the  organic  liqnlds  being  subject  to 
nutritive  metabolism.  The  accelerated  evolution  regarded  as  excep- 
tional ill  the  doctrine  of  energetics,  was  looked  opon  as  the  rale  by  6. 
Voit.  Pfiiiger  and  the  Bonn  school  have  corrected  this  abusive  exag- 
geration. 

The  fact,  long  known,  that  the  consamption  of  oxygen  is  notably 
augmented  (to  as  mnch  as  five  times  its  usual  valae)  after  eating,  is 
favorable  to  the  supposition  tbat  some  nutritive  substances  are  absorbed 
and  pass  into  the  blood,  to  be  immediately  oxidized  and  destroyed  at 
once.  To  be  sure  some  experiments  of  Zontz  and  von  Mering  are  con- 
trary to  this  view,  for  they  injected  oxidizable  substances  into  the 
blood  vessels  without  discovering  immediate  oxidation.  But  on  the 
other  band,  more  favorable  results  of  such  experiments  have  been 
known. 

If  the  accelerated  evolntiou  of  the  ordinary  aliment  is  thns  uncertain 
it  seems  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  special  category  of  pure  thermo- 
gens,  such  as  alcohol  and  the  acids  of  fruit.  When  alcohol  is  taken  in 
moderate  doses  about  a  tenth  of  the  quantity  absorbed  is  taken  up  by 
the  living  elements.  The  femainder  is  "  the  alcohol  of  circnlation" 
which  is  directly  oxidized  in  the  blood  and  the  lymph,  without  inter- 
vening in  thevital  operations  other  than  by  the  heat  which  it  produces. 
According  to  the  theory  of  energetics  such  substances  are  not  trne 
aliments,  since  their  potential  energy  is  not  transfbrmcd  into  vital 
energy,  but  passes  at  once  to  the  form  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand 
some  physiologists  regard  alcohol  as  a  true  aliment  In  their  view 
everything  is  an  aliment  which  is  transformed  in  the  system  into  heat, 
and  they  measure  the  nutritive  value  of  a  substance  by  the  number  of 
calories  it  produces.  By  this  measure  alcohol  would  be  a  superior  ali- 
ment to  the  carbohydrates  and  nitrogenous  substances.  A  given 
quantity  of  alcohol,  a  gram  for  example,  is  equal  from  this  thermal 
point  of  view  to  1.C6  grams  of  sugar,  U>  1.44  grams  of  albumen,  and  to 
0.73  gram  of  fat.    These  quantities  would  be  isodynamic 

This  is  evidently  an  extreme  view,  for  experienoe  eondemoB  it.  The 
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Tesearches  of  C.  von  S'oorilen  have  directly  shown  that  alcohol  can  not 
be  sabstituttid  in  a  ration  in  the  plac«  of  au  iBodyuamic  quantity  of 
carbohydrates.  If  this  sabstitation  be  made,  a  ration  before  jnstcapO' 
ble  of  maintaining  an  organism  in  eqnilibrium  becomes  insnfflcient-, 
the  body  loses  weight;  the  iiitrogenons  materiale  which  enter  into  its 
consdtntion  are  broken  up,  and  the  animal  declines. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  accastomed  onrselves  to  look  upon  a  single 
characteristic  of  an  aliment  (thongh  its  first  essential,  to  be  sure)  as 
its  energetic  character.  It  is  necessary  that  It  fornlsh  energy  to  the 
organism,  and  in  order  to  do  so  it  must  be  decomposed  or  broken  up 
into  simpler  substances.  Thns  fat,  which  has  rather  a  complicated 
molecular  structure  fhim  a  chemical  point  of  view,  is  given  off  as  car- 
bonic  acid  and  water.  The  same  is  tnie  for  the  carbohydrates,  such  as 
saccharine  and  amylaceous  substances.  It  is  because  of  the  simplifica- 
tion in  structure  attending  the  passage  of  these  substances  throngh 
the  organism  that  they  give  up  the  chemical  energy  which  they  have 
stored  up  in  the  potential  form.  Thermo-chemistry  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine from  the  initial  and  final  states  the  amount  of  energy  given  over 
to  the  living  being  in  the  interim.  This  energetic  value,  dynamogeuic 
or  thermogenic,  gives  thus  a  measure  of  the  alimeutary  capacity  of  the 
'substance.  A  gram  of  fiit,  for  example,  gives  up  a  quantity  of  energy 
equal  to  9,4  calories;  the  thermogenic  value  of  the  carbohydrates  is 
aboat  half  as  great,  or  4.2  calories;  and  the  thermogenic  valae  of 
albuminoids  is  4.8  calories.  This  being  so  we  see  that  the  animal  is 
best  nourished  by  aliments  which  are  of  very  complicated  chemical 
atrnctore. 


In  addition  to  the  energetic  theory  which  we  have  always  discuBsed 
there  is  ULOther  way  of  couceiving  the  role  of  the  aliment  It  consists 
in  the  consideration  of  the  aliment  as  a  sArce  of  heat.  We  have  seen 
that  an  aliment  is  a  source  of  thermal  energy  for  the  organism. 
Inversely,  can  it  be  said  that  all  substances  Hhich  give  out  heat  when 
brought  into  the  organism  are  alimentsl  This  is  a  much  controverted 
question  at  present.  Most  physiologists  admit  that  it  is  so.  Their 
notion  of  an  aliment  is  interchangeable  with  that  which  produces  heat; 
in  their  idea  everything  is  uotntive  which  disengages  heat  within  the 
body.  The  most  imperative  need  of  the  living  body  is  to  be  kept  warm. 
£fven  cold-blooded  animals  have  a  constant  internal  temperature  which 
must  be  maintwned  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  On  the  other 
hand  the  animal  heat  of  the  body  is  continnally  dissipated  in  the  colder 
surrounding  medium.  Hence  a  continuous  supply  of  thermal  energy 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life.  Hence  the  necessity  for  ali- 
mentation is  mixed  up  in  the  necessity  of  a  vehicle  for  heat  to  cover  the 
deficit  due  to  the  inevitable  cooling  off  of  the  organism.    As  a  rule  the 
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aiDonnt  of  beat  thua  \oat  governs  the  need  and  fixes  the  quantity  of 
the  ration. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  oppoaes  the  energetic  theory  and  disputes 
favor  with  it  amoug  physiologists.  Among  Its  strongest  adherentH  are 
Ton  Koorden,  Bubner,  Cb.  Bicbet,  and  Lapicqae.  In  their  view  the 
generation  of  heat  absolutely  dominates  the  play  of  nutritive  exchangee; 
and  it  is  the  beat  requirement  which  regulates  the  total  demand  in  cal- 
ories for  the  sapport  of  the  organism.  It  is  not  at  all  because  the 
organism  produces  too  much  beat  that  it  disperses  it  over  all  its  surface, 
but  emphatically  because  that  it  \i  ould  lose  heat  to  a  dangerous  extent 
that  it  is  adapted  to  provide  against  the  loss. 

This  conception  of  the  fonctiou  of  alimentation  rests  on  two  argn- 
ments.  The  first  is  famished  by  tbe  experimeuts  of  Kabner.  A  dog 
is  kept  a  suitably  long  time  (from  two  to  twelve  days)  in  a  calorimeter, 
and  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  is  compared  with  the  heat  furnished 
in  the  food.  The  accord  between  tbe  two  is  in  every  case  remarkable. 
But  would  it  be  possible  that  it  could  be  otherwise  f  For  in  a  mechani- 
cal regulator  it  is  well  known  that  an  exat;t  equilibrium  between  the 
supply  of  heat  and  the  loss  mast  obtain  for  ii  constant  temperature 
witliin.  The  second  argument  is  drawn  from  what  is  called  tbe  law  of 
surfaces,  brought  forth  by  Ch.  Eichet.  By  comparing  the  proper  rations 
of  subjects  of  very  different  weights  placed  in  various  situations,  it  was 
shown  that  there  was  furnished  always  the  same  number  of  calories  for 
the  same  surface  of  skin — that  is  to  say,  the  same  cooling  surface.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  interesting  fact,  but  at  the  same  time  not  necessarily 
convincing. 

There  are,  on  tbe  other  hand,  grave  objections  to  this  view.  The 
thermal  valae  of  a  nutritive  principle  represents  only  one  aspect  of  its 
physiological  function.  To  be  sure  man  and  animals  are  able  to  draw 
the  same  profit  and  the  same  effects  from  rations  in  which  one  of  the 
aliments  ia  replaced  in  isodyuamic  proportions  by  two  others,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  is  thus  developed.  But  this  substitution  is  very 
limited  in  its  possibilities.  Isodynamic  substitution — that  is,  a  substi- 
tution of  aliments  pro  rata  for  their  thermal  value,  is  limited  on  all  sides 
by  exceptions.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous aliment  whose  place  can  not  be  supplied.  Imleed,  even  before 
tbe  minimum  allowance  is  reached  the  substitution  seems  to  be  perfect. 
While  substitution  ia  perfect  as  between  the  albuminoids  and  carbo- 
hydrates and  the  fats,  it  can  not  safely  be  made  between  these  and  tbe 
nitrogenous  substances.  If  the  heating  power  of  aliments  was  the  only 
consideration,  an  isodynamic  aabstitution  would  not  shut  out  alcohol, 
glycerin,  and  tbe  fatty  acids  from  completely  supporting  alimentation. 
Finally,  if  the  thermid  power  of  an  aliment  is  the  sole  measure  of  its 
pbysiological  utility,  the  question  arises  why  aliments  conid  not  be 
wholly  replaced  by  a  dose  of  heat.    Heating  &om  witboat  might,  it 
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seems,  take  the  place  of  heating  ft'om  within.  One  could  cherish  the 
ambition  of  stibstituting  for  rations  of  sugar  and  fat  an  isodynamic 
<inantity  of  carbon,  used  to  nourish  the  man  at  the  same  time  that  it 
suitably  wanned  his  apartment. 


In  reality  the  aliment  haa  another  office  to  perform  than  to  warm  the 
body  or  even  furnish  it  with  energy.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  organiBm  requires  a  snpply  of  matter  as  well  as  a  supply  of  energy. 
It  must  have  a  proper  quantity  of  certain  definite  principles,  both 
organic. and  mineral.  These  principles  are  evidently  for  the  poipoae 
of  replacing  the  Bubstauces  carried  out  in  the  circulation  of  matter, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  organic  material.  Such  aliments  may  be  called 
bistogenetic  (repairers  of  tissues)  or  plastic  aliments. 

This  was  the  view  of  alimentation  taken  by  the  ancients.  Hippoc- 
rates, Aristotle,  and  Galen  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  special 
nutritive  substance  existing  in  all  the  infinite  variety  of  substances 
employed  for  nourishment  by  men  and  animals.  It  was  not  nntil  the 
time  of  Lavoisier  that  the  idea  of  the  dynamogenic  and  thermal  value 
of  the  aliment  was  conceived.  The  combined  view  of  these  two  species 
of  attributes  and  their  accurate  distinction  is  due  to  J.  Llebig,  who 
designated  them  as  plastic  and  dynamogenic  aliments.  He  held  also 
that  the  same  substance  might  serve  in  both  these  rdles,  and  this  he 
thought  to  be  the  case  with  the  albuminoids. 

The  elder  Mageudie,  in  1836,  had  introduced,  in  an  interminable  list 
of  aliments,  a  preliminary  division  into  prot«id  Bubstauces  (now  caUed 
albamiuoids,  nitrogenous  and  quarternary  substanoes]  and  temiary 


The  proteids  are  capable  of  atone  sostaining  life.  Preponderating 
importance  should  be  attributed  to  this  class  of  aliments.  These  results 
of  Magendie  have  been  since  verified,  Pfluger,  of  Bonn,  has  given  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  them  within  a  year.  He  nourished,  worked, 
and  finally  fattened  a  dog  upon  meat  alone.  The  same  experiment 
showed  that  the  organism  can  form  fat  and  carbohydrates  at  the 
expense  of  nitrogenous  aliments,  and  can  transform  the  one  class  of 
substances  into  the  other.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  are  therefore  not 
essential,  the  albuminoids  alone  being  indispeuBable.  Theoretically 
man  and  animals  may  sustain  life  exclusive  of  proteid  aliments,  but 
practically  this  is  not  possible  for  man  because  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  meat  (3  kilos  per  day)  which  he  ought  properly  to  use. 

Ordinary  alimentation  employs  a  mixture  of  these  three  kinds  of 
substances,  and  in  thid  mixture  the  albumen  contains  the  plastic  ele- 
ment actually  necessary  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  organism.  The  two 
other  kinds  carry  the  I'equired  energy.  In  such  mixed  diets  the  qnan- 
tity  of  albumen  ought  never  to  fall  below  a  certain  minimum.  The 
efforts  of  physiologists  in  the  last  few  years  have  tended  to  fix  with 
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prevision  this  minimum  ration  of  atbnmiuoids,  or,  as  it  may  be  said  in 
abbreviated  fashion,  to  determine  the  quautity  of  albumen  beloT  ■which 
the  organisjn  x>erishea.  Voit  has  indicated  as  the  limit  for  man  118 
grams  of  meat.  This  flgare,  however,  is  certainly  too  high,  and  may 
be  redoced  to  100,  to  90,  or  even  to  70.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  advantageons  ration  of  albnmen  should  be  considerably  above 
that  actually  salflcient. 

It  remains  to  mention  several  recent  researches.  The  most  impor- 
taot  of  these  by  far  are  those  which  H.  Obauveau  has  pablished  upon 
the  reciprocal  transformations  of  immediate  principles  in  the  organism, 
according  to  its  functional  conditions  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
activity.  We  shall  find  a  natural  opportunity  to  speak  of  this  at  salt- 
able  length  in  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  mascular  contraction 
and  movement;  in  other  words,  the  subject  of  mascular  energetica. 

KeforenoM:  A.  Chauvnau,  Becharohes  d'(<aetg£tiqne  biologiqae,  Aodemie  dea 
8aimicM,186&-1886-1891tol89e.  P.lAiilaiii^,£nug^tiqnemDsoiiIsire,1898.  I.Mnuk 
ate.  A- Ewald,  Traits deDUt^tiqa«;  Bartiii,  Brnxellee,  Paria,1897.  J.  P.  Montet 
U.  I>o;on,  Traits  de  PhyBiologie;  Paris,  Homoq,  1S99.  A.  Dutre,  coura  de  Sor- 
bonne,  188^1896.  Ch.  Bioli«t  at  L.  Lapicqoe,  DiotioimuTO  de  PhfiJolugie,  1896. 
LMubUng,  EnojclopMie  ohlmiqae,  t.  IX,  1897. 
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THE  ECONOHTO  STATUS  OF  INSECTS  AS  A  CLASS.' 


By  L.  O.  HOWAED. 


The  popular  conceptjon  of  msects  in  geoeral  is  andonbtedly  that  tbey 
are  fnjnrioaB.  Many  writerB,  it  is  true,  have  poiated  oat  the  benetitu 
derived  from  iuBects,  bat  we  think  of  their  damage  to  crops  aud  of 
their  aonoyauGe  to  mbQ  aud  animalB,  and  this  aBpeet  of  the  aabject  ie 
at  once  apt  to  preponderate  in  oar  miads.  It  ia  more  than  eighty  years 
since  Kirby  and  Spence  contrasted  the  injuries  cansed  by  insects  with 
the  benefits  derived  from  tbeui,  and  it  has  not  beeu  comprehensively 
done  since.  In  the  meantitDe,  whole  gronps  of  important  injaries  have 
been  developed  aud  whole  classes  of  beneficial  work  have  been  discov- 
ered. Moreover,  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  has  not  taken  this 
direction.  The  biologic,  taxonomic  and  phylogeuetic,  and  other  aspects 
of  large  groups  of  forms  of  life  have  been  considered  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  ecouomic  aspect,  aud  even  where  this  side  has  attracted  attention 
investigators  have  confined  themselves  to  specific  problems  and  have 
not  generalized.  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  once  more  to  con- 
trast the  it^nrions  insects  with  the  beneficial  ones  in  an  effort  to  gain 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  statns  of  the  group  in  its  relations  with  man. 

In  a  broad  way,  we  may  consider  the  subject  under  the  following 
heads: 

Insects  are  injttrioas: 

1.  As  destroyers  of  crops  and  other  valuable  plant  life. 

2.  As  destroyers  of  stored  foods,  dwellings,  clothes,  books,  etc 

3.  As  injuring  live  stock  aud  other  useful  animals. 
i.  As  annoyiug  man. 

6.  As  earners  of  disease. 
Insects  are  beneficial: 

1.  As  destroyers  of  injurious  insects. 

2.  As  destroyers  of  noxious  plants. 

3.  As  pollenizers  of  plants. 
i.  As  scavengers. 

5.  As  makers  of  soil. 

6.  As  food  (both  for  man  and  ftir  poultry,  song  birds,  and  fond  fishes) 
aud  as  clothing,  and  as  ased  in  the  arts. 

'  AddnH  of  the  retiring  prmident  of  the  Biological  Soaiety  of  Washington,  deUr- 
end  January  18,1899.    Printed  in  Soieuoe,  Vol.  IX,  Nu.  216,  t'ebroary  17,1899. 
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DE8TBOYBSS  OF  CHOPS  AND   OTHER  USEFUL   PLANTS. 

lu  the  preseut  balance  of  uatare  oue  of  the  chief  fuuctions  of  insect 
life  is  to  keep  down  superabundant  vegetation.  Almost  every  kind  of 
plant  has  its  insect  enemies,  and  lias  bad  such  enemies  for  many  tlion- 
sands  of  years.  So  soon  as  man  began  to  make  an  effoit  to  upset 
nature's  balance  by  cultivating  certain  plants  at  the  expense  of  others 
he  encountered  nature's  opposition  by  means  of  the  increase  of  insect 
enemies  of  the  paxticnlar  plant  cultivated,  and  almost  as  early  SB  there 
is  any  record  of  agricnltore  in  literature  tbere  is  al^  mention  of  the 
deatmctiou  to  crops  caused  by  insects.  Witness  the  writings  of  the 
prophet  Joel,  who  might  almost  be  termed  an  agricultural  pessimist. 

At  the  present  time  almost  every  cultivated  crop  has  not  only  its 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  individual  insect  enemies,  but  it  is  affected 
by  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  species.  A  mere  tabulation  of  the 
insect  enemies  of  the  apple  already  recognized  in  this  coontry  shows 
281  species,  of  clover  82  species,  and  of  so  new  a  crop  as  the  sngar 
beet  70  species.  The  insects  of  the  vine,  of  the  orange,  of  the  wheat 
crop,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  of  our  prominent  staples,  show  eqnally  start- 
ling figures. 

The  actual  damage  which  is  done  by  insects  in  this  way  is  difficult 
to  express.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  writers  on  economic 
entomology  to  express  it  in  money  values.  For  example,  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  late  Professor  Eiley  that  the  average  annual  damage  to 
cultivated  crops  by  injurious  insects  In  the  United  States  amouuted  to 
$300,000,000.  The  loss  from  the  ravages  of  oue  species  alone,  the 
chinch  bug,  during  one  year  was  estimated  at  $60,000,000.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  combined  losses  of  individual  growers  might  reach  such 
enormous  sums  as  these,  there  is  an  element  in  the  total  loss  which  we 
must  not  fail  to  take  into  consideration,  and  that  is  the  enchanced  value 
of  the  portion  of  the  crop  which  remains.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual a  man  may  lose,  for  example,  half  of  bis  crop  through  the  work 
of  the  chinch  bug,  and  yet,  through  widespread  damage  by  this  insect, 
the  money  value  of  the  ])ortion  harvested  may  reach  an  amount  almost 
as  great  as  would  have  been  gained  through  the  low  prices  of  a  suc- 
cessful year  of  no  insect  damage.  As  this  applies  to  an  individual,  it 
applies  much  more  strongly  to  a  State  or  to  the  country  at  large,  so  that 
even  in  the  year  when  the  grain  crop  of  the  country  was  said  to  have 
been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
total  price  gained  for  the  crop  was  as  great  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  These  estimates  of  damage,  therefore,  would  much  better  be 
expressed  in  twins  of  bushels,  or  some  other  measure,  than  in  money 
value. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  our  subject,  the  damage  done  by  iujnrions  insects 
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to  agricaltare,  that  has  given  rise  to  tlie  couipsuratively  uev  branch  of 
applied  science  which  we  now  know  as  economic  entomology,  and 
which,  althoagh  originating  in  Europe,  lias  been  encoaraged  to  snch 
an  extent  in  oar  own  conntry,  owing  partly  to  our  greater  necessities 
and  partly  to  onr  practical  turn  of  mind,  that  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  at 
present  America  leads  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  direction. 

It  is  nndoabtedly  true  that  this  enormons  injury  to  crops  is  the  chief 
item  in  a  general  consideration  of  the  injuries  brought  about  by  insects. 

AS  BESTB0YEB8  OF  POODS,  DWSLLINaS,  CLOTHES,  BOOKS,  ETC. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  any  product  of  man's  ingennlty, 
hu-dly  one  of  the  thousands  of  nseful  materials  upon  which  depend 
his  comfort  aud  happiness,  which  is  not  damaged,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  insects.  The  timbers  of  which  his  dwellings  are  bnilt,  nearly 
ail  of  his  household  utensils,  his  garments,  practically  everything 
which  be  uses  as  food,  many  of  the  liquids  used  as  drink,  his  books^ 
the  ornaments  with  which  he  surrounds  himself,  the  medicines  which 
be  takes  when  sick,  the  very  tobacco  with  which  he  solaces  himself — 
all  are  destroyed  or  injuriously  affected  by  insects.  There  is,  perhaps, 
one  group  of  exceptions,  and  that  is  those  articles  which  are  composed 
wholly  of  metal,  and  yet  even  here  iusects  may  occasionally  play  an 
iqjurions  part,  since  instances  are  on  record  of  the  destruction  of  lead 
pipes  by  insect  larvse,  and  the  perforation  of  the  metal  linings  of  water 
tanks  by  small  beetles. 

Such  injuries  to  human  products  are  more  frequent  and  serious  in 
tropical  regions  than  in  temperate  zones,  but  even  here  insects  of  this 
nature  caase  very  serious  inconvenience  and  great  annual  loss.  It  will 
answer  our  purpose,  perhaps,  to  list  some  of  the  varying  substances 
which  are  damaged  in  this  way,  to  get  an  idea  of  their  almost  univer- 
sal character:  Ham,  cheese,  salted  fish,  butter,  lard,  dried  mushrooms, 
rye  bread,  sweetmeats  and  preserves,  powdered  coffee,  almonds  and 
other  nuts,  raisins,  breakfast  foods,  chocolate,  ginger,  rhubarb,  black 
pepper,  vinegar,  sugar,  wines,  canned  soups,  tobacco,  snuff,  licorice, 
peppermint,  aromutic  cardamon,  aniseed,  aconite,  belladonna,  musk, 
opium,  ginseng,  camomile,  boneset,  bides,  shoes,  gloves  and  other 
leather  article^  furniture,  carpets,  drawings  and  paintings,  paint 
brushes,  gun  wads,  combs,  etc.,  made  of  boru;  bay,  oats,  straw,  willow 
baskets,  ax  handles,  ladders,  wheel  spokes  and  all  sorts  of  agricultural 
implements  with  wooden  haudlea,  barrels,  wine  casks,  corks  of  wine 
bottles,  sheets  of  cork,  natural  history  collections,  including  skeletons 
and  mummies,  and  even  Persian  insect  powder!  The  mention  of  this 
well-known  insecticide  reminds  one  of  the  latest  discovery,  which  is 
tiiat  certain  flies  in  California  breed  in  the  crude  |>etroIenm  pools  in 
the  vicinity  of  oil  wells,  a  fact  which  is  almost  pfu-adoxical  in  view  of 
the  extensive  use  of  petroleum  as  an  insecticide. 
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AS  INJUEIOUH  TO  LIVK  STOCK   AND   OTHER  USEFUL  AMIMA1,S. 

Every  species  of  animal  which  has  he^ioue  domeuticateil  aud  is  of 
value  to  man  possesses  its  insect  parasiies  and  enemies.  These  in 
many  cases  are  the  same  species  which  affect  man  and  which  we  will 
mention  in  the  next  section;  others  aie  specific  to  the  animals  or 
groups  of  animals  which  they  aft'ect.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  all  possess 
insect  enemies  which  are  not  only  very  deleterioas  to  their  health, 
bnt  fteqnently  cause  their  death  in  nnmbers. 

The  disgusting  hot  fly  of  the  horse,  whose  maggots  live  in  incredi- 
ble numbers  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this  noble  friend  of  the 
human  race;  the  hot  f  y  of  the  ox,  which  caoses  innumerable  sores  on 
the  backs  of  cattle  and  by  its  perforations  ruins  their  hides  for  com- 
mercial nse;  the  hot  fly  of  the  sheep,  which  inhabits  the  nasal  and 
orbits  sinuses  of  the  sheep  and  prodnces  insanity  and  death,  will 
instantly  be  recalled  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  stock  raising, 
while  hundreds  of  other  species,  some  iu  no  less  degree,  as  the  horn  fly, 
the  numerous  gadflies,  inclnding  the  tsetse  fly  of  AfVica,  the  screw- 
worm  fly  of  our  Southwest«m  country,  unit«  to  make  the  lives  of 
domestic  animals  a  burden  to  themselves  and  a  trial  and  a  loss  to  tbeir 
owners. 

An  interesting  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  by  a  prominent 
Western  agricultural  newspaper,  The  Farmers'  Review,  to  estimate 
approximately  the  pecuniary  loss  from  the  attacks  of  a  single  one  of 
these  insects — the  ox  bot  fly,  or  ox  warble — on  the  cattle  received  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago.  It  was  estimated  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  received  each  year  are  affected.  The  number  of  cattle 
received  at  the  yards  during  6  months  of  the  year  1889  was  1,335,026; 
the  average  value  of  the  hide  was  $3.90;  the  asual  deduction  for  hides 
damaged  by  the  ox  warble  was  one-third.  Estimating  at  less  than  one- 
third,  say  $1,  the  actual  loss  during  six  months  on  hides  alone  was 
$667,513.  When  to  this  was  added  the  loss  for  depreciation  in  value 
and  lessened  iinantity  of  beef,  the  loss  for  each  infested  animal  was 
put  at  $5,  a  very  low  estimate,  indicating  the  total  loss  from  the  ani- 
mals in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago  for  a  period  of  six  months 
of  $3,336,565. 

AS  AimOYlMG  MAN. 

There  are  very  few  regions  of  the  habitable  globe  where  man  is  not 
personally  subject  to  more  or  less  annoyance  by  insects.  In  this  part 
of  the  world  we  naturally  think  at  once  of  mosquitoes,  house  flies,  fleas, 
and  of  a  certain  other  species  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  name. 

A  susceptible  individual  some  years  ago  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Agricultnre  and  said  that  he  had  come  over  from  the  old  country  aud 
settled  in  yew  Jersey,  but  that  the  mosquitoes  bothered  him  bo  greatly 
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tbat  on  the  advice  of  friends  he  moved  to  northern  New  York.  H«re 
be  fonnd  that  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  }  ear  black  flies  made  life 
aiiendarable;  thereupon  he  packed  hiu  houBehold  eS'ects  and  moved  to 
North  Uarolina,  Here,  however,  in  the  snuimer  months  red  bags,  or 
jiggers,  bothered  him  to  sach  au  extent  that  be  feared  he  woald  go 
crazy,  and  in  this  desperate  condition  he  applied  to  this  office  to  learn 
whether  there  existed  in  the  United  States  a  locality  where  a  sensitive 
indivldnal  conid  find  peace  fiH)m  attacks  of  insects.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  told  that  in  the  Western  country  the  baffalo  gnat  was  greatly 
to  be  feared,  wbile  certain  other  biting  fliea  wonld  be  sure  to  keep  him 
in  a  constant  state  of  dermal  irritation;  tbat  fitrtber  soath  he  knew 
tbat  peaceful  nights  were  to  be  gained  in  the  summer  time  only  under 
the  protection  of  mosquito  bars.  He  bad  thought  of  the  newly  devel- 
oping country  of  Alaska,  but  had  recently  seen  an  account  in  tbe 
newspaper  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Alaskan  mosquitoes,  which  had  prao 
tically  destroyed  his  last  hope. 

Accustomed  as  most  of  us  are  to  the  mosquitoes  of  temperate  North 
America,  we  hardly  realize  the  impression  which  they  made  upon  the 
early  English  travelers.  A  story  told  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr,  Weld  in  his  travels  relates  fixim  General  Wasbingtou 
tbat  in  one  place  the  mosquitoes  were  so  powerftil  as  to  pierce  through 
his  boots,  has  always  excited  my  interest  and  curiosity,  and  I  recently 
took  the  trouble  to  consnlt  the  original  publication,  which  is  "Isaac 
Weld's  Travels  through  North  America,  1795-1797^"  London,  1799.  In 
speaking  of  Skenesborough,  in  northern  New  York,  Mr,  Weld  dilates 
upon  the  number  and  ferocity  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  makes  use  of  the 
following  words:  "General  Waslungton  told  me  tbat  he  never  was  so 
much  annoyed  by  mosquitoes  in  any  part  of  America  as  iu  Skeoesbor- 
ODgh,  for  that  they  used  to  bit»  through  the  thickest  boot."  Now, 
knowing  tbat  tbe  boots  of  those  days  were  very  thick  and  that  tbe 
mosquitoes  of  that  time  must  have  been  structurally  identical  wiOi 
those  of  to-day,  there  arises  instantiy  a  question  of  veracity  between 
Mr.  Weld  and  General  Washington ;  and  as  we  know  from  Dr.  Weems's 
veracious  history  that  General  Washington  was  so  constituted  tbat  be 
oould  not  tell  a  lie,  it  looks  very  much  as  tlioagh  Mr.  Weld,  like  many 
another  English  traveler  who  has  written  a  book  on  his  return  home, 
has  been  inclined  to  overstate  the  truth. 

In  these  days  of  comparative  personal  cleanliness  some  of  the  most 
disgusting  of  tbe  insect  annoyers  of  man  have  dropped  out  of  sight. 
The  lice,  which  in  former  days  were  common  in  all  classes  of  society, 
from  king  to  peasant,  are  now  comparatively  unknown.  The  itch  dis- 
ease, which  carried  off  many  a  famous  character  in  history,  is  equally 
rare.  That  it  still  persists,  however,  is  shown  by  an  occasional  case 
reported  in  medical  journals.  For  example,  Dr.  Robert  Kesnler,  of 
Indianapolis,  I'eported  in  lSd2  a  case  iu  his  own  practice  of  typical 
Korway  itcb  in  which  the  itch  mites  were  present  in  the  skin  of  the 
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patient  In  euomious  numbers.     A  rough  estimate  showed  7,000,000 
eggs  and  2,000,000  mites. 

Those  of  us  who  live  iu  a  reasouahly  civilized  way  are  conUued,  in 
our  uxperieuce  of  aniioyiug  insects,  largely  to  the  forms  mentioned  in 
our  opeuing  paragraph,  namely,  mosquitoes  aud  hou^e  flies  and  rarely 
fleas;  bat  a  glanee  through  the  medical  literature  reveals  the  existeuce 
of  more  or  leas  frequent  cases  of  such  a  nature  that  they  ate  little  less 
than  horrible.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  cases  of  so-called 
Myaels,  and  especially  those  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  the  screw 
worm  fly,  Compaomyia  macellaria. 

Kesideuts  of  temperate  regions  are  fortunate  as  compared  with  those 
of  tropical  regions  in  respect  to  the  personally  auiioyiug  insects.  Oar 
troubles  from  these  individually  insignificant  causes  are  intensified  to 
a  degree  iu  warmer  countries,  where  the  comfort  of  the  iudividnal 
absolutely  deiieuds  npou  the  adoption  of  measures,  always  difficnlt 
aud  frequently  impracticable,  to  exclude  insects  from  his  person  and 
from  his  food.  This  is  so  well  known  in  these  days  of  numerous  books 
of  travel  that  I  will  close  this  aspect  of  our  question  simply  with  a 
quotation  fi-piu  a  poet  of  the  Indies,  written  many  years  ago: 
"On  every  diali  the  booming  beetle  falU, 

The  cockroach  plays,  or  caterpillar  crairk; 

A  thaneaDd  ebapoa  of  variegated  hDM 

Parade  the  table  and  inspect  the  stews. 

To  living  walla  the  Hwarmiug  hnndreda  stick. 

Or  cotirt,  a  dainty  meal,  the  oily  wick ; 

Heaps  over  heaps  their  slimy  bodies  dreuoh. 

Ont  go  the  lamps  with  suffocating  st«nch. 

When  hideous  insects  every  plate  defile. 

The  laugh  how  empty,  and  how  forced  the  smile!" 

AS   OABBIBBS    OF    DISEASE. 

Manaon's  demoiistrated  transmission  of  the  fliaria  diseases  (A  tlie 
East  (elephantiasis,  chyluria,  and  lymph  scrotum)  by  insects;  the  dis- 
covery by  Salmon  aud  Smith  of  the  carriage  of  the  germ  of  Texas 
fever  by  the  well-known  Southern  cattle  tick ;  the  discovery  by  Bi-uce 
of  the  fact  that  the  Tsetse  fiy  of  Africa  is  so  destructive  to  animalSf 
not  by  its  bite  alone,  but  by  carrying  into  the  circulation  of  the  animal 
that  it  attacks  the  micro-organisms  of  disease^  the  demonstration  by 
Howe  and  others  of  the  previoasly  suspected  fact  that  the  purulent 
conjunctivitis  of  the  Egyptians  is  spread  by  the  house  fly:  the  partly 
proven  hypothesis  of  Mauson  and  Grassi  of  the  relation  existing 
between  mosquitoes  and  malaria;  the  circumstantially  proven  carrii^e 
of  the  germs  of  Asiatic  cholera  aud  typhoid  fever  by  tiies;  the  demon- 
stration claimed  by  Finlay  of  the  carriage  of  a  mild  type  of  yellow 
fever  by  mosquitoes;  the  suggestion  by  Hubbard  that  the  "pink  eye" 
of  the  South  is  spread  by  Hippelates;  the  well-recognized  fact  among 
the  Europeans  of  the  Fiji  Islands  that  without  a  veU  a  serious  native 
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eye  disease  will  spread  throngb  the  mediam  of  goats.  The  suggestion 
b;  Symond  of  the  ageacy  of  fleas  in  theapread  of  the  bubonic  plague; 
the  demonstratioQ  of  anthrax  bacilli  in  inaligDaut;  pustules  in  human 
beings,  caused  by  the  bite  of  Tabauus  and  Stomoxys — all  indicate  an 
important  and  very  ii^nrions  function  of  insects  practically  unsus- 
pected until  comparatively  recent  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  rapidly 
increasing  Qeld  of  investigations,  the  possibilities  of  which  can  not  be 
accurately  established  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  however,  not  a  field 
which  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  medical  bacteriologist;  the  ento- 
mologist should  have  a  share.  The  life  histories  and  habits  of  the 
insects  concerned  in  the  damage  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  since 
it  is  not  impossible  that  otherwise  the  medical  investigators  may  find 
tiiem selves  arriving  at  perhaps  unwarranted  conclusions.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  a  fact  probably  unknown  to  the  medical  men  who  may  be 
strongly  impressed  by  the  suggested  carriage  of  typhoid  germs  by  flies, 
that  the  house  fly  so  common  in  our  dining  rooms,  rarely  breeds  in 
and  seldom  visits  human  excrement,  while  those  other  kinds  of  flies, 
which  do  so  breed,  are  rarely  attracted  to  articles  of  food  used  by 
human  beings.  In  the  crowded  and  unnatural  conditions  of  army 
camps,  however,  and  especially  where  cavalry  regiments  are  stationed 
80  that  there  are  great  amounts  of  horse  manure,  the  house  fly  may 
breed  in  snch  eDormous  numbers  as  to  render  of  very  likely  occurrence 
ft  departure  tcom  the  normal  food  habits  of  the  adult. 

Enough  has  been  shown,  however,  to  emphasize  the  potentiality  of 
this  phase  of  insect  injury. 

Benefits, 

as  dbstboybb8  op  injurious  insects. 

The  economic  bearings  of  insect  enemies  of  insects  are  very  great, 
and  perhaps  this  is,  all  things  considered,  the  most  important  of  the 
beneficial  function  of  insects  as  a  class. 

In  the  eternal  warfare  of  organism  upon  organism,  in  the  perpetual 
strife  of  species,  one  preying  upon  another  and  that  upon  a  third,  the 
complications  of  relations  of  forms  which  determine  the  abundance  of 
one  species  and  the  scarcity  of  another  are  nowhere  more  marked  than 
among  the  insects.  In  fact,  to  the  student  of  insects  who  has  followed 
out  even  a  single  chain  of  these  interrelationships  the  thought  must 
ueeeasarily  come  that  upon  its  organic  environment,  aniT  especially 
upon  its  relations  with  its  living  neighbors  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
depend  the  chances  of  a  species  not  only  for  increase,  but  for  survival 
almost  to  no  lesser  degree  than  npon  its  inorganic  environment.  Tem- 
perature is  the  great  factor  which  controls  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  life,  and  temperature  is  at  the  back  of  all  these  apparent  living 
first  causes  which  control  the  abundance  of  a  species  in  a  given  region, 
provided  we  trace  them  for  enough.    Yet  these  living  caoses,  them- 
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Helves  affected  by  other  living  caaees  in  an  almost  endless  cbain,  some- 
times, to  all  appearauce,  dwarf  even  temperature  aa  a  controlling  factor. 

There  is  not  a  species  of  insect  that  has  not  its  natural  enemies  in 
the  gaise  of  other  insects;  there  is  not  one  of  these  other  insects  which 
has  not  its  own  insect  foes.  From  a  single  species  of  Bombycid  moth, 
the  brvsB  of  which  freqaently  damage  forests  in  Europe  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  there  have  been  reared  do  less  than  60  species  of  hymeu- 
opteroas  parasites.  From  a  single  caterpillar  of  Plusia  braasictB  have 
been  reared  2,528  IndividDals  of  a  little  hymenopteroua  parasite,  Copi- 
dosoma  truTicatelium,' 

Outbreaks  of  injurious  insects  are  frequently  stopped  a«  though  by 
magic  by  the  work  of  insect  enemies  of  the  species.  Hubbard  found, 
in  IB80,  that  a  minute  parasite,  Trichogramma  pretiosa,  alone  and 
unaided,  almost  annihilated  the  fifth  brood  of  the  cotton  worm  in 
Florida,  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  of  this  prolific  crop  enemy  being 
infested  by  the  parasite.  N^ot  longer  ago  than  189a,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  more  than  97  per  cent  of  the  caterpillars  of  one  of  our 
most  important  shade-tree  pests  were  destroyed  by  parasitic  insects, 
to  the  complete  relief  of  the  city  the  following  year.  The  Hessian  fly, 
that  destructive  enemy  to  wheat  crops  in  the  United  States,  is  practi- 
cally unconsidered  by  the  wheat  growers  of  certain  States,  for  the 
reason  that  whenever  its  numbers  begin  to  be  it^urionsly  great  its 
parasites  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  appreciable  damage. 

The  control  of  a  plant-feeding  insect  by  its  insect  enemies  is  an 
extremely  complicated  matter,  since,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
parasites  of  the  parasites  play  an  important  part.  The  undue  multi- 
plication of  a  vegetable  feeder  is  followed  by  the  undue  multiplication 
of  parasites,  and  their  increase  is  followed  by  the  increase  of  fayper- 
parasites.  Following  the  very  instance  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
shade-tree  caterpillar  just  mentioned,  the  writer  was  able  to  determine 
this  t>arasitic  chain  dnrlng  the  next  season  down  to  qaaternary  para- 
sitism. Beyond  this  point  true  internal  parasitism  probably  did  not 
exist,  but  even  these  quaternary  parasites  were  subject  to  bacterial  or 
fungus  disease  and  to  the  attacks  of  predatory  insects. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  a  leaf-feeding  species 
is,  therefore,  obscure,  since  it  is  hiud'ared  by  an  abundance  of  primary 
parasites,  favored  by  an  abundance  of  secondary  parasites  (since  these 
will  destroy  the  primary  parasites),  hindered  again  by  an  abundance 
of  tertiary  parasites,  and  favored  again  by  an  abundauce  of  quaternary 
parasites. 

The  subject  of  practical  handling  of  insect  enemies  of  insects  has 
come  into  great  prominence  during  the  past  ten  years.    The  sngges- 

'TbiiobBerration,  whiafa  for  some  yean  "held  fhe  teoocd,"a8  th«  flxpTeaaion  ie, 
was  made  by  Mr,  Pergande,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriciiltnre. 
Bacenlly,  howereT,  Prof.  A.  Oiard,  of  Paris,  has  mon  than  3,000  qtaoiflwna  of  tin 
Bune  parasite  roared  from  a  Plnsla  caterpiUoi. 
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tioii  bf  the  Rev.  Ur.  Betliaae,  of  Cauada,  many  years  ago,  of  the 
desirability  of  importing  the  Earopeao  parasite  of  the  wheat  midge 
into  America  was  probably  the  first  published  interoatiouBl  suggeatioii 
of  this  Datnre,  and,  although  some  subsequeut  correspondeuce  between 
English  and  American  entomologists  ensaed,  do  parasites  were  actually 
sent  over.  Later,  attempts  were  made  by  LeBaron  in  the  case  of  a 
parasite  of  the  oyst«r-shelI  bark  lonse  of  the  apple,  and  by  Professor 
Biley  in  the  ease  of  a  parasite  of  the  plum  curvulio,  to  traustwrt  pam- 
sites  from  oue  section  of  the  United  States  to  another,  both  attempts 
meeting  with  some  slight  success. 

In  1873  Planchon  and  Biley  introduced  an  American  predatory  mite, 
which  feeds  in  this  country  on  the  grape  vine  Phylloxera,  into  France, 
where  it  became  established,  bat  where  it  accomplished  no  appreciable 
results  ill  the  way  of  checking  the  spread  of  this  famous  vine  pest. 

la  1ST4  efforts  were  made  to  send  certain  parasites  of  plant  lice  from 
England  to  New  Zealand,  without  recorded  revolts  of  value. 

In  1880,  in  ao  article  upon  the  parasites  of  Americau  scale  insects, 
the  writer  showed  that  international  transportation  is  especially  easy 
and  especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  these  insects. 

In  1883  Dr.  Eiley  succeeded  in  importing  a  common  Saropeau  para- 
site of  the  imported  cabbage  worm  into  this  country,  where  it  estab- 
lished itself  and  has  since  proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
fauna. 

In  1891  the  same  distiaguished  entomologist  brought  aboat  the  impor- 
tatioD  of  one  of  the  European  parasites  of  the  Hessian  fly  through  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Fred.  Euock,  of  London.  This  parasite  maintained 
itself  in  this  country  certainly  as  late  as  1895,  bnt  has  accomplished  no 
appreciable  good,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  in  limiting  the  increase 
of  this  destntctive  enemy  to  wheat. 

All  previous  experiments  of  this  nature  were  dwarfed  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  astounding  success  of  the  importation  of  Noviua  (  Vetlalia) 
cardinalia,  a  ladybird  beetle,  from  Australia  into  Califoruis  in  1889. 
This  importation  was  made,  as  will  be  remembered,  by  Mr.  Albert 
Koebele,  au  attache  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricaltare,  whose  expenses,  however,  were 
paid  out  of  a  fund  apiiropriated  to  the  Department  of  State,  for  tbe 
parpose  of  securing  a  representation  from  this  coatitry  to  tbe  Mel- 
bouriie  Exposition,  A  California  man,  the  late  Mr.  Frank  McGoppin, 
happened  to  be  at  the  head  of  tbe  exposition  commission;  and,  while 
the  late  Dr.  C.  V.  Eiley  was  endeavoring  iu  Washington  to  indaee  the 
Department  of  State  to  set  aside  a  sum  from  the  exposition  fund  for 
the  expenses  of  Mr.  Koebele,  representatives  of  the  State  board  of 
horticultare  of  California  were  pressing  the  same  facts  opon  Mr.  Mc- 
Copptn,  the  bead  of  the  commission.  These  efforts  were  made  inde- 
pendently and  without  consultation,  hence  it  happened  that  after  Mr. 
Koebele  had  succeeded  ia  eeading  live  Yedalias  to  CalUbmia,  aod 
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after  these  insects,  by  tbeir  rapid  mnltiplicatioQ  and  voracioas  habits, 
had  absolutely  destroyed  the  cottouy  cuahiou  scale  in  the  orauge 
groves  of  the  State,  a  resnlt  which  practi<^ally  saved  millions  of  dollars 
toCalifomiaandwhicbattracted  the  attention  of  everyone  interested  in 
science  or  agricnltare,  a  most  unfortunate  uontroversy  eosned  between 
Dr.  Biley  and  the  Oalifomia  State  board  of  horticulture  as  to  the 
placing  of  the  credit  of  carrying  out  this  wonderfully  successful  experi- 
ment. This  controversy  embittered  the  last  days  of  both  Dr.  Biley 
and  Mr,  McGoppin,  and  was  the  canse  of  a  disturbauce  of  the  formerly 
pleasant  relations  between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
tnre  and  the  State  board  of  horticulture  of  California,  which  has  only 
recently  been  overcome. 

Following  this  saccessfiil  experiment,  the  same  insect,  Noviut  cardi- 
nalis,  was  sent  to  Sonth  Africa,  where  it  exterminated  the  white  or 
Anted  scale  in  that  colony.  The  next  year  it  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where 
it  exterminated  a  congeneric  scale  insect  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria. 

The  following  year  Mr,  Koebele,  still  an  agent  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  AgrictUture,  was  sent,  with  the  consent  of  the  Hon. 
Jeremiah  Bosk,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Hortlcnltnre,  to  Anstralia,  I^ew  Zealand,  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  other  valuable  beneficial  insects  for  importatioD 
into  Oalifornla.  Thonsands  of  such  insects,  compritsiag  a  namber  of 
different  species,  nearly  all,  however,  of  them  Coccinellids,  or  lady- 
birds, were  sent  over  and  established  in  California.  Several  of  these 
species  are  still  living  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  overwhelm- 
ing snccess  of  the  importation  of  N'oviu«  cardinalia  was  not  repeated, 
but  one  of  the  insects  brought  over  at  that  time,  namely,  Rhizobitu 
ventralig,  has  unquestionably  ridden  many  olive  groves  of  the  destmc- 
tive  black  scale,  and  is  to-day  present  in  many  other  orchards  in  such 
numbers  that  the  scale  practically  makes  no  headway. 

After  this  second  Oriental  trip  the  relations  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  California 
became  so  strained  that  the  California  agents  of  the  Department  were 
given  their  choice  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agricnlture  to  resign 
their  positions  or  be  transferred  to  Washington.  Mr.  Koebele  resigned 
and  was  soon  after  employed  by  the  then  newly  established  Hawaiian 
Bepnblic  for  the  purpose  of  traveling  in  differentconntries  and  collect- 
ing beneHcial  insects  to  be  introduced  into  Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  injurious  insects.  It  is  difficult  at  this  time  to  ascertain  the 
exact  results  of  the  more  recent  portion  of  this  work.  Mr.  Koebele's 
own  published  reports  have  dealt  less  with  results  than  with  the 
details  of  the  introduction  of  insects,  and  anonymous  newspaper 
reports  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  scientific  evidence.  Fortunately, 
however,  one  of  the  collectors  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Mr,  B.  E,  C.  Perkins,  was  in  Hawaii  during  1896  and 
made  a  report  on  Mr,  Koebele's  work  to  the  committee  appointed  by 
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the  ^yal  Society  and  the  British  AaaociatioD  for  investigatiog  the 
feaoa  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  was  published  in  Nature  for 
March  25, 1897.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  introduction  of 
Ooccinella  r^anda  from  Ceylon,  Australia,  and  Ohina  was  so  saccese- 
fdl  in  the  eztermiDatiou  of  plant  lice  upon  sugar  cane  and  other  crops 
as  to  obviate  all  necessity  for  spraying.  The  introdaotion  of  Crypto- 
Uemus  montrouzieri  from  Australia  resulted  in  the  entire  recovery  of 
the  coflto  plants  and  other  trees  which  were  on  the  point  of  being 
totally  destroyed  by  the  scale  insect  known  as  Pulvinaria  psidii.  Eight 
other  introdaced  species  had  at  the  date  of  writing  (November,  1896) 
been  entirely  nataraiized  and  were  reported  as  doing  good  work  against 
certain  scale  insects.  A  Ghatcis  fly,  Okakis  obscurata,  introduced  from 
China  and  Japan,  multiplied  enormously  at  the  expeuseof  an  injuriooB 
caterpillar  which  had  severely  attacked  banana  and  palm  trees.  Mr. 
Koebele,  when  visiting  Washington  daring  November,  1898,  mentioned 
ft  nnmber  of  other  importations  of  beneflclat  insects  into  Hawaii,  abont 
which  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak. 

A  very  recent  instance  of  an  international  importation  of  striking 
value  is  the  sending  of  Novina  cardinalia  from  this  country  to  Portugal, 
where  the  white  or  fluted  scale  has  been  checked  and  in  many  orchards 
exterminated  in  the  coarse  of  a  single  year.  This  importation  was 
made  by  the  writer  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Horticultore. 

Other  experiments  iu  this  line  are  ander  way.  A  parasite  of  certain 
wax  scales,  which  are  abundant  and  injurious  in  the  Sontb,  has  been 
imported  by  the  writer  from  Italy,  with  the  cooperation  of  Frofl 
Antonio  Berlese,  of  the  Boyal  Scuola  di  Agricoltora  di  Portici;  while 
on  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  from  Europe  insects  which  will  prey 
apon  the  gipsy  moth  which  has  been  so  great  a  plague  about  Boston; 
and  other  parasites  of  injurious  scale  insects  in  foreign  countries  are 
being  studied  with  the  purpose  of  eventually  obtaining  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States. 

AS  UESTKOTBRS  OF  NOXIOUS  PLANTS. 

Just  as  we  have  shown  how  important  is  the  role  played  by  inseets 
in  the  destruction  of  cultivated  and  useful  plants,  it  will  be  easy  to 
indicate  their  importance  as  destroyers  of  weeds  and  other  uoxioas 
plants.  We  need  only  mention  the  common  and  cosmopolitan  thisUe 
butterfly  (Pyrameis  cardm),  the  equally  common  milkweed  butterfly 
(Anosia  plexippus),  the  purslane  caterpillar  (Copidt^ox^fovm),  the  bur- 
dock beetle  {Oastroidea  lyyanea),  and  the  purslaue  sphinx  moth  {Dette- 
pkila  lineata)  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  experienced  entomologist 
many  other  species  which  do  similar  work.  They  are  here,  as  iu  the 
former  case,  perhaps  the  principal  agents  in  preventing  the  undue 
increase  of  any  one  species  of  plant,  bat  as  we  And  here  not  EUi  effort 
of  man  to  combat  nature,  aa  it  were,  by  increasing  the  growth  and 
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spread  of  one  species  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  bat  the  exact  oppo- 
site, so  here  also  to  a  degree  ve  find  nature  arrayed  against  nan, 
and  insects  thus  play  by  no  means  tbe  same  part  in  the  destruction  of 
weeds  that  t^ey  do  in  the  destraction  of  cultivated  crops.  KeTortbe- 
less,  they  have  an  important  fanction  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  benefit  which  tbe  agriculturist  derives  from  their  work  in 
this  way  is  very  groat.  As  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  tbe  century 
it  was  pointed  out  by  Sparrmau  that  a  region  in  Africa  which  bad 
been  choked  np  by  shrubs,  perennial  plants,  and  hard,  half-withered, 
and  unpalatable  grasses,  after  being  made  bare  by  a  visitation  of 
destructive  graeahoppers,  soon  appeared  in  a  far  more  beautiful  dress, 
clothed  with  new  herbs,  superb  lilies,  and  fi%sb  annual  grasses,  afford- 
ing delicious  herbage  for  the  wild  cattle  and  game. 

In  a  similar  way  Biley  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  tbe 
great  grasshopper  invasions  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  in 
the  years  1871  to  1876  there  were  wonderfdl  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  vegetation,  tbe  grasshopper  devastations  being  followed  by  a 
great  prevalence  of  plants  which  in  ordinary  seasons  were  scarcely 
noticed.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  plants  were  dangerous  weeds, 
but  others  were  most  valuable  as  forage  for  the  half-starved  live  stock. 
Moreover,  other  plants,  and  especially  short  or  recumbent  grasses,  took 
on  a  new  habit  and  grew  luxariautly;  one  species,  for  example,  Era- 
grostis  pocEoidei,  ordinarily  recumbent  and  scarcely  noted,  grew  in  pro- 
fusion to  a  height  of  3^  feet. 

An  important,  bat  not  generally  realized  benefit  which  is  derived 
&om  the  insects  may  be  mentioned  under  this  head,  though  not  strictly 
belonging  here.  Kirby  showed,  seventy-five  years  ago,  that  the  insecto 
that  attack  the  roots  of  grasses,  such  as  wirewonns,  white  grubs,  etc., 
in  ordinary  seasons  only  devour  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  room 
for  fresh  shoots  and  the  product  of  new  herbage,  in  this  manner  main- 
taining a  constant  succession  of  young  plants  and  causing  an  annual 
though  partial  renovation  of  our  meadows  and  pastures,  "  so  that,  when 
In  moderate  numbers,  these  insects  do  no  more  harm  to  the  grass  than 
would  tite  sharp-toothed  harrows  which  it  has  sometimes  been  obliged 
to  apply  to  hidebound  pastures,  and  tbe  beneficial  operation  of  which 
in  loosening  tbe  subsoil  these  insect  borers  closely  imitate." 

AB  FOIiLENIZEBS   OF   PLANTS, 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  cross  fertilization  is  one  of  tbe  vei? 
most  important  elements  in  tbe  progressive  development  and  continued 
health  of  the  great  m^ority  of  flowering  plants,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is 
with  some  almost  a  condition  of  existence.  Opposition  to  this  view,  at 
no  time  especially  strong  since  the  publication  of  Darwin's  great  worfc, 
has  become  feebler  and  more  feeble  until  at  the  present  it  is  not  worth 
consideriug. 

Comparative  experimentation  with  self-fertiliziug  and  oi»a8-&rtili£- 
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ing  plaots,  repeated  with  maoy  species  and  genera,  have  ahown  a 
saperior  growth  and  vitality  on  the  part  of  those  sabjected  to  cross  fer- 
tilization of  SQch  a  degree  aa  to  leave  not  a  aemhlnace  of  a  doubt,  while 
in  indiyidaal  cases  aetf-fertilization  has  bees  ttcientifically  Hhown  to 
even  result  in  a  deterioration  so  marked  that  it  has  been  compared  to 
poisoDiug. 

In  this  condiiioa  of  affairs  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  the  good 
offices  of  insects  in  this  direction  ai'e  of  incalcalable  importance,  since  it 
must  be  plain  that  of  the  natural  agencies  by  which  cross-fertilization 
of  plants  is  accomplished  insects  are  far  and  away  the  most  prominent. 
Every  investigation  which  has  been  undertaken  of  recent  years,  and 
activity  in  this  field  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bonnds,  has  shown  the 
most  marvelous  adaptations  between  the  structure  of  flowers  and  the 
structure  of  their  insect  visitants,  all  in  the  line  of  facilitating  or  really 
euforcing  the  collecting  and  carriage  of  poUeu  by  flower-visiting  insects 
fh>m  one  plant  to  another.  Au  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  species 
of  insects  engaged  in  this  work  would  include  the  forms  belonging  to 
whole  families  and  almost  orders,  and  if  we  could  imagine  the  race  of 
flower- visiting  insects  wiped  out  of  existence  the  disastrous  effect  upon 
plant  growth  would  be  beyond  estimate.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
that  insects  benefit  plants  in  this  way  to  such  au  extent  as  to  overcome 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  plant-destroying  8i>ecies,  but  if  it  were 
possible  to  compare  in  any  way  the  results  of  these  two  classes  of  work 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effect  would  be  surprising. 

We  must,  therefore,  without  going  further  into  detail,  place  this  pol- 
leuization  of  plants  as  one  of  the  very  most  important  beneficial  func- 
tions of  insects  in  their  relations  to  man. 

AS  SOATENQESS. 

Another  beneficial  function  of  insects,  the  importance  of  which  can . 
hardly  be  overestimated,  is  their  value  to  humanity  in  doing  away  with 
and  rendering  inuocuous  dead  matter  of  both  plant  and  animal  origin. 
This  subject  has  never  been  discussed  without  reference  to  the  famous 
statement  by  Linmeus  that  the  offspring  of  three  blowflies  would 
destroy  the  carcass  of  a  horse  as  quickly  as  would  a  lion;  and  while 
the  exact  statemeat  iu  its  details  is  open  to  doubt,  still  it  serves  to 
illustrate  in  a  striking  way  the  good  offices  of  insects,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  after  the  offspring  of  the  blowfly  have  finished  with 
the  horse's  carcass  this  would  be  left  in  a  much  less  ofl'eosive  condition 
than  a^r  the  departure  of  the  lion. 

There  are  inhabited  regions  in  which  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  dead 
bodies  of  animals  never  become  offensive,  but  by  natnral  mummifica- 
tion remain  simply  as  cumberers  of  the^rth.  In  such  regions  insects 
play  little  part.  Wherever,  however,  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to 
produce  a  natural  decay,  there  insects  occur  iu  swarms  and  hasten  the 
deatrnctioQ  of  the  decomposing  mass  iu  a  marked  degree.    Were  the 
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bodies  of  dead  auimalB  not  destroyed  by  insects  in  this  way,  and,  atill 
more,  were  the  destraction  of  dead  vegetation  not  baatened  as  it  is  by 
tbe  attacks  of  oountleas  insects,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  tbat  the 
earth  would  not  be  inhabitable;  its  snrface  would  be  covered  with  the 
iudestrnctible  lemaiiiB  of  what  was  onoe  bfe  in  some  form. 

Large  groups  of  insects,  comprising  many  thonsands  of  species,  take 
part  in  this  inestimable  work,  and  it  will  probably  be  unnecessary  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  realization  of  this  value  to  dwell  farther  upon 
the  subject. 

AS  MAKERS  OF   SOIL. 

It  is  a  fact  Qot  generally  realized  tbat  insects  must  take  an  important 
part  in  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  soil  which  are  constantly 
going  on.  Occurring  in  sucb  countless  millions,  as  they  do,  constantly 
penetrating  the  soil  in  all  directions,  freqaeotly  dragging  vegetatioD 
below  the  surface  and  bringing  the  subsoil  ap  to  the  surtiace,  chaDging 
the  character  of  the  soil  hnmns  by  passing  it  through  tiieir  bodies,  and 
fertilizing  the  earth  by  their  own  deatb  and  decay,  it  is  probable  tbat 
insects  are  responsible  for  even  more  soil  change  than  are  the  earth 
worms,  which  Darwin  has  placed  before  us  in  such  an  important  light. 

Insects  are  found  beneath  the  ground  in  incredible  numbers.  Some 
of  them  pass  their  whole  life  nudergrouDd,  feeding  open  roots  and  root- 
lets, upon  dead  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  npon  soil  humus,  and 
upon  other  insects.  Many  of  them  have  their  nests  nndergroand, 
although  they  get  their  food  elsewhere,  while  others  hide  their  eggs 
or  pupfB  underground. 

The  depth  to  which  they  penetrate  is  something  surprising;  the 
minate  insects  of  the  family  Poduridic  have  been  fonnd  swarming 
literally  by  the  million  at  a  depth  of  6  to  S  feet  in  a  stiff  clay  subsoil. 

AS  FOOD  AKD  CLOTHIHG  AND  AS  USED  IN  THE  ABTS. 

In  this  role  insects  play  an  important  part.  Insects  as  food  and 
their  products  as  clothing  are  well  known  to  all.  The  great  silk  indns- 
try  of  the  world  is  derived  wholly  from  insects  and  almost  entirely 
ftom  a  single  species — the  silkworm  of  commerce. 

As  food,  insects  have  formed  articles  of  diet  for  certain  savage  peoples 
since  the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  Hope,  in  IS^,  catalogued  46 
species  of  insects  used  as  food,  and  Wallace,  in  IS54,  showed  that 
insects  of  six  different  orders  were  used  as  food  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Amazon.  SemicivUized  peoples  to-day  use  certain  insects  as  food,  as 
witness  the  consumption  of  Oorixa  eggs  by  the  Mexicans,  and  a  book 
has  been  written  under  the  caption  Why  Not  Eat  lusectsl  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  many  possibilities  in  the  way  of  dietetics  are 
being  ignored  to-day.  M.  de  Fontvielle,  in  addressing  the  Soci^t^ 
d'Insectologie,  in  1883,  expressed  regret  that  the  attempts  made  to 
popularize  the  use  of  insects  as  food  have  made  so  little  progress,  fmd 
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said  that  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  remark  of  the  Bomaa  emperor 
Tho  said  that  the  body  of  an  enemy  Dever  tasted  bad,  and  that  the 
banquet  of  the  Hociety  wonld  always  lack  something  ao  long  as  there 
was  not  placed  before  them  at  least  some  grasshopper  farina  and  fried 
white  worms. 

A  single  insect,  the  honey  bee,  fnmishes  a  notable  article  of  food  and 
is  the  basis  of  a  great  and  world-wide  industry. 

As  food  fbr  poultry,  song  birds,  and  food-fish  insects  are  indirectly  of 
great  benefit  to  man.  !Not  only  do  they  provide  living  food  for  such 
animals,  bat  Gorixa  tnercenaria,  a  water  bug,  is  now  being  imported  by 
the  t«n  from  Uexieo  into  finglaud  as  food  for  birds,  poultry,  game,  and 
flsh.  One  ton  of  these  bags  has  been  compnted  by  Mr.  G-.  W,  Kirkaldy 
to  contain  250,000,000  of  insects.' 

Id  the  days  of  pnre  empiricism  in  medicine  insects  were  nsed  est«n- 
siviely,  and  we  have  only  to  mention  the  Spanish  fiy  to  show  that  they 
are  still  of  some  value. 

In  the  arts  shellac  and  Chinese  white  wax,  as  is  well  known,  are 
insect  products,  as  also  are  the  formerly  greatly  nsed  cochineal  dye  and 
Polish  berry  dye,  the  so-called  berry  in  this  case  being  an  insect  and 
not  a  berry. 

The  last-named  instances  are  all  derived  f¥om  scale  insects,  a  group 
of  astonishing  capacity  for  multiplication,  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  which  are  by  no  means  ezhansted,  as  I  took  pleasore  in  showing  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1897,  It  should  be  noted  here  also  that  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  manna  of  the  Bible,  upon  which  the  Ubildren  of 
Israel  subsisted  while  in  the  wilderness,  was  also  the  secretion  of  a  scale 
insect, 

BUWHABT  OP   THB   HABITS  OF  INSEOTB. 

After  this  general  account,  arranged  under  the  classes  of  damage  and 
classes  of  benefits  brought  about  by  insects,  it  will  be  well  to  attempt 
an  arrangement  of  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  in  order 
to  gain,  if  possible,  some  light  as  to  the  relative  proportion  ot  insects 
which  are  injurious  or  beneficial. 

It  wiU  be  manifestly  impossible  to  catalogae  the  species  or  the  genera 
Id  this  way,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  classification  ftom  families 
will  be  lacking  in  exactness,  since  some  of  the  families  are  very  large 
in  number  of  species  and  others  exceedingly  small;  but,  taking  the 
groups  as  a  whole,  no  better  and  speedier  means  suggests  itself  than 
to  summarize  the  habits  by  families. 

Another  difficulty,  however,  which  arises  in  such  a  classifioation  is 
the  fact  that  some  orders  are  in  a  mach  more  advanced  stage  of  classi- 
fication than  others,  and  the  force  which  is  given  to  a  fomiiy  as  a 
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taxoDomic  group  varies  with  the  views  of  the  latest  monographw, 
Nevertheleaa,  taking  only  the  older  and  generally  accepted  familieB 
and  analyziDf;  habits,  ve  find  the  situation  to  be  as  follows: 

Of  33  families  of  Hymenoptera  bat  2  are  strictly  plant-feeding;  the 
Oynipidie,  or  gall  flies,  are  In  the  main  injurious  to  plants,  bat  some 
forms  are  parasitic;  9  families  are  strictly  parasitic  upon  other  insects; 
15  are  predatory  upon  other  insects;  2;  comprising  the  bees,  have  no 
other  especial  value  in  their  relations  with  man  than  as  [lollenizers  of 
plants  or  protlncers  of  honey;  3,  comprising  the  nuts,  are  beneficial  as 
scavengers,  but  injurious  iu  their  other  relations.  It  mast  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  at  least  27  of  the  33  families  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  cross  fertilization  of  plants,  in  which  work  the  insects  of 
this  oi-der  perhaps  take  the  lead. 

In  the  Goleoptera,  or  beetles,  considering  82  families,  the  insects  of 
9  fomilies  on  the  whole  are  injnrions  and  of  23  families  on  the  whole 
are  beneficial  as  destroying  injnrious  insects;  10  families  are  beneficial 
as  scavengers  and  30  or  more,  mostly  small  groups  of  little  importance, 
contain  some  scavengers  and  many  neutral  forms  of  practically  no 
economic  importance,  althongh  certsiu  of  them  visit  flowers;  2  fomiliea 
contain  both  injurious  and  beneficial  forms,  as  well  as  many  that  are 
nentral. 

In  the  Siphonaptera,  or  fleas,  the  species  of  the  single  family  are  par- 
asitic upon  warm-blooded  animals. 

In  the  Diptera,  or  trne  flies,  if  we  classify  the  Camiliee  according  to 
babita  of  the  minority  of  the  species  in  each,  we  get,  approximately, 
iojuriousfamilieSflO;  predaceous  families,  11;  parasitic  family,  1 ;  scav- 
engers,  19,  In  point  of  numtwrs  of  individuals  in  this  order,  as  well 
as  in  the  Coleoptera,  no  doubt  the  injurious  will  exceed  the  predaceons, 
while  iu  the  Diptera  the  scavengers  will  probably  equal  all  of  the  oth- 
ers put  together. 

In  the  Lepidoptera  practically  all  of  the  sixty-odd  families  are  inju- 
riooB  through  the  damage  done  by  their  larvie  to  vegetation;  but  here 
again  it  must  be  remembered — and  the  same  comment  holds  for  many 
of  the  Biptera  which  we  have  just  considered — that  the  adult  insects 
are  among  the  most  active  and  frequent  visitors  of  flowers  and  have  a 
great  and  beneficial  effect  on  cross  fertilization. 

In  the  Trichoptera  the  insects  of  the  single  family  feed  upon  aquatic 
plants  and  have  no  economic  value  except  as  furnishing  food  for  food, 
fishes. 

The  insects  of  the  single  family  in  the  order  Mecoptera  ore  indiffer- 
ent ID  their  economic  relations,  though  probably  slightly  benefici^. 

In  the  Nenroptera  all  of  the  7  families  are  beneficial  through  their 
predaceons  habits,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sialidse,  which,  since  their 
larvie  are  aquatic,  may  be  termed  indifferent  or  neutral,  though  it  has 
both  a  beneficial  and  ii^uriuas  relatloii  to  luod-fishes. 
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In  the  Homoptera  we  have  9  families,  all  of  which  are  injurious,  except; 
that  here  aud  there  a  species  has  had  a  commercial  value,  like  the  lao 
and  dye  id  sects. 

In  the  Heteroptera  there  are  11  families  which  are  strictly  plaut 
feeders;  8  are  strictly  predaceous;  3  are  both  injurious  and  preda- 
ceons,  while  the  economic  value  of  13  is  more  or  less  doubtfnh  Most 
of  these  last  are  aquatic  and  have  some  value  as  fish  food. 

The  iDsects  of  the  single  family  of  the  order  Physaptera  are  injurious. 

lu  the  Orthoptera  we  have  1  family  of  strictly  predaceous  habits,  1 
which  has  a  mixed  food  and  is  partly  injarioas  and  partly  beueficial,  as 
its  species  becoroescaveugers;  thehabits  of  I  family  are  unknowu,  while 
in  the  i  remaining  families  the  species  are  all  injurious  as  destroyers  of 
vegetation. 

The  insects  of  the  single  family  of  the  order  Enp1e:soptera  are  prob- 
ably beneficial  as  predatory  forms  and  scavengers. 

The  single  family  of  the  order  Mallophaga  is  injurious,  containing 
parasites  of  bi^ds  and  mammals. 

In  the  Corrodeutia  the  habits  of  the  insects  of  the  single  family  are, 
OD  the  whole,  of  little  economic  importance,  though  the  species  are  to 
be  classified  in  the  main  as  scavengers. 

In  the  Isoptera  the  forms  belonging  to  the  two  families  are  injurious. 

Id  the  order  Plecoptera  the  species  of  the  single  family  are  practi- 
cally neutral  in  their  economic  relations,  althoagh  they  possess  some 
value  as  fish  food. 

All  of  the  insects  of  the  single  family  of  the  order  Odonata  may  be 
called  beoeficiaL  The  adnlts  are  predaeeous  upon  other  insects,  and 
are  thns  strictly  beneficial,  but  the  larvfe  may  in  a  sense  be  termed 
injurious,  since  they  are  aquatic  and  prey  upou  other  aquatic  insects 
which  themselves  may  be  food  for  fishes. 

The  insects  of  the  single  family  of  the  order  Ephemerida  are  of  tittle 
economic  value,  except  that  they  are  important  fish  food. 

Lastly,  the  insects  of  eight  of  the  families  of  Thysanura  are  beneficial 
as  scavengers  and  soil  makers,  while  some  of  the  species  of  one  family 
are  somewhat  harmful  from  the  damage  which  they  do  in  households. 

Tabulating  the  facts  thus  gained  we  have  the  following :  Injurious  as 
feeding  upon  cultivated  and  useful  plants,  the  insects  of  112  families; 
injurious  as  parasitic  upon  warmblooded  animals,  the  insects  of  1 
family;  beneficial  as  preying  npon  other  insects,  the  insects  of  70  fami- 
lies; beneficial  as  Bcaveogers,  the  insects  of  32  families;  beneficial  as 
poUcnizers  only,  the  insects  of  2  families ;  beneficial  as  forming  food  for 
food-fishes,  the  insects  of  3  families;  of  undetermined  ecouomio  impor- 
tance, the  insects  of  49  fomilies;  families  containing  both  injurious  and 
beneficial  forms,  22  families.  The  totals  are:  Beueficial,  the  insects 
of  113  families;  injurious,  the  insects  of  116  families;  both,  or  unde- 
termined, the  insects  of  71  fomilies. 
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OOMOLUBION. 

And  now  the  qaestion  is :  Are  we  any  nearer  the  answer  to  the  exact 
determination  of  the  economic  value  of  the  Class  tban  we  were  at  the 
atartt  We  have,  perhaps,  gained  by  this  sammary  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  economic  importance  of  insects,  and  possibly  it  may  appear  by  this 
contrasting  method  that  the  benefits  derived  from  them  entirely  offset 
their  injuries;  bat  we  can  not,  in  our  present  stage  of  enlightenment 
(and  I  say  it  with  all  reverence),  complacently  and  pioasly  adopt,  with 
the  good  old  rector  of  Barham,  the  view  that  insects,  with  all  the  lower 
animals,  were  created  for  man's  henefit,  God  permitting  occasional 
injaries,  to  use  Kirby's  words,  "  not  merely  with  pnnitive  views,  bat 
also  to  show  us  what  mighty  effects  He  cau  produce  by  instruments  so 
insignificant,  thus  calling  on  as  to  glorify  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness." 

Contrast  with  this  view  the  view  of  Professor  Bailey,  in  one  of  his 
charming  essays  in  the  volume  entitled  The  Survival  of  the  Unlike: 
"We  are  now  prepared  to  admit  that  this  whole  question  of  enemy  and 
friend  is  a  relative  one,  and  does  not  depend  upon  right  and  wrong, 
but  simply  upon  our  own  relationships  to  the  given  animals  and  plants. 
An  insect  which  eats  our  potatx>es  is  an  enemy  because  we  want  the 
potatoes,  too;  the  insect  has  as  much  right  to  the  potatoes  as  we  have. 
He  is  pressed  by  the  common  necessity  of  maiatainiug  himself,  and 
there  is  every  evidence  that  the  potato  was  made  as  much  for  the  insect 
as  for  human  kind.  Dame  Katnre  is  quite  as  much  Interested  in  the 
insect  as  in  man.  '  What  a  pretty  bag ! '  she  exclaims;  '  send  him  over 
to  Smith's  potato  patch.'  But  a  bug  which  eats  this  insect  is  benefl- 
flcial;  that  is,  he  is  beneficial  to  man,  not  to  the  insect.  Thus  every- 
thing  in  natare  is  a  benefit  to  something  and  an  injury  to  something; 
and  every  time  that  conditions  of  life  are  modified  the  relationships 
readjnst  themselves." 

In  these  words  Bailey,  with  his  accustomed  felicity,  has  expressed 
the  situation  admirably.  Man  is  bat  one  of  the  forms  of  life  struggling 
for  existence,  at  continual  warfare  with  sarroonding  forms;  but  by 
virtue  of  his  surpassing  intelligence — itself  as  gradually  evolved  as 
have  been  the  physical  characteristics  of  any  given  species — he  has 
overrun  the  earth,  has  accommodated  himself  to  the  most  unnatur^ 
environments;  he  has  dominated  all  other  species  in  nature;  he  has 
turned  to  bis  own  uses  and  encouraged  or  hastened  the  evolution  of 
species  useful  to  him  or  of  osefal  qualities  in  snoh  species;  he  has  wiped 
out  of  existence  certain  inimical  forms  and  is  gaining  the  control  of 
others.  He  is  the  dominant  type,  and  types  whose  existence  and  meth- 
ods of  life  are  opposed  to  his  interests  are  being  poshed  to  the  wall. 
It  is  the  cnlmination  of  a  history  which  has  many  times  repeated  itself 
in  past  ages.  The  struggle  of  other  forms  of  life  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  conditions  broaght  about  by  the  rapid  development 
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of  tbis  dominant  type  is  oueof  the  most  iDtereBtiog  fields  of  study  open 
to  the  hioIoglBt  to-day.  It  would  seem  as  if,  io  man's  efforts  to  maUe 
the  face  of  the  earth  his  own,  all  the  complicated  elements  of  life  vere 
arrayed  against  him,  and  the  great  and  aliimate  result  of  the  labor  of 
the  biologist  in  his  stady  of  the  relations  of  the  different  forms  of  life 
and  the  laws  which  govern  their  development  will  be  to  bring  aboat 
the  absolute  control  of  all  other  life  by  man.  Thas  it  is  not  only  the 
economic  worker  who  looks  for  immediate  resolts  of  a  practical  kind 
from  his  labor — the  acieotifio  agricaltarist,  the  horticultarist,  the  eco- 
nomio  zoologist,  the  medical  bacteriologist— who  should  command  the 
respect  of  even  the  practical-tninded  man,  bat  the  biologist  in  whatever 
field,  however  restricted  it  may  be,  whether  he  is  working  toward  the 
understanding  of  broad  principles  and  general  laws,  or  whether  in 
some  narrow  comer  of  research  he  is  aconmulating  material  which  will 
help  ultimately  to  lead  to  wider  anderstandings — all  are  working  help- 
ftilly  and  practically  toward  the  perfect  well-being  of  the  human  race. 
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EEOBNT  ADVANCES   m   SCIENCE,  AND  THEIR   BEARING 
ON  MEDICINE  AND  SUEGERV.' 


By  Prof.  R.  Viechow. 


Tbe  honor  of  being  invited  to  deliver  tlie  second  Hasley  lecture  bas 
deeply  moved  me.  How  beautiful  are  these  days  of  remembrance 
which  have  become  a  uational  custom  of  tbe  English  people  I  How 
touching  is  this  act  of  gratitude  when  the  celebration  is  held  at  tbe 
very  place  wherein  tbe  genins  of  the  man  whom  it  commemorates  was 
first  gaided  toward  its  scientific  development !  We  are  filled  not  alone 
with  admiration  for  tbe  hero,  bat  at  the  same  time  with  grateful  recsg- 
nition  of  the  institation  which  planted  the  seed  of  high  achievement 
in  the  soal  of  tbe  yontbful  student.  That  you,  gentlemen,  should  have 
entrusted  to  a  stranger  the  task  of  giving  these  feelings  expression 
seemed  to  me  an  act  of  such  kindly  sentiment,  implying  such  perfect 
confidence,  that  I  at  first  hesitated  Ut  accept  it.  How  am  I  to  find  in 
a  strange  tongue  words  which  shall  perfectly  express  my  feelingsl 
How  shall  I,  in  the  presence  of  a  circle  of  men  who  are  person^y 
unknown  to  me,  but  of  whom  many  knew  him  who  has  passed  away 
and  had  seen  him  at  work,  always  find  tbe  right  expression  for  that 
which  I  wish  to  say  as  well  as  a  member  of  that  circle  itself  conldl  I 
dare  not  believe  that  I  shall  throughout  succeed  in  this.  But  if,  in 
spite  of  all,  I  repress  my  scruples  it  is  because  I  know  bow  indulgently 
my  English  colleagues  will  judge  my  often  incomplet«  statements,  and 
bow  fully  they  are  inclined  to  pardon  deficiency  in  diction  if  they  fure 
eonvinced  of  tbe  good  iutentions  of  the  lecturer. 

PEOFESSOB  HUXLEY'S  WOEK. 

I  may  assume  that  such  a  task  would  not  have  been  allotted  to  me 
bad  not  those  who  imposed  it  known  bow  deeply  the  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  Huxley  is  rooted  within  me,  had  they  not  seen  bow  ftilly  I 
recognized  tbe  achievements  of  the  dead  master  from  bis  first  epoch- 

■The  BecoDd  Hnxle;  lectnie,  delivered  by  Prof.  E.  Yiroliow  at  the  opening  of  the 
winter  •waion  of  Charing  CrosB  Hospital  Medical  School,  on  October  3.  Bepiinted 
from  tbe  London  Times  in  Nature,  No.  151U,  VoL  58,  October  6, 1898. 
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making  pnblicaCioDB,  and  how  greatly  I  prized  the  personal  friendahip 
which  be  exteaded  toward  me.  In  truth,  the  lessons  that  I  received 
fixim  him  in  his  laboratory — a  very  modest  one  according  to  present 
oooditions — and  the  introduction  to  bia  work  whicb  I  owe  to  him  form  one 
of  the  pleasantest  and  most  lasting  recollections  of  my  visit  to  Ken- 
sington.. The  moBt  competent  witness  of  Huxley's  earliest  period  of 
development,  Professor  Foster,  presented  in  the  first  of  these  lectares' 
a  picture  of  the  rapidly  iucreaaiug  extension  of  the  biological  knowl- 
edge which  must  have  excited  not  only  our  admiration  but  also  the  emula- 
tion of  all  who  study  medicine.  Upon  me  the  duty  is  incumbent  of 
incorporating  with  this  presentmoDt  the  newer  strides  of  knowledge 
and  of  stating  their  influence  upon  the  art  of  healing.  So  great  a  task 
is  this  that  It  would  be  presumptuous  even  to  dare  to  attempt  its  accom- 
plisbment  iu  a  single  lecture.  I  have  decided,  therefore,  that  I  iuust 
confine  myself  to  merely  sketching  the  infiaeoce  of  biological  discov- 
eries upon  medicine.  In  this  way,  also,  will  the  example  of  Hnxley  be 
most  intelligible  to  us.  I  must  here  make  a  confession.  When  I  tried 
to  ascertain  how  much  time  would  be  required  to  deliver  my  lecture  as 
I  had  prepared  it,  I  found,  to  my  regret,  that  its  delivery  would  occupy 
nearly  double  the  time  assigned  to  me.  I  bad  therefore  to  reduce  it  to 
about  half  of  its  original  dimensions.  This  could  only  be  done  by  means 
of  very  heroic  cats,  seriously  damaging  in  more  than  one  place  my 
chain  of  ideas.  If,  therefore,  you  should  find,  gentlemen,  that  my 
transitions  bom  one  point  to  the  other  occasionally  are  of  a  somewhat 
sudden  and  violent  character,  I  trust  yon  will  bear  with  me  and  remem- 
ber that,  if  you  should  take  the  trouble  of  reading  my  address  after- 
ward, you  will  be  less  shocked  than  you  maybe  to-day  by  my  statements 
when  they  appear  in  print. 

THE  BEaiNHIHGS   OP  BIOLOGY. 

Huxley  bimself,  though  trained  in  the  practical  school  of  Obaring 
Gross  Hospital,  won  his  special  title  to  fome  in  the  domain  of  biology. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  that  time  even  the  name  of  biology  bad  not 
come  into  general  use.  It  was  only  recently  that  the  idea  of  life  itself 
obtained  its  ftill  significance.  Even  in  the  late  Middle  Ages  it  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  struggle  through  the  veil  of  dogmatism  into  the 
light.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to-day  for  the  second  time  to  credit  the 
English  nation  with  the  service  of  having  made  the  first  attempts  to 
define  the  nature  and  character  of  life.  It  was  Francis  Olisson  who, 
following  expressly  in  the  footsteps  of  Paracelsus,  investigated  the 
principium  viUe.  If  he  could  not  elucidate  the  nature  of  life,  he  at  least 
recognized  its  main  characteristic.  This  is  what  be  was  the  first  to 
describe  as  "irritability,"  the  property  on  which  the  energy  of  living 

'  This  lecture  by  Prof.  Mlnharf  FoBter  la  leprinted  in  the  SmithBonlan  Beport  iter 
1896,  pages  339-364. 
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matter  depends.  How  great  was  the  step  &om  Paracelsas  to  OUsbod 
and,  we  may  continue,  from  GUbbod  to  Haitter!  According  to  Para- 
celsns,  life  was  the  work  of  a  special  spiritus,  which  set  material  sab- 
stance  in  action,  like  a  machine;  for  Qlisaon,  mattei  itself  was  the 
principium  energeticum.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  confine  this  dictnm 
to  living  Babstances  only,  but  applied  it  to  substance  in  general,  to  all 
matter.  It  was  Hunter  who  first  annonnced  the  specific  nature  of  liv- 
ing matter  as  contrasted  with  nonliving,  and  he  was  led  to  place  a 
materia  vitce  diffusa  at  the  bead  of  hia  physiological  and  pathological 
Tiewa.  According  to  the  teaching  of  Hewson  and  Hunter,  the  blood 
supplied  the  plaatic  materials  of  physiology  as  well  as  tbe  plastio 
exudates  of  pathology.  Sach  was  the  basis  of  the  new  biological 
method,  if  one  can  apply  snob  an  expression  to  a  still  incomplete 
doctrine,  in  1842,  when  Huxley  was  beginning  liis  medical  studies  at 
Obaring  Oross  Hospital.  It  would  lead  too  far  afield  were  I  to  recount 
in  this  place  how  it  happened  that  I  myself,  like  Hnxley,  was  early 
weaned  from  the  pernicions  doctrines  of  humoral  pathology. 

THE   DETELOPHENT   OP  BIOLOGT. 

When  Huxley  himself  left  Charing  OroBS  Hospital,  in  1846,  he  had 
enjoyed  a  rich  measure  of  inBtroctioa  in  anatomy  and  physiology, 
Tbus  trained,  he  took  the  post  of  naval  surgeon,  and  by  the  time  that 
he  retnrned,  four  years  later,  he  had  become  a  perfect  zoologist  and  a 
keen-sighted  ethnologist.  How  this  was  possible  anyone  will  readily 
understand  who  knows  from  bis  own  experience  how  great  the  value 
of  personal  observation  is  for  the  development  of  independent  and 
unprejudiced  thought.  For  a  yonng  man  who,  besides  colleotiug  a 
rich  treasure  of  positive  knowledge,  has  practiced  dissection  and  the 
exercise  of  a  critical  judgment,  along  sea  voyage  and  a  peaceful  sojourn 
among  entirely  new  surroundings  afford  an  invaluable  opi>ortanity  for 
original  work  and  deep  reflection.  Freed  irom  tbe  formalism  of  the 
schools,  thrown  upon  the  use  of  hia  own  intellect,  compelled  to  test 
each  single  object  as  regards  properties  and  history,  he  soon  forgets 
the  dogmas  of  the  i»%Tailing  system  and  becomes  first  a  skeptic  and 
then  an  investigator.  This  change,  which  did  not  ful  to  affect  Hoxley, 
and  through  which  arose  that  Huxley  whom  we  commemorate  to-day, 
is  no  unknown  occurreuce  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history 
not  only  of  knowledge,  but  also  of  scholars.  We  need  only  to  point  to 
John  Hunter  and  Darwin  as  closely  allied  examples.  Tbe  path  on 
which  these  men  have  achieved  their  triumphs  is  that  which  biology  in 
general  has  trodden  with  ever-widening  strides  since  the  end  of  last 
century — it  is  the  path  of  genetic  investigation.  We  Germans  point 
with  pride  to  onr  countryman  who  opened  up  this  road  with  fhll  con- 
vietion  of  its  importance,  and  who  directed  toward  it  the  eyes  of  the 
vorld — our  poet-prince  Goethe.    What  he  ocoompUshed  in  particular 
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ftom  plauts  others  of  our  fellow-countrymen  aohteved  from  aninmls — 
Wolf,  Meckel,  and  our  whole  embryological  school.  As  Harvey,  Haller, 
and  HuDter  had  once  done,  bo  these  men  began  also  with  the  stndy  of 
the  "ovulam,"  but  this  very  soon  showed  that  the  egg  was  itself 
organized,  aud  that  from  it  arose  the  whole  series  of  organic  develop- 
ments. When  Huxley,  after  his  return,  came  to  publish  bis  funda- 
mental observations,  he  found  the  history  of  the  progressive  trana- 
fotmatious  of  the  contents  of  the  egg  already  verified,  for  it  was  by 
now  known  that  the  egg  was  a  cell,  and  that  from  it  fresh  cells  and 
from  them  organs  arose.  The  second  of  his  three  famous  papers — that 
on  the  relationship  between  man  and  the  animals  next  beneath  him — 
hmued  in  exemplary  fashion  the  parallelism  in  the  earliest  development 
of  all  animal  beings.  But  beyond  this  it  stepped  boldly  across  the 
border  line  which  traditiou  and  dogma  bad  drawn  between  man  and 
beast.  Huxley  had  no  hesitation  in  filling  the  gaps  which  Darwin  bad 
left  in  his  argument,  and  in  explaining  that "  in  respect  of  substance  and 
structure  man  and  the  tower  animals  are  one,"  Whatever  opinion  one 
may  bold  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  the  conviction  as  to  the  fnnda- 
mental  correspondence  of  human  organization  with  that  of  animals  is 
at  present  universally  accepted. 

OMNI8  OBLLITLi.  X  CELLtTLA. 

*  *  *  The  greatest  difiBculty  in  the  advance  of  biology  has  been 
tbe  natural  tendenf^  of  its  disciples  to  set  the  search  after  the  anity  of 
life  in  the  forefront  of  their  inquiries.  Hence  arose  the  doetrine  of 
vital  force,  an  assumption  now  discarded,  but  still  revealing  its  infla- 
ence  i^m  time  to  time  in  isolated  errors.  No  satisfactory  progress  coold 
be  made  till  the  idea  of  highly  organized  living  things  as  units  bad 
been  set  aside;  till  it  was  recognized  that  tbey  were  in  reality  organ- 
isms, each  constituent  part  of  which  had  its  special  life.  Ultimate 
analysis  of  higher  animals  and  plants  brings  as  alike  to  the  cell,  and 
it  is  these  single  parts,  the  cells,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
factors  of  existence.  The  discovery  of  the  development  of  complete 
beings  from  the  ova  of  animals  and  the  germ-cells  of  plants  has  bridged 
the  gap  between  isolated  living  cells  and  complete  organisms,  and  has 
enabled  the  study  of  the  former  to  be  employed  in  elucidating  the  life 
of  the  latter.  In  a  medical  school  where  the  teaching  is  almost  excla- 
sively  concerned  with  human  beings  this  sentence  should  be  writ 
large:  "The  organism  is  not  an  individual,  bnt  a  social  mechanism." 
Two  corollaries  must  also  be  stated — (I)  that  every  living  organ- 
ism, like  every  organ  and  tissue,  contains  cells;  (2)  that  the  cells  are 
composed  of  organic  chemical  substances,  which  are  not  themselves 
alive.  The  progress  of  troth  in  these  matters  was  much  retarded  by 
that  x>ortion  of  Schwann's  cell  theory,  which  sought  to  establish  the 
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extsteoce  of  free  cell  formation,  wbicb  really  implied  the  revival  of  the 
old  doctrine  of  Bpontaueona  generation.  This  belief  was  gradually 
driven  out  of  the  domaiD  of  zoology,  but  iu  conuectiou  with  the  forma- 
tion of  plastic  exudates  found  a  sanctuary  in  that  of  pathology.  Z 
myself  was  taught  the  discoutiuuity  of  pathological  growths — a  view 
which  would  logically  lead  back  to  the  origin  of  living  irom  nonliving 
matter.  But  enlightenment  in  this  matter  came  to  me.  At  the  end  of 
my  academical  career  I  was  acting  as  clinical  assistant  iu  the  eye 
department  of  the  Berlin  Hospital,  and  I  was  strack  by  the  fact  that 
keratitis  and  corneal  wounds  healed  without  the  appearance  of  plastic 
exudation,  and  I  was  thus  led  to  study  the  process  of  iuflsmmstioQ  in 
other  uouvascular  strnctures,  such  as  aiticalar  cartilages  and  the  intima 
of  the  larger  vessels.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  was  plastic  exudation 
found,  but  in  all  of  them  were  changes  iu  the  tissue  cells.  Turning 
next  to  vascular  organs,  and  in  particular  those  which  are  the  common 
Beats  of  exudation  processes,  I  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the 
presence  of  cells  in  inflammatory  exudates  was  not  the  result  of  exuda- 
tion, but  of  multiplication  of  preexisting  cells.  Extending  this  to  the 
growth  in  thickness  of  the  long  bones— which  was  ascribed  by  Duhamel 
to  organization  of  a  nutritious  juice  exuded  by  the  periosteal  vessels — 
I  was  thus  eventually  able  to  extend  the  biological  doctrine  of  omnia 
cellula  e  cetlula  to  pathological  processes  as  well;  every  new  formation 
presupposing  a  matrix  or  tissue  from  which  its  cells  arise  and  the 
stamp  of  which  they  bear, 

HBEBDITT. 

Herein  also  lies  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  heredity.  The  humoral 
theory  attributed  this  to  the  blood,  and  based  the  most  fantastic  ideas 
apon  this  hypothesis.  We  know  now  that  the  cells  are  the  factors  of 
the  inherited  properties,  the  sources  of  the  germs  of  new  tissues  and 
the  motive  power  of  vital  action.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  all  the  problems  of  heredity  have  thus  been  solved.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  general  explanation  of  theromorphism,  or  the  appearance 
of  variations  recalling  the  lower  animals,  is  still  to  be  found.  Each 
case  must  be  studied  on  its  merits,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  discover 
whether  itarose  by  atavism  or  by  hereditary  transmission  of  an  acquired 
condition.  As  to  the  occurrence  of  the  liitter  mode  of  origin,  I  can 
express  myself  positively.  Equally  difficult  is  the  question  of  heredi- 
tary diseases;  this  is  now  generally  assumed  to  depend  on  the  trans- 
mission of  a  predisposition  which  is  present,  though  not  recognizable, 
in  the  earliest  cells,  being  derived  from  the  paternal  or  maternal  tissues. 
Bat  the  most  elaborately  constructed  doctrines  as  to  the  hereditariness 
of  a  given  disorder  may  break  down  before  the  discovery  of  an  actnal 
causa  viva.    A  notable  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  leprosy. 
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the  transmission  of  which  by  inberitaDce  was  at  one  time  so  firmly 
believed  in  that  thirty  years  ago  a  law  was  nearly  passed  in  Norway 
forbidding  the  marriage  of  membera  of  leprons  families.  I  myself 
however,  fonnd  thata  certain  number  of  caaesat  any  rate  did  not  arise 
in  this  way,  and  my  resnlts  were  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
leprons  bacillns  by  Armauer  Hansen,  In.  a  moment  the  hweditary 
theory  of  the  disease  was  overthrown  and  the  old  view  of  its  acquire- 
ment by  contagion  restored.  Precisely  the  same  happened  a  few 
decades  earlier  with  regard  to  favns  and  scabies.  Another  instrnctive 
condition  is  that  known  as  Heterotopia,  in  which  fragments  of  tissaea 
or  organs  are  found  dwelling  in  a  situation  other  than  that  which  ia 
normal  to  them.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  certain  glands, 
SQch  as  the  thyroid  and  suprarenal,  bnt  is  also  known  with  cartilage, 
t«eth,  and  the  various  constituents  of  dermoids.  It  no  doubt  occurs 
by  process  of  transplantation,  the  misplaced  tissnes  developing  no  new 
properties,  bat  merely  preserving  their  normal  powers  of  growth. 
The  attempt  to  generalize  from  this  fact  and  to  attribute  alt  tumor 
formation  to  thia  canse  carries  the  idea  beyond  its  proper  scientifie 
limits. 

PABA8TTISH  AND  INFEOTTON. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  parasitism,  the  progress  of  scientific 
observation  was  retarded  for  centuries  by  the  prevalence  of  the  assump- 
tion made  by  Paracelsus  that  disease  in  general  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
parasite.  Pushed  to  ite  logical  conclusion,  this  view  would  imply  that 
each  independent  living  part  of  the  organism  would  act  as  a  parasite 
relatively  to  the  others.  The  tme  conception  of  a  parasite  implies  its 
harmfulncNS  to  its  host.  The  larger  animal  parasites  have  been  longest 
known,  bnt  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  their  life  history  has  been 
completely  ascertained  and  the  nature  of  their  cysts  explained,  while 
an  alternation  of  generations  has  been  discovered  in  those  which  are 
apparently  sexless.  Very  mnch  more  recent  is  the  detection  of  the 
parasitic  protozoa,  by  which  the  occurrence  of  the  tropical  fevers  may 
be  explained.  As  yet  we  have  not  complete  knowledge  as  to  their  life 
history,  but  we  hold  the  end  of  the  chain  by  which  this  knowledge  can 
be  attained.  The  6Ute  of  the  infectious  diseases  are,  however,  the  work 
of  the  minntest  kind  of  parasitic  plants,  bacteria,  the  scientific  study 
of  which  may  be  said  to  date  from  Pasteur's  immortal  researches  ai)on 
putrefaction  and  fermentation.  The  observation  of  microbes  under 
exact  experimental  conditions,  and  the  chemical  investigation  of  their 
products  opened  up  the  modem  field  of  bacteriology,  a  science  among 
the  early  triumphs  of  which  were  the  discoveries  of  the  bacilli  of  taber- 
cle  and  Asiatic  cholera  by  Bobert  Koch.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject three  important  landmarks  require  comment.  One  is  the  necessity 
for  distinguishing  between  the  cBose  and  the  essential  nature  of  infeo- 
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tioas  diseases,  tbe  latter  of  which  is  determined  by  the  reaction  of  the 
tissues  and  organs  to  microbes.  Secondly,  there  is  the  relation  between 
the  smaller  parasites  and  the  diseases  determined  by  them.  This  may 
be  sammed  np  in  the  general  word  (introdaced  by  Professor  Virchow 
himself)  "infection."  But  to  assume  that  all  infections  result  from  the 
action  of  bacteria  is  to  go  beyond  the  domain  of  present  knowledge, 
and  probably  to  retard  further  progress.  The  third  point  is  the  ques- 
tion ae  to  the  mode  of  action  of  infection.  It  is  only  the  larger  parasites 
whose  maiD  etTect  is  the  devouring  of  parts  of  their  hosts;  the  smaller 
act  mainly  by  the  secretion  of  virulent  poisons.  The  recognition  of  ttiis 
latter  tact  has  led  to  the  brilliant  work  of  Lister  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  introdnetiou  of  serum  therapeutics  on  the  other. 

ANTISEPTIC  SUSOEBY. 

It  woald  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  were  I  to  sketch  in  London 
tiie  beneficial  effects  which  the  application  of  methods  of  cleanliness 
has  exercised  npou  surgical  practice.  In  the  city  wherein  the  man  still 
lives  and  works  who,  by  devising  this  treatment  has  introduced  the 
greatest  and  most  tteneficent  reform  that  the  practical  branches  of 
medical  science  have  ever  known,  everyone  is  aware  that  Lord  Lister, 
on  the  strength  of  his  original  reasoning,  arrived  at  practical  results 
which  the  new  theory  of  fermentative  and  septic  processes  folly  con- 
firmed. Before  anyone  had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  by  exact 
methods  the  microbtes  which  are  active  in  different  diseases,  Lister  has 
learned,  in  a  truly  prophetic  revelation,  the  means  by  which  protection 
against  tbe  actiou  of  putre^tive  organism  can  be  attained.  The  open- 
ing up  of  further  regions  of  clinical  medicine  to  the  knife  of  the  surgeon 
and  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  basis  of  therapeutics  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. Ijord  Lister,  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  greet  as  an  old 
friend,  is  abready  and  always  will  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  tbe  human  race.  May  be  loug  be  spared  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  which  he  called  into  existence. 

ABTIPKilAL  IMMUNISATION. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  word  coucertiing  the  other  great  problem, 
tbe  solution  of  which  the  whole  world  is  awaiting  with  anxious  impa- 
tience. I  refer  to  tbe  problem  of  immunity  and  its  practical  corollary, 
artificial  immunisation.  It  has  already  happened  once  that  an  English- 
man has  succeeded  in  applying  this  to  the  definite  destruction  of  at  least 
one  of  the  most  deadly  infectious  diseases.  Jenner's  noble  discovery 
has  stood  its  trial  as  snccessfuUy,  except  in  popular  fancy,  as  he  hoped. 
Yaccine  is  in  all  hands;  vaccination  is,  with  tbe  aid  of  governments, 
spreading  coutinnally.  I'asteDT  also  labored  with  determination ;  others 
have  followed  him,  and  tbe  new  doctrine  of  autitoxioes  is  uonCiuaaUy 
SM  98 37 
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acquiring  more  adherents.  But  it  has  not  yet  emerged  A'om  the  conflict 
of  opinions,  and  still  less  is  the  secret  of  immnnity  itself  revealed.  We 
mast  become  well  accustomed  to  the  thought  that  only  the  nextcentnry 
can  bring  light  and  certainty  on  this  point.  (Professor  Yirchow,  having 
referred  with  pride  to  the  inflaence  of  cellnlar  pathology  in  modem 
treatment,  entailing,  as  it  does,  the  principle  of  destroying  the  focns  of 
disease  by  early  operation,  concluded  his  lecture  in  these  words :  May 
the  Medical  School  of  Charing  Gross  Hospital  coutiune  upon  the  newly 
opened  path  with  zeal  and  good  fortune.  But  may  its  stadents  at  the 
same  time  never  forget  that  neither  the  physician  nor  the  naturalist 
dares  to  dispense  with  a  cool  bead  and  a  calm  spirit,  with  praotacai 
observation  and  critical  judgment.] 
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By  F.  E. 


The  preparation  of  a  hisbiry  of  Babylonian  cnltnre  is  snrronnded  with 
ao  many  diEQculties  tliat  only  those  but  slightly  acqaainted  with  ita 
aspects  n'oald  dare  to  undertake  the  task.  In  fact,  tlie  moat  necessary 
preliminary  studies  bave  been  begun  only  within  the  last  few  years. 
Historical  works  on  the  subject  show  a  disregard  or  ignorance  of  the 
elements  of  the  history  of  culture,  while  the  preliminary  works  which 
bave  appeared  lack  more  or  leas  the  bond  of  interrelationship.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  an  unimportant  work  to  give  for  a  part  of  the  history  of 
culture  an  outline,  or  skeleton,  aboat  which  the  scattered  and  discon- 
nected studies,  thus  for  attempted,  may  rally,  and  thus  make  it  pos- 
sible to  proceed  more  methodically  in  the  consideration  of  individual 
qneslioiis. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  decided  to  condense  several  lectures  written 
some  years  ago  into  the  present  publication,  which  neither  claims 
completeness  nor  to  pronounce  the  final  word.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hope  that  sharp  criticism  will  be  aroosed  by  this  sketch,  through  which 
the  common  aim  or  object  may  be  advanced.  As  this  is  really  a  sketeh 
of  the  subject  I  have  refrained  from  citing  and  collating  authorities 
which  are  to  fiud  their  place  in  monographs  to  follow;  and  this  also 
explains  why  I  have  taken  up  society  as  a  unit,  and  scarcely  more  than 
indicated  its  development.  The  work  is  baaed  mainly  upon  tbe  condi- 
tions of  Babylon  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  gQing  still  farther  backward,  tbe  task  is  to  unravel  the  close- 
meshed  fabric  of  Babylonian  culture  and  to  study  the  history  of  its 
development  along  the  individual  strands. 

In  the  activity  of  thousands  of  years  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
have  built  up  from  alluvial  drift  the  territory  between  their  arms.  Sand 
and  stones,  stripped  by  tbe  melting  snow  from  the  Armenian  Moun- 
tain peaks,  have  formed  deposits  which  pushed  tbe  Persian  Gulf  ever 
farther  back  toward  the  south  and  east.  Thus  we  have  in  the  south 
a  province  with  no  mouutaiuous  formations,  bat  only  plains  and  bills 
of  sand,  with  but  few  stones.    The  plain  ia  traversed  by  the  two  rivers 
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named,  which  differ  in  relatiTe  level  at  tiro  points;  at  one  place  the 
water  of  the  Eaphrates  flows  over  and  feeds  the  Tigris,  while  100  miles 
soDtbward  an  equalization  occnrs  by  the  rednx  of  the  Tigris  Into  the 
Enphrates. 

If  we  consider  the  climate  of  the  country,  we  find  in  the  sonth,  in  the 
whole  of  Babylonia,  the  characteristics  of  the  hot  desert  climate  modi- 
fled  only  by  the  molstore  from  the  rivers.  The  desert  extends  ap  along 
the  Euphrates  and  spreads  far  away  beyond  it  over  to  Mesopotamia. 
Nevertheless  we  most  form  no  false  picture  of  the  Mesopotamian  des- 
ert. After  heavy  rains  it  is  overgrown  by  vegetation  with  wonderfol 
rapidity;  and  the  traveler  from  the  Occident  is  often  amazed  when, 
after  the  rain,  the  entire  desert  appears  yellow  with  crocus  plants  or 
bine  with  other  growths.  At  sach  times  the  Arabian  nomads  cross  the 
Euphrates  to  pasture  their  cattle,  and  thus  thousands  of  years  ago 
strife  arose  between  the  residents  and  the  invaders,  which  continued 
yet  further  during  the  historical  development. 

So  ioT  as  historical  notices  accessible  up  to  this  time  extend,  there 
still  remains  the  sole  probability  that  in  the  south  of  the  country  trav- 
ersed by  the  two  streams,  northward,  eastward,  and  westward  ftom  the 
Persian  Gulf,  originally  dwelt  people  of  a  race  who  used  an  agglntina- 
tive  language,  were  characterized  by  a  compact  bodily  frame,  aud  were 
of  a  Mongoloid  type.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  deeply  into  several  much 
too  radical  theories  concerning  the  Sumerians  and  their  racial  affinities ; 
I  would  merely  iike  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  have  already  in  my 
book,  Hittite  Inscriptions,  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  so-called  Hittites,  non-Aryan  proto-Armeuiaus,  and 
Sumerians,  and  that  the  ancient  population  of  Elam  might  easily  be 
included  with  these.  But  even  in  the  earliest  times  Semites  appear  to 
the  north  of  the  district  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  in  the 
historical  development  between  2000  and  600  B.  0.,  two  invasions  and 
settiements  of  Semitic  nomads  can  be  recorded,  in  which  connection  the 
theory  advanced  by  Wiuckler  concerning  the  Aramicans  and  the  Chal- 
deans is  especially  to  be  noticed,  it  ia  very  natural  to  assume  also  for 
these  most  ancient  Semites  a  nomadic  period,  which  had  already  ended 
wheit  history  begins  to  raise  the  curtain  before  our  searching  eyes. 

The  political  snpremacy  of  these  oldest  Semites  introduced  racial 
variations.  We  may  look  upon  the  invading  Kassites  from  the  Kas- 
sffian  mountains  as  a  third  element,  which  also  for  a  time  furnished  the 
acknowledged  rulers  of  Babylonia.'  The  second  ^  wave  of  Semitic  immi- 
gration, the  Aramaic  tribes,  had  begun  in  the  time  of  the  Kassu  rnle, 
and  for  centaries  furnished  the  nomadic  popnlation  of  the  steppes, 
against  whom  the  population  of  the  cities  were  engaged  in  struggle.  The 

'  TtkOM  Saaaites  bood  aaoanmbed  to  tha  higher  oiTUization  of  the  Semiteo,  who,  in 
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adrfwces  of  the  tribes  and  tbe  retreats  of  the  agricnltoral  popalation 
were  accompaaied  by  mins  of  dikes  and  canals  antil  a  stroQg  hand 
again  forced  the  nomads  back  and  restored  the  water  conTses.  These 
tribes  became  gradnally  settled  and  constitnted  the  fonrth  racial  element, 
aa  appears  Ih^m  several  hiatoric^aI  notices  and  from  Assyrian  contracts. 

Finally,  ve  mast  notice  the  poshing  forward  of  the  Semitic  Ealdi 
tribes  from  the  south,  and  the  contemporaneoos  efforts  of  the  Assyrians 
^m  the  north  to  obtain  the  supremacy  in  Babylonia.  Bnt  while  the 
preceding  four  elements  composed  the  basis  or  fbnndation  ont  of  and 
npoD  which  ruling  classes  developed,  these  two  latter  parties  formed 
external  factors  which  infioenced  the  social  and  political  life  of  Babylon. 

If  we  also  mention  as  a  potent  external  factor  the  Elamite  monarchy, 
which  endeavored  to  play  off  the  Ealdi  and  tbe  Assyrians  against  each 
other  in  their  struggle  for  Babylon,  we  have  briefly  sketched  the  pic- 
ture of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin,  and  those  of  their  neighbors  who 
come  into  consideration. 

From  these  elements  and  their  sediment  was  formed  what  we  are 
aocnstomed  to  regard  as  the  Babylonian  state.  We  mast  not  imagine 
an  oriental  state,  however,  as  being  any  such  firmly-welded  whole  as 
are  oar  modem  Earopean  states.  Bace  feeling  operated  io  a  manner 
altogether  different  from  among  us.  There  the  whole  life  of  the  State 
was  concentrated  about  great  colt  centers.  Sar&ce  conflgnration, 
intercourse  relations,  and  the  coincident  power  of  single  provinces 
welded  a  greater  political  unit  about  a  colt  center.  Thus  was  formed 
a  political  organization  that  perhaps  soon  after  was  merged  into  a 
larger  unit,  and  left  nothiug  bat  a  name  behind  it  in  proof  of  its  former 
existence.  Among  these  political  units  we  know  of  Sumer  and  Akhad^ 
that  is  the  power  once  connected  with  Ur,  the  Kingdom  of  Babylon; 
also  smaller  ones  in  the  north,  such  as  the  kingdom  of  "the  four  regions" 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Kisshat,  of  which  the  cult  center  is  not  yet  pre- 
cisely determined  but  probably  to  be  sought  in  northern  Mesopotamia.* 
Farther  away  from  the  proper  center  lies  Elam,  which  had  attained  the 
rank  of  a  State  since  primeval  times.  We  see  Assyria  and  &rtfaer  to 
the  north,  the  proto- Armenian  tribes. 

The  political  history  of  Babylon,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  presents 
an  alternating  picture  of  centralization  and  disintegration  of  tbe  empires 
embodying  the  centralization.  The  qaestiou  presents  itself,  what  oonld 
have  been  the  cause  which  in  so  remote  a  period  again  and  again  led 
to  the  consolidation  of  a  great  district,  while  as  yet,  in  all  neighboring 
provinces,  with  few  exceptions,  only  a  more  or  less  feeble  tribal  bond 
could  be  formed.  The  answer  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
circomstan  ces : 

(1)  As  soon  as  an  individual  by  reason  of  the  domination  of  one  of 
the  smaUer  commonwealths  had  sacceeded  in  restoring  the  centr^iza- 
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tion  after  a  period  of  its  decay,  his  main  efforts  were  especially  directed 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  neglected  canals. 

(2)  During  a  decline  of  tii6  central  authority  the  canals  became 
choked  with  sand. 

(3)  The  Babylonians  imagined  the  period  of  such  political  weakness 
to  be  a  timeof  anger  of  the  gods,  who  were  deserting  the  coontry  and 
giving  the  sapremacy  over  to  its  enemies. 

(i)  The  hydrographio  conditions  of  the  country  of  the  two  rivers 
were  of  snch  natnre  as  in  themselves  to  call  for  regulation  and  utiliza- 
tion. For,  while  the  l>ed  of  the  Tigris  in  its  northern  portion  is  lower 
than  the  Euphrates,  bo  that  the  latter  seeks  an  ontlet  toward  the  former 
dnring  inundationH,  forther  on,  at  the  second  confluence  of  the  rivers, 
it  is  higher.  This  peculiarity,  which  apparently  contradicts  the  fact 
that  the  Tigris  in  that  part  flows  much  more  swiftly  than  the  Euphrates, 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  former  flows  in  a  straight  course,  and 
thus  has  a  much  shorter  distance  to  traverse  than  the  Euphrates, 
which  describes  a  large  loop.  And  while  the  swifter  course  of  the  Tigris 
prevents  it  fWnn  choking  its  channel,  the  Euphrates  at  once  covers  its 
domain,  its  bed,  and  channels  with  its  alluvial  drift,  whenever  a  sys- 
tematic regulation  is  not  kept  in  continuous  operation.  It  repeatedly 
fills  its  own  channel,  tears  away  the  banks,  and  reduces  the  painfully 
acquired  agricultural  land  to  swamp  and  waste  again. 

In  reply,  then,  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  ever-reappearing 
centralization,  it  maybe  answered  that  the  nomads  who  first  settled  in 
the  country  of  the  two  rivers  were  compelled  by  the  hydrographic  con- 
ditions to  regulate  the  river  system;  this  regulation  demanded  and 
developed  an  administrative  center;  these  conditions  gave  as  a  result 
the  idea  that  the  country  belonged  to  the  gods;  and  this  idea  had 
force  to  bring  about  a  real  centralization.  Ideas  continue  in  activity 
thousands  of  years  after  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose  have 
altered.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  this  idea 
operative  under  later  conditions;  we  may  even  use  it  as  a  clue  to  the 
complicated  life  of  New  Babylon. 

If,  now,  we  consider  the  State — I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  individafkl 
States  in  their  inward  and  outward  design — we  have  to  regard  two 
factors:  (1)  The  State  centers  about  one  focus  of  cult.  For  the  Orient 
this  cult  center  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  the  development  of 
the  State  is  most  closely  connected  with  it.  (2)  The  other  {wintof  view 
is  the  political -economic.  The  citizensof  each  oueof  these  States  became 
landowners  soon  after  they  had  sett1e«l  in  Mesopotamia.  They  did  not 
cultivate  the  land  themselves,  however,  but  the  work  was  done  by  serfe 
or  semiserfs,  obtained  by  military  expeditions  and  by  purchase.  We 
have  private  contracts  fh>in  which  we  see  how  boat  expeditions  were 
andertaken  up  the  Euphrates  against  the  northern  provinces,  where 
the  less  civilized  tribes  lived,  and  in  which  the  contractors,  who  in  this 
case  were  merchants  and  freebooters,  undertook  to  piocnre  slaves. 
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Among  the  AsByriaaa,  is  coDtrast  to  Babylooia,  the  idea  of  tbe  State 
was  one  of  somewhat  firmer  consolidation.  This  waa  cansed  by  the 
sitnatiou  of  Assyria,  wedged  between  Babylonia  aod  northern  Meso- 
potamia, and  by  the  institution  of  a  mercenary  army  since  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I,  which  was  likewise  an  efficient  factor  in  the  formation  of  a 
stronger  government  than  in  Babylonia.  Nevertheleas,  the  political 
institatiohs  of  the  two  States  are  somewhat  similar. 

The  officials  were  gronped  in  three  orders — those  who  were  oocnpied 
with  the  internal  administration;  those  who  watched  over  the  neigh- 
boring and  tribntary  States,  and  the  military  service  that  guarded  the 
interests  of  the  State  against  enemies,  and  were  &eqaently  employed 
as  gbvemora  of  sabjngated  States  and  tribes.  The  old  nobility  had, 
moreover,  a  direct  interest  in  the  State,  inasmuch  as  they  preeminently 
shared  the  offices  among  themselves. 

The-  remaining  subjects  of  the  King  Were  partly  direct  and  partly 
indirect,  and  the  latter  certainly,  in  so  far  as  they  were,  first  of  all,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  hierarchy  of  a  temple. 

The  interest  that  the  iudiyidual  citizens  had  in  the  State  lay,  apart 
th>m  the  especial  interests  of  the  nobles,  in  the  defense  against  outwud 
attack  and  in  the  maintenance  of  law  aud'jnstice;  and  we  find,  in  fact, 
that  tbe  Babylonian  State  was  characterized  by  a  highly  developed 
Juridical  life.  As  against  the  nomadic  tribes  the  domestic  militia  and 
mercenaries  had  to  Hoffice  more  or  less,  while  against  the  neighboring 
powers  the  tribes  themselves  were  now  and  again  impressed  into  service. 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  Babylonian  State  we  know  very  little 
indeed,  and  the  little  we  do  know  is  of  a  negative  character,  only  as 
tbe  documents  give  us  information  of  the  abrogation  of  this  or  that 
privilege,  etc.  Besides  that,  there  are  preserved  to  us  several  charters 
from  Babylonian  provinces,  which  grant  certain  prerogatives  to  one- 
family  or  another.  Thus  it  was  legally  established  that  ofQcials  of  the 
State  should  not  enter  a  free  territory  of  this  kind;  that  its  inhabitants 
should  not  be  arrested  .by  the  State  police  nor  be  constrained  to  the 
performance  of  a  number  of  various  villein  services  owed  to  the  State. 
We  may  probably  assume  that  certain  cities  obtained  charters  or  fran- 
chises, but  we  have  only  proofs  for  the  in  vesture  of  foreigners  with  civic 
rights  first  in  tbe  time  of  the  Persians,  when  very  soon  resounds  the 
cry  "Civis  Susanus  sum"  (I  am  a  citizen, of  Snsa],  which  is  important 
for  our  appreciation  of  Cyrus's  statesmanship. 

Erom  all  accounts  we  must  conclude  that  the  Babylonian  kingdom 
was  divided  into  provinces,  which  were  sabdivided  into  administrative 
districts,  within  which  lay  the  free  family  estates.  Everywhere  but 
in  the  free  estates  or  territories  the  central  authority  had  the  right  to 
command  arrests,  to  construct  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  and  to  collect  stal- 
lions for  the  breeding  studs  of  the  Government,  or  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  the  studs.  The  contrast  thus  made 
apparent  between  the  rights  of  the  general  Government  and  those  of 
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file  free  estates  iodioates  a  period  of  transition  from  the  fand^  to.  tbe 
'centralized  Bystem.  Tbe  former  is,  of  coarse,  the  earlier,  and  bears 
vitDesB  to  a  time  when  tbe  families  were  absolately  independent  Witli 
tb»  growth  of  the  central  power,  however,  the  importance  and  inflnence 
of  the  old  families  dimiDished,  and  only  now  and  then  occnrred  a  relapse 
into  the  feudal  system,  snch  as,  for  instance,  we  learn  from  the  char- 
ters. Such  privileged  territories  were  generally  held  in  tbe  possession 
of  the  old  noble  families.  These  also  famished  the  State  with  tbe  entire 
force  of  its  dignitaries,  and  the  high  political  offices  very  often  descended 
from  father  to  son. 

The  citizens  were,  indeed,  as  explained  above,  very  different  as 
regards  race  and  legal  statos,  but  soou>  became  amalgamated  under  the 
influence  of  the  higher  oivilizatiun. 

The  Babylonians  appear  to  ns  enterprising  and  rather  vindictive  and 
litigioas,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  lawsuits.  In  their  relations  with 
the  gods  they  assnmed  the  position  of  equals,  and  yet  at  the  some  time 
displayed  tbe  deepest  sabmission.  They  made  offerings  to  the  gods, 
but  also  demanded  favors  in  return.  If  a  person  had  once  committed 
an  offense,  however,  he  could  not  lameiit  sufDciently  before  the  higher 
powers. 

The  family  formed  the  focus  of  the  whole  life  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
presented  a  united  and  unbroken  front.  Thus  we  often  flud  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  and  those  of  tbe  family  In  conflict.  Tbe  sharp  sepa- 
ration of  the  families  from  one  another  is  easily  explained  by  the  former 
nomadic  life  of  these  peoples. 

Since,  moreover,  the  individuals  of  a  clan  were  dependent  upon  one 
another,  the  legal  conception  wats  gradually  developed  that  the  profierty 
of  an  individual  belonged  not  to  himself,  bat  to  bis  whole  family,  '^e 
may  thus  explain  tbe  fact  that  real  estate  could  be  sold  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  other  members  of  tbe  family  gave  their  assent  or  signlBed 
their  willingness  by  their  presence  while  the  bill  of  sale  was  being 
drawn  np.  A  fiirther  important  foctor  in  the  development  of  tlie 
family  life  is  ancestor  worship  and  the  conoeptiona  resulting  from  it, 
which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  tbe  religions  development  of 
the  Semites. 

The  families  are,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  actual  units  out  of  which 
the  State  is  composed.  The  individual  members  of  the  family  stand, 
therefore,  in  a  somewbat  freer  position  as  regards  the  State;  they  fee! 
that  they  are  first  of  all  members  of  their  own  family,  from  which  their 
connection  with  tbe  State  results  secondarily. 

The  relation  of  the  King  to  the  subject  was  a  double  one.  (1)  Tbe 
king  was  the  highest  representative  of  the  family,  which  implies  the 
conception  of  the  whole  State  as  one  family.  Under  this  conception 
be  was  the  representative  of  his  subjects  in  their  relations  with  the 
gods,  and  had  as  sudi  a  great  aathority.    (2)  The  king,  however,  did 
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not  belong  to  the  partacular  familiea  to  whicb  the  indiTidnal  subjects 
beloDged,  Therefore  iamily  ioteresta  in  this  regard  often  overbalanced 
the  duty  owed  to  the  King. 

The  individual  fanuliea  in  Babylon  were  often  at  eiunity  with  one 
another,  and  this  antagonism  had  close  relations  with  external  politics. 
All  the  powers  ronnd  aboat  Babylon,  as  the  Elamites,  Assyrians,  and 
Kaldi,  had  their  partisans  in  the  city.  The  partiBans,  however,  belonged 
respectively  to  the  different  families.  According  aa  the  inflaence  of 
this  or  that  external  power  predominated  in  Babylon,  one  family  was 
played  off  against  another,  and  their  relative  possesBions  were  thus 
shifted  accordingly.  The  two  bonndary atones  belonging  to  this  period — 
one  dated  from  Sargon,  the  other  from  Merodaob-Baladan — are  very 
good  illastrations  of  this  condition. 

The  relation  of  children  to  their  parents  was  at  first  a  rather  patri- 
archal one,  traces  of  which  are  found  down  to  the  latest  times.  We 
have  a  docnment  from  which  appears  the  &ther'B  right  of  protest  on 
the  occasion  of  his  son's  intended  marriage.  The  son  might,  indeed, 
marry  against  his  father's  will,  bnt  in  that  case  the  marriage  was  not 
of  fall  validity.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  phenomena  which  resnlt 
ftrom  the  further  development  of  the  &mily  nnder  the  infinecce  of  private 
property  rights.  Docmnents  dated  &om  about  2300  B,  O.  refer  to  adop- 
tion to  gain  laborers.  Another  bind  of  adoption  was  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  folfillment  of  obligations  imposed  by  ancestor  worship;  that 
is  to  say,  if  there  were  no  sons,  a  slave  might  be  adopted,  who  should, 
after  the  father's  death,  bring  him  the  customary  offerings.  We  often 
see  that  elderly  Babylonians  intmsted  themselves  to  a  child  or  adopted 
slave  for  care  and  shelter,  and  made  over  their  property  to  the  child 
on  condition  of  being  supported  by  him.  This  custom  is  to  be  regarded 
already  as  a  result  of  the  evolution  from  collective  to  individual  prop- 
erty rights. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  Babylonian  education.  We  can  only 
draw  inferences  from  what  Assurbanipal  relates  concerning  his  educa- 
tion in  the  bit  ridati  (nursery),  fie  states  that  he  was  trained  in  feats 
of  bodily  dexterity,  and  in  reding  and  writing  as  well.  We  may  prob- 
ably assnme  that  the  well-to-do  fiunilies  bad  their  children  taught  in  a 
writing  school  (bit  dnpsarati).  We  have  fragments  of  tablets  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  a  writing  house,  and  there  are  still  extant  copies  of 
historical  and  epic  works  prepared  by  writing  pupils  and  then  presented 
to  a  library. 

Trades  were  diligently  practiced,  and  children  and  slaves  were  bound 
apprentices  to  master  craftsmen.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  lasted 
several  months  or  several  years,  according  to  the  difficult  of  the  trade. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  among  busineas  men  as  well,  for  we  find 
slaves  who  carried  on  business  for  their  masters.  If  the  slave  proved 
to  be  true  and  clever,  he  might  even  be  manumitted,  bnt  he  still  retained 
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a  connection  Tritli  tbe  family.  AlttaoDgh  theii,  in  thie  case,  the  idea  of 
the  family  did  not  rest  upon  blood  relationship,  it  neTertheless  appeared 
strong  in  all  directions. 

If,  now,  we  compare  tbe  inference  from  the  parttcalars  gathered  con- 
cerning the  family  with  that  drawn  from  the  InscriptionB,  it  is  shown 
that  what  is  apparent  from  the  documents  was  also  legally  established. 
For  example,  aona-iu  law  could  pass  over  into  thefamtlyof  the  wife  and 
become  legally  associated  to  tbe  ancestor  worship  of  this  family. 
!  As  regards  the  relation  of  tbe  family  to  the  temple,  we  mnst  make  a 
distinction  between  the  oldest  cults  existing  within  tbe  domains  of  the 
individual  families  and  tbe  cnlts  of  entire  cities.  Ko  especial  imposts 
were  necessary  for  the  former,  since  these  cnlts  were  cared  for  solely 
by  the  members  of  the  respective  families.  For  tbe  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, speciil  taxes  were  raised  by  the  king.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
happened,  also,  that  the  king  assigned  to  a  temple  a  whole  family,  who 
then  had  to  provide  for  its  maintenance.  This  probably  ocenrred  for 
the  most  part  after  inanrrectious  had  been  qaelled. 

In  the  deportations  so  often  practiced  by  tbe  Assyrians,  the  question 
is  always  of  the  noble  families,  who  were  thereby  placed  in  a  trying 
sitnation.  They  might,  indeed,  carry  on  their  religions  observances 
even  at  their  place  of  exile,  bnt  were  yet  obliged  to  feel  themselves  in 
banishment,  since,  according  to  its  idea,  ancestor  worship  was  attached 
to  the  graves  of  tbeir  forefathers.  Upon  tbe  latter  point  we  have  hot 
little  material;  nevertheless,  this  mach  is  evident  from  it— that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  tbe  graves  should  be  separate.  We  find,  on  the 
contrary,  in  Babylonia,  great  sepulehers,  whither  tbe  dead  from  whole 
districts  were  brought.  These  sepulcbera  were  naturally  the  centers 
for  the  surrounding  district,  and  individual  families  connected  tbem- 
selves,  respectively,  with  such  a  temple  and  such  a^'sepulcber.  To 
understand  tbe  development  of  tbe  family  upon  the  religious  basis  of 
ancestor  worship  is  extremely  important  in  the  historical  consideration 
of  the  Semitic  natioof^,  and  without  this  understanding  a  number  of 
facts  can  not  be  explained. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  tbe  existence  of  a  matriarchate 
also  among  tbe  Semites,  and  it  has  been  thought  possible  to  adduce 
evidence  for  tbis  view  fiwm  the  oldest  inscriptions.  This  theory 
depends  upon  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  names  of  tbe  gods  and  god- 
desses and  of  the  ideograms  for  man  and  woman.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  in  the  Samerlan  texts  tbe  feminine  element  precedes  the 
masculine  is  capable  of  explanation  on  other  groauds. 

It  ap|>ears,  however,  from  the  Old  Babylonian  documents  that  the 
wife  could  conclude  independent  private  contracts;  and  that  she  had  a 
legal  stiinding  in  tbe  family  circle  as  well  as  before  a  conrt  of  law ;  that 
is,  she  was  capable  of  being  her  own  representative  in  regard  to  her 
own  affairs.  She  had  ber  private  property  and  retained  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it.    Between  the  thirtieth  and  the  twentieth  centuries  B,  0. 
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marriage  had  already  developed  in  Babylonia  npon  the  basis  of  iodi- 
vidaat  property  rights.  Of  cotirse  there  existed  at  the  same  time  rem- 
nants of  more  ancient  modes  of  marriage,  especially  when  the  contract- 
ing parties  were  not  of  equal  caste.  Thus  we  have  in  the  time  of  the 
2Tew  Babylouiau  Kingdom — that  is,  aboat  the  seventh  centary  B.  G. — a 
case  where  a  man  married  a  singer.  In  the  marriage  contract  the  death 
penalty  was  laid  upon  the  eventnal  anfaithfnlnessof  thewife;  the  hus- 
band, on  the  other  hand,  could  put  his  wife  away  forthwith  on  the  pay- 
ment to  her  of  a  specified  snm  of  money.  In  ordinary  cases  the  wife 
obtained  her  dowry  back  if  she  was  repudiated.  The  children  remained 
in  the  husband's  family.  There  are,  however,  remnants  of  a  system 
where,  npon  a  separatiou,  the  daughters  followed  t)ie  mother.  The 
material  does  iio\  suffice  to  furnish  answers  to  all  questions  relative  to 
this  subject. 

We  find  women  active  in  trade,  industry,  and  agriculture,  and 
although  here,  as  elsewhere,  men  were  in*  preponderance,  we  see  them 
as  priestesses  in  public  worship.  In  the  more  ancient  time  they  had 
Dot  only  the  religious  ceremonials  to  perform,  but  authority  to  manage 
the  property  of  the  deity.  Women  were  also  much  esteemed  as  proph- 
etesses. Thus  there  was  in  Arbela  a  temple  which  harbored  a  great 
number  of  prophetesses  who  were,  for  example,  much  cousnlted  by 
Asarhaddon. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  about  the  position  of  woman  there  is  no 
occasion  for  surprioe  if  we  find  her  in  an  ingueutial  position  as  queen. 
An  indication  of  this  ia  the  short  notice  in  the  synchronistic  history 
that  an  Assyrian  princess  ascended  the  Babylonian  throne,  and,  vice 
versa,  we  find  in  the  ninth  century  the  Babylonian  princess  Samuram- 
mat  upon  the  Assyrian  throne.  The  latter  had  au  important  sovereign 
position.  We  And  that  slio  exercised  influence  upon  the  internal  life 
of  the  State  whose  king  she  had  married,  and  that  she  doubled  Baby- 
lonian influence  in  Assyria.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  legend  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  Semiramis  can  be  traced  back  to  the  impoitant 
position  of  Samurammat,  to  whose  name,  however,  whole  myths  of  the 
goddess  Istar  liave  been  transferred.  Beliefs  flrom  the  time  of  Assnr- 
banipal  show  that  the  position  of  the  queen  was  an  important  one  in 
this  time,  as  well,  and  a  similar  conclusion  concerning  the  position  of 
the  middle-class  woman  can  be  drawn  from  the  documents.     •    ■     • 

Among  the  slaves  we  mast  distinguish  between  (I )  those  that  were 
in  the  private  possession  of  an  individual ;  (2)  the  gleba;  adscriptj, 
villeins,  who  in  part  had  arisen  from  the  condition  of  slaves,  in  part 
had  been  reduced  from  the  condition  of  freemen  Into  serfdom;  (3)  tbe 
temple  slaves,  some  of  whom  were  purchased  and  some  presented  to  the 
temple  by  pious  citizens  or  by  kings;  (i)  those  belonging  to  the  State, 
captives  of  war,  of  whom  the  greater  part  passed  into  the  possession  of 
individuals  or  of  the  temple.  The  first  and  third  classes  were  employed 
in  industries  and  about  houses,  the  second  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 
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/  We  most  consider  indastry  in  BB>bf  Ion  as  highly  developed.  A  large 
namberof  certiticates  of  delivery  have  come  down  to  ns,  from  which  it 
appears  (1)  that  private  iodividaals  in  Babylonia  poBBessed  indnstrial 
eBtablishmentB  of  the  natnre  of  factories,  and  (2)  that  the  temples  were 
great  factories.  The  slaves  were  let  out  to  work  by  their  masters,  and 
the  hire  either  given  to  the  slave,  in  case  he  himself  delivered  to  his 
master  the  profit  dae  from  him  as  slave  and  maintained  himself,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  given  to  the  master  if  the  latter  provided  for  the  slave's 
maintenance.  Finally,  the  employer  might  give  the  slave  his  mainte- 
nance and  the  snrplas  earnings  of  the  slave  to  the  master.  In  this  case 
tbe  slave  also  received  something  for  his  labors.  Thas  the  slave  might 
accamalate  a  little  capital.  Besides,  slavery  was  not  as  harsh  in  the 
Orient  as  in  tbe  Occident.  The  slave  might  bay  his  own  freedom,  and 
conld  be  adopted  and  become  a  member  of  tbe  &unily  and  rise  to  the 
highest  places. 

If  one  compares  the  employer's  expenses  when  slaves  were  hired  with 
the  cost  of  tree  laborers,  the  latter  are  in  most  cases  considerably  more 
expensive.  This  appears  to  contradict  an  economic  law  that  work 
under  like  conditions  shoald  receive  eqaal  compensation.  I  believe 
that  I  am  able  to  solve  the  riddle  iu  the  following  manner:  If  a  free 
man  entered  into  service,  he  had  no  claim  for  compensation  if  he  be- 
came sick  or  disabled  by  his  work.  The  slave,  on  the  contrary,  mast 
be  maintained  by  his  master,  and  there  were  laws  according  to  which 
whoever  hired  a  slave  was  required  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  his  master 
during  the  continnauce  of  any  disability  incorred  by  tbe  slave  while  a 
servant.  Slaves  were  well  protected  by  these  exceedingly  hnmane 
laws.  Everyone  who  hired  slaves  belonging  to  others  took  good  care 
not  to  disable  them  by  overbardening  their  strength.  As  a  conse- 
qnence,  the  wages  for  a  slave  were  smaller  than  those  of  a  firee  man^ 
who  was  obliged  to  forego  indemnity  if  he  received  an  injnry  from  his 
work. 

Aa  for  the  glebfB  adscripti,  they  correspond  to  our  teoantB  by  villein 
service;  they  had  to  perfonn  a  kind  of  corv6e,  that  is,  they  were 
obliged  to  work  for  the  landowner  on  certain  days.  In  most  cases, 
these  slaves  belonged  to  a  temple  and,  on  this  acoonnt,  the  temple  had 
also  jurisdiction  over  the  slaves  belonging  to  it.  Fugitive  and  refrac- 
tory slaves  were  put  in  chains,  but  might  be  released  npon  the  guar- 
anty of  a  comrade.    Documents  referring  to  such  cases  are  extant. 

Upon  miUtory  matters  in  Babylon  little  has  been  handed  down  to  as. 
The  foreign  rulers  of  the  successive  periods  had  their  own  national 
troops,  and  probably  seldom  drafted  the  Babylonians  themselves  into 
military  service.  These  troops  gradnally  became  property  owners  and 
Babylonians,  which  explains  the  clinging  to  the  most  ancient  costom, 
namely,  that  the  possession  of  landed  property  implied  the  obligation 
to  furnish  soldiers. 

From  the  manner  of  the  origin  of  the  central  powers,  as  sketched. 
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above,  as  well  as  from  the  idea  tliat  the  coantry  was'  subject  to  the 
gods,  on  the  one  side,  and  from  tiie  repeated  political  revotations  on  the 
other,  it  results,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  that  oat  of  the  tribal  possession 
of  the  laod  three  forms  of  ownership  must  have  devdoped:  (1)  Temple 
ownership  ;'(2]  State  ownership,  and  (3)  only  secondarily,  private  owner- 
ship. All  three  forms  are  met  iu  the  New  Babylonian  docoments, 
uatarally  with  many  variations. 

Temple  ownership  developed  oat  of  the  proprietary  claim  npon  the 
whole  territory  comprised  in  the  district  aboat  the  temple  Originally 
a  share  of  the  products  was  yielded  on  this  account  to  the  deity  and, 
therefore,  to  his  temple.  !N'atnraIly,  in  the  evolation  of  things,  conflicts 
of  rights  muBt  have  arisen,  and  thus,  even  in  the  oldest  documents  as 
yet  in  the  Samerian  langaage,  we  see  the  kings  engaged  in  regulating 
the  temple  revenaes.  Although  gradually  a  partial  conversion  of  the 
payments  iu  kind  into  monetary  payments  took  place  the  former 
remained  by  for  the  most  prevalent,  even  in  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  the  Persians,  as  the  contract  tablets  show.^  Since, 
especially  in  years  of  bad  harvests  and  ia  times  of  war,  the  reveaaee 
established  by  the  kings  yielded  but  little,  a  fixed  income  was  early 
provided,  inasmuch  as  certain  pieces  of  land  were  conveyed  not  merely 
into  the  theoretical  proprietorship  bat  into  the  actnal  possession  of  the 
temple,  iu  order  that  from  them  the  expenses  of  the  temple  and  the 
priests  might  be  met. 

For  the  form  of  State  ownership  we  have  only  slight  indications. 
If  the  Assyrian  kings  restored  their  possessions  to  the  nobles  exiled 
or  imprisoued  by  the  Kaldi,  and,  vice  versa,  the  Kaldi  kings  did  the 
same  With  regard  to  those  exiled  by  the  Assyrians,  this  restitation 
might  have  taken  either  the  form  of  enfeoffment,  of  which  we  have  an 
example  in  the  Merodachbaladan  stone  of  the  Berlin  Haseum,  or  the 
form  of  restitntio  in  integrum,  while  it  is  yet  impossible  to  determine 
certainly  whether  State  or  private  ownership  was  really  the  form  in 
question.  So,  in  the  case  of  a  camber  of  revenues,  the  question  is  still 
open  whether  we  have  before  as  taxes  upon  private  property  or  rents 
on  account  of  original  State  ownership.  On  the  other  hand  a  consid- 
erable number  of  documents  in  proof  of  genuine  private  ownership 
are  extant. 

If  we  considw  the  three  forms  of  proprietorship  from  the  point  of 
view  of  revenues,  it  appears  that  the  temples  played  a  doable  r61e.  If 
they  only  took  a  revenue  from  certain  pieces  of  ground,  they  were 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  State,  which  received  revenues  from  the 
feudal  estates,  but  if  they  held  the  estates  in  actual  possession  they 
were  analogous  to  private  individuals,  who  could  manage  these  pn^wr- 
ties  themselves  or  lease  them. 

We  thus  come  to 'the  subject  of  hnsbandry,  which  we  may  now  divide 
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into  the  two  principal  clasBes,  management  by  the  owner  and  farming 
on  lease.  I  premice  that  this  refers  only  to  the  property-holding 
claBses.  The  agricaltnral  laborers,  that  is,  the  real  producers,  were 
either  slaves  or  peasants,  who  in  their  village  vommariity  had  grada- 
ally  come  to  a  certain  condition  of  servitude,  either  to  the  temple  or  to 
the  State  or  to  the  nobles.  We  have,  then,  to  distingoish  between  the 
property-holding  classes  and  the  agricnltural  laborers.  Naturally,  a 
large  number  of  modilicatious  of  condition  arose  which  bridged  over 
the  transactions.  Bat,  in  the  rough,  for  the  time  which  extends  from 
the  ascendancy  of  Assyria  over  Babylon  to  the  downfoll  of  the  former 
power,  that  is,  from  900  B.  C.  to  about  600  B.  0.,  one  may  assume  as 
the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  neighboring  Utates — a  differ- 
ence which  was  also  characteristic  of  the  different  relation  of  power — 
the  existence  in  Assyria  of  a  free  peasant  class,  in  distinction  to  the 
existence  in  Babylonia  of  an  unfree  peasant  class. 

That  the  development  of  Assyria  from  a  political  point  of  view  was 
much  influenced  by  its  social  eoDStitntiou  is  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  If,  now,  we  can  logically  represent  this  development,  we 
shall  beable  tojndgeof  the  social  background,  concerning  which  little 
documentary  evidence  remains.  The  test  will  be  if  the  little  furnished 
by  the  inscriptions  agrees  with  the  conception  previously  gained  by  ob. 

Now,  it  is  quite  easy  to  trace  how  the  Assyrian  kings  gradaally 
formed  for  themselves  a  military  force  suitable  for  rapid  movements, 
and  how  the  latter,  originally,  indeed,  consisting  of  natives,  became 
more  and  more  a  mercenary  force  recruited  from  the  free  lances  of  all 
Asia  Minor.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  from  the  history  of  Assur  from  the 
time  of  Asurna^irpal  on,  that  the  iuterual  tranquillity  was  greater  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  exhibition  of  power  with  regard  to  outside 
countries.  This  is  explained  by  the  ^t  that,  so  long  as  the  surroaDd* 
ing  peoples  could  be  forced  to  pay  tribute,  the  standing  army  waa 
maintained  by  this  tribute,  but  when  froui  any  cause  tribute  was  less 
freely  given,  the  public  burden  fell  more  and  more  heavily  upon  the 
prodacing  classes.  When,  under  the  kings  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
north  and  east  became  less  productive  because  of  the  pressing  forward 
of  Aryan  tribes,  circumstances  must  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a 
complete  revolution  resulted,  which  brought  Tiglath-Fileser  III,  and 
after  him,  Salmauassar  IV,  to  the  throne.  Since  this  revolution  took 
place  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  dynasty,  and  since  neither  king  gave 
himself  any  trouble  to  establish  his  legitimacy  by  artificial  pedigrees 
showing  relatiouship  to  ancient  legendary  dynasties,  it  is  probably 
to  be  assumed  that  they  efl^ted  their  usurpation  in  the  face  of 
the  hitherto  ruling  classes  of  the  military  aud  priests  by  the  help  of 
a  third  factor.  This,  then,  will  also  explain  the  fact  that  after  the 
counter  revolution  of  Sargon,  he  and  his  successors  seized  npoathe 
old  broken  threads  and  re]ie<1  chiefly  upon  the  soldiery  and  priesthood. 
If,  then,  we  inquire  concerning  this  third  factor,  the  only  answer  ia  that 
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it  is  to  be  sooght  iu  the  ranks  of  the  townspeople  and  peasants.  It 
is  thas  made  possible  to  see  in  the  revolution  of  745  B.  C.  the  vie 
tory  of  a  revolt  of  peaeauts.  And  this,  again,  is  only  to  be  imagined 
on  the  hypothesis  that  In  Assyria  a  strong  peasant  class  anspoiled  by 
Bervitade  bad  survived.  Always  presnpposiiig  that  development  had 
taken  place  thns,  the  ascendancy  of  Assyria  over  the  surroundiug 
powers  may  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  the  liberated  strength  of 
the  nation;  and,  moreover,  the  easy  victory  of  Sargoii,  who  accom- 
plished the  restoration  with  the  aid  of  the  priests,  may  be  explained  on 
the  assomption  that  many  years  of  warfare  bad  shattered  the  social 
condition  of  the  peasants. 

There  are  two  factors  which  make  possible  a  verification  of  tbeae 
fitcts.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  Sargon,  after  he  had  seized  the 
power,  regnlatad  property  rights  in  favor  of  the  temples,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  prejudice  of  the  townsmen  and  peasants,  who  were 
probably  reduced  to  yet  more  oppressive  dependence.  Thence  it  tbllows 
that,  before  the  restoration,  temple  ownership  bad  been  restricted  and 
relations  with  the  temple  relaxed,  a  fact  which  accordingly  supports 
my  representation  of  tlie  development.  And,  secondly,  the  coorse  of 
Sargou  in  the  foundation  of  the  city  Dnr-Sharrakin,iuaBmQoh  as  he 
boasts  that  he  has  accomplished  the  expropriation  of  the  landowners  in 
a  just  manner,  seems  to  indicate  that  a  free  peasant  class  hod  snivived 
even  after  the  restoration.  Under  the  descendants  of  Sargon,  the  evo- 
lution of  conditions  probably  tended  more  and  more  toward  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  class,  and  thus  formed  the  social  groundwork  which,  after 
the  downfall  of  the  dynasty,  allowed  Assyria  as  well  as  Babylon  to 
become  a  Median  and  Persian  province. 

Farming  on  the  owner's  own  account,  as  we  know  it  ftttm  the  temple 
records,  was  practiced  in  this  manner :  Peasants  brought  their  products 
to  the  temple  storehouses  and  received  for  these  products  receipts  from 
officials  appointed  for  this  pur])ose.  It  was  the  same  iu  the  case  of 
private  owners.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  this  kind  of  management 
was  not  very  prevalent,  or,  at  any  rate,  fell  into  disuse  more  and  more 
in  Hew  Babylon.  It  was  replaced  by  a  system  of  leasing,  which  was 
highly  perfected  and  formed  the  transition  from  domestic  to  commercif^ 
management. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  temples  farmed-  out  the  collection  of 
their  revenues;  liltewise,  as  with  private  owners,  they  rented  great 
tracts  of  land  to  contractors.  These  contractors  made  a  business  of 
renting,  inasmuch  as  they  either  had  the  land  cnltivated  on  their  own 
account  by  free  or  uufree  laborers,  or  leased  single  pieces  again.  This 
sublease  was  concluded  either  after  exactly  the  same  form  as  between 
the  first  renter  and  the  proprietor  or  else  it  was  a  share  rent,  so  that 
the  property  did  not  give  a  fixed  rent  but  a  proportionate  return,  which 
brought  a  larger  or  smaller  sum  according  to  the  result  of  the  harvest. 
Such  forming  on  shares  was  also  practiced  where  renters  took  property 
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directly  under  tbeir  owu  roaDagemeut  &oni  proprietors.  Tbe  picture 
of  tbe  economic  relations  of  Babylon  which  we  can  thne  skeccb  by  the 
help  of  the  contracts,  resembles  thronghont  that  of  Italy  in  recent 
centuries,  whose  political  development,  indeed,  presentB  besides  many 
striking  analogies  to  tbat  of  Babylon.  Fully  to  show  this  in  detail, 
however,  woald  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  essay. 

Production  was  directed  primarily  toward  tbe  gainiag  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  If  the  accounts  of  the  Oreeks  had  not  already  taught 
as  this,  the  indigenoas  inscriptions  would,  immediately  upon  their 
decipherment,  have  shown  that  the  main  stress  of  social  activity  in 
Babylonia  was  placed  upon  a  quite  extraordinarily  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  tbe  soil.  loDnmerable  are  the  receipts  for  the  delivery  of  grain, 
of  dates,  of  date  litter,  date  wine,  sesame,  and  garlic,  which  are  found 
cited  here,  just  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  Egpytian  pyramids.  And  on 
this  subject  the  accounts  of  tbe  temples,  of  which  the  storehouses 
appear  to  have  ruled  the  market,  speak  more  clearly  than  anything 
else,  At  the  same  time,  the  arrangement  is  especially  peculiar,  accord- 
ing to  which  live  stock  appears  not  to  have  been  pastured  upon  the 
owner's  land  nor  under  the  owner's  direction,  but  to  have  been  given 
into  the  charge  of  contractors,  who  undertook  to  pasture  the  herds  of 
various  owners,  engaged  to  guard  and  care  for  them,  and  were  paid  for 
their  services.  Here  the  influx  of  nomad  tribes,  with  property  con- 
sisting mainly  of  herds,  and  the  resulting  forms  of  collective  owner- 
ship of  large  tracts  of  arable  land  appears  to  have  led  very  early  to 
certain  compromises  with  the  perfected  private  ownership  of  real  estate. 

The  consumption  of  these  products,  so  fu*  as  they  were  not  claimed 
by  tbe  producers  themselves,  muse  have  taken  place  in  tbe  cities;  and 
since  exportation  could  probably  have  taken  place  only  on  a  limited 
scale — for  as  for  as  Arabia  the  neighboring  provinces  seem  to  have 
prodaeed  their  owu  grain — a  conclusion  as  to  the  size  of  these  cities  is 
thereby  Justified.  But  then  it  is  unavoidable  to  assume  a  highly  flourish- 
ing condition  of  industry  in  these  cities;  and,  indeed,  the  textile  fabrics 
of  Babylon  must  have  been  known  and  celebrated  thronghout  the  whole 
world  of  that  time.  The  smith's  and  career's  arts  had  likewise  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  While,  however,  the  materials  for  these 
arts — as  metals,  stone,  and  ivory — were'jial  produced  in  the  country, 
bat  entered  it  as  objects  of  exchange  for^he)i7o4^ii$K^of  Babylon,  the 
material  for  weaving  was  in  part  obtained  in  the  ctHj^^^^T^There  aire 
yet  preserved  for  us  many  copies  of  orders  by  warrauu^^f  which  the 
temple  workers  received  wool  from  tbe  temple  warebon8es^4ni  order  to 
make  cloth  of  it;  and  this  wool  came  not  only  from  the  possessions  of 
the  Babylonians  themselves,  but  doubtless  also  from  the  flocks  of  the 
nomadic  Aramieans,  who  became,  by  reason  of  having  a  market  for 
their  products,  ever  more  firmly  attached  to  the  regions  of  the  Baphratee 
aud  the  Tigris  through  which  they  roamed.  It  is  clear  how  there  mfty 
and  must  have  arisen  through  this  development  ooDdilidis  which  led 
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to  aDtagonietn  betweeii  plaiu  and  city,  between  paatare  and  a^cal- 
taral  country,  and  which  were  then  reflected  in  the  political  iutrigaes 
according  as  individual  parties  represented  one  or  the  other  interest. 
And  it  is  clear,  ftirtber,  that  with  tlie  pecnliar  growth  of  temple  owner- 
ship—as  I  have  developed  it  above  out  of  the  idea  of  proprietary  claim 
npon  the  soil — antagonisms  mnst  have  grown  np  between  the  priests 
or  representativee  of  the  interests  of  the  temples  and  the  kings  as 
representatives  of  the  interests  of  the  state.  Only  by  means  of  this 
insight  into  its  material  condition  does  the  history  of  Babylon,  at  the 
time  of  the  dynasty  of  Sargon,  for  instance,  become  intelligible. 

I  have  already,  above,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  caltivation  of 
the  laud  mnst  have  been  a  very  intensive  one.  We  see  this  from  pic- 
tures which  show  how  water  was  raised  from  the  canals  onto  the  land 
by  means  of  liydraaUc  machines;  and  we  can  draw  this  conclusion  f^m 
the  syllabaries  pnblished  in  the  second  volnmneof  the  London  work  of 
inscriptions,  which  deal  with  the  various  phases  of  agricaltnre.  Finally 
we  gather  the  same  knowledge  from  the  data  of  the  lists  which,  drawn 
up  by  the  temple  officials,  show  what  amonut  was  to  be  raised  in  taxes 
alone  from  the  several  tracts  of  ground.  These  tracts  themselves  were 
distinguished  according  to  the  kind  of  caltivation;  those  where  the 
clods  were  broken  with  the  hoe  were  Irom  this  called  aggnllattn— that 
is,  a  tool  which  Tiglath-Pileser  I,  for  example,  had  used  on  the  oou- 
strnotion  of  roadways  in  the  Armenian  highlauds.  Another  kind  of 
tool  aftOT  n;hich  tracts  of  land  were  named  was  the  marrn,  written 
l^sh  mar — that  is,  the  ideogram  for  wood,  plus  the  ideogram  mar,  which 
is  applied  to  a  kind  of  wagon.  Unfortnaately  the  meaning  of  the  word 
can  not  yet  be  ascertained  with  precision.  While  marrn,  in  the  archi- 
tectural inscription,  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  scoop  or  bucket,  others 
find  in  it  the  meaning  wagon  tongue.  In  some  of  the  oontracts  marru 
certainly  means  a  kind  of  vessel.  It  might  not  be  impossible  that  there 
were  two  meanings  in  the  word:  (1)  that  of  the  vessel,  which  would 
then  be  referred  to  in  the  contracts,  as  well  as  in  the  arcfaitectaral 
inscriptions;  (2)  also  that  of  an  implement  which  might  perhaps  find 
employment  in  transportation  as  well  as  in  agriculture.  I  imagine  it 
as  a  primitive  kind  of  cart  or  dray,  and  consider  it  not  impossible  that 
by  putting  in  a  plowBh(u«  a  plow  might  also  have  been  made  from  it. 
Farther,  lauds  were  designated  as  zaqpa  to  be  derived  from  zaqaf,  if 
they  were  planted  with  date  palms,  as  pi  shnlpi,  if  bordering  on  water 
and  swampy,  as  ipiuna,  if  watered  with  the  water  wheel,  and  as  taptn, 
of  which  the  exact  signification  as  yet  eludes  defluitioa.  Especially  in 
Babylonia  the  idea  of  fallow  land  appears  to  be  lacking,  which  occurs 
qnite  frequently  in  the  Assyrian  contracts.  Whether  here  the  land 
actually  was  or  could  have  been  continuously  cultivated,  without  fixed 
rotation  and  without  pause,  I  leave  undecided. 

The  individual  tracts  of  land  were  not  computed  according  to  meas- 
urements of  pnre  plain  geometry,  like  building  plots,  but  according  to 
SM98 38  '  J  , 
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moasaies  that  had  been  evolved  similar  to  the  Oermao  jocb,  morgeb, 
etc — that  ia,  accordinf^  to  the  ^r,'  or  thn  real  unit  of  capacity,  which 
aboDt  oorrespoDds  to  the  0«rmaD  wispel  (24  Berlin  boBhels).  Accoid- 
ing  to  this,  a  piece  of  laud  was  designated  by  the  amount  which  could 
be  sowed  upon  it.  Katurally,  the  ancient  method  must  have  been  per- 
fected under  advanced  oonditions  into  a  fixed  measure  of  extent;  it 
appears  that  generally  a  Bubdiviaion  of  the  gar — namely,  one-tenth  of  a 
qa  (that  is,  one  eighteen-hundredth  of  the  gar),  with  the  ideographic 
denotation  sha.  hi.  a,  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  pronunciatiou — was 
fixed  as  a  certain  extent  of  land,  which  then  passed  as  a  unit  of  meaenre. 
It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  anything  quite  definite  as  to  the  size  of  this 
unit  of  measure  J  Opperf  b  calcolatiou  rests  upon  false  premises.  The 
celebrated  assyriologist  begins  with  the  unit  of  linear  measure,  the  ell, 
and  Ib  natarally  compelled  to  construct  besides  the  usual  ell  a  mnch 
longer  one  for  land  measurement  I  believe  that  I  am  able  to  come 
nearer  the  truth  by  a  copjectnre.  If  the  ground  area  of  a  house  is 
measured,  it  is  done  by  the  oonstrnction  ftom  the  linear  measure 
Ki=:qanu,  (reed,  i.  e.  rod}^7  u(u^ammata^an  ell)  of  a  unit  of  surface 
measure,  namely,  gi.  u,  that  is,  a  sur&oe  of  which  one  side  was  7  ells, 
the  other,  L  ell  long.  This  construetioD  was  carried  to  Bucb  extent 
that,  if  there  were  Bubdivisions, these  were  computed  according  to  the 
surfoce  unit  gi.  shu.  si,  qanu,  nban  (bohen)  (mehri  baben)  =  inch ;  the 
unit  of  measure  was  accordingly  divided  into  parts,  of  which  one  side, 
equal  to  7  ells,  remained  invariable,  while  the  other  side  was  one  or 
more  inches  in  length.  It  Beems  to  me  now,  that  the  procedure  was 
of  like  nature  in  the  coDBtmction  of  the  surface  unit  for  agricultural 
land.  Since  u  ( =  ammatu)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fiindamental  unit, 
according  to  tbe  accounts  of  several  documents,  this  ell  of  land  will 
denote  a  piece  of  land,  of  which  the  short  side  was  equal  to  I  ell,  while 
tbe  long  side,  however,  extended  as  far  as  was  necessary  in  order  that 
one  sha.  hi.  a  might  be  sowed  upon  it. 

We  do  not  learn  very  much  about  the  real  activity  of  the  peasants. 
The  ground  was  broken,  watered  after  the  sowing,  guarded  against 
ii^ioiy  trom  birds  or  herds,  and  the  fences  around  tbe  tracts  kept  in 
order.  The  duty  of  watohing  and  putting  the  ditehea  in  order  is  many 
times  emphasized  in  tbe  documents  of  lease.  About  the  harvests  and 
the  mauuw  of  gathering  them  there  is  almost  nothing  to  be  gained 
from  the  inscriptions. 

In  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II,  the  main  harvest  of  grain  was 
in  Airu  (tbe  Hebrew  lyyar);  for  dates,  in  Arah-samna  (the  Hebrew 
Marheshwau).  It  is  many  times  stipulated  in  the  contracts  that  the 
grain  or  the  dates  to  be  delivered  ahoold  be  brought  to  the  city  by 
boat,  and  then  delivsred  either  into  storehoases  or  granaries  on  tbe 
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qna;,  or  in  tlie  hoose  of  the  parchaBer  or  of  the  lessor,  respectively. 
That  the  waterways,  whiob  received  careftil  attention,  weie  used  for- 
this  traDsportation,  need  not  excite  snrinise.  Since  ship  asses  are 
many  times  mentioned,  it  might  seem  as  though  the  txtats  had  been 
drawn  from  the  bank  by  asses,  bat  that  is  probably  not  correct. 
According  to  the  representations,  rafts  of  the  AsByriauB  were  made  of 
wooden  frames,  onder  which  were  fastened  skins  of  rams,  closed  and 
water-tight,  and  filled  with  air.  NavigstioD  is  practiced  in  similar 
manner  down  the  riTer  even  to-day  on  the  Tigris.  At  the  place  of  des- 
tination the  wood  is  sold  along  with  the  cargo,  and  the  skins  are  piled 
np  and  transported  back  npou  asses.  Sach  asses  might  well  be  meant 
in  the  passages  mentioned;  nothing,  however,  is  learned  from  this  as 
to  the  manner  of  navigation  on  the  canale. 

The  laborers  had,  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  domestic  man^iement, 
their  foil  maintenance  upon  the  land,  and  wages  beside.  If  they  were 
free  peasants,  these  wages  came  from  a  share  in  the  prodaoe  of  the  har- 
vest. Slaves  received  their  food  and  clothing  from  their  masters  and 
if  they  were  hired,  the  employers  might  give  them  wages  as  he  did  to 
free  laborers;  from  this  they  paid  to  their  owner  the  profit  doe  him  from 
a  slave,  bat  might,  however,  claim  clothing  from  him.  Therefore,  there 
are  also  contracts  of  hire  in  which  the  employer  pledged  himself  to  fiir- 
nish  the  clothing.  It  happened,  besides,  that  the  employer  paid  the 
slave's  daestothe  master,  and  gOEffanteed  food  and  clothing,  originally 
withoat  paying  the  slave  himsdf  anything  at  aU.  This  wonld  seem  to 
have  been  the  earlier,  the  other  the  later  form;  yet  nothing  conclosive 
can  as  yet  be  established  concerning  these  important  qnestions. 

From  thepart  of  the  crop  which  now  remained  over,  tiierefore,  as  ibl- 
lowB  from  the  conditions  detailed  above,  the  contractor's  rent  was  to  be 
paid,  the  owner's  income,  and  the  iucambent  taxes  and  imposts,  Tbe 
rent  was  either  a  fixed  rent  or  a  share  reali.  In  the  first  case  there  was 
fixed  tbe  amonnt  of  prodnoe  or  money  to  be  delivered  to  the  owner. 
We  have  several  sach  records,  bnt  nnfortnnately  the  particalars  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  rent  permit  of  no  inference  as  to  its  relation  to  Qte 
retams  from  the  harvests.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  share 
reotB.  There  it  was  provided  that,  after  deduction  of  costs,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  divided  equally  between  tenant  and  owner.  There  are 
several  statements  in  which,  moreover,  it  was  agreed  who  should  pay 
the  taxes. 

The  income  of  the  owners  of  landed  property,  among  whom  the  tem- 
ples also  are,  of  conrse,  to  be  reckoned,  came  to  them,  according  to 
what  was  said  above,  in  the  shape  of  money  or  in  that  of  produce.  If 
the  latter  case  prevailed,  and  this  was  the  rale,  there  was,  natarally, 
often  a  hardship  for  the  ownerin  being  compelled  to  meet  his  monetary 
obligatioiiB  during  a  period  of  low  prices  for  grain.  On  this  occoant, 
we  find  on  exceedingly  large  number  of  texts  in  vhidi  [noprietors  were 
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ftirced  to  montage  their  lauda  in  order  to  procnre  money.  Nay  more, 
there  even  existe  a  docameot  by  which  a  Babylonian  in  Btraits  mort- 
gaged kJB  harvest  on  the  stalk. 

The  neceB^ty  of  obtaining  ready  money  arose  not,  perhaps,  firom 
private  needs  alone.  The  public  institutions  must  many  times  have 
cooperated  in  this  respect,  as  in  Home  at  tlie  time  of  the  Republic. 
For,  althoagh  as  already  recounted  at  the  outset,  the  temple  imposts 
and  even  the  direct  State  taxes  were  still  usnally  delivered  in  the  fortu 
of  produce,  and  accordingly  little  was  at  first  converted  into  fixed 
sums  of  money,  there  was  another  consideratiou  which  compelled  the 
use  of  money.  And  this  was  the  obligation  which  rested  upon  the 
individual  estates  to  furnish  soldiers  and  their  equipment,  and  likewise 
to  provide  for  their  maintenance.  This  obligation  was  probably  derived 
from  conditions  in  which  the  landowner,  as  yet  a  peasant  himself,  held 
himself  in  readiness  for  swvice  in  arms  in  defense  of  the  ooantry.  But, 
indeed,  a  mercenary  soldiery  moat  have  developed  in  Babylon  very 
early,  especially  because  of  the  changing  foreign  rule. 

Thus  we  find  docaments  in  which  money  Ib  appropriated  directly  to 
serve  for  the  equipment  or  maiutenance  of  soldiers.  Moreover,  this 
explains  the  occurrence  of  the  designation  of  qashtu  for  certain  pieces 
of  property;  these  were  Jast  such  as  had  to  famish  archers. 

Other  exactions,  to  mention  these  also  which,  indeed,  did  not  demand 
a  direct  expenditure  of  money,  resulted  from  the  public  works.  For 
this  the  organs  of  administration  could  constrain  the  laborers  of  the 
temple  estates  as  well  as  thoseof  private  ownership  to  a  kind  of  corvee, 
in  which  their  maintenance  was  fdrnished  by  the  possessors  of  the 
estate. 

In  Babylon  a  very  important  industrial  life  had  devel(^)ed  very 
early.  Of  raw  products  for  this,  the  ooantry  had  only  clay,  asphalt 
and  reed  in  the  beat  quality.  All  else,  for  instance,  skins  of  animals, 
wool,  so  tar  as  this  was  not  furnished  by  the  tribes  which  roamed 
through  the  country  had  to  be  imported.  On  this  acoonnt  the  kings 
were  very  often  led  to  undertake  military  expeditions  toward  the 
Amanus,  both  in  order  to  keep  the  way  open  for  traffic  and  to  obtain 
as  tribute  what  they  could  not  buy.  Babylon  must,  indeed,  have  beeu 
a  gigantic  thoroughfare  for  the  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  About  this  we  can  learn  nothing  directly  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  though  we  can  learn  it  indirectly,  by  inferences, 
and,  moreoyer,  firom  the  Greek  authors.  One  thing  is  nevertheless 
clear,  that  great  amonuts  of  raw  products  lay  in  the  storehouses  of 
Babylon. 

Production  was  divided  into  the  work  of  trades  and  that  of  factories. 
I  c^l  trades  the  activity  of  free  or  nufl'ee  laborers,  because  they  were 
entitled  to  take  apprentices  and  teach  them  their  trade,  an  institution 
which  fiiUy  corresponds  to  that  of  our  modern  trades.  We  have  to  look 
apoQ  the  tem^de  wid  tlie  industrial  eBtablishments  of  the  ridi  oitdzens 
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ae  factories.  We  have  a  number  of  certificates  of  delivery  which  show 
how  the  raw  inat«rialB  were  delivered  into  the  iudustrial  establish- 
ments and  how  the  finished  prodncts  were  delivered  from  them.  These 
indicate  how  long  the  laborers  worked  and  what  amount  of  wages  they 
received.  As  soon  as  the  prodncts  of  the  trades  came  into  demand  as 
objects  of  luxury,  craftsmanship  touched  the  boundaries  of  art  The 
conditions  in  qaestion  are  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  ancient 
Bgypt.  Artizanship  is  a,  refinement  of  what  is  commonly  called  trade 
work,  which  yet  can  not  attain  individuality. 

The  fine  arts  were  mainly  employed  upon  the  royal  edifices.  Almost 
every  kind  of  technique  was  practiced  there — metal  work  (especially 
embossed  work),  metal  casting,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  stone  and 
tile  mosaic.  The  technical  perfection  of  the  last  was  especially  remark- 
able. One  is  with  reason  astonished  at  the  bines,  partly  metallic  colors, 
partly  lapis  lazuli,  which  were  burnt  in  upon  the  tiles  for  mosaics.  The 
bronze  doors  of  Balawat  are  a  splendid  relic  of  the  artistic  skill  of 
former  times.  In  considering  the  stone  carving  it  is  striking  in  how 
masterly  a  way  the  hardest  stones  were  subdued  in  the  most  remote 
times,  and  that,  too,  with  tools  with  which  modern  artists  can  not  work 
at  all.  At  that  time  there  was  as  yet  no  steel.  Even  the  hard  basalt 
was  worked  with  chisels  of  tempered  bronze.  Among  the  minor  arts, 
that  of  the  lapidary  is  especially  to  be  noticed.  We  find  quite  delight- 
ful engravings  apon  the  hardest  gems.  Here,  again,  is  such  a  technical 
perfection  as  could  be  developed  only  by  the  practice  of  centuries,  and 
which  later  became  lost,  so  that  similar  noticeable  works  conld  first 
be  produced  again  only  in  Italian  workshops.  Wood  carving  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  thrones  and  of  little  Venus  figures  in 
wood.  A  similar  highly  developed  art  appears  also  in  ivory  work. 
Ivory  was  a  much-prized  article,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  kings  often 
undertook  military  expeditions,  since  the  elephants  were  already  exter- 
minated on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
touth  century  B.  C.  The  ceramics,  for  which  the  most  excellent  raw 
material  was  present  in  all  Babylonia,  were  also  remarkable.  The  clay, 
which  was  already  washed  smooth  by  the  rivers,  was  ground  up  so  fine 
that  clay  writing  tablets,  for  instance,  were  made  of  such  superlative 
quality  that  they  could  be  covered  with  writing  so  small  as  hardly  to 
be  read  without  a  microscope. 

The  Babylonians  are  our  predecessors  in  the  art  of  printing.  We 
have  matrices  in  clay  and  in  wood.  The  writing  to  be  multiplied  was 
first,  carved  in  wood,  then  cast  in  clay,  and  could  then  be  imprinted 
upon  any  number  of  clay  tablets. 

A  highly  developed  branch  of  iudnatry  was  the  art  of  weaving  and 
embroidery,  although  we  have  no  specimen  of  the  materiaL  We  can 
form  an  idea  of  this  fu*t  from  the  representations  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Babylonians.  The  Babylonians  understood  howto  weave  very  thin 
fftbrics  as  well  as  the  thickest.    I  myself  have  seen  a  clay  tablet  in  Lon- 
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Aon  which  had  been  Iwd  apon  a  piece  of  linen,  so  tliat  even  bow  the 
position  of  the  threiMls  and  the  exoelleaoe  of  the  fabric  to  which  they 
belonged  can  be  estimated. 

The  tanner's  trade,  moreover,  was  Iiighly  deTeloped.  This,  too,  can  ' 
be  jndged  of  only  through  pictorial  represeutatious.  According  to 
these,  shoes  and  the  hanieas  and  aaddles  of  horses  were  elaborately 
worked. 

Those  who  carried  on  iudnstry  were  partly  free,  partly  slaves;  the 
former  received  wages,  the  latter  were  hired  or  rented.  The  owners  of 
the  slaves  received  from  the  latter,  if  they  were  skilled  laborers,  a  fixed 
income.  This  most  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  picture  of  the  social 
relations  in  Babylon.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  here  the  interests 
of  the  owners  and  those  of  the  laborers  most  have  been  diverse, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  Bpite  of  the  immense  population  of  Babylon,  its 
political  conditions  mnst  have  been  very  unstable,  becaase  only  the 
rich — that  is,  the  dwindling  minority — had  an  interest  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  Babylon  had  never  been  able  to  attain  the  position  of 
Kome,  where  the  Plebs  constantly  obtained  more  rights. 

As  for  the  instruments  of  labor  in  Old  Babylon,  they  were  not  highly 
developed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  degree  of  technical  perfection 
was  wrought  out  with  these  poor  instruments.  Among  ns  the  revise 
is  the  case.  The  tools  are  very  good,  bat  the  skill  of  the  hupian  hand 
has  greatly  diminished.  Whether  a  division  of  labor  in  the  modern 
sense  existed  in  Babylon  can  not  ba  yet  made  clear.  There  are,  never- 
theless, a  number  of  facts  which  would  point  to  it. 

According  to  the  representations  in  the  reliefs,  the  citizens  att^ded 
public  gatherings  on  state  occasions  and  temple  oeremouies,  richly 
adorned  and  with  the  insignia  which  distingnished  them  as  citizens; 
that  is,  in  flowing  garments,  with  large  and  artistically  made  head- 
dresses, with  a  seal  ring  upon  the  finger,  with  staff  in  hand,  with  girdle 
and  beantifolly  embroidered  leather  shoes.  In  everyday  work,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  the  same  citizens  carrying  on  their  business  in  shirt 
and  apron.  Uufortnnately,  the  remains  which  are  at  hand  cyme  mostly 
from  temples  and  palaces,  and  therefore  we  can  form  a  ^ear  picture  only 
of  great  state  functions. 

Several  scholars  maintain  that  in  Babylon  only  the  temples  and 
palaces  are  to  be  considered  as  great  buildings,  while  the  inhabitants 
lived  in  primitive  huts.  This  is  an  nntenable  view.  Portions  of  foun- 
dation walls  which  belonged  to  private  houses  have  been  discovered, 
and  we  are  justified  in  the  assumption  that  Babylon,  so  long  as  it 
existed,  made,  with  its  houses,  the  impressiou  of  a  great  city.  One 
mnst  not  forget,  withal,  that  it  was  an  oriental  city  which  required 
another  kind  of  architecture  than  that  of  our  great  cities.  Upon  the 
main  streets,  which  were  paved  with  stone,  little  outbuildings,  such  as 
we  still  see  in  oriental  cities,  which  must  have  served  as  booths  or 
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bazaars,  were  erected  before  the  booses,  Tbere,  aa  in  the  gates  of  the 
(empleB  and  palaces,  handiwork  and  traffic  were  briskly  carried  on. 

Money,  the  medium  of  exchange,  received  its  first  and  best  improve- 
meiit  there.  It  had  passed  from  the  conception  of  barter  to  the  refined 
conception  of  value.  In  even  earlier  times  gold  and  silver  money,  and 
also  as  subsidiary  coinage,  copper,  bronze,  and  iron  were  ased.  The 
further  the  development  went  the  more  need  there  must  have  been  of 
having  the  metals  ia  a  fixed  form  and  in  certain  proportions  of  weight 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  necessity  for  weighing  the  metals  each 
time.  It  was,  therefore,  molded  into  bars  and  riogs.  Unfortunately, 
no  such  coins  have  been  preserved,  bnt  we  have  written  references  to 
them.  The  unit  of  value  was  the  mine.  This  contained  60  sheqels,  and 
the  latter  had  again  sabdivisions,  but  thiBse  varied.  From  the  two 
first  developments  of  money  arises  the  third;  the  nse  of  money  as 
capital ;  that  is,  interest-bearing  capital.  We  have,  in  about  2300  B.  0., 
the  transition,  as  people  pledged  themselves  to  work  a  certain  length 
of  time  for  a  sam  of  money  which  they  most  return  later. 

Exchange  was  known  in  Babylon,  and  there  are  statements  of  the 
changes  in  value  of  money.  Moreover,  the  ratio  of  value  between 
gold  and  silver  was  fixed. 

This  flue  development  of  the  relations  of  value  was  accompanied  by 
another — the  relation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money  te  livelihood, 
A  number  of  documents  exist  which  show  that  the  living  expenses  of 
the  laborers  can  not  have  been  very  high,  and  this  agrees  with  what 
we  know  of  the  Orient  ttotn  other  sonrces.  The  soil  furnishes  the  neo- 
essaries  of  life  without  man's  having  to  take  much  trouble,  Oonse- 
qnently,  idleness  and  beggary  are  nowhere  more  widespread  than  in 
the  Orient.  Nowhere  is  industry  urged  forward  in  a  more  brutal  way. 
There  are  many  reliefs  fi-oin  Babylon  and  Egypt  which  show  laborers 
oonstently  driven  by  blows  firom  a  stick ;  during  the  transportation  of 
colossal  weights  an  overseer  with  a  club  stands  behind  every  three 
or  four  laborers. 

CONCLUSION. 

During  the  correction  of  the  preceding  sketeh,  which  the  editor  of 
the  Mittheilungen  has  sent  to  the  press  half  against  my  will,  but  which 
I  will  not  now  withdraw,  since  oUierwise  I  should  be  obliged  to  let  it 
lie  for  many  years  to  come  without  finding  the  time  to  work  it  over 
thoroughly,  two  gaps  came  to  v^  special  notice,  the  filling  up  of  which, 
however,  is  subsequently  to  take  place  elsewhere.  The  professional 
position  of  the  priests  will  probably  be  described  by  Zimmem  in  bis 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian  religion ;  that  of  the 
jadges  will  be  treated  by  Eohler  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  work 
published  by  Kohler  and  myself  upon  Babylonian  juridical  life. 
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THE  EXCAVATIONS  OP  OAEtHAGE.' 


By  FStUFFE  Bbbobb. 


For  Bome  time  Oarthage,  vhloh  seemed  to  have  been  bo  oompletelf 
destroyed  by  the  Bomans  that  its  very  raimi  had  disappeared,  has 
again-  been  attracting  pnblio  attention.  Bnt  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
retorts  of  the  Aoad^mie  des  Inscriptions  told  tiie  tale  of  new  discov- 
eries made  in  tbe  neoropoliaea  of  Carthage  l^  the  indefittigable  zeal  of 
P^Delattre. 

The  interest  aronsed  by  this  resnrreotion  of  the  past  has  overstepped 
the  confines  of  the  learned  world.  Toorlsta  hasten  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  tombs  in  the  hope  of  being  present  when  relics  of  the  time 
of  the  Hagos,  the  Hamilcars,  and  the  Hannibals  are  brongbt  to  light. 
The  Government^  too,  has  realized  the  importance  of  these  discoveries 
for  the  history  of  Tonis.  Under  the  enlightened  patronage  of  onr  resi- 
dent general  and  thanks  to  the  sabventions  of  Uie  minister  of  pnblic 
instmction  and  of  the  Acad^mie  dea  Insciiptioiu,  M.  Paul  Ganckter, 
director  of  the  fSerrice  des  Antiqalt^s  et  des  Arts  in  Tonis,  erected  a 
shed  beside  Pdre  Delattre's,  and  in  oontinoing  the  very  line  of  excava- 
tion that  has  yielded  F6re  Delattre  soch  happy  results  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  pickax  he  haa  ofHne  apon  a  mine  richer  than  any  yet 
worked. 

Under  a  layer  of  the  Byeantine  period  he  disoovered  a  carefhlly 
mored  ap  sanctuary  of  the  Roman  epoch.  In  this  sabterraoean  cham- 
ber, awaiting  better  times,  doubtless,  and  protected  against  the  zeal  of 
the  new  religion,  had  been  piled  np  lists  of  priests,  votive  offerings, 
Mithraio  groups,  a  boll's  head  bearing  a  votive  inscription  to  semibar- 
liRroas  gods  between  its  horns,  and  marble  statoes,  many  of  them 
worthy  to  appear  bende  works  of  the  great  era  of  classic  Greece.  Then, 
under  the  Bomao,  be  foaod  in  the  Pbtenician  layer,  stndied  by  Pere 
Delattre,  tombs  of  the  same  arcbitectnre  and  with  the  same  contents  as 
those  excavated  by  his  predecessor,  bnt  singularly  rich,  containing 
rings,  bracelets,  gold  necklaces — real  treasures,  such  as  would  have 
made  the  heart  of  Durean  de  La  Malle  and  of  Benl^  leap  for  joy. 


■Trandatod  from  BeTn«  des  D«nx  Hoades,  ToL  CLUI,  1899,  pp.  G5ft-«76. 
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So  each  dsy  diacloaes  antiqaitiea  aarpasBlug  in  ricbness  aod  artistic 
iuterest  any  before  known;  and  if  Oartbage  bad  yielded  uotbing  but 
tombs  tbey  would  bave  safflced  to  give  unexpected  informatiou,  to  bim 
who  knows  how  to  question  tbem,  upon  Phoenician  art  and  oivilization 
of  the  period  pieoeding  the  oTerthiow  of  the  queen  of  the  sea  by  the 


Few  spectacles  give  the  impression  of  the  oblivion  into  which  past 
graudeur  falls  in  the  same  degree  as  the  ruins  of  Oartbage.  Il^owbere 
does  Delenda  Carthago  strike  one  as  sacb  a  vivid  reality.  The  Romans 
acqnitted  themselves  of  their  work  conscientiously,  and  civilization  baa 
completed  what  the  conqaerors  left  nndoue.  The  stones  of  Carthage, 
after  serving  in  the  Roman  town,  were  used,  and  continue  to  be  osed, 
for  the  bonsesof  Tunis,  and  the  marble  of  its  colomns  adorns  the  cathe- 
drals of  Itfdy  and  soathem  France. 

From  the  promontory  whence  the  bay  of  Tunis  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  the  beaatifbl  line  of  mountains  that  shut  it  in  on  the  south, 
the  glance  wanders  over  some  earth  heaps  in  which  only  the  trained  eye 
can  recognize  the  site  of  ancient  Oartbage.  Not  even  ruins  are  visible. 
Far  off,  toward  Tunis,  tbere  gleam  in  the  snnligbt  two  lagoons,  called 
the  ports  of  Carthage.  Tbey  probably  fbrmed  the  inner  barlmr.  The 
orifices  of  the  great  cisterns,  the  circus  and  the  amphitheater,  Iwth  of 
the  Roman  peiiod,  and  the  long  line  of  aqaeducts  gliding  toward  Zag- 
wam,  this  is  all  that  remains  of  Oartbage.  Not  far  from  the  sea,  in  the 
middle  of  a  tract  of  land  bought  by  France,  on  a  hillock  supposed  to 
have  been  Byrsa,  rises  the  basilica  of  St.  Louis,  at  whiob  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Oartbage  were  deposited  as  soon  as  fonnd.  It  was  the  first 
museum  for  the  purpose  and  the  only  one  until  Ben^  de  La  Blanob^re 
prepared  the  palace  of  Manuba  to  bouse  tbe  finds  firam  excavations 
made  under  the  management  of  tbe  Antiqnit^s  in  Tunis. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  to  Cardinal  liavigerie  belongs  the  chief  merit 
of  these  discoveries.  After  Dureau  de  La  Matle,  who  restored  the 
topography  of  Oartbage  witbont  ever  having  been  on  its  site  and 
endeavored  to  fonnd  a  society  for  tbe  exploration  of  its  mine,  and 
after  Benl^,  who  more  recently  brought  liis  artistic  and  arohfeologic 
skill  to  bear  upon  them,  Lavigerie  was  tbe  first  to  comprehend  the 
necessity  for  making  systematic  excavationB  at  Carthage  and  for  main- 
taining a  permanent  station  there. 

Even  before  this  the  Academy,  interested  in  coUectang  the  material 
of  the  Corpus  Insoriptionum  Semitioarum,  bad  charged  M.  de  Sainte- 
Marie,  dragoman  of  the  French  consulate  at  Tunis,  to  institnte  some 
sncb  action.  In  a  little  while  he  bad  a  collection  of  more  tiian  two 
thousand  votire  steles  of  dull  sameness,  proving,  however,  that  tbe  soil 
of  Carthage  still  bid  Phcenician  antiquities.  He  fonnd,  besides,  nomer- 
ons  bits  of  arobitectore,  statoes  or  iragmenis  of  stataea,  all  of  the 
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a  period.  He  died  jnst  after  the  pubiioation  of  the  texts  whicb 
science  owes  to  blm.  After  bis  departare  from  Tanis  the  excavataons 
were  contmaed  by  UM.  Beinach  and  Babeloo,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  researches  called  forth  by  the  pablioation  of  the  Gorpns  loBcriptio- 
nam  Semiticariun  ^ve  the  flrat  impalse  to  the  movement  now  develop- 
iog  before  our  eyes. 

The  Cardinal  did  not  stop  at  any  sacrifice.  He  paid  for  the  excava- 
tions oat  of  his  own  parse  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  masenm  with 
the  persaasive  ardor  characteristic  of  him.  Fortunately  his  right 
hand  in  this  enterprise  was  P^  Delattre,  who,  with  his  frank,  ener- 
getic featorea,  long  blond  beard,  and  white  robe,  is  a  flgare  well 
beloved  by  all  visitors  at  Tanis.  Having  been  long  identified  with  the 
place  and  knowing  the  people  and  the  locality,  Pfere  Delattre  was  in  a 
better  position  than  anyone  else  to  gather  information  from  the  natives 
and  to  know  at  what  points  to  coodact  researches. 

His  investigatioQS,  at  first  limited  and  rather  haphazard,  underwent 
a  change  aa  the  resnlt  of  a  visit  of  the  Marqnis  de  Vogii^.  He  gra- 
ciously placed  at  P^re  Delattre's  disposal  a  sum  suffldent  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  with  his  work.  From  that  time  his  resolatioD  was 
fixed.  He  conceived  the  plan  of  exploring  the  necropolis  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  of  St.  Louis.  At  nearly  the  same  time  a  French  engineer, 
who  deserves  mention,  M.  Vernaz,  in  examining  the  snbterrauean 
canal  which  Sows  fi«m  the  great  cisterns  into  the  sea,  struck  upon  the 
first  tombs  of  the  Phoenician  necropolis  of  Bort^  Djedid,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Roman  aqueduct. 

M.  H^ron  de  Villefijsse,  who  had  been  present  at  Pfere  Delattre's 
first  excavations,  and  bad  coostitated  himself  his  representative  at  the 
Academy,  kept  it  dtdly  informed  of  his  discoveries.  Tet  it  neither 
subsidized  nor  encouraged  him  in  any  way.  And  thus,  little  by  little, 
laboring  from  tomb  to  tomb,  from  necropolis  to  necropolis,  he  succeeded 
in  determining  the  site  of  tiiree  great  Carthaginian  cities  of  the  dead. 

These  necropolises,  extending  along  the  bills  that  reach  from  the 
chapel  of  9t.  TjouIb  to  the  sea,  tana  a  semicircle,  whicb  embraces  tbe 
heart  of  the  city,  as  it  were,  in  the  horns  of  a  crescent.  Was  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  city  comprehended  within  these  limitsl  It  most  have 
been  very  small ;  but  early  ^ome,  also,  was  of  no  great  extent,  and  the 
seven  hills  are  to-day  lost  in  the  maze  of  streets  and  buildings  that 
form  tiie  heart  of  the  modem  city.  Possibly,  too,  what  has  happened 
to  our  cemeteries  in  Paris  occurred  in  Carthage.  At  first  oateide  the 
city,  they  were  finally  surrounded  by  it,  but  were  kept  in  nse  never- 
tiieless. 

In  any  case,  all  are  not  of  equal  antiquity.  The  most  ancient,  called 
Donimfes,  ftom  the  name  of  the  territory  coveriug  it,  occaples  the  most 
distant  point  from  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  cistern  of  Malga,  It  cer- 
tainly goes  back  to  the  sixth,  if  not  to  tbe  seventh,  century  B.  0.  This 
age  is  indicated  by  the  preeeuce  of  beaatifiil  Corinthian  vases,  whoae 
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date  is  known  to  within  a  century,  aa  well  as  by  the  farm,  of  oertsBin 
pieces  of  eartlienware,  specially  of  some  rather  primitive  lamps,  resem- 
bling deep  saacers,  the  edges  of  which  are  piessed  together  on  one  side 
to  form  a  channel  for  the  wick.  And  this  opiniou  concerning  their  age 
is  confirmed  by  the  discovray  of  t^e  pendant  to  a  gold  necklace,  hardly 
the  size  of  a  ten-franc  piece,  but  admirably  engraved  with  a  legend  in 
Phceniciau  characters  of  the  moat  arcti^c  type. 

The  farther  from  the  center,  the  more  recent  the  date  of  the  necropo- 
lis. The  least  ancient  one,  yet  antedating  the  end  of  the  Ponio  wars, 
forms  the  right  horn  of  the  crescent,  where  i^e  hills  marking  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the  village  meet  the  sea  near  the  Turkish  fort  of  Bordj 
Djedid.  It  is  especially  interesting  for  the  richness  of  its  fhneral  aooess- 
ories,  in  which  the  influeace  of  Greek  art  predominates,  and  for  the 
remains  of  men  contemporary  with  the  supreme  struggle  of  Carthage. 

The  tomtts  usually  consist  of  one  or  more  funeral  chambers  connected 
by  a  vertical  shaft.  They  were  sunk  in  the  side  of  the  hill  to  a  depth 
of  8, 10,  and  even  14  meters.  To  get  at  them  it  was  necessary  to  clean 
ont  shafts  choked  np  and  completely  covered  over  with  dirt  heaps,  make 
Bnbterranean  passages  from  tomb  to  tomb,  remove  obstacles,  and  haul 
aside,  even  blow  up,  great  flagstones,  barring  the  way  to  chambers — 
all  at  the  peril  of  a  thousand  difQcnlties,  over  which  only  energy  sidmn- 
lated  by  the  hope  of  discovery  could  triumph. 

One  of  the  most  beantifal  tombs  of  the  necropolis  of  Donim^  is  the 
one  called  by  P5re  Delattre  the  tomb  of  ladamelek,  because  the  pend- 
ant to  a  gold  necklace  found  in  it,  near  one  of  the  skeletons,  bears  that 
name — the  name  of  the  owner — following  a  dedication  to  Astarte-Pyg- 
malioQ  engraved  in  microscopic  bnt  perfectly  clear  Phcenioian  charac- 
ters of  ifreat  antiquity. 

A  rock  slab,  3  meters  long  by  60  centimeters  thick,  covered  the  sep- 
uloher,  and  F^re  Delattre  had  to  out  a  passage  through  it  and  through 
9  meters  of  earth  before  he  reached  the  chamber,  which  be  found  iutact. 
He  describes  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  in  these  words:  "The  walls 
and  even  the  flagstone  pavement  were  overlaid  with  stucco.  This 
stucco,  exceedingly  fine  and  hard,  had  the  white  crystalline  appearance 
of  snow.  The  flame  of  our  candles  made  it  gleam  in  myriad  sparkling 
points.  Part  of  the  glazing  had  become  detached,  and  had  fallen  on 
tbe  skeletons  in  sheets;  another  part,  still  unbroken,  leaned  over  like 
a  great  piece  of  cardboard.  The  density  of  the  stncco  was  such  that 
under  the  slightest  stroke  it  gave  out  a  metallic  sound." 

The  glazing  did  not  reach  the  top  of  the  chamber.  Between  tbe 
atncco  and  the  large  stones  covering  the  cave  was  a  space  of  19  centi- 
meters, into  which  a  wooden  cornice  and  ceiling  had  once  fitted,  bnt 
had  now  disappeared.  The  imprint  of  the  fibers,  and  even  bits  of  wood 
sticking  to  the  rock,  could  leave  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  there.  A 
red  thread  5  centimeters  betow  tbe  stones,  which  mast  have  served  as 
a  chalk  line  to  bring  the  cornice  and  tbe  ceiling  dash  with  each  other, 
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proved  with  wbat  care  this  tomb  bad  beeu  executed  to  tbe  slightest 
detalL  And  in  tbe  silence  of  the  faneral  cbaniber,  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
osaal  fnrniBhings  of  these  tombs,  tbe  skeletons  of  two  CarthaginiaDS, 
baeband  and  wife,  still  gnard  the  remains  of  tbe  jewels  with  which 
they  had  been  adorned. 

The  tombs  vary  greatly  in  their  contents,  yet  nearly  all  present  cer- 
tain minor  objects,  which  form  the  obligatory  and  ritualistic  part  of 
the  eqnipment.  Near  the  head,  or  in  a  small  niche  in  the  wall,  are  two 
vials,  always  tbe  same;  a  lamp,  still  blackened  with  smoke,  which 
probably  bnrnt  near  the  bead  after  the  closing  of  tbe  tomb;  then,  often, 
at  his  side  a  sceut  box,  which  was  meant  to  be  held  in  the  band,  bat 
which  had  rolled  to  tbe  gronnd  on  tbe  crambling  of  the  bones. 

The  dead  are  laid,  not  in  a  lateral  niohe,  as  iit  certain  other  necropo- 
lises, bat  on  tbe  ground,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  objects  with  which  the 
respect  of  their  family  had  snrronnded  them.  There  was  no  coffin. 
They  were  lowered  through  the  shaft  by  cords  on  a  board  which  served 
as  a  ftineral  couch.  Olose-riveted  handles  and  large  brass  nails  bear 
witness  to  the  manner  of  ai^usting  those  pieces  of  wood. 

Sometimes  the  body  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  two  planks, 
forming  a  roof  over  it.  In  the  more  recent  sepnlchers  are  large  pointed 
amphone,  and  stone  chests  containing  ashes  or  calcined  bones.  Often 
skeletons  and  cinerary  urns  are  found  in  the  same  tomb.  This  indi- 
cates that  cremation  gradually  displaced  burial. 

Besides  the  stationary  objects,  there  lay  on  the  gronnd  or  leaned 
against  tbe  wall  vases  of  very  different  forms  and  dimensions.  Some- 
times unadorned,  sometimes  decorated  with  fringes  and  black  and  red 
circular  lines;  vases  of  black  Bhodesian  earth  covered  with  friezes  of 
animals  or  scenes  from  mythology;  vases  in  the  form  of  baby  bottles, 
called  bazznla  by  the  natives;  large  clay  amphorie  of  rude  workman- 
shipj  oinochoes,  elegantly  shaped;  alabaster  pieces;  goblets;  vials,  on 
which  the  Phcenician  painter  had  allowed  bis  fancy  free  play,  some  in 
the  form  of  animals,  others  representing  a  crouching  woman,  or  a 
baboon  holding  another  vase  shaped  like  a  frog's  head.  Ostrich  eggs, 
painted  red  and  yellow,  figure  extensively  in  these  sepnlchers — often 
several  are  fonnd  in  one  tomb.  In  the  tomb  of  ladamelek  an  egg,  still 
intact,  served  both  as  a  receptacle  and  as  stopi>er  to  a  larger  vase. 
Elsewhere  there  were  only  simple  rowdelles,  rudely  painted  with  human 
features.  Again,  t^ere  were  Egyptian  figurines;  statnettes;  terra-ootta 
masks;  objects  having  symbolic  or  religions  significance,  as  well  as 
articles  of  daily  life;  small  chairs  and  tables,  looking  like  toys;  bone 
or  ivory  pieces  artistically  worked ;  the  whole  series  of  arms  and  metal 
utensils;  and,  finally,  scattered  aroand  the  dead,  the  remains  of  bis 
ornaments;  innumerable  beads  for  necklaces,  of  paste,  of  precious 
stones,  or  of  gold;  riugs;  bracelets — the  whole  of  life  transported  to 
tbe  tomb,  the  expression,  as  it  were,  of  the  identity  of  the  dead. 

All  this  yields  but  one  thought.    The  coutionation  of  life  in  tbe  tomb 
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enablee  us  in  a  measure  to  reconstruct  what  it  might  have  been  on 
earth.  Fur  the  tomb  ia  the  only  place  that  preserves  the  secrets  of 
life  vfaen  its  last  trace  and  memory  have  been  obliterated  from  the 
world  of  the  liviiig^ 


Till  within  the  last  few  years  it  would  have  been  ditBcnlt  to  cotive.\' 
a  foirly  precise  idea  of  Oartfaaginiati  life  and  civilizatioD.  One  man  has 
tried,  and  he  conld  try,  because  he  was  a  novelist,  Gaatave  Flaubert. 
Not  that  his  description  is  literally  true,  but  he  was  au  extremely  cod- 
ecieutiooB  student,  and  to  his  conscientiousness  he  joined  the  gift  of 
correct  and  vivid  perception.  Apart  from  the  inevitable  exaggeratioas 
of  romance,  which  can  aometimes  be  attributed  to  the  authors  from 
whom  Flanbert  drew  his  information,  Salammb6  gives  the  sensation  of 
forceful,  seusoal  realism.  It  is  cumbered  with  an  accnmalatton  of  dec- 
orative detail  not  in  contradiction  with  the  glimpses  obtained  &om 
monuments.  Flaubert  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  of  a  Oarthagiuian 
soul. 

But  one  thing  he  could  not  bring  out  clearly,  namely,  the  composite 
character  of  this  civilization  and  its  Egyptian  aspect,  stribingly  dis- 
played in  the  oostome  of  the  priestesses  of  Tanit  and  in  the  ornaments 
which,  to  use  the  expression  of  Montesqnien,  hardened  their  superb 
heads. 

The  Carthaginians,  like  all  Fhcenicians,  gave  little  scope  to  the  ideal. 
This  is  shown  by  the  realism  of  their  art  and  their  religion.  They  were 
not  endowed  with  a  powerful,  creative  ^nius;  they  did  not,  like  the 
Greeks,  create  types  which  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  world  and 
enriched  hamanity  with  new  forms.  Like  all  realists,  they  excelled  in 
the  art  of  imitating  whatever  struck  the  eye.  They  imitated  the  forms 
of  nature  as  well  as  the  art-forms  of  the  people  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.  The  Phceniciaus  lacked  the  independence  to  elaborate 
from  them  a  new  conception  of  art,  distinguished  by  certain  constant 
characteristics.  They  were  indebted  to  all  their  neighbors  in  sacces- 
sion.  Their  art,  Chaldean  when  in  contact  with  Ohaldean,  became 
Egyptian  near  Egypt  and  Greek  in  the  Hellenic  period.  The  Greeks 
themselves  derived  the  models  for  their  masterpieces  from  the  Orient, 
but  they  transformed  them  by  a  new  ideA,  The  Phoenicians  departed 
from  their  models  only  as  an  interpreter  varies  what  he  interprets; 
they  fashioned  them  in  their  own  image,  thereby  giving  them  a  some- 
thing peculiar  to  themselves.  They  were  great  animal  painters,  also, 
and  under  their  treatment  even  the  human  lace  aaaomed  a  singolarly 
lively  expression.  From  this  point  of  view  such  a  thing  as  Phoenician 
art  may  be  said  to  exist. 

The  excavations  of  Carthage  have  brought  out  the  profoond  infln- 
ence  of  Egypt  on  this  ancient  Carthaginian  civilization.  The  sight  ot 
tiie  objects  unearthed  from  the  tombs  transports  one  to  the  borders  of 
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the  lifile.  Th«  stataettes  have  the  headdress,  costames,  and  posture 
of  mummies.  The  riagB  and  scarabs  bear  Egyptian  scenes,  often 
Egyptian  legends.  The  amalets,  which  alternate  with  strands  of  pearls 
in  the  numerous  paste  necklaces,  reprodace  subjects  familiar  in  Egypt; 
the  oodja,  the  sacn-d  eye  of  Osiris,  the  grotesque  stocky  flgare  of  the  god 
Phtab,  aokhs  (crux.ansata),  sm^l  tables  for  libations.  Tbe  araeus  on 
either  side  of  tbe  solar  disk  is  one  of  the  fiivorite  designs  of  necklace 
pendants  and  earrings,  and  figures  in  the  head  gear  of  goddesses,  in 
which  it  forms  a  kind  of  high  crown,  recalling  the  turreted  crown  of 
Oerea, 

Doubtless  many  of  the  amulets,  intaglios,  and  bibelots,  objects  which 
are  easily  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  are  stopped  in  their  wander- 
ings only  by  the  tomb,  were  actnally  made  in  Egypt.  Bnt  we  can  not 
explain  as  a  foreign  importation  the  terra-cotta  pieces  and  the  gold  and 
silver  jewelry  in  which  an  anmistakable  imitation  of  Egypt  is  accom- 
panied by  certain  characteristics  proving  them  of  home  make. 

These  charadtcristics  appear  in  certain  figurines  absolutely  Egyptian 
in  the  posture  of  the  body  and  in  tbe  disposition  and  details  of  the 
costume.  For  tbe  graceful  forms  of  tbe  Egyptian  women,  so  pure  of 
line  as  to  seem  scarcely  human,  more  massive,  less  spiritual  bodies 
are  substitnted.  Tbe  head  is  never  Egyptian,  the  protruding  eyes  are 
singularly  expressive,  the  root  of  the  nose  thick,  the  lips  sensual,  the 
chin  prominent.    The  artist  certainly  had  a  Carthaginian  model. 

N^owhere  does  this  mixtare  of  imitation  and  subjective,  realistic 
interpretation  appear  better  than  in  the  terra-cotta  masks  frequently 
found  in  Carthaginian  tombs,  one  of  the  art  forms  in  which  the  origi- 
nality of  the  Oarthaginians  had  freest  play.  Onriously  enough,  these 
masks  have  holes  in  the  top  and  sometimes  in  the  sides  for  suspending 
them ;  yet  they  were  not  hanging  up  in  the  tombs,  bat  laid  at  the  side 
of  the  dead.  Sac  were  they  meant  to  cover  the  face — they  were  too 
small. 

However  that  may  be,  the  resemblance  to  Egyptian  funeral  masks 
is  striking.  Some  of  the  women's  masks  might  be  taken  for  masks  of 
mummies.  The  hair,  rolled  up  in  front  over  a  bandeau,  falls  in  two 
fine  bnt  heavy  tresses  behind  the  ears,  which  are  inordinately  length- 
ened by  earrings,  and  spreads  out  on  the  chest.  Bnt  the  countenance, 
the  features,  the  form  of  the  face,  denote  another  inspiration — Greek 
rather  than  Egyptian.  The  whole  physiognomy  has  a  refinement  and 
a  softness  of  expression  which  make  of  the  masks  truly  subjective 
works  of  art.  The  men  who  bought  these  beautiful  Corinthian  vases 
and  shut  them  up  with  themselves  in  their  tombs  must  have  realized 
the  remoter  influences  at  work  on  this  art.  It  was  the  art  of  early 
Greece,  the  half  Oriental  art  of  Homeric  times. 

Moieover,  the  masks  are  not  all  made  from  the  same  model.  A  cer- 
tain course  of  deterioration  is  perceptible,  a  steady  diversion  from  the 
Egyptian  pattern.    On  some  of  them  the  tresses  are  replaced  by  small. 
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dose  coria  coveriag  head  and  shoulders  with  their  wavy  mass.  TJoder 
this  abtindauce  of  hair  falling  over  the  brow  are  two  almond  eyes  with 
protrnding  eyeballs,  set  deep  under  long,  arohed  eyebrows.  The  cheek 
bonea  are  sunken,  the  firmly  set  lips,  like  the  ears,  are  painted  a  vivid 
red,  and  the  neck  and  breast  are  dotted  red  and  bine.  From  afar  it 
recallH  the  beautiful  head  of  the  Oerro  de  loe  Santos,  recently  pat  on 
exfaibitioii  at  the  Louvre. 

The  necropolis  of  Tharros  in  Sardinia  had  revealed  the  same  mixtare 
of  native  and  Egyptian  art.  The  likeness  between  the  relies  of  Tharros 
and  those  of  Oarthage  is  so  great  that  most  of  those  from  the  necrop- 
olis of  Sardinia  could  as  well  be  ascribed  to  a  Carthaginian  necropol^ 
But  what,  in  Tharros,  might  have  appeared  an  exceptional  phenome- 
non pecniiar  to  it  the  Oarthaginiaa  experience  shows  to  have  been  the 
rule.  The  mixture  of  the  two  is  a  fact  dominating  the  whole  of  the 
Fhwnioian  civilization  of  that  period  in  the  western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean . 

The  great  mercbaDts,  respooding  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  traded,  made  whatever  had  a  good  sale.  At  a  time 
when  Egypt  seemed  the  type  of  perfectioa  in  art  and  civilization,  they 
made  imitation  Egyptian  as  we  make  imitation  Ohinese  or  Japanese. 
But  they  did  not  work  for  export  only,  and  their  home  art  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influences.  What  has  happened  in  onr  time  with 
regard  to  China  and  Japfm  in  a  feeble  measore  reproduces  what 
happened  at  Carthage.  The  iutrodaction  of  Japanese  flgnres,  vases, 
cnnnibgly  shaped  articles,  introdnced  us  to  an  art  which  reacted  on  onr 
ceramics  and  our  decorative  painting.  Egypt  was  not  nearly  so  distant 
from  Carthage  as  we  are  from  the  Far  East ;  it  bad,  besides,  the  prestige 
conferred  by  age  and  the  refinement  of  a  powerftil  civilization.  It 
invaded  Carthage  on  all  sides  and  penetrated  everywhere.  Egyptian 
divinities  were  introduced  with  the  amnlets  sold  at  the  gates  of  temples 
and  cemeteries,  and,  when  the  Carthaginian  represented  women  or 
goddesses  with  Egyptian  costumes  or  headdresses,  without  doubt  they 
merely  reproduced  what  they  saw  about  them  daily. 

It  more  and  more  appears  that  this  somewhat  servile  imitation  of 
nature — rade,  yet  close,  biting,  and  somewhat  satiric — was  the  dia> 
tinotive  trait  of  Carthaginian  art.  The  mask  of  a  man,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind,  is  a  striking  example.  The  oval,  bony  face  is  encuvled  by 
whiskers,  leaving  month  and  chin  Duoovered;  the  prominent  nose,  as 
well  as  the  ears,  are  pierced  with  a  gold  ring.  The  eyes  have  an  oddly 
mocking  expression ;  they  are  painted  white,  the  eyeballs  and  eyebrows 
black.  The  short,  crisply  curled  hair  meets  the  brow  in  a  straight  line 
&om  ear  to  ear,  and  wherever  the  skin  shows  it  is  highly  colored  in  red- 
Several  of  the  engraved  stones  of  exquisite  workmanship,  in  which 
Greek  influence  is  perceptible,  present  the  same  type  of  man  with  crisp 
culls,  side  whiskers,  and  smooth-shaven  chin.  Whiskers  worn  by  Greek 
warriors  had  appetured  on  some  of  the  most  ancient  speoimens  of  Greek 
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ceramics,  bnt  the  nose  ring,  the  nezem,  on  a  man — what  a  carious  thing, 
what  a  revelation  it  is.  That  is  tiie  way  the  old  Oarthaginian  sea 
wolves  mast  have  looked. 

There  are  other  masks  in  these  tombs;  not  portraits,  bat  veritable 
grinning  masks.  One  represents  an  old  man,  with  smooth-sbaven, 
wrinkled  face,  the  nose  hooked,  the  bald  forehead  receding.  The  laagh 
that  draws  his  featares  makes  bis  cheek  bones  prominent,  and  forms  a 
doable,  fUonel-sbaped  circle  of  folds  about  his  month.  The  eyes  are 
represented  by  balls  shaped  like  reversed  crescente,  and  on  each  cheek 
bone  is  a  slight  application  of  pastel.  Another  mask,  both  grotesque 
and  sinister,  has  rarer  strength  of  expression.  The  low,  narrow  fore- 
head balges  oat;  the  obeek  bones  are  sharp  and  prominent;  the  nose, 
with  base  deeply  imbedded  in  the  cheeks,  follows  their  movements;  the 
eyes  are  made  by  two  large  holes  cat  through  the  thickness  of  the 
mask,  and  tbe  month,  whose  lips  form  a  bonrrelet,  recalling  the  Greek 
tragic  mask,  by  another;  between  the  eyebrows  is  the  disk,  inclosed  in 
the  reversed  crescent,  and  the  whole  face,  with  its  irregular  features, 
changes  expression  with  the  angle  nnder  which  it  is  seen. 

The  Carthaginians  were  endowed  with  feeling  for  caricature.  Beal- 
iam — that  is,  the  nonidealistic  reproduction  of  nature — induced  a  height- 
ening of  her  grotesque  aspects,  an  exaggeration  of  all  her  features. 
This  bias  betrays  itself  everywhere  in  their  portraiture — on  their 
engraved  stones  and  on  tbeir  statuettes.  They  liked  to  depict  man  in 
attitudes  lacking  the  nobility  of  Greek  figures,  and  they  liked  to  depict 
monkeys. 

This  feeling  for  caricature  comes  out  even  in  their  divinities,  fat, 
stocky  dwarfs  with  lolling  tongnes,  sometimes  disgustingly  nude;  ^ose 
horned  devils'  heads,  and  those  monstrosities  made  np  of  parts  of  ani- 
mals dififereut  in  nature  and  sex.  Their  Hercules,  the  prototype  of  the 
Greek  Hercules,  has  the  Greek  hero's  strength  and  other  attributes, 
bnt  is  a  grotesque  dwarf,  wbo  struggles  with  cranes,  larger  than  him- 
self, and,  though  a  dwarf,  is  yet  terrible.  They  had  a  perception  of  the 
contrasts  and  mockery  of  things  human,  and  were  the  first  to  represent 
their  tragic  and  terrible  aspect. 

Possibly  this  is  the  most  original  side  of  their  art,  the  side  that 
obtrnded  itself  on  the  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Cer- 
tain by  no  means  unimportant  gods  Of  Egypt,  Bes,  Set,  Phtab,  as  a 
dwarf,  and  all  the  grotesque  and  malevolent  divinities  of  darkness  and 
evil,  introduced  at  an  early  period  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  seem, 
if  not  directly  of  PhoBoician  origin,  at  least  to  have  sprung  from  the 
ancient  foantainhead  of  civilization  whence  Phoenicia  came  forth,  and 
of  which  she  has  in  a  measure  preserved  the  classic  type. 

This  explains  tbe  ooarse  idols,  tbe  fetiches,  the  stone  gods,  objects  of 

Oarthaginian  fear  and  adoration.    In  tbe  necropolis  of  Douim^s  was 

found  a  kind  of  hard,  blackish  pebblestone,  strange  to  the  environs  of 

Carthage,  of  tbe  sh  ape  of  a  flattened  sphere.    On  one  side  it  bears  mde 
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tracing,  large  ronod  eyes,  a  noae,  eai«,  and  a  moath  inordinately  wide, 
whose  straight  liae  cuts  the  lower  part  of  the  face — the  grinuiog  face 
of  the  man  in  the  mooo.  This  stone  is  certainly  a  bfetylua;  that  is,  an 
idol,  one  of  the  stones  inhiibited  and  animated  by  a  divinity,  which 
were  called  liy  the  Greeks  stones  with  souls.  Compare  it  with  those 
beautiful  Carthaginian  masks,  representing  the  head  of  a  goddess  sur- 
moanted  byacrowuof  serpents,  pare  of  line,  refined  and  dignified,  ami 
the  contrast  fairly  grates  on  one.  On  the  one  hand,  Greek  art  at  its 
noblest  brought  to  bear  ou  an  Oriental  conception;  on  the  other,  coarse- 
ness and  barbarity.  However,  this  head  has  a  certain  amount  of 
expression,  and  the  same  expression  is  found  on  a  similar  stone  bearing 
a  mysterious  inscription  on  the  reverse  side.  It  is  found,  also,  on  ostrich 
eggs  with  human  features  coarsely  painted  in  blue,  red,  aad  black. 
One  realizes  that  this  god  devoured  children. 

'  The  Jewelry  and  the  articles  in  precious  metals  help  to  complete  the 
picture  of  this  strange  civilization,  a  curious  mixture  of  refinement  and 
barbarity,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  Oriental  ideas,  of  which  the 
excavations  at  Carthage  disclose  new  mauifestations  every  day.  The 
jeweler's  art  does  not  pretend  to  embody  a  high  conception  of  the  ideal. 
Jewels  are  the  accessories  and  natural  complements  of  beauty;  tliey 
are  often  substitated  for  it  among  peoples  who  rate  richness  of  form 
above  beanty  of  feature  and  purity  of  line.  To  judge  by  tbeir  variety, 
their  perfection,  and  the  place  they  bold  in  these  sepalchers,  they  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  the  favorite  forms  of  art  among  the  Carthaginians ; 
yet  even  they  show  this  mixture  of  borrowed  and  native  art.  There 
are  scarabs,  amulets,  fragments  of  purely  Egyptian  necklaces,  along 
with  pieces  of  jewelry  in  which,  by  the  side  of  an  inspiration  from 
foreign  sources,  the  native  skill  of  the  Carthaginians  in  such  work 
asserts  itself. 

The  Phcenicians  were  always  marvelous  workers  in  metal.  When 
Solomon  wanted  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  his  palace  he 
requested  the  King  of  Tyre  to  ^end  him  artista  It  is  probable  that 
the  jewelers  of  8idon  played  the  same  rfile  in  Greece.  M.  Naville  has 
recently  shown  that  they  practiced  their  art  as  far  as  Egypt.  At  all 
events,  the  products  of  tbeir  industry  flooded  the  markets  of  the  Occi- 
dent, where  they  took  women  in  exchange  for  their  gold  necklaces,  tbeir 
bracelets,  and,  above  all,  their  bronze  and  silver  cups  in  repoosst',  deco- 
rated in  long  circular  designs  with  scenes  from  tfae  chase,  processions 
of  wild  or  domestic  animals,  contests  between  gods  and  fantastic 
beasts — a  r6sum6  of  the  religions  conceptions  which  developed  into  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks. 

The  cnps  that  are  fonnd  la  Greece,  the  Isle  of  Oypms,  and  even  Italy 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Carthage.  The  soil  has  not  the  sandy 
dryness  of  Egypt,  which  preserves  relics  buried  in  it ;  nor  has  it  been 
overiaid  with  a  stratum  of  cinders  snch  as  at  Pompeii  enshrouds  and 
petrifies  a  whole  civilization  in  its  perfeotioD.    The  oedw  wood  which 
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covered  the  dead  or  formed  the  ceiling  of  their  tomhs  has  &]1eu  to 
dnat,  and  only  the  handles  by  which  they  were  lowered  on  their  faneral 
conches  remain. 

Even  bronze  and  silver  have  been  conanmed  by  mst,  yet  these  metals 
mast  have  held  a  large  place  in  the  eqnipmentof  the  tombs.  There  are 
remains  of  weapons — small  hatchets,  spear  heads,  cntlasses,  hooks, 
shovels,  and  tongs;  also,  thick  copper  cymbals,  bells,  miirors,  and, 
above  all,  beantifiil  bronze  vinocboSs,  which,  beinf;  more  massive,  have 
resisted  better.  One  of  them,  entirely  of  gilded  bronze  and  of  rare 
elegance  of  form,  is  provided  with  a  handle  rising  in  a  graceful  carve 
over  the  neck.  The  janction  of  neck  and  handle  is  made  by  a  sgoare 
piece,  i^m  which  the  head  of  a  calf,  sormonnted  by  disk  and  urteua, 
stands  oat  in  relief.  On  others  the  handle,  artiatically  wrought,  haa, 
at  the  points  of  attachment  a  beardless  head  above  and  below  a  bearded 
head  with  the  features  of  a  Silenna. 

Gold  alone  haa  not  been  attacked  by  time.  It  faas  resisted  even  the 
wear  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  coast  of  Carthage,  on  a  level  with 
the  promontory  of  Bordj  Djedtd,  is  veritable  gold-bearing  aand,  mixed 
with  which  are  found,  now  small  grains  of  gold,  now  links,  rings,  and 
other  minor  objects.  As  M,  Gauckler  has  demonstrated,  the  presence 
of  this  gold  is  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  caves  of  the  necropolis  sank 
in  the  cliff. 

Only  fitrascan  jewels  or  the  art  of  a  Oastellani  can  give  an  idea  of 
the  method  by  which  Carthaginians  worked  the  gold  and  produced 
jewels  whose  delicacy  still  charms.  These  bits  of  necklaces,  these 
pendents  and  earrings,  are  made  by  placing  tiny  balls  of  gold  close  to 
each  other  to  form  links,  beads,  and  cubes.  The  delicacy  of  efTect 
obtained  by  the  application  of  this  milled  work  to  massive  gold  can 
not  be  described.  The  earrings,  especially,  are  small  masterpieces  of 
jewelry.  Sometimes  they  end  in  long  gold  beads ;  sometimes  they  are 
shaped  like  lanterns,  with  a  pyramid  of  gold  grains  rising  in  the  middle. 
These  jewels  are  not  peculiar  to  the  necropolis  of  Bordj  Djedid.  The 
most  beantifnl,  possibly,  cameftrom  the  moie  ancient  tombs.  In  one  of 
the  latter  M.  Oauckler  quite  recently  discovered  a  body  wearing:  a  gold 
finger  ring  nith  four  baboons  engraved  on  tbechaton,  in  the  left  ear  an 
earring  with  the  symbol  of  Tanit,  around  the  neck  a  large  necklace  of 
massive  gold,  composed  of  40  pieces  of  various  shapes  symmetrically 
disposed  on  either  side  of  a,  central  brooch,  which  consists  of  a  turquoise 
crescent  falling  over  a  hyacinth  disk.  Another  necklace  of  silver  com- 
pleted the  adornments, 

A  curious  terra-cotta  atatnette  enables  us  to  understand  bow  these 
jewels  were  worn.  It  represents  a  goddess  seated,  ber  mantle  wound 
about  her  bast  in  the  shape  of  a  disk.  The  headdress  is  high  and 
decoratM  with  a  triple  row  of  rosea,  disks,  and  laurel  leaves;  long 
shell-shaped  earrings  hang  to  the  bottom  of  the  cheeks.  Three  ample 
necklaces  drop  over  the  breast  and  entirely  cover  it.    The  first,  which 
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clasps  the  neck,  is  composed  of  beads;  the  aeooad,  spread  oat  Uke  a 
&D,  of  pieces  as  large  as  olives;  the  tldrd,  of  still  larger  disks.  This 
mast  have  been  a  typical  costume,  for  it  reappears  od  several  nearly 
identical  statuettes.  On  one  foandatTharros  the  breast  of  the  goddess 
is  entirely  covered  with  six  rows  of  jewels,  each  with  a  different  motave. 
So  little  by  little  the  tomb  gives  ap  all  the  tokens  of  a  civilization 
which  caused  the  fortane  of  Rome  to  tremble  in  the  balance,  and  which 
has  lelt  a  name  in  history  ibr  the  brilliancy  of  its  wealth  and  for  its 
determined  energy  in  seeking  to  control  the  markets  of  the  ancient 
world. 

ni. 

The  sUence  eonceming  the  names  of  those  bnried  in  the  tombs  is  sur- 
prising. In  Egypt  the  chambers  of  the  hypogea  and  the  pyramids  are 
covered  with  inscriptions  ranged  along  the  walls.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  inscribed  the  name  and  title  of  the  dead  on  slates  to  keep  their 
memories  aliva  Hwethereis  nothing  of  the  kind.  Oftenestthesepal- 
cfaral  chamber  and  even  the  sarcophagas  bear  no  mention  of  him  who 
is  buried  there.  On  some  rare  mortaary  plaques  appears  the  dry 
legend,  "Tomb  of  snch  a  one,  son  of  such  a  one,"  and  that  is  all.  Not 
one  has  yet  been  found  in  place.  The  inscriptions  mnltiply  only  as 
cremation  is  resorted  to.  Tben  funeral  nms  begin  to  be  covered  with 
legends,  printed  in  ink,  most  fireqaentiy  with  the  name  of  those  whose 
ashes  they  contain. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  silence  is  breaking;  the  very  tombs  are 
beginning  to  speak.  Recall  that  little  gold  medallion  found  in  one  of 
the  most  ancient  tombs  of  Carthage,  with  a  dedication  to  Astarte- 
Pygmalion,  tbllowed  by  the  owner's  name:  "To  Astarte-Pygmalion, 
ladamelek,  son  of  Paddal.  Pygmalion  protects  whom  he  protects." 
Is  it  not  interesting  to  And  the  name  Pygmalion,  brother-in-law  of 
Dido,  who  plays  so  great  a  rdle  in  the  history  of  the  foundation  of 
Carthage,  associated  in  this  ancient  tomb  with  Astartet 

At  the  end  of  last  year  Pk'e  Delattre  made  a  discovery  in  the  necrop- 
olis of  Bordj  Djedid,  which  suffers  no  diminution  in  interest  through 
pertaioiog  to  less  ancient  times.  In  clearing  ont  a  shaft  sunk  verti- 
cally into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  14  meters  he  reached  a  mortuary 
chamber.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  an  obstructing  mass  of  debris,  be 
found  beside  chests  containing  skeletons  and  the  nsual  funeral  acces- 
sories, first,  four  little  stone  sarcophagi,  from  40  to  50  centimeters 
long,  inclosing  only  calcined  bones;  then  in  a  corner  to  the  left  of  tbe 
chamber,  under  the  ceiling,  another  sarcophagus  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, but  bearing  ou  its  lid  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  dead, 
engraved  on  a  block  cut  out  in  relief  in  the  thickness  of  the  lid  to 
reproduce  the  contours  of  the  body. 

The  body  lies  extended  to  its  fall  length,  like  the  figures  on  the  flat 
tomhstones  of  the  Middle  Ages.     It  is  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard 
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and  hard  features,  his  forehead  bare,  lti»  apper  lip  strongly  curved,  his 
torbaned  bead  lyiog  on  two  cushions  with  taasela.  His  right  hand  is 
lifted  in  sign  of  adoration ;  his  left  holds  a  acent  box.  On  his  breast  he 
wears  a  breastplate  of  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  its  points  extending 
to  the  shoulders.  A  band  reaching  £rom  the  right  shoulder  to  the  hem 
aud,  widening  from  the  shoulder  on,  niabeB  a  brocade  on  the  robe,  which 
laps  over  the  feet  in  l^ge  folds.  On  the  vertical  edge  of  the  lid  behind 
the  head  is  the  legend,  in  beautifU  Phoenician  characters,  "Abdmelqart, 
the  Bab." 

Another  funeral  chamber  at  thebottom  of  the  sh^  contained  a  second 
sarcophagus  with  a  human  figure  of  the  same  dimensions,  less  archaic 
in  style,  possibly,  yet  wonderfully  lifelike.  The  pose  is  the  same,  but 
the  body,  instead  of  being  engraved,  is  sculptured  in  high  relief  on  the 
cover,  like  the  knights  and  ladies  on  their  stone  cof&as.  The  expression 
is  calm  and  collected ;  the  hair  and  beard  are  carefully  curled.  The 
sculptor's  work,  somewhat  weak  and  betokening  no  great  antiquity,  is 
80  finely  done  that  all  the  details  of  the  costume  can  be  studied.  A 
large  band,  a  sort  of  cap,  caught  at  the  shoulder  by  a  clasp,  falls  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg.  As  in  the  other  sarcophagus,  the  right  hand  is  lifted 
and  the  left  holds  a  scent  box  on  a  level  with  the  breast. 

Contact  with  these  great  dead,  who  possibly  played  a  rdle  in  tbe 
struggles  of  Oarthage  with  the  Bomans,  is  deeply  impressive,  aud  one 
is  tempted  to  question  them.  Who  were  they  T  Were  they  all  of  equal 
dignity  T  What  office  was  denoted  by  that  title  Bab,  which  signifies 
"prince"  or  "grandeel"  Doubtless  it  meant  members  of  one  of  the 
grand  councils  of  Oarthage,  one  of  the  principes  mentioned  after  the 
anffetes  on  inscriptious. .  The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Astarte  and 
Tanit,  found  at  nearly  the  same  time  on  the  top  of  the  cli£F  overlooking 
the  necropolis  of  Bordj  Djedid,  mentions  on  the  list  of  eponymie  mag- 
istrates, between  the  sufiietes  and  the  high  priest,  the  same  persouages 
with  the  same  titles.  And  who  knows  bat  what  the  soil  of  Oarthage 
may  some  day  yield  a  list  of  the  Bab,  or,  indeed,  of  the  suffetes — a  list 
which  would  do  for  Carthaginian  history  what  the  discovery  of  the 
Consular  Pastes  has  done  for  Boman  history! 

Meanwhile  every  day  adds  to  our  knowledge,  or,  rather,  diminishea 
our  ignorance,  and  every  day  we  are  permitted  to  peneixate  deeper 
into  this  life  beyond  the  tomb,  tbe  continuation  of  terrestrial  existence. 
Some  few  weeks  ago  M.  Gauckler  discovered  near  a  shaft  one  of  the 
^mall  lead  leaves  rolled  up,  which  were  slipped  into  the  tomb,  and  bore 
imprecations  to  restrain  certain  spirits  or  conciliate  them;  onlythe 
inscription  was  not  Greek  or  Latin,  like  that  of  all  hitherto  known,  but 
in  Phaenician  characters.  Thus  beliefs  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  Egypt  or  Greece  turn  out  to  have.been  Oarthagtniau  as  well. 

Another  inscription,  the  latest  discovered,  of  which  Peri  Delattre 
has  just  sent  a  photograph,  will  possibly  furnish  some  light  on  this 
point,  when  entirely  deciphered.    It  is  a  fimeral  inacripfjon  of  rare 
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intereBt,  in  vhicti  the  aathor  traces  his  genealogy  baok  to  tbe  seTenUi 
or  eighth  geDeradon,  The  genealogy  is  accompanied  by  honorary 
titles,  of  whose  import  we  haye  as  yet  Only  a  feint  idea.  After  giving 
his  descent,  tbe  Carthaginian  at  great  length  commends  the  monoment 
that  he  has  erected  and  possibly  his  titles  also  to  the  flavor  of  the  gods, 
and  appears  to  invoke  the  benediction  of  the  snn  god  on  his  mortal 


At  all  events,  it  is  not  a  slab  for  merely  identifying  the  dead,  but  a 
monamental  inscription  intended  for  an  edifice  over  the  tomb.  It  seems, 
then,  that  the  necropolises  whose  traces  we  seek  underground  were 
covered,  according  to  a  frequent  usage  among  Oriental  peoples,  with 
monuments  which  kept  a  place  for  the  dead  among  the  living.  Up- 
heavals— tbe  law  of  history — have  swept  these  monuments  away,  bnt 
one  inscription  has  been  left  as  proof  of  their  existence.  Others  will 
be  found;  the  discoveries  that  have  succeeded  each  other  tor  some 
years  without  interruption  in  the  domain  of  Carthaginian  antiquity 
permit  us  to  hope  for  more. 

We  mast  not  shnt  oar  eyes  to  the  foct  that  we  are  witnesses  of  an 
event  of  greater  arobfeologio  interest  than  any  that  has  taken  place 
for  some  time.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  resurrection  of  Carthage. 
If  for  uo  other  reason  than  this,  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  conquest  that  has  put  Tunis  into  our  hands,  and  gave  a  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  research  by  handing  this  historic  ground  over  to 
science  as  a  field  for  exploratiou,  such  as,  comparatively  speaking, 
Egypt  was  at  the  beginniug  of  the  century.  The  minister  of  public 
instruction  thoroughly  realized  its  importance  when  he  instituted  tbe 
North  A&ican  commission.  It  instigates  discoveries  and  centralizes 
them;  serves  as  a  bond  between  the  direction  of  the  Academic  des 
Antiquit^s  in  Tuuis  and  the  ofQcers  of  our  topographical  survey  and 
the  scholars  to  whom  it  intrusts  missions,  and  effectively  coordinates 
all  these  eflbrts  in  a  way  beginning  to  show  good  results. 

Every  civilization  depends  ou  those  that  have  preceded  ib.  It  puts 
to  good  use  tbe  lessons  of  thiugs.  The  sites  of  towns,  ports,  roads, 
the  administration  of  water  ways,  the  customs  of  the  first  cultivators  of 
land,  the  laws  that  governed  their  developmeut,  are  so  many  signboards 
for  later  occupauts.  The  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  civilization  and 
of  times  preceding  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  development  of 
Bomau  colonizatioii.  It  even  explains  for  us  to-day  certain  predomioant 
traits  of  that  mixtnre  of  peoples  unified  by  Islam.  In  this  study  noth- 
ing can  be  neglected,  for  often  things  apparently  valueless  suddenly 
assume  unsuspected  importance.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  pleasure 
experienced  by  the  lover  of  science,  when  he  questions  ancient  times, 
reconstructs  what  is  no  more,  follows  ap  the  genesis  of  nations,  dlBcovers 
points  of  contact  between  civilizations  to  all  appearance  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  explains  the  present  by  the  past,  thereby  fully  realizing  tbe 
boDd  that  unites  all  things. 
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THE  TEAN8P0BTATI0N  AND  LIFTING  OF  HEAVX  BODIES 
BY  THE  ANCIEHT8.' 

A  PBOBABLE  METHOD. 


By  J.  Elfebth  Watkins,  0.  B. 
Curator  0/  Teehnologg,  DnUfd  States  National  .Vvmhm. 


Tbe  ability  displayed  by  tbe  aocients  in  traoBportiiig  heavy  objects 
from  place  to  place,  and  iu  raisiog  them  many  feet  above  the  snrlace  of 
tbe  groand  in  tbe  coDstruction  of  temples,  palaces,  and  pyramids,  haa 
long  been  a  soarce  of  wooder.  It  may,  indeed,  be  tmly  said  that  tbe 
engineers  of  the  present  era  vonld  flud  it  difficalt  to  perform  similar 
feats,  even  when  aided  by  the  roost  improved  appliances  devised  through 
the  ingennity  developed  in  this  inventive  age. 

So  impressed  with  amazement  at  the  acbievements  of  the  ancient 
architects  have  trained  arcbeeologista  become  that  not  infrequently  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  these  men,  whose  work  bas  withstood  the 
ravages  of  scores  of  centuries,  mnst  have  been  aided  by  well-devised 
macbines,  possibly  operated  by  one  or  more  of  the  generated  forces. 

Notwithstandingtbese  conjectures,  Id  the  many  careful  and  thoroagh 
explorations  made  in  late  years  the  remains  of  no  hoisting  machine 
have  thus  far  been  discovered,  nor  has  there  been  found,  either  in  the 
Assyro-Babyloniau  cuneiform  inscriptions  or  in  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, an  acconnt  or  description  of  the  processes  employed  by  the 
ancients  iu  lifting  heavy  masses  to  extraordinary  heigbts.  In  &ct,  no 
equivalents  for  the  words  "  derrick,"  "  pulley,"  "  wicoh,"  etc.,  have  yet 
been  identified  in  these  ancieat  records  to  encourage  tbe  belief  in  a 
seacnlo  sapienti. 

It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explain  how  many  of  tbe  edifices  now 
regarded  as  remarkable  could  have  beeo  constructed  by  primitive  tools 
and  simple  methods.  Eight  years  ago,  while  the  writer  was  making 
tbe  investigatious  which  led  to  the  publication  of  a  paper  entitled 
"The  beginnings  of  engineering,"  presented  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  accees  was  had  to  many  drawings  and 
photographs  of  ancient  mnral  paintings  and  carvings  iu  relief  in  the 
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collectioQS  of  the  Uuited  States  Katioual  Moaeiim  and  in  the  great 
libraries  of  Washington  and  Kew  York  City. 

While  several  pictorial  remains  are  in  existence,  showing  how,  by 
tbe  aid  of  sledges,  rollers,  and  levers,  huge  images  of  Btoue  were  moved 
over  ground  from  the  quarry  to  the  building  under  construction,  uoth- 
iug  has  been  found  to  show  bow  these  heavy  masses  were  lifted  into 
position.  In  examining  the  photographs  referred  to,  it  was  noted, 
especially  in  the  pictorial  representation  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
remains,  that  many  figures  are  represented  in  various  attitudes  carry- 
ing something  in  baskets  or  bags.  It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  this 
"something  "  was  clay  or  other  kind  of  eartb,  and  a  method  of  lilting 
heavy  bodies  into  position  suggested  itself,  in  which  the  sledge,  the 
roller,  the  level,  and  the  inclined  plane,  made  of  earth,  were  the  only 
mechanical  powers  necessary  to  bo  utilized,  no  pulleys,  cranes  oc  other 
niaobinery  being  employed. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  erection  of  embankments  of  eartb  has 
t>een  carried  on  by  savage  nations  and  primitive  peoples.  The  earth- 
works left  by  the  mound  builders  iu  America  and  Europe  are  couspica- 
ous  evidence  that  the  digging  and  carrying  of  earth  was  practiced  on  a 
large  scale  in  many  localities,  tar  distant  &om  one  another,  centimes 
ago. 

Let  as  see  how,  by  the  aid  of  inclined  planes  of  earth,  the  huge 
stones  used  in  tbe  construction  of  dolmens  or  cromlechs  could  be  put  in 
position  by  the  use  of  primitive  appliances.  The  stone  posts  conld  be 
moved  to  the  desired  place  and  erected  in  a  vertical  position  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  several  accompanying  drawings.  In  tbe  illos- 
tratiou  (PI.  I)  figure  1  shows  tbe  stone  post  lying  fiat  and  supported 
ui)on  rollers;  figure  2  shows  two  piles  of  earth  dog  from  the  pit  in 
which  one  of  the  posts  is  to  stand.  The  stone  slab  can  be  rolled  ap 
tbe  inclined  plane  and  tilted  into  position,  and,  by  the  use  of  levers 
and  pry  bars,  be  made  to  stand  aprigbt;  and  when  the  second  post  was 
erected  by  a  similar  operation,  and  tbe  space  between  the  posts  and 
around  them  filled  with  earth,.t^e  top  stone  or  lintel  could  be  placed  iu 
position  after  being  elevated  to  the  desired  height  on  another  inclined 
plane,  made  of  eartb,  as  shown  in  PI.  II.  These  operations  being  com- 
pleted, tbe  earth  could  be  returned  to  the  pits  from  which  it  was  dug 
and  tbe  surface  of  the  ground  leveled. 

Since  cbese  lines  were  written  the  author  has  received  the  following 
communication  from  Dr.  William  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey: 

"During.,a  visit  to, the  island  of  Jersey. (Channel  Islands)  in  1878, 
while  wanderilig  over  ttte  hills,  I  noticed  among  many  dolmens  scat- 
tered about  one  which  seemed  to  have  never  been  finished.  The  sides 
8tood  erect,  and  one  enormous  roofing  alab  bad  been  laid  iu  place,  cov- 
ering about  half  the  cavity  at  the  inner  end.  Behind  it  and  against 
tbe  erect  slab,  forming  the  end  of  the  chamber,  was  an  inclined  plane 
of  earth,  beaten  very  hard,  and  extending  from  tbe  level  of  the  ui»rightB 
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over  the  openings  nf  structures  designed  in  accordance  with  tlie  types 
of  ancient  architecture,  in  which  the  arch,  with  a  keystone,  wae  lacking, 

Elspecially  was  this  true  in  an  era  when  the  valne  of  time  was  not 
considered,  and  slaves  were  to  be  obtained  by  tboosauds,  at  small  cost, 
to  toil  and  sweat  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  perpetuate  the  fame  of 
biogs. 

Happily  for  onr  race  and  time,  the  crack  of  the  Egyptian  slave  mas- 
ter's whip  and  the  weird  cries  in  cadence  of  the  battalions  of  swarthy 
laborers,  while  tugging  in  unison  to  draw  or  hoist  the  monolith,  has 
given  place  to  the  pufBng  engine  and  the  rumble  of  revolving  wheels; 
but,  maybap.  In  the  years  to  come,  the  engineering  methods  in  vogae  - 
at  the  end  of  this  eventful  century  will  seem  almost  as  erode  to  those 
who  will  practice  in  the  new  fields  of  applied  science  on  the  borders  of 
which  we  seem  to  stand  as  these  primitive  methods  of  the  ancients  now 
appear  to  ns.  Whether  the  anticipations  for  the  ftitnre  shall  be  real- 
ized or  not,  and  proud  as  we  may  be  of  the  advances  made  by  discov- 
ery and  invention  in  our  age,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  patient  per- 
severance of  the  engineers  of  antiquity,  who,  by  brawn  and  muscle,  and 
nnaided  by  mechanism,  built  wiser  than  they  knew,  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  preservation  of  an  indelible  record  of  their  achievements  in  the 
mateiial  remains  of  their  edifices  that  have  withstood  the  ravages  of 
centuries.  Will  fate  so  favor  the  engineer  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
versed  in  the  laws  of  modem  science,  and  skilled  in  the  practice  of  the 
mechanic  arts! 

PoBTBOBiPT. — Since  this  paper  was  published  inCassier's  Magazine, 
there  appeared  in  L'lIlustratioD,  Paris,  for  the  first  time,  an  i)lastrat«d 
account  of  the  restoration  in  1895-18dS  of  the  Temple  of  Eamak,  the 
original  construction  of  which  was  begun  by  TJsertsen  I  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  century  B.  C,  being  added  to  by  Thothmea  III,  1600  B.  C,  and 
again  by  Barneses  III,  1200  B.  C. 

In  the  work  connected  with  this  valuable  archceological  nnderlaking, 
a  Frenchman,  M.  M.  G.  Legrain,  under  whose  direction  the  restoration 
was  carried  on,  employed  at  one  time  over  700  Fellahs.  The  methods 
adopted  to  replace  the  huge  carved  blocks  of  stone  are  thus  described 
in  L'lllustration,  January,  1899: 

By  mesus  of  filling  in  uid  an  iDClined  plane  M.  Legraiu  snooeeded  iu  lowering, 
piece  by  piece,  ita  architrave*  of  a  weiftht  of  67,200  pounds,  and  ito  capital  and  its 
tambours  of  22,000  and  9,900  pounds. 

It  i*  a  onrions  fact  tbat  the  Fellaba  merelj  began  again  exactly  what  their  fathers 
bad  done  in  order  to  oiown  with  sDocess  the  work  to  be  aooomplished.  In  looking 
at  these  inclined  planes  and  at  the  laborura  bent  nnder  baaketa  of  eartb,  we  find 
ourselves  carried  back  several  thouaand  jears,  since  we  have  seen  the  same  piotare 
scnlptnred  npon  the  walls  of  the  edifices  in  commemoration  of  their  constmotion. 
There  is  but  one  thing  wanting  in  the  modem  picture,  and  we  have  not  to  regret  it, 
and  that  ia  the  nian  with  the  lash,  the  taakmasteE  of  tbe  loroa  of  laboiers  of  wlwt 
was,  of  old,  the  lasid  of  the  Fharaoho. 
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ANTHEOPOLOGICAL  SCIENCES.' 


By  E.  W.  Bbajbbooe. 


I  am  very  Beosibte  of  the  honor  of  preniding  over  this  Bectaon  at  a 
Bristol  meeting.  Bristol,  from  its  aesotdation  with  the  memory  of 
J.  C.  Prichard,  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  birthplace  of  British 
anthropology. 

In  BDbmitting  to  this  section  some  observations  on  the  past  progress 
and  the  present  position  of  the  anthropological  sciences  I  nse  the 
plural  term,  which  is  generally  adopted  by  our  French  colleagues,  in 
order  to  remind  yon  that  anthropology  is  in  foct  a  gronp  of  sciences. 
There  is  what  In  France  is  called  pure  anthropology  or  anthropology 
proper,  bnt  which  we  prefer  to  call  physical  anthropology — the  science 
of  tiie  physical  characters  of  man,  inclading  anthropometry  and  crani- 
ology,  and  mainly  based  upon  anatomy  and  physiology.  There  is  com- 
parative anthropology,  which  deals  with  the  zoological  position  of  man- 
kind. There  is  prehistoric  archseology,  which  covers  a  wide  range  of 
inquiry  into  man'a  early  works,  and  has  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  geolo- 
gist and  the  metallurgist.  There  is  psychology,  which  comprehends 
the  whole  operations  of  his  mental  faculties.  There  is  linguistics, 
which  traces  the  history  of  human  language.  There  is  folklore,  which 
investigates  man's  traditions,  customs,  and  beliefe.  There  are  ethnog- 
raphy, which  describes  the  races  of  mankind,  and  ethnology,  which 
differentiates  between  them,  both  closely  connected  with  geographical 
science.  There  is  sociology,  which  applies  the  learning  accnmolated 
in  all  the  other  branches  of  anthropology  to  man's  relation  to  his  fel- 
lows, and  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  statistician  and  the  econo- 
mist. How  can  any  single  person  master  in  its  entirety  a  gioap  of 
Mcii^ncee  which  covers  bo  wide  a  field,  and  requires  in  its  students  sach 
vanous  faculties  and  qualifications  t  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  mast  be 
content  to  divide  our  labors.  The  grandeur  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  snbject  are  among  ita  attractions.    The  old  saying,  "  I  am  a  man, 

■  Opening  addresH  by  E.  W.  Biubrool,  C.  B.,  P.  8.  A.,  preaident  of  the  a«ction  of 
Hithropology.  From  Report  of  the  firitiah  Asaooiatioa  for  the  Advftnomneut  uf 
fioience,  1888,  pp.  90»-lOia 
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aod  therefore  I  think  nothing  faatnan  to  be  foreign  to  me,"  expresses 
the  ground  upon  which  the  anthropological  adences  claim  irom  ns  a 
special  attention. 

I  raa7  illnBtrate  That  I  have  said  as  to  the  varied  endowmente  of 
antbropologiRta  by  a  reference  to  the  names  of  four  distingaished  men 
who  have  occapied  id  prerioas  years  the  place  which  it  falls  to  my  lot 
to  fill  to-day — most  unworthily,  as  I  can  not  bnt  acknowledge,  when  I 
think  of  their  preeminent  qnalificatioos.  When  the  association  last 
met  at  Bristol,  in  1675,  anthropology  was  not  a  section,  bat  only  a 
department,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  Bolleston.  There  may  be 
some  here  who  recollect  the  address  be  then  delivered,  informed  from 
beginning  to  end  with  that  happy  and  playAil  wit  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  him;  bat  all  will  know  how  great  he  was  in  anatomy,  what 
a  wide  range  of  classical  and  other  learning  he  possessed,  and  how  be 
delighted  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  every  anthropological  subject  that  was 
presented  to  his  notice.  In  1878  Huxley  was  the  chairman  of  this 
department.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  that  illns- 
trious  biologist  to  recall  to  yoar  memory  how  macb  anthropology  owes 
to  him.  Kigbt  years  before  he  had  been  president  of  the  association 
itself,  and  seven  years  before  that  had  pnblisfaecl  his  Evidence  as  to 
Man's  Place  in  Nature.  Brilliant  as  bis  snccesses  were  in  other 
branches  of  scientific  investigation,  I  can  not  bnt  think  that  anthro- 
pology was  with  him  a  favorite  pnrsnit.  His  writings  upon  that 
subject  posseAS  a  wonderful  charm  of  style.  In  1883  the  chairman 
was  Pengelly,  who  for  many  years  rendered  service  to  anthropology  by 
bis  exploration  of  Kent's  Cavern  and  other  caves,  and  who  happily 
illustrated  the  (;Iose  relation  that  exista  between  geology  and  anthro- 
pology. Ilia  biography,  recently  published,  mast  have  reminded  many 
of  us  of  the  amiable  qualities  which  adorned  his  character.  Finally,  in 
1880,  two  years  after  anthropology  had  become  a  section,  its  president 
was  Sir  George  Cauipbell,  a  practical  ethnologist,  a  traveler,  an  admin- 
istrator, a  legislator,  a  geographer,  who  passed  through  a  long  career 
of  public  life  with  honor  and  distinction.  A.1I  my  other  predecessors 
are,  1  am  glad  to  say,  still  living,  and  I  make  no  mention  of  them. 
The  few  names  I  have  cited— selected  by  the  Mcidental  circumstance 
that  they  are  no  longer  with  as — are  sufficient  to  show  what  varied 
girts  and  pnranits  are  combined  in  the  stady  of  anthropology. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  qaestion.  Great  as  is  the  diversity  of 
the  anthropnlogical  sciences,  their  anity  is  still  more  remarkable.  The 
student  of  man  innat  »tndy  the  whole  man.  No  tme  knowledge  of  any 
human  group,  any  more  than  of  a  human  individaal,  is  obtained  by 
observation  of  physical  characters  alone.  Modes  of  thought,  language, 
arts,  and  history  must  also  be  investigated.  This  aimnltaneoas  inves 
ligation  involves  in  each  case  the  same  logical  methods  and  processes. 
It  will  in  general  be  attended  with  the  same  resolte.  If  it  be  tnie  that 
the  order  of  the  aniverse  is  expressed  in  continuity  and  not  in  cataclysm, 
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we  shall  find  the  same  slow  bnt  sure  progress  erident  in  each  branch 
of  the  inquiry.  We  shall  find  that  DothiDg  is  lost,  that  no  race  is  abso- 
Intely  destroyed,  that  everything  that  has  been  still  exists  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  and  contribntes  some  of  its  elements  to  that  which  is.  We 
shall  find  that  this,  which  no  one  donbts  in  regard  to  physical  matters, 
is  equally  true  of  modes  of  thought.  We  may  trace  these  to  their 
germs  in  the  small  bralo  of  the  palieolithic  flint  worker;  or,  if  we  care 
to  do  so,  still  farther  back.  This  principle  has,  as  I  anderstand,  been 
ftilly  accepted  in  geology  and  biology,  and  throaghont  the  domain  ot 
physical  science — what  shonld  hinder  its  application  to  anthropologyl 
It  supplies  a  formula  of  universal  validity,  and  can  not  but  add  force 
and  sublimity  to  onr  imagination  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  It  is 
little  more  than  has  been  expressed  in  the  ^miliar  words  of  Tennyson — 

"Yet  I  iloabt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  inoresaing  pnrpoaa  runa, 
Aod  the  thoughts  of  niSD  ore  viden'd  irith  the  prooesB  of  the  sani;" 

and  supports  his  claim  to  be  "  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost 
flies  of  time." 

1  propose,  in  briefly  drawing  your  attention  to  some  recent  eontribn- 
tioDS  to  our  knowledge,  to  use  thisasacouveuient  theory  and  as  point- 
ing oat  the  directions  in  which  further  investigations  may  be  rewarded 
by  even  fuller  light. 

Applying  it,  first  of  all,  to  the  department  of  physical  anthropology, 
we  are  called  upon  to  consider  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Dnbois  at  Trinil,  in 
Java,  of  the  remains  of  an  animal  colled  by  him  Pitkecanthrt^ua  erectug, 
and  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be  one  of  the  missing  links  in  the 
chain  of  animal  existence  which  terminates  iu  man.  In  his  presidential 
address  to  tbis  association  last  year,  Sir  John  lilvans  said:  "Even  the 
Pitheeanthropws  erectus  of  Dr.  Engene  Dnbois  from  Java  meets  with 
some  incredulons  objectors  from  botii  the  physiological  and  the  geolog- 
ical sides.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  latter  the  difQculty  lies  in 
determiuing  the  exact  age  of  what  are  apparently  alluvial  beds  in  the 
bottom  of  a  river  valley."  In  regard  to  these  objections,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  though  the  skull  and  femur  in  question  are  the  only 
remains  resembling  humanity  discovered  in  the  site,  it  yielded  a  vast 
number  of  fossil  bones  of  other  animals,  and  that  any  difficulty  in  set- 
tling the  geological  age  mnst  apply  to  the  whole  results  of  the  explora- 
tion. The  physiological  difficulties  arise  in  two  points — do  the  skull 
and  femur  belong  to  the  same  individual  T  Are  they,  or  either  of  them, 
hnman,  or  simian,  or  intermediatet  As  to  the  first,  it  is  true  that  the 
two  bones  were  separated  by  a  distance  of  about  50  feet,  but  as  they 
were  fonnd  precisely  on  the  same  level,  accompanied  by  no  other  bones 
resembling  human  bones,  bnt  by  a  great  number  of  animal  remains, 
apparently  deposited  at  the  same  moment,  the  theory  that  they  belonged 
to  difierent  individuals  wonld  only  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 
With  regard  to  the  akall,  a  projection  of  its  outline  on  a  diagram  com- 
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paring  it  with  others  of  low  type  belonging  to  the  stone  age  shows  it 
to  be  esaentially  inferior  to  any  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  tbigb, 
yon  will  recollect  that  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  this  section,  Dr. 
Hepbom  displayed  a  remarkable  collection  of  femora  from  the  imatom- 
ical  mnsenm  of  Edinbnrgh  University,  exhibiting  pathological  and 
other  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  femur  of  Trinil.  Tliongh  this 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  hone  ia  fanman,  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with,  but  on  the  contrary  goes  to  support,  the  conclnsiou  that  it  belongs 
to  an  exceedingly  low  and  ancient  type  of  humanity.  Whether,  there- 
fore, we  call  the  remains  Pitkecanthroptis  erectug  with  their  discoverer, 
or  Homo  pithecemthropua  with  Dr.  Manouvrler,  or  Homo  Javanen»ia 
primigeniva  with  Dr.  Hoozfi,  we  are  in  presence  of  a  valuable  docnmeut 
in  the  early  evolution  of  manlcind. 

One  element  of  special  interest  in  this  discovery  is  that  it  brings  as 
nearer  than  we  have  ever  been  brought  before  to  the  time  when  man  or 
his  predecessor  acquired  the  erect  position.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  that  the  femur  belonged  to  an  individual  who  stood  upright, 
and  I  presume  that  the  capacity  of  the  skull  being  greater  than  that  of 
any  known  anthropoid  is  consistent  with  the  same  inference.  The  sig- 
nificance of  that  has  been  most  clearly  set  forth  by  my  predecessor,  Dr. 
Munro,  in  his  address  to  this  section  at  Nottingham  in  1893.  He  showed 
that  a  direct  consequence  of  the  upright  position  was  a  complete  divi- 
sion of  labor  as  regards  the  functions  of  the  limbs — the  hands  being 
reserved  for  manipulation  and  the  feet  for  locomotion;  that  this  neces- 
sitated great  changes  in  the  general  stractnre  of  the  body,  including 
the  pelvis  and  the  spinal  column ;  that  the  hand  became  the  most  com. 
plete  and  effective  mechanical  organ  nature  has  produced;  and  that 
this  perfect  piece  of  mechanism,  at  the  extremity  of  a  freely  moving 
arm,  gives  man  a  superiority  in  attack  and  defense  over  other  animals. 
Farther,  he  showed  that,  from  the  first  moment  that  man  recognized 
the  advantage  of  using  a  clnb  or  a  stone  in  attack  or  defense,  the  direct 
incentive  to  a  higher  brain  development  came  into  exist«nca  The  man 
who  first  used  a  spear  tipped  with  a  sharp  fiint  became  possessed  of 
an  irresistible  power.  In  his  expeditions  for  hunting,  fishing,  gathering 
fruit,  ete.,  primitive  man's  acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  powers  of 
nature  would  be  gradually  extended;  and  thus  from  this  vantage  point 
of  the  possession  of  a  band,  language,  thonght,  reasoning,  abstract 
ideas  would  gradually  be  acquired,  and  the  functions  of  the  hand  and 
the  brain  be  developed  in  a  corresponding  manner.  I  do  injostice  to 
Dr.  Monro's  masterly  argument  by  stating  it  thus  crudely  and  briefly. 
It  amounts  to  this — once  the  erect  position  is  obtained,  the  actions  of 
man  being  controlled  by  a  progressive  brain,  everything  follows  in  due 
coarse. 

The  next  stage  which  we  are  yet  able  to  mark  with  certainty  is  the 
palieolithic,  but  there  must  have  been  a  great  many  intermediate  stages. 
Before  man  began  to  make  any  implements  at  all,  there  must  have  been 
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a  stage  of  morA  or  lesB  length  dnrmg  which  he  used  any  stick  or  stone 
that  came  to  his  hands  without  attempting  to  fashion  the  one  or  the 
other.  Before  fae  acqaired  the  art  of  foshioning  so  elaborate  an  iostni- 
ment  as  the  ordinary  palfeolithio  ax  or  hammer,  there  most  have  beeo 
other  stagw  in  which  he  would  have  been  content  with  each  an  improve- 
ment on  the  natural  block  of  dint  as  a  single  fractore  would  produce, 
and  wonld  proceed  to  two  or  three  or  more  fhkctnres  by  degrees.  It 
mast  have  been  long  before  he  conld  have  acqaired  the  eye  for  symme- 
try and  the  sense  of  design,  of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which  are 
expressed  in  the  f^hioning  of  a  complete  palaeolithic  implement.  It  is 
probable  that  snch  rnde  implements  as  he  wonld  constract  in  this  inter* 
val  would  be  in  general  hardly  distiugoishable  £rom  dints  naturally 
fractured.  Hence  the  uncertaintrf  that  attaches  to  such  discoveries  of 
the  kind  as  have  hitherto  been  made  public.  Prof.  McKenny  Hughes, 
who  speaks  with  very  high  authority,  conolodes  a  masterly  paper  in 
the  Archseological  Journal  with  the  statement  that  he  has  "  never  yet 
seen  any  evidence  which  would  Justify  t^e  inference  that  any  implements 
older  than  palaeolithic  have  yet  been  found."  The  name  "palceotalith,'' 
which  had  been  suggested  for  prepalieolithic  implements,  seems  to  him 
onnecessary  at  present,  as  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  applied; 
and  as  it  will  be  long  before  it  can  be  asserted  that  we  have  discovered 
the  very  earliest  traces  of  man,  he  tiiinks  it  will  probably  be  long 
before  the  word  is  wanted.  An  elaborate  work  on  the  rnder  forms  of 
implement,  jnst  published  by  M.  A.  Thieollen,  of  Paris,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  engaged  in  collecting  these  objects,  adds  materially 
to  onr  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Another  line  of  argnmeat  bearing  strongly  in  the  same  direction  is 
afforded  by  the  discovery  in  various  places  of  works  of  art  fabricated 
by  early  man.  The  statuettes  fh)m'  Brassempouy,  the  sculptures  repre- 
senting animals  from  the  Brnniquel,  the  well-known  figure  of  the  mam- 
moth engraved  on  a  piece  of  ivory  from  P6rigord,  and  many  other 
specimenB  of  early  art  attest  a  facility  that  it  is  not  possible  to  associ- 
ate with  the  dawn  of  human  intelligence.  M.  Salomon  Beiuaoh  tells  an 
amusing  story,  A  statuette  in  steatite  of  a  woman,  resembling  in  some 
reapecte  those  of  Brassempouy,  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  caverns 
of  Mentone,  an  far  back  as  1884,  bat  when  the  discoverer  showed  it  to 
a  personage  in  the  locality,  that  authority  advised  him  not  to  let  it  be 
seen,  lest  it  should  teke  away  &om  the  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
caves,  it  being  then  thought  too  artistic  to  be  consistent  with  early  man. 
The  finder  acted  on  this  advice,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  interest  of  the 
statuette,  until  April,  1896,  when  he  showed  it  to  M.  Beinach  and  M.  Yil- 
lenoisy,  who  promptly  interviewed  the  sage  adviBer  in  qnestion,  and 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  statement.  Some  interesting  additions 
to  onr  galiery  of  prehistoric  art  have  been  recently  made  by  M.  Emile 
Bivi^re  and  M.  Berthonmeyrou,  at  Oro-Magnon,  in  the  Dordogne.  These 
are  a  drawing  of  a  bison  and  another  of  a  human  fbmale  is  profile, 
BM  98 10 
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wbich  M.  Bivj&re  haa  kindly  allowed  me  to  reprodace.  Amouf^  the 
other  objeote  found  in  the  same  place  were  some  flint  implements 
bTOnght  to  a  fine  point,  suitable  for  eoffraving  on  bone  or  bom. 

The  idea  of  making  in  any  form  a  graphic  representation  of  anything 
seen  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  occurred  to  any  lower  animal;  and  it 
coald  hardly  bare  been  among  the  first  ideas  formed  in  the  gradually 
developing  baman  brain.  When  that  idea  is  found  carried  oat  with 
remarkable  artistic  skill,  by  means  of  implements  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  we  may  surely  assume  that  the  result  was  not  obtained  till 
after  a  long  interval  of  time,  and  was  approached  by  gradual  steps 
marked  by  progress  in  other  faculties,  as  well  as  in  the  artistic  faculty. 


Fia.  1 I>rehlit<irio  art. 


It  nu^  be  that  some  day  all  uncertainty  on  this  bead  will  be  removed 
by  decisive  discoveries. 

The  interval  between  the  Paleolithic  and  Keolithio  periods  rests  in 
the  like  condition  of  inoertitade.  That  by  some  means,  and  somewhere 
on  the  fhce  ot  the  globe,  the  one  period  gradually  passed  into  the  other 
we  can  not  bat  believe.  That  the  transition  between  them  may  have 
involved  innumerable  degrees  is  also  highly  probable.  Where  and 
when  and  how  each  step  was  taken  we  do  not  know  at  present,  and 
possibly  never  shall  know.  The  pioblem  is  not  satisfiwtorily  solved  by 
the  production  of  paleolithic  implements  resembling  neolithic  forms, 
or  neolithic  implements  resembling  paleolithic  forms,  inasmuch  as 
between  the  one  period  and  the  other  an  interval  of  time  involving 
geological  and  other  changes  has  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  this  respect,  also,  our  best  authorities  are  the  most  cautious  and 
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oonaervative.  In  the  excellent  address  wliicli  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkina 
delivered  to  the  Boyal  Archfeologioal  Institute  at  the  Dorchester  meet- 
ing last  year,  on  the  present  phase  of  prehistoric  archteology,  he  con- 
trasted  the  few  primitive  arts,  such  as  sewing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
personal  omainents  and  rade  implements  of  the  obase,  possessed  by  the 
paleolithic  hanters — apart  from  their  great  proficiency  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  animals — with  the  variety  of  arts,  such  as  husbandry,  garden- 
ing, spiuoing,  weaving,  carpentry,  boat  bniTding,  mining,  and  potter; 
making,  possessed  by  the  neolithic  herdsmen,  and  held  that  betweea 
the  two  there  is  a  great  gnlf  fixed.  Somewhere  the  golf  most  be 
bridged  over.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  says  that  the  bridge  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  caverns  of  the  sooth  of  France.  It  is  difflcnlt  to  meet  his 
argument  that  the  presence  of  grains  of  barley  and  atones  of  the  culti- 
vated plum  at  Mas  d'Azil  are  evidences  of  neolithic  civilization.  His 
objectioDB  to  other  discoveries  are  not  bo  strong  as  this,  but  are  strong 
enoDgh  to  make  na  panae.  The  tall,  long-headed  people  whose  remains 
were  found  at  Cro-Magnon,  he  holds  to  be  early  neolithic  and  not  pale- 
olithic, to  stand  on  the  near  aide  and  not  on  the  &r  side  of  the  great 
gulf. 

These  considoivtions  lend  importance  to  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  laid  before  thia  association  at  previous  meetings  by  Mr.  Seton- 
Kerr,  and  which  have  also  been  commented  upon  by  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie  and  Sir  John  Evans.  If  we  are  compelled  to  admit  a  breach  of 
continuity  in  Bnrope,  is  it  in  AMca  that  we  shall  find  the' missing 
linkst  That  is  another  of  the  great  problems  yet  unsolved.  The 
evidence  we  want  relates  to  events  which  took  place  at  so  great  a 
distance  of  time  that  we  may  well  wait  patiently  for  it,  assured  that 
somewhere  or  other  theae  aliasing  links  in  the  chain  of  continuity  mnst 
have  existed  and  probably  are  atill  to  be  found. 

The  next  stage,  which  comprises  the  interval  between  the  neolithio 
and  the  historic  periods,  was  so  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans 
in  his  address  to  this  section  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  that  it  does  not 
call  for  any  observations  from  me.  Two  committees  appointed  by  the 
association  in  connection  with  this  section  touch  upon  this  interval — 
the  committee  for  investigating  the  lake  dwellings  at  Glastonbury,  and 
the  committee  for  cooperating  with  the  explorers  of  Silcheater  in  their 
vell-oondncted  and  Crnitfhl  investigation  of  the  inflnence  of  Boman 
civilization  on  a  poor  provincial  population.  I  pass  on  to  consider  the 
very  great  progress  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  some  of  the 
branches  of  anthropology  other  than  physical  and  prehistoric,  and 
especially  in  that  of  folklore.  I  do  this  the  more  readily  becanse  I  do 
not  recollect  that  folklore  has  ever  before  been  prominently  referred 
to  in  an  -addreafl  to  thia  section.  It  is  beginning  to  assert  itself  here, 
and  will  in  time  acquire  the  conspicuous  position  to  which  it  is  becoming 
entitled,  for  the  British  Association  is  sensitive  to  every  scientific 
movement  and  responds  readily  to  the  demands  of  a  novel  investiga- 
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tion.  Already,  for  three  or  fotir  years,  a  day  has  been  given  at  ma 
meetiogs  to  folklore  papers,  and  at  the  LiTerpool  meeting  an  exceeding 
philoBopfaic,  and  at  the  a«ne  time  practieal,  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Oomme,  and  is  printed  in  extenso  in  the  proceedings  as  an  appendix 
to  the  report  of  the  ethnographic  snrvey  committee.  The  term  "folk- 
lore" itself  is  not  without  a  certfun  charm.  It  is  refiresbing  to  find  a 
sdenoe  described  by  two  English  syllables  instead  of  by  some  componnd 
Greek  word.  The  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  bad  a  happy  inspiration  when 
he  invented  the  name.  It  is  jast  twenty  years  since  the  Folklore 
Society  was  established  under  his  direction.  It  has  accamnlated  a 
vast  amoant  of  material  and  published  a  considerable  literature.  It 
is  now  rightly  passing  from  the  stage  of  collection  to  that  of  system- 
atization,  and  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  Mr,  E.  Sidney  Hartland, 
and  others  are  pointing  the  way  toward  researches  of  the  most 
ateorbing  interest  and  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

A  generalization  for  which  we  are  fast  accumulating  material  in  folk- 
lore is  that  of  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  devi^lop  the  like  fancies  and 
ideas  at  the  like  stage  of  intellectnal  infancy.  This  is  akin  to  the 
generalization  that  the  stages  of  the  life  of  an  individual  man  present 
a  marked  analogy  to  the  corresponding  stages  in  the  history  of  mankind 
at  large,  and  to  the  generalization  that  existing  savage  races  present 
in  their  intdlectnal  development  a  marked  analogy  to  the  condition  of 
the  earlier  races  of  mankind.  The  &ncies  and  ideas  of  the  child 
resemble  closely  the  fancies  and  ideas  of  the  savage  and  tiie  foncies 
and  ideas  of  primitive  man. 

An  extensive  stndy  of  children's  games,  which  had  been  entered  into 
and  pursued  by  Mrs.  Gomme,  has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
many  facts  bearing  upon  these  views.  A  great  number  of  these  games 
consist  of  dramatic  representations  of  marriage  by  capture  and  mar- 
riage by  purchase — the  idea  of  exogamy  is  distinctly  embodied  in 
them.  Yon  will  see  a  body  of  children  separate  themselves  into  two 
hostile  tribes,  establish  a  boundary  line  between  them,  demand  the  one 
fh>m  the  other  a  selected  maiden,  and  then  engage  in  condiot  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  aggressors  can  carry  her  across  the  boandary  or  the 
defenders  retain  her  within  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  games  go  back  to  a  high  antiq- 
nity,  and  there  is  much  probability  that  they  are  founded  npon  cnstoms 
actually  existing  or  just  passing  away  at  the  time  they  were  first 
played.  Games  of  this  kind  pass  down  with  little  change  ftom  age  to 
age.  Each  successive  generation  of  childhood  is  short.  The  child  who 
this  year  is  a  novice  in  a  game  becomes  next  year  a  proficient  aud 
the  year  after  an  expert,  capable  of  teaching  others,  and  proud  of  the 
abiUty  to  do  so.  Even  the  adult  recollects  the  games  of  childhood  and 
watches  over  the  purity  of  the  tradition.  The  child  is  ever  a  strong 
conservative. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  next  to  children's  games,  obildrei^  ii 
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dhum  oar  attention.  Hiss  Boalfe  Ooz  has  collected,  abstracted,  and 
tabulated  not  fewer  then  Si5  variants  of  Cinderella,  Catsfcin,  and  Cap  o* 
BoBhes.  These  come  from  all  fonr  qaarters  of  the  globe,  and  Bome  of 
them  are  recorded  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centnry. 
These  elaborate  stories  are  still  being  handed  down  ttom  generation  to 
generation  of  children,  as  they  have  been  for  countless  generations  in 
the  past.  Full  of  detail  as  they  are,  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  few 
primitive  ideas.  If  we  view  them  in  their  wealth  of  detail  we  shall 
deem  it  impossible  that  they  oould  have  been  disseminated  over  the 
world  as  they  are  otherwise  than  by  actnal  contact  of  the  severitl 
peoples  with  eaeh  other.  If  we  view  them  in  their  simplicity  of  idea 
we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  think  that  the  mind  of  man  naturally  pro- 
duces the  same  result  in  the  like  cironmstances,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  postulate  any  commnnication  between  the  peoples  to 
account  for  the  identity.  It  does  not  surprise  as  that  the  same  compli- 
cated physical  operations  shoold  be  perfbnned  by  far  distant  peoples 
without  any  commnnication  with  each  other.  Why  should  it  be  more 
surprising  that  mental  operations  not  nearly  so  complex  shonld  be 
prodaced  in  the  same  order  by  different  peoples  without  any  snoh  oom- 
monicationt  Where  commanication  is  proved  or  probable  it  maybe 
accepted  as  a  snfflcient  explanation;  where  it  is  not  provable  there  is 
no  need  that  we  should  assome  its  existence. 

The  simple  ideas  which  are  traceable  in  so  many  places  uid  so  fax 
back  are  largely  in  relation  with  that  branch  of  mythology  which  per- 
soniflee  the  operations  of  natan).  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to 
define  the  particolar  phase  of  it  which  is  embodied  in  the  flgnre  ot 
Cinderella  as  she  sits  among  the  ashes  by  the  hearth  or  to  join  in  the 
chase  after  the  solar  myth  in  popular  tradition.  The  form  of  legend 
which  represents  some  of  the  forces  of  nature  under  the  image  of  a  real 
or  fictitious  hero  capable  of  working  wonders  appears  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed. Of  such,  I  take  it,  are  the  traditions  relating  to  Glooscap, 
which  the  late  Dr.  8.  T.  Band  collected  in  the  coarse  of  bis  forty  yeani* 
labors  as  a  missionary  among  the  Micmac  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where,  Hr.  Webster  says,  Glooscap  formerly  resided.  The  Indians  anp- 
pose  that  be  is  still  in  existence,  althoagh  they  do  not  know  exactly 
where.  He  looked  and  lived  like  other  men;  ate,  drank,  smoked,  slept, 
and  danced  along  with  them,  but  never  died,  never  was  sick,  never  grew 
old.  Cape  Blomidon  was  his  home,  the  Basin  of  Micas  his  beaver 
pond.  He  had  evwything  on  a  large  scale.  At  Cape  Split  he  cut 
open  the  beaver  dam,  as  the  Indian  name  of  the  cape  implies,  and  to 
this  we  owe  it  that  ships  can  pass  there.  Spencers  Inland  was  his 
kettle.  His  dogs,  when  he  went  away,  were  transformed  iAto  two 
rocks  dose  by.  Wben  he  returns  he  will  restore  them  to  life.  He 
could  do  anything  and  everything.  The  elements  were  entirely  under 
his  control.  You  do  not  often  meet  with  a  miscbievoas  exercise  of  bis 
power.    It  is  a  ourioos  pwt  of  the  tradition,  possibly  a  late  addition 
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to  it,  tltat  it  vaa  the  eDcroachments  and  treactierf  of  the  whites  which 
drove  him  away. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Tahiti  appear  to  have  had  a 
whole  pantheon  of  gods  and  heroes  represeating  the  various  operations 
of  nature.  Even  the  Papoans  have  a  legend  in  which  the  morning  star 
is  personified  acting  as  a  thief.  Bat  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instftnces. 
Lord  Bacon,  who  says  "The  earliest  antiquity  lies  boried  in  silence 
and  oblivion.  ■  *  •  This  silence  was  sacceeded  by  poetical  fbbles, 
and  these  at  length  by  the  writings  we  now  enjoy,  so  that  the  concealed 
and  secret  learning  of  the  ancients  seems  separated  from  the  history 
and  knowledge  of  the  following  ages  by  a  veil  or  partition  wall  of 
fables  interposing  between  the  things  tjiat  are  lost  and  those  that 
remain,"  has  shown  in  his  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  that  classical 
mythology  was  in  tnith  a  vast  system  of  nature  worship,  and  in  so 
doing  has  done  more  than  even  he  knew,  for  he  has  afBhated  it  to  those 
ideas  which  have  been  so  commonly  formed  among  rude  and  primitive 
peoples.  It  is  true,  he  says,  fables  in  general  are  composed  of  ductile 
matter,  that  may  be  drawn  into  great  variety  by  a  witty  talent  or  an 
inventive  genius  and  be  delivered  of  plausible  meanings  which  they 
never  contained.  But  the  argument  of  most  weight  with  bim,  he  con- 
tinues, "  is  that  many  of  these  fables  by  no  means  appear  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  persons  who  relate  and  divulge  them,  whether  Homer, 
Heaiod,  or  others ;  but  whoever  attentively  considers  the  thing  will  find 
that  these  fables  are  delivered  down  and  related  by  those  writers  not 
as  matters  then  first  invented  and  proposed,  but  as  things  received  and 
embraced  in  earlier  ages.  The  relators  drew  from  the  common  stock 
of  ancient  tradition  and  varied  bat  in  point  of  embellishment,  which  is 
their  own.  This  principally  raises  my  esteem  of  these  fables,  which  I 
receive  not  as  the  product  of  the  age  or  invention  of  the  poets,  but  as 
sacred  relics,  gentle  whispers,  and  the  breath  of  better  times,  that  from 
the  traditions  of  more  ancient  nations  came  at  length  into  the  flutes 
and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks." 

Except  that  he  supposes  them  to  be  a  relic  of  better  times,  the  poet's 
dream  of  a  golden  age  no  doubt  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  Bacon  had  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  a  clear  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
things. 

Another  idea  that  appears  among  very  early  and  primitive  peoples 
and  has  had  in  all  time  a  powerfnl  influence  on  mankind  is  that  of  a 
separable  spirit.  The  aborigines  of  northwest  central  Queensland, 
who  have  lately  been  studied  to  such  excellent  purpose  by  Dr.  Walter 
Koth,  the  brother  of  a  much. esteemed  past  officer  of  this  section,  are  in 
many  respects  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  yet  they  possess  this  idea. 
They  believe  that  the  ghost  or  shade  or  spirit  of  some  one  departed  can 
so  initiate  an  individual  into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  of  doctor  or  medi- 
cine man  as  to  enable  him,  by  the  use  of  a  death-bone  apparatus,  to 
produce  sickness  and  death  in  another.    This  apparatus  is  supposed  to 
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extract  blood  fittm  the  Tietim  againBt  whom  it  is  pointed  witboat  actual 
contact  and  to  iiiswt  in  him  some  foreign  sabstance.  They  vill  not  go 
alone  to  the  grave  of  a  relative  for  fear  of  seeing  his  ghost.  It  appears 
that  they  have  the  fancy  that  Europeans  are  ghoste.  The  Tasmanians 
also,  as  Mr.  Ling  Both  himself  tells  us,  had  the  same  &uey  as  to  the 
Earopeaus  and  believed  that  the  dead  conld  act  apon  the  living.  The 
Pavnee  Indians,  we  are  aasared  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  believe  that  the  sptr- 
its  of  the  dead  live  after  their  bodies  are  dast.  They  imagine  that  the 
little  whirlwinds  often  seen  in  summer  are  ghosts.  The  Blackfeet  think 
the  shadow  of  a  person  is  his  sonl  and  that  while  the  seals  of  the  good 
are  allowed  to  go  to  the  sand  hills,  those  of  the  bad  remain  as  ghosts 
□ear  the  place  where  they  died.  The  ShiUooks  of  Central  AMca  are 
said  to  believe  that  the  ghostly  specters  ofthe  dead  are  always  invisibly 
present  with  the  living  and  aceompuiy  them  wherever  they  go.  The 
aborigines  of  Samoa  believed  in  a  land  of  ghosts,  to  which  the  spirits 
of  the  deceased  were  carried  immediately  after  death.  The  religious 
system  of  the  Amaznla,  aa  described  by  Bishop  Callaway,  rests  largely 
on  the  foondation  of  belief  in  the  continaed  activity  of  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  deceased  ancestors. 

Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  "  Impressions  of  South  Africa,"  says  that  at  Lezapi, 
in  Mashonalimd,  are  three  huts,  one  of  which  is  roofed  and  is  the  grave 
of  a  famous  chief  whose  ofBcial  nunc  was  MakooL  "  On  the  grave 
there  stands  a  large  earthenware  pot,  which  used  to  be  regularly  filled 
with  native  beer,  when,  once  a  year,  aboat  the  anniversary  of  bis  death, 
his  sons  and  other  descendants  came  to  venerate  and  propitiate  his 
ghost.  Five  years  ago,  when  the  white  men  came  into  the  country,  the 
ceremony  was  disnsed,  and  the  poor  ghost  is  now  le&  without  honor  and 
nutriment.  The  pot  is  broken,  and  another  pot,  which  stood  in  an 
adjoining  hut  and  was  need  by  the  worshipers,  has  disappeared.  The 
place,  however,  retains  its  awesome  character,  and  a  native  boy  who  was 
with  us  would  not  enter  it.  The  sight  bronght  vividly  to  mind  the 
similar  spirit  worship  which  went  on  among  the  Bomans,  and  which 
goes  on  to-day  in  China;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  for  bow  mfuiy  gen- 
erations back  an  ancestral  ghost  receives  these  attentions — a  point 
which  has  remained  obscore  in  the  case  of  Roman  ghosts  also." 

The  aborigines  of  New  Britain  are  said  to  believe  that  the  gbosts  of 
their  deceased  ancestors  exercise  a  paramount  inflaence  on  homao 
afEkirs,  for  good  or  for  evil.  They  have  the  poetical  idea  that  the  stars 
are  lamps  held  out  by  the  ghosts  to  light  the  path  of  those  who  an  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  On  the  other  hand,  they  think  these  an- 
cestral gbosts  are  moat  malicious  dnring  full  moon.  Not  to  moltiply 
instances,  we  may  say  with  Mr.  Staniland  Wake,  it  is  mnch  to  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  any  race  of  uncivilized  men  who  are  not  firm 
believes  in  the  existence  of  spirits  or  ghosts.  If  this  is  so,  and  the 
idea  of  a  separable  spirit,  capable  of  feeling  and  of  action  apart  from 
the  body,  is  found  to  be  practically  universal  among  mankind,  and  to 
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have  been  exoogitated  by  some  of  the  least  advwioed  among  peoples, 
and  if  we  observe  how  large  a  shun  that  idea  has  in  forming  the  dog- 
utas  of  the  more  specialized  religions  of  the  present  day^  we  shall  not 
see  anything  inherently  nureaaonable  in  (he  generalization  that  the 
group  of  theories  and  practices  which  constitate  the  great  province  of 
man's  emotions  and  mental  operations  expressed  in  the  term  "religion" 
has  passed  throagh  the  same  stages  and  produced  itself  in  the  same 
way  from  these  early  rnde  beginnings  of  the  religions  sentiment  as 
every  other  mental  exertion.  We  shall  see  in  rdigion  as  real  a  part  of 
man's  organization  as  any  physical  member  or  mental  fftcnlty.  We 
shall  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  an  exception  to  any  genwal  law 
of  progress  and  of  contiDnity  which  is  fbond  to  prevul  in  any  otiier 
part  of  man's  natore. 

The  same  iuference  may  be  drawn  from  many  other  consideratioDS. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  is  so  characteristic  oS 
QDciviltzed  man  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  examples  of  it.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  CoiUard,  a  distinguished  missionary  of  the  Evangelical  Socie^ 
of  Paris,  in  a  delightful  record,  which  has  just  been  poblished,  of  hia 
twenty  years'  labors  as  a  missionary  pioneer  among  the  Bauyai,  and 
Barotzi  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  "on  the  threshold  of  Oentral  Africa," 
says :  "  In  the  prison  of  the  Barotzi,  toiling  at  earthworks,  is  a  woman — 
yooDg,  bright,  and  intelligent.  She  told  me  her  story.  A  mau  of  re- 
markably gentle  character  had  married  her.  The  king^s  sister,  Katoka, 
having  got  rid  of  one  of  her  haabands,  cast  her  eyes  on  this  man  and 
took  him.  He  had  to  forsake  bis  young  wife — quite  an  easy  matter, 
UnfortaDately,  a  little  \atet  on,  a  dead  mouse  was  found  in  the  priDcess* 
house.  There  was  a  great  commotion,  and  the  cry  of  witchcraft  was 
raised.  The  bones  did  not  fail  to  designate  the  young  woman,  and  she 
was  made  a  convict.  A  few  years  ago  she  would  have  been  burned 
alive.  Ah,  my  friends,  paganism  is  an  odius  and  a  cruel  thing."  Ah, 
Hr.  Ooillard,  is  it  maoy  years  ago  that  she  would  have  been  bnmt  ^ive 
or  drowned  in  Christian  England  or  Christian  Amwioal  Surely  the 
odiousness  and  the  cruelty  are  not  special  to  paganism  any  more  than 
to  Christianity.  The  one  and  the  otber  are  due  to  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, and  these  are  more  hatetul  in  a  Matthew  Hale  or  a  Patrick 
Henry  than  in  a  Barotzi  princess  in  the  proportion  that  they  ought  to 
have  been  more  enlightened  and  intelligent  than  she.  It  is  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years  since  John  Wesley  wrote:  "I  ean  not 
give  up  to  all  the  Deists  in  Great  Britain  the  existence  of  witcheraft;" 
and  I  believe  that  to  this  day  the  Order  of  Exorcists  is  a  recogoized 
order  in  the  Catholic  Ohuxcb. 

The  same  line  of  argument — which,  of  course,  I  am  only  indicating 
here — might  be  pursued,  I  am  persuaded,  in  numberless  other  directions. 
Mr.  Frazer,  in  his  work  on  the  Golden  Bough,  has  most  Idamedly 
applied  it  to  a  remarkable  group  of  beliefs  and  observances.  Mr.  Hut- 
land  has  followed  np  that  research  with  a  singularly  luminous  study 
of  several  other  groups  of  ideas  in  the  three  volumes  of  his  "  Legend  (^ 
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FuseoB."  More  reoently,  Mr.  Andrew  Ltui^  baa  Bought  to  BhoT  that 
the  idea  of  a  Sapreme  Being  oouurs  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  savage  thooght  than  we  had  hitherto  8iipp(»ed.  Striking  as 
these  varioDB  collocations  of  facta  and  the  conclaaioos  dravu  from  them 
may  appear,  I  am  convinced  there  is  maeh  more  for  the  folklorist  to  do 
in  the  same  directioiia. 

The  principle  that  underliea  it  all  seems  to  be  this:  Man  oan  destroy 
nothing,  man  can  creato  nothing,  man  can  not  of  his  own  mere  volition 
even  permanently  modify  anything.  A  higher  power  restrains  his 
operations,  and  often  reverses  his  work.  Ton  think  yon  have  exter- 
minated a  race;  yon  have  pnt  to  the  sword  every  male  yon  oan  find, 
and  yoohave  starved  and  poisoned  all  tbesorvivorsof  the  commnnity. 
In  the  meanwhile,  their  blood  has  been  mingled  with  yours,  aud  for 
generations  to  come  your  bones  and  those  of  your  deacendauts  will  pre- 
serve a  record  of  that  lent  race.  Yoa  think  you  have  exterminated  a 
religion ;  you  have  bomed  to  death  all  of  its  teachers  yon  can  find,  and 
converted  forcibly  or  by  persuasion  the  rest  of  the  commnnity.  But 
yon  oan  not  control  men's  thoughts,  and  the  old  beliefs  and  habits  will 
spring  np  again  and  again,  aud  insensibly  modify  yoor  own  religion, 
pore  as  yon  may  suppose  it  to  be. 

Huxley,  in  his  address  to  the  department  of  fmthropology  twenty 
years  ago,  said,  with  the  force  and  candor  that  were  characteristic  of 
him:  "Anthropologj'  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
religion — it  holds  itself  absolutoly  and  entirely  aloof  f^om  such  ques- 
tions— but  the  natural  history  of  religion  and  the  origin  and  the  growth 
of  the  religions  entertained  by  the  different  kinds  of  the  human  race 
are  within  its  proper  and  legitimate  province."  I  do  not  presume  to 
question  that  as  an  absolutely  aecurate  definition  of  the  position — ^it 
could  not  be  otherwise;  but  if  there  be  any  here  to  whom  what  I  have 
been  suggesting  is  in  any  sense  novel  or  startling,  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  allowed  to  say  one  word  of  reassurance  to  them.  When  my  friend 
Mr.  Glodd  shocked  some  of  the  members  of  the  Folklore  Society  by  his 
&ank  statement  of  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived,  following  the 
paths  I  have  indicated,  it  was  said  we  mnst  fall  back  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  What  more  cogent  evidence  of  Obristianity  can  yon 
have  than  its  existencet  It  stonds  to-day  as  the  religion  which,  in 
most  civilized  countries,  represents  that  which  has  been  found  by  the 
operation  of  natural  laws  to  be  best  suited  for  the  present  eircnm- 
stances  of  mankind.  You  are  a  Christian  because  you  can  not  help  iL 
Torn  Mahometan  tomorrow,  will  you  stop  the  spread  of  Ohristianityt 
Yonr  individual  renunciation  of  Christianity  will  be  but  a  ripple  on 
a  wave.  Civilized  mankind  holds  to  Christianity,  and  can  not  but  do 
so  till  It  can  find  something  better.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  stronger 
evidence  of  Christianity  than  any  of  the  loose-jointed  arguments  I  find 
in  evidential  literature. 

Upon  this  thorny  subject  I  will  say  no  more.  I  would  not  have  said 
so  much,  but  that  I  wish  to  show  that  these  considerations  are  not 
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incoDsistent  with  the  respect  I  entertain,  and  desire  dot  as  always  to 
express  for  those  feelings  and  Bentiments  which  are  esteemed  to  be 
previous  by  the  great  majority  of  manliind,  which  solace  them  nuder 
the  adversities  of  life  and  nerve  them  for  the  approach  of  death,  and 
which  stimulate  them  to  works  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  charity  that 
have  conferred  untold  blessings  on  humanity.  I  reverence  the  divine 
fonnder  of  Christianity  all  the  more  when  I  think  of  Him  as  one  who  so 
well  "knew  what  was  in  man"  as  to  build  npon  ideas  and  yeaniiogs 
that  had  grown  in  man's  mind  from  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  race. 

To  retorn.  If  continuity  be  the  key  that  unlocks  the  receptacle 
where  lie  the  secrets  of  man's  history — physical,  industrial,  mental, 
and  moral;  if  in  each  of  these  respects  the  like  processes  are  ^ing 
on — it  follows,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  only  satis&ctory  etady 
of  man  is  a  study  of  the  whole  man.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  you 
to  take  especial  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  oue  of  the  committees  of 
this  section,  which  has  adopted  such  a  comprehensive  study  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  its  work — I  mean  the  ethnographical  survey  com- 
mittee. I  have  so  often  addressed  this  section  and  the  Oonference  of 
Corresponding  Societies  on  the  matter,  since  the  committee  was  first 
appointed  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  on  the  anggestion  of  my  friend, 
Professor  Haddon,  that  I  can  hardly  now  refer  to  it  without  repeating 
what  has  been  already  said  or  forestalling  what  will  be  said  when  its 
report  is  presented  to  yon,  bat  its  programme  so  folly  realizes  that 
which  has  been  in  my  mind  in  all  that  I  have  endeavored  to  say  that  I 
must  make  one  more  effort  to  enlist  your  active  interest  in  its  work. 

The  scheme  of  the  committee  inclndes  the  simultaneous  recording  in 
various  districts  of  the  physical  characters,  by  measurement  and  by 
photography,  the  cnrrent  traditions  and  belief,  the  peculiarities  of 
dialect,  the  monuments  and  other  remains  of  ancient  culture,  and  the 
external  history  of  the  people.  The  places  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  this  can  be  done  with  advantage  are  such  only  as  have  remfuned 
unaffected  by  the  great  movements  of  population  that  have  occurred, 
especially  of  late  years.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  such  places 
would  be  very  few,  but  the  preliminary  inquiries  of  the  committee 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  list  of  between  300  and  400.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  testimony  of  the  very  competent  persons  whose  advice 
was  sought  by  them  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  ample 
scope  for  their  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  migration  from 
country  to  town  is  going  on  bo  rapidly  that  every  year  diminishes  the 
number  of  such  places.  One  thinks  with  regret  how  much  easier  the 
work  would  have  been  oue  or  two  or  three  generations  ago;  but  that 
consideration  should  only  induce  us  to  put  it  off  no  longer.  The  work 
done  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Walter  Gregor  for  this  committee  in  Dum- 
fWesshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  way 
in  which  such  work  should  be  done.  His  collections  of  physical  meas- 
urements aud  of  folklore  have  been  published  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
reports  of  the  committee.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  few  men  poe- 
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sesB  the  faculty  he  had  of  drawing  forth  the  cODfidence  of  the  Tillagers 
aud  getting  them  to  tell  him  their  saperstitioiis  and  their  old  cnBtoms. 
fie  sncceeded  in  recording  from  their  lips  not  fewer  than  733  items  of 
folklore.  They  not  merely  form  exceedingly  pleasant  reading,  Bnch  as 
ia  perhaps  not  often  met  with  in  a  British  Association  report,  but  they 
also  will  be  fonnd  to  throw  conaiderable  light  on  the  views  which  I 
have  ventured  to  lay  before  you.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  others 
who  have  the  like  faculty,  if  even  in  a  lesser  degree,  conld  be  iudaeed 
to  take  ap  similar  work  in  other  districts,  now.that  Dr.  G-regor  has  so 
well  shown  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  work  done  by  the  committee  for  the  ethnographical  survey  of 
Canada;  the  completion  of  the  ethnographical  survey  of  the  Ncnth- 
westem  tribes,  which  bas  been  ably  condacted  for  many  years;  and 
the  progress  made  in  the  ethnographical  survey  of  India  will  also  be 
brought  under  your  notice,  the  latter  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Grooke,  who 
has  worked  with  Mr.  Kisley  upon  it. 

Another  movement,  which  was  originated  by  this  section  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting,  and  was  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  council  of 
the  association  last  year,  lias  made  some  progress  since  that  report  was 
presented.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  section,  the  general  com- 
mittee passed  the  following  resolution  and  referred  it  to  the  council  for 
consideration  and  action : 

"  That  it  is  of  urgent  importance  to  press  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  bureau  of  ethnology  for  Greater  Britain, 
which,  by  collecting  information  with  regard  to  the  native  races  within 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  will  prove  of  immense  value  to  science 
and  to  the  Government  itself." 

The  conncil  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  tiie  president  and 
general  officers,  with  Sir  John  Evans,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Professor 
Tylor,  and  yonr  esteemed  vice-president,  Mr.  Bead,  the  mover  of  the 
resolution.  Their  report  ia  printed  at  length  in  last  year's  report  of 
couDcil,  and  shows  clearly  how  aseful  and  how  easily  practicable  the 
establiahment  of  such  a  bureau  would  be.  The  council  resolved  that 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  be  requested  to  consider  whether 
they  could  allow  the  proposed  bnrean  to  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  museum.  I  understand  that  those  trustees  have  returned  a 
fitvorable  answer;  and  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  joint  representations 
which  they  and  this  asaooiatioD  will  make  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  calculated  to  realize  all  the 
advantai,ea  which  we  in  this  section  have  so  long  looked  for  from  it. 
In  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  we  have  statesmen  who  can  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  beo- 
eflts  the  community  must  derive  fW)m  acquiring  accurate  and  soientifle 
knowledge  of  the  multifarioas  races  which  compose  the  Empire. 

Those  of  as  who  visited  the  United  States  last  year  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  excellent  work  which  is  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  EUuMdogy  at  Washington,  and  those  who  stayed  at  home  are  pif^ 
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ably  familiar  witb  tbe  valuable  pablications  of  tbat  department.  An  - 
act  of  OoQgreBS  twenty  years  ago  appropriated  £4,000  a  year  to  tbe 
SmithBODJaa  Institatioii  for  the  coDtinaance  of  researohee  id  North 
American  antbropology.  Tbe  control  of  the  Bnrean  was  iiitraated  to 
the  able  bands  of  tiajoT  Powell,  wbo  gathered  round  bim  a  band  of 
skilled  workers,  many  of  whom  had  been  prevloaaly  engaged  on  etbno- 
crapbio  research  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Oeograpbical  and  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region.  In  field  work  and  in  offloe  work, 
to  use  itajoT  Powdl's  oonvenieDt  distinction,  ample  return  has  ever 
since  been  rendered  to  the  United  States  GoTemment  for  tbe  money 
thus  appropriated,  whiob  has  aince  been  increased  to  £8,000  a  year. 
Oar  own  bureau  of  ethnology  would  have  a  wider  sphere  of  operations, 
and  be  concerned  witb  a  greater  number  of  races.  It  would  tend  to 
remove  from  as  the  reproach  tbat  has  in  too  many  oaaea  not  been 
without  foundation — that  we  have  been  content  to  govern  races  by  tbe 
strong  hand  without  caring  to  nnderatand  them,  and  have  thus  been 
tbe  cause  of  injustice  and  oppreaaion  from  ignorance  rather  tbaa  from 
malevolence.  If  tbat  were  only  a  record  of  the  past,  we  might  be  con- 
tent witb  mere  unavailing  regret;  but  the  colonial  empire  is  still 
expanding,  and  we  and  our  competitors  in  that  field  are  still  absorbing 
new  districts — a  practice  which  will  probably  continne  as  long  as  any 
spot  of  ground  remains  on  the  face  of  the  globe  occupied  by  an  nniav- 
llized  race. 

Would  itnotbe  worth  while  at  this  juncture  to  extend  to  the  peoples 
of  Africa,  for  instauce,  tbe  principles  and  methods  of  the  Ethnographic 
Survey — to  study  thoroughly  all  their  physical  characters,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  get  an  insight  into  the  working  of  their  minds,  the  senti- 
mente  and  ideas  that  affect  them  most  closely,  their  convictions  of  right 
and  wrong,  their  systems  of  law,  tbe  traditionsof  the  past  that  they  cher- 
ish, and  the  rude  accomplishments  theypossessl  If  for  such  a  servioe 
investigators  like  Dr.  Koth,  who  began  his  researches  in  Queensland 
by  so  close  a  study  of  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  people  that  he 
thoroughly  won  their  confidence,  could  be  found,  the  public  would  soon 
learn  tbe  practical  value  of  anthropological  research.  If  the  consider- 
ations which  I  have  endeavored  to  ni^  upon  yon  should  lead  not  only 
tbe  scientific  student  but  tbe  community  at  lu-ge  to  look  upon  that 
which  is  strange  in  the  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  of  uncivilized 
peoples  as  representing  witb  more  or  less  accuracy  a  stage  in  that  long 
continuity  of  mental  progress  vritkout  which  civilized  peoples  would 
not  be  what  and  where  they  are,  it  conld  not  but  favorably  affiact  tbe 
principles  and  practice  of  colonization.  Tout  comprendre  o'est  tout 
pardonner.  The  more  intimate  our  acquaintance  with  the  races  we 
have  to  deal  with  and  to  subjugate,  tbe  more  we  shall  find  what  it 
means  to  stand  with  them  on  the  same  platform  of  common  humanity. 
If  the  object  of  government  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  good  of  the  gov- 
erned, it  is  for  the  governing  race  to  fit  itself  for  the  task  by  lining  to 
heart  the  lessons  and  adoptingtbe  processes  of  practical  anthropolc^^y. 
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The  day  of  great  exploring  expeditions  in  Aftica  is  over.  Bold  lines, 
only  oocasionally  broken  op  into  dots,  and  great  and  little  blaisb-greea 
spots  of  corioDS  outline  fill  the  white  spaces  which  stare  the  student 
in  the  eyes  in  the  times  of  scieotiac  troth,  and  in  the  times  of  more 
vivid  fancy  were  adorned  with  the  figores  of  grotesque  aounals  aod 
with  neat  inscriptions  like  Caput  2f^ili  and  Mantes  LmuE,  In  its  main 
features,  tjie  picture  is  unrolled  before  onr  eyes.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  tbat  the  old  Boman  question  about  Africa  not  only  has  become 
too  trivial  to  be  put,  but  has  lost  its  jostiflcation.  That,  however,  is  not 
quite  true.  What  bold  investie^tors,  great  pioneers,  still  find  to  tell 
us  of  civilizations  nearer  home,  proves  more  and  more  clearly  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  hoary  Afirica.  Somewhat  of  its  present,  perhaps,  we 
know,  bat  of  its  past  little. 

We  ethnologists  have  fiured  particularly  ill.  Far  ftom  bringing  oa 
answers  to  our  queatioiui,  the  travelers  have  increased  onr  enigmas  by 
many  an  addition  so  peculiar  tbat  astonishment  has  scarcdy  yet  made 
room  for  investigation.  ■-For  the  pictures  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
specimens  of  their  civilization  are  indeed  questions.  Open  an  illus- 
trated geography  and  compare  the  "Type  of  the  African  Negro,''  the 
blaish-black  fellow  of  the  protuberant  tips,  the  flattened  nose,  the  stupid 
expressiOD,  and  the  short  early  hair,  with  the  tall  bronze  flgnres  fh>m 
Dark  Africa,  with  which  we  have  of  late  become  fomiliar,  their  almost 
flne-cut  features,  slightly  arched  nose,  long  hair,  etc.,  aud  you  have  an 
example  of  the  problems  pressing  for  solntioo.  In  other  respects,  too, 
the  genuine  African  of  the  iuterior  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  accepted 
uegro  type  as  it  figures  on  drug  and  cigar  store  signs,  weeing  a  shabby 
stovepipe  hat,  plaid  trousers,  and  a  varicolored  coat.  A  stroll  through 
the  corridors  of  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Ethnology  teaobes  that  the  real 
African  need  by  no  nteaos  resort  to  the  rags  and  tatters  of  bygone 
European  splendor.  He  has  precious  ornaments  of  his  own,  of  ivory 
and  plumed,  fine  plaited  willow  ware,  weapons  of  superior  workmanship. 
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Kothing  more  beantifnl,  for  iDStance,  can  be  imagined  than  an  iron  club 
carefiilly  woand  roand  witb  atrips  of  metal,  tlie  handle  covered  with 
snake  skin. 

Wolf,  WiBsmann,  Pogge  in  the  sonth,  Sohweinfnrth  and  Junker  in  the 
north,  justly  demanded  "What  sort  of  civilization  is  thisl  Whence 
doea  it  come  t " 

For  years  I  have  been  oocapled  with  the  problems  of  the  evolntion  of 
the  African  nations;  that  is,  the  history  of  African  civilization,  and 
long  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  civilization  of  the  Congo  Basin  hannted 
me  as  the  most  difScaitofall  the  qaestions  involved.  Some  time  after 
the  solution  had  been  found  a  first  essay  was  published  in  Petermann'e 
Mitteilungen  (1897,  Parte  X  and  SI),  where,  I  hope,  by  the  way,  that  its 
oontinnation  will  shortly  be  published.  In  this  article  various  aspects 
of  Afriofui  culture  were  subjected  to  an  examination  as  to  their  con- 
stituent elements,  the  composition  of  each,  its  prevalence,  and  its  origin. 
The  areas  of  distribution  of  elements  of  the  same  origin  were  represented 
on  charts,  and  it  was  made  to  appear  that  elements  of  the  same  origin 
were  of  equal  range.  With  regard  to  the  afSnity  of  the  elements  ot 
Afiican  ciTilization,  the  new  and  astonishing  foot  of  their  Itfalayo-  > 
N'egrito  relationship  was  established.  Once  only  it  had  been  referred 
to  before,  by  Frlmlrifi^  Bafyfll  in  hJH  ynll.ltnnyn  Worlr  nii  Afrjrftn  hnnra^ 
where,  however,  the  consequences  foUowing  from  it  were  not  traced. 

The  article  was  misaoderstood  in  various  ways.  The  daily  press  took 
hold  of  the  matter,  and  credited  me  with  the  opinion  that  Malays  are 
living  in  West  Africa.  The  fact  that  the  Malayo-Negritos  were  left 
undefined  was  taken  amiss,  etc.  It  therefore  seems  advisable  to  review 
the  whole  statemenl^briefly.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  article 
in  Petermann's  Mitteilungen  was  bat  the  beginning  of  a  more  extended 
treatise,  the  contdnuatioii  of  which  will  appear  shortly. 

The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  civilization  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  can  not  be  solved  without  reference  to  the  composition  of 
African  civilization  in  general,  and  this  in  turn  requires  consideration 
of  the  question :  How  can  culture  affinities  be  determinedl 
y  1.  The  proof  of  culture  affinity'  depends  upon  our  conception  of  civ- 
ilization. Consideration  of  oar  own  culture  and  that  of  others  teaches 
that  the  history  of  peoples  and  the  history  of  civilizations  fall  shorii  of 
identity  only  in  the  measure  in  which  forms  of  civilization,  more  than 
peoples,  are  the  creatures  of  their  surronndings  and  of  the  home  soil. 
Though  Roman  cnltnre  was  derived  from  0-reek,  the  culture  of  Sorth 
America  firom  that  of  England,  the  Renaissance  in  Oerinany,  In  the 
Ketherlands,  and  in  France,  from  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  yet  they 
are  not  the  same.    On  the  soil  which  produced  the  classic  culture  of 

'Tbe  whole  of  this  is  a  iketoh-llke  reprodnotion  of  the  detailed  iDvestigationa 
contained  in  tlie  work:  Der  UrDpruiig  dec  Ktiltur,  Vol.  I;  Der  Ursprung  der  sfH- 
kaniscbeD  KiittiiTeu,  which  is  to  he  pabliihed  before  the  end  of  the  year  by  OebrUdar 
Bomtriiger,  BeiUu. 
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Borne,  the  Ben&i&aance  pat  forth  her  most  exqaisite  blossoms,  yet  the 
ttro  differ  in  kii]4>  The  variation  between  the  mothers  is  pateut.  Be- 
sides, every  form  of  civilizatioa  passes  through  a  geDetio  period,  a  pe- 
riod of  maturity,  during  which  it  may  propagate  itself — how  widely 
Some  scattered  her  seeds ! — and  a  period  of  decay.  CivilizatiOD,  theu, 
resembles  an  organic  being  in  its  development — it  is  bom,  it  perishes, 
it  can  propagate  itselC.  More  partioolarly  it  resembles  a  plant — it 
takes  root  in  the  soil,  and  when  its  seeds  fail  into  other  laud  new  vari- 
etiea  sprout  up, 

Kow,  the  oartographio  presentation  in  Petwrnann's  Mitteilnngen  i 
taught  a  tact  of  pnmary  importaoce,  that  certain  oalture  elements  ap- ' 
pear  together  and  are  equally  distilbated.  Thus,  in  spite  of  transitions, 
mixtures,  irregularity  of  occurrence  near  the  boundary  lines,  they  are 
made  to  aesnme  corporeal  form  by  means  of  a  certain  unity  of  distri- 
bation.  We  have  the  proof  that  it  is  possible,  if  only  in  roughest 
outline,  to  trace  geographic  position  and  extent. 

Again,  Che  cartographic  method  of  ethnography  demonstrated  that, 
in  spite  of  great  variability,  the  marks  of  origin  are  indelibly  impressed 
apon  the  framework  of  these  forms  or  creatures  of  civilization.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  ethnographic  objects  illustrative  of 
phases  of  culture  may  be  examined  with  a  view  to  fixing  their  descent, 
as  we  examine  the  limbs  and  organs  of  a. living  being. 

The  gain  is  great  which  thus  accraes  to  the  history  of  civilization 
>ind  of  mankind.  The  astonishing  fact  of  the  Matayo-Negrito  origin  of 
West  African  culture  proves  how  for  from  their  sonrce  prehistoric 
forms  of  civilization  wandered,  and  warns  as,  especifklly  in  the  case  of 
complicated  products,  not  to  talk  too  much  of  local  discovery  of  natural 
laws,  of  independent  invention  and  origin.  It  is  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  that  the  manifold  ramiflcations  of  haman  culture  are  bnt  the 
crown  of  a  single  race,  a  fact  which  was  repeatedly  stated  by  Batzel, 
bnt  which  could  scarcely  have  been  eiitablished  with  certainty  until  now. 

The  material  awaiting  investigation  has  itself  indicated  the  way  to 
the  possible  solution  of  the  problems.  We  have  alluded  to  the  char- 
acteristics  of  cnltore  forms  which  make  them  appear  similar  to  animals. 
I^ow,  then,  as  the  afSnities  and  the  descent  of  tbe  latter  have  been 
recognized,  so  the  affinities  and  the  descent  of  culture  forms  are 
demonstrable. 

Scientists  have  succeeded  in  making  oat  the  genealogical  tree,  as  it 
were,  of  animals  by  following  up  the  developments  of  the  parts  of  the 
organism,  tbe  changes,  ander  various  conditions,  in  the  organs,  the 
modifications  in  certain  bones,  etc.  I  maintain  that  the  same  is  pos- 
sible in  the  study  of  culture  forms.  Shields,  bows,  spears,  and  hatd 
recur,  to  be  sure,  on  every  continent,  in  all  ethnological  groups,  in 
astonishingly  similar  forms;  but  closer  attention  reveals  this  similarity 
to  be  only  apparent.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by  vital 
difiGarenoaa,  leBching  back  often  to  their  very  origin. 
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V    ^ar  firat  aim,  then,  should  be  to  become  acquainted  with  the  devel- 
\  opment  of  the  prodacts  of  a  givea  form  of  civilization,  and  it  is 
attained  by  means  of  cnlture-anatomy,  as  illustrated  in  Petermaun's 
Mitteilangen. 
^     This  initial  step  in  the  vork  of  investigating  is  bonnd  to  lead  to  the 
I  desired  goal,  if  we  sacceed  in  presenting  the  pecnliarity  of  the  mat^al 
'  on  th«  one  side  and  the  form  and  natore  of  the  object  on  the  other,  ao 
as  to  make  it  ajipear  that  the  object  grew  out  of  the  material  as  a 
necessary  consequence.    Frequently  the  question  of  origin  is  solved 
with  the  determinatioa  of  the  province  in  which  the  material  is  indig- 
enous.   Other  forms  of  civilization  adopt  the  object  and  f^hion  it  of 
:  other  material.    The  student  may  thus  have  to  travel  along  the  same 
,    road  again  and  again. 

After  the  elements  of  a  given  form  of  civilization  have  been  defined, 
culture  physiology  follows  as  a  second  part  of  the  investigation.  It 
can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  differences  iu  geographic  position  con- 
dition differences  in  the  phenomena  of  civilization.  S'ot  only  do6s  an 
island  race  differ  from  the  races  of  the  mainland  in  its  means  of  support, 
but  it  is  peculiar  as  to  social  conditions*  weapons,  etc  The  problem 
is  compUcat«d  by  the  fact  that  local  materia]  gives  rise  to  a  series  of 
utensils  and  oriiameuts  whose  existence  is  due  solely  to  the  material, 
and  which  are  replaced  by  other  products  when  the  culture  in  question 
is  transplanted.  The  forms  remain,  the  material  changes,  and  again 
the  investigator  mast  retrace  the  path  to  the  point  of  depfu1;are. 

In  the  following  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  make  this  ontliue  more 
intelligible  by  means  of  illustrations. 

2.  Onr  investigation  of  culture-anatomy  may  begin  with  African 
drum  forms.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  AMcan  drnms  consist  of  a  log 
scooped  ont,  one  or  both  ends  covered  with  hide.  We  need  not  enter 
iuto  details  here,  and  I  do  no  more  than  state  the  fiict  that  the  Indo- 
nesian'method  of  bracing  drums  reappears  on  the  West  African  coast. 
Besides  these  commonest  dmm  forms,  others  occur  made  entirely  of 
a  log,  hewn  round  or  with  angles;  in  the  latter  case  usually  wedge- 
shaped,  the  broad  surface  resting  on  the  ground.  The  logs  are  hoi- 
lowed  out  within  through  a  cleft,  made  always  on  the  broad  side.  Often 
the  cleft  is  enlarged  at  its  ends,  the  enlargement  forming  a  round  aper- 
ture in  the  drams  of  the  Congo,  an  angle  in  those  of  the  Oameroons. 
The  famous  signaling  or  telegraph  drums  of  the  Cameroons  belong  to 
this  class.  The  drums  covered  with  hide  are  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  its  southernmost  part,  but  the 
wooden  drums  occur  only  in  the  Congo  Basin  and  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Guinea.  The  hide-covered  drums  are  a  development  of  the  iamous 
millet  mortar,  which  points  to  East  India.  The  civilization  of  the  Medi- 
terranean shores  has  similar  drums  made  of  clay,  and  related  to  those 
found  in  Persia  and  in  prehistoric  tombs  of  Germany.  Kow,  the  wooden 
drums  belong  to  the  Malayo-Negrito  elements  of  African  culture.    Th^ 
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recQF  iu  Melaoesia  aad  freqaently  in  Polyneaia.  Thmr  home  obvioosly 
most  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  lofty  bamboo  cane,  for  these  drams 
Me  developed  from  the  bamboo, 
V  The  stringed  instramenta  of  the  Africans  follovthe  dmms  mostnat-  ^ 
orally.  The  Africans  possess  a  greater  variety  of  these  instmrnents 
than  any  other  peoples  living  in  a  state  of  nature.  Every  foreign  form 
adopted  by  them  brings  forth  an  enormous  progeny.  We  shall  men- 
tion only  the  more  important  considerationB,  the  most  important,  first 
of  all,  that  despite  their  ^ove  of  mnsic  the  Africans  invented  no 
stringed  instrnment.  Their  wealth  of  forms  arises  from  modi&cations 
of  foreign  patteras,  derived  chiefly  from  India,  West  Asia,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago ;  that  is,  Indo-Ohina  or  Melanesia.  The  instrament 
from  West  Asia  resembles  the  guitar,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  soand- 
ing-board  covered  with  skin,  by  strings  made  of  sinew,  hair,  or  strips 
of  skin,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  peg.  It  has  spread  through  North 
Africa  from  Senegambia  to  Abyssinia.  More  than  that,  penetrating 
farther  than  other  importations  from  West  Asia,  it  has  reached  the  lands 
along  the  Ogome  and  the  Sande.  We  note  a  preponderance  of  aui- 
mal  material  In  contrast  with  the  Malayo-Negrito  stringed  instraments, 
the  original  form  of  which  is  preserved  between  the  Niger  (Ibo)  and 
the  Congo  (Bat«ke].  It  is  made  of  reed,  or  the  stem  of  the  raphia,  or 
bamboo  (bamboo  palm).  Several  strips  are  loosed  along  its  whole 
length  except  at  the  two  ends,  where  they  are  furthermore  secured  by 
rings  of  rattan  (rotang).  These  rings,  together  with  a  board  or  rod  in 
the  middle,  interposed  between  the  strips  and  the  reed  so  as  to  form  a 
bridge,  serve  to  brace  the  strips.  On  the  underside  of  the  bridge  a 
sounding-board  ia  the  shape  of  a  gourd  (calabash)  is  attached.  Numer- 
ous as  the  forms  are  that  have  developed  from  this  simple  instrument, 
they  are  all  characterized  by  vegetable  strings,  a  bridge,  a  vegetable 
sounding-board,  and  mostly  by  rattan  rings.  The  stringed  instrament 
just  described  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  well-known  Indonesian 
bamboo  instrument.  The  area  of  prevalence  of  the  Malayo-Negrito 
features  poiuted  out  is  coextensive  with  that  of  the  Malayo-Negrito 
drums. 

'-f-Batzel  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  bows  of  the  Africans  as  excellent 
material  for  classification.  There  are  three  kinds.  Through  old  as 
well  as  recent  iUastrations  we  are  most  familiar  with  the  Asiatic 
weapon,  consisting  of  two  limbs,  each  arched,  with  a  depression  in  the 
middle  where  the  limbs  meet.  It  is  spread  from  north  to  south,  approxi- 
mately as  far  as  the  bearers  of  Islam  penetrated  and  in  the  Nile  terri- 
tory even  beyond  their  settlement.  Theset^ond  variety  is  the  East  Indian 
weapon,  which  was  obviously  developed  here  at  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  chief  forms  of  the  bow,  that  is,  the  North  Asiatic  form 
jast  mentioned,  and  the  Malayo-Negrito  form.  The  typical  Malayo- 
Negrito  form  has  but  a  single  arch,  a  bowstring  of  vegetable  fiber,  a 
groove  on  the  inner  side,  and  buttons  plaited  of  rattan  or  carved  oat  of 
SM  98 U. 
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wood,  to  hold  tbe  bowatring  in  place  at  tbe  two  ends.  It  is  ornamented 
with  rattan  rings.  This  bow  prevails  within  the  domain  of  West  Afn- 
can  civilization.  The  East  Indian  mongrel  type,  on  the  other  band, 
characterized  by  the  down  and  inward  bending  of  tbe  bow  ends,  is 
found  in  the  north  (in  the  gaps  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  Asiatic 
bow],  the  east,  and  tbe  soath  of  the  continent.  Ai^ain  we  see  tbe 
Malayo- Negrito  implement  of  the  West  Africans,  with  its  rattan  bow- 
string, its  rattan  bnttoiis,  and  its  rattan  ornaments,  distiiignlshed  by 


V  Tbe  sbieide  of  tbe  Afiicans  reveal  three  points  of  departure.  The 
first  is  tbe  West  Asiatic  ronnd  bnckler  with  a  protaberance.  It  is  most 
frequently  made  of  tbe  skins  of  tbe  pacbydermata.  Abyssinian  bncklera 
can  with  difflcnlty  be  distingaisbed  from  those  of  West  Africa,  even  the 
iron  monntingB  of  tbe  two  being  the  same.  The  smaller  Somali  shield  is 
pressed.  To  this  class  belongs  one  of  tbe  Lango  shields,  tbe  one  with 
the  convex  form  and  of  the  size  of  a  man's  bead.  On  the  other  side  of 
Africa  modifications  ftom  tbe  type  were  made  in  favor  of  greater,  as  on 
this  side  in  f^vor  of  smaller  size.  Tbe  shields  of  the  western  Bndan, 
made  of  elephant's  skin,  cover  horse  and  rider.  The  defensive  armor 
of  the  Baghirmi,  and  especially  of  the  Knbians,  falls  under  the  same 
group.  The  second  primary  form  is  represented  by  tbe  N^egrito  staff- 
shield,  the  kuerr  of  the  Dinka  and  the  kirvi  of  the  Hottentots.  These 
are  staffs,  sometimes  with,  but  nsnally  withont,  handholds,  nsed  ta 
Africa  as  parrying  weapons.  Negrito  civiliz;ition  among  tbe  Anstrala- 
sians,  as,  for  instance,  in  Marsa,  etc.,  famishes  much  better  specimens 
of  the  same.  Here  the  thickening  of  the  staff  toward  the  middle  is 
accompanied  by  a  hollowing  oat  Into  a  handhold.  These  characteristics 
recur  among  the  African  Negrito  forms  only  in  the  kiierr  of  the  Dinka. 
In  all  others  the  handhold  is  replaced  by  a  strip  of  hide  around  tbe 
hand  and  the  staff.  The  widening  of  the  strip  has  led  to  the  form 
familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  Zulu  shields.  On  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  the  round  Asiatic  bncklers,  a  iDongrel  type  is  foand  id 
the  Massai  shields.  The  staff  in  tbe  middle,  being  tbe  chief  defense 
and  serving  as  tbe  handhold,  has  been  preserved.  Hide  is  replaced  by 
skin,  which  is  kept  stretched  by  means  of  a  pad  aroand  the  edge.  A 
slight  protuberance,  probably  to  increase  the  space  between  the  band 
and  tbe  staff,  is  noticeable.  Tbe  third  place  is  filled  by  tbe  reed-covered 
wooden  shield  of  the  Balaba,  as  Livingstone  became  acquainted  with 
it  near  Shinto, Gamietto  along  the  Kazembe,  and  Wissmann  and  Pogge 
to  the  north  of  tbe  line  connecting  these  two  points.  Tbe  shield  of 
Bukoba,  near  Lake  Victoria,  is  essentially  the  same.  That  of  tbe 
Wanyoro,  Waganda,  Wakavirondo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  finer  work- 
manship. The  well-known  Ambatsh  shield  of  the  Wakarra  lacks  tbe 
rattan  covering,  while  that  of  the  Kongo  and  Sande  races  consists  of 
reed  plaiting  alone,  withont  tbe  wooden  foundation.  We  can  easily 
ncdexstand  how  this  change  takes  place,  that  is,  bow  the  wooden  frame- 
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Tork  (gradually  dwindlee  iato  nothing  more  than  a  protection  for  the 
flat.  In  fact,  the  reason  lor  the  modification  can  be  shown.  The  wooden 
ftamework  ia  absent  in  the  territory  of  pointed  iron  missiles.  Tfae 
yielding  reed  sarfacedoea  not  permit  them  to  ester;  they  glance  off 
and  lose  tbeir  momentam.  Wooden  shields  with  reed  covering  reap> 
pear  on  the  coast  of  Upper  O-ninea.  We  know  them  also  from  the  Gold 
Ooaet,  and  older  accounts  mention  them  in  the  Liberian  region.  Belated 
forms  are  found  in  New  Oninea  and  the  Solomon  Islands.  Here  again 
Malayo-Kegrito  affinity  is  botrnd  up  with  the  vegetable  material. 
>^The  AZes  of  the  Africans  are  frequently  characterized  as  being  of  the 
same  form  everywhere.  Snch  a  statement  is  not  in  accordance  with 
fact.  The  great  differences  among  them  become  obvious  on  a  compari- 
son of  the  Dahomey  ax  with  one  from  Bihe,  and,  a^iu,  with  one  f^m 
East  Africa.  The  helve  of  the  Dahomey  ax  i6  bent  forward  at  the 
upper  end,  the  head  being  inserted  in  the  deflected  portion.  This  form 
obviously  originated  in  the  hoe.  The  East  African  ax  is  a  smooth  staff, 
into  which  the  head  is  wedged  so  that  a  conaiderabte  piece  of  tbe  blade 
protrudes  above.  The  handle  of  the  Sonth  African  ax  ia  bent  back- 
ward, and  is  sometimes  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  curious  scallops  and 
ornaments.  Into  this  projection  the  tang  of  the  blade  ia  fitted.  The 
blade  itself  is  of  extraordinary  shape,  taking  its  rise  in  a  little  cyl- 
inder poliahed  down  in  ttoot.  3eyei«I  considerataons  determine  my 
opinion  that  tbe  last  ia  of  Malayo-Negrito  origin.  In  other  words,  it 
is  derived  from  a  stone,  or,  rather,  a  shell  ax.  The  cylindrical  form  of 
tbe  head  is  the  one  oconrriug  in  tbe  Helaneaian  shell  ax,  later  stone  ax. 
In  Oceania  tbe  head  directly  or,  by  the  intervention  of  the  handle,  indi- 
rectly is  laced  to  the  backward  bent  helve.  The  lat^'ings  are  reproduced 
in  the  West  African  ornamentation  with  its  peculiar  zigzag  lines.  The 
ax  forma  derived  from  the  hoe  are  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
millet — that  is,  they  are  of  East  Indian  extraction. 
>.  The  hnta  of  the  Africans  ahow  manifold  primary  forms.  Two  ^tore 
indicate  "as  inany  zones  of  influence.  Building  with  clay  extends  from 
the  north  to  the  Sudan  and  is  suggestive  of  Egyptian  brick  buildings 
and  the  architecture  of  Asia  Minor,  therefore  of  west  Asiatic  influence. 
Tfae  Kongo  Basin  and  North  Guinea  are  the  region  of  former  pUe  dwel- 
lings, whose  last  remaining  trace  is  easily  discerned  even  now  in  the 
pecaliar  window  doors.  Tbia  bears  wllaiess  to  Ualayo- Negrito  affinity. 
The  northern  domain,  in  which  clay  is  used,  is  gradually  eulargiog, 
while  the  aoathwesteni  is  more  and  more  suffering  contraction.  But 
tbe  affinity  of  the  hut  forma  goea  farther ;  it  is  fundamental.  Tbe  West 
and  Central  African  honae  is  con8truct«d  like  a  house  of  cards — of  six 
mats  made  of  palm  leaves,  two  forming  the  roof  and  four  the  walla,  all 
tied  to  one  another.  Tbe  inside  space  is  partitioned  off  into  rooms  by 
mats  suspended  from  above.  The  Oceanian  honae  is  exactly  like  this, 
only  it  is  raised  on  piles.  Often,  too,  the  number  of  outer  walls  ia 
reduced.    On  tiie  other  band,  the  interior  division  into  chambers  is  the 
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same  as  in  Africa,  bat  occars  more  freqneutly.  Pile  dwellings  are  con- 
comitanta  of  a  fixed  domicile,  or,  rather,  a  settled  mode  of  living  is  a 
result  of  limited  insular  spaces  fit  for  habitation.  The  noinadiv  habits 
of  the  Africans  were  destructive  of  stability.  The  durable  pile  dwell- 
ing is  therefore  declining  steadily,  and  tbe  aiuiple  portable  card  house 
remains  as  the  continental  form  of  tbe  original  Ualayo  N^egrito  island 
hut.  H,  Frobenius  has  proved  tbat  the  roand  hut«  show  two  modes  of 
coDStrnctiou — tbe  one  exempli&ed  in  tbe  Sudan  and  along  the  Nile,  the 
other  in  the  east  and  sonth.  Une  of  them  at  least,  the  northern  form, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  tent,  is  demonstrably  of  East  Indian 
affinity. 

^  Tbe  chairs  and  neck  rests  of  the  Africans  exhibit  bo  rich  a  variety  of 
forms  tbat  it  is  difBoalt  to  disentangle  the  web  withont  illnstrations 
and  lengthy  descriptions,  ltmay.be  stated  that  tbe  Sonth  Africans, 
excluding  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  show  transitional  forms  pointing 
to  Oceania.  There  are  two  or  four  feet  The  seat  is  supported  by 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  often  degenerating  into  grotesque  orna- 
ments. The  neck  rests,  however,  attain  to  fnll  development  only  along 
the  Zambesi,  and  finally  manifest  Mulayo-Negrito  sense  of  beauty  of 
form  only  in  the  Kongo  Basin  and  in  North  Guinea.  Moreover,  in 
many  instances  it  is  questionable  whether  the  object  under  considera- 
tion is  a  chair  or  a  neck  rest.  The  form  with  one  ronnd  foot  belongs  to 
the  whole  of  tbe  north. 
^  The  costnmes  of  the  Africans  in  one  respect  point  to  the  soil,  to  tbe 
means  of  support.  Wherever  in  Africa  cattle  breeding  is  carried  on, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  whole  of  South  and  East  Africu,  and  in  tbe  Sadan, 
we  find  hide  and  leather  clothing,  except  tbat  in  the  east  and  the  north 
of  the  Sudan  leather  is  replaced  by  cotton.  (Jotton  is  met  with  also  in 
the  southeast  and  in  the  southwest,  pointing  to  India  as  tbe  place  of 
departure.  The  eastern  must  be  added  us  the  last  of  the  cotton  areas. 
In  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is,  in  the  Kongo  Basin,  the 
fabric  that  predominates  is  made  of  palm  fibers,  a  phenomenon  of 
Malayo-Negrito  origin.  Two  small  enclaves  on  the  east  side  indicate 
how  the  manufacture  of  these  tissues  reached  Africa.  The  path  of  dif- 
fusion of  a  fourth  material,  tbat  made  of  bark,  is  still  more  evident. 
There  can  be  no  other  explanation  for  tbe  two  broad  strips  of  territory 
on  which  it  occars,  extending  from  the  east  coast,  the  lake  and  forest 
region.  In  patches  of  territory,  here  and  there,  bark  fabrics  occur  in 
tbe  Sudan  too,  but  tbey  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  only  in 
the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  Kongo  Basin.  In  the  southern 
Sudan  they  appear  by  the  side  of  other  materials.  Ou  the  western 
coast,  among  the  southern  Cameroons  and  along  tbe  Volta,  bark  tissues 
are  still  in  use,  and  on  the  Bissagos  Islands  they  were  once  common. 
The  Malayo-Negrito  afBnity  of  the  bark  fabrics  of  Africa  with  the 
well-known  tapa  cloth  of  the  natives  of  Oceauia  is  favored  by  the 
"  ''  that  the  trees  yielding  the  raw  material  are  planted  and  tended 
at  quantities  in  newly-founded  villages.  -  i  ^ 
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3.  The  inveBtieation  into  cultare  phyaiology  may  proceed  from  the 
proposition  that  all  the  Malayo- Negrito  elements  discussed  above  are 
distribated  essentially  over  the  same  area.  The  solid  tract  of  territory 
covered  by  them  lies  in  the  7''oDgo  Basin,  extending  soathward  to  the 
Zambesi  Valley,  northward  to  the  lands  abont  the  sources  of  the  Bhari, 
and  eastward  to  the  East  African  area  of  depression.  In  the  north- 
vest  the  area  of  Malayo-Xegrito  elements  continaes  along  the  Guinea 
coast  into  Senegambia,  but  the  limits  can  no  longer  be  determined  with 
certainty.  In  the  course  of  ttaelast  feir  centuries  Semito-Negritoes  from 
the  interior  and  Earopeans  trpm  the  coast  have  either  bronght  about 
complete  destmction  of  native  culture,  or  effected  far-reaching  changes. 
tTpon  the  diffnaion  of  cultare  elements  of  other  affinities  ve  shall 
ex|>atiate  later. 

Outside  of  the  unbroken  domain  of  Malayo-Kegrjto  culture,  phe- 
nomena of  the'  same  kind  and  descent  occur  in  disconnected,  widely 
separated  regions  all  over  Southeast  and  East  Africa.  On  the  one  baud 
we  are  reminded  thereby  that  culture  elements  other  than  those  of 
Malayo-N^egrito  origin  are  found  within  the  area  of  distribntion  claimed 
for  the  latter.  These  non-Malayo-Negrito  elements  either  are  found  in 
enclaves  of  exclusive  occupation,  pointing  to  the  fact  of  recent  immigra- 
tion, or  they  a|ipear  in  fraternal  association  with  the  Malayo- Negrito 
elements,  which  in  this  case  have  been  thoroughly  iiiterpenetrat«d  with 
African  elements,  and  have  completely  absorbed  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  occurrence  of  objects  of  MaJayo- Negrito  origin  outside  of 
their  west  African  central  abode  indicates  the  extent  of  their  former 
distribntion,  or  the  path  of  migration. 

In  itself  the  fact  of  agreement  ia  form  between  certain  or  indeed  all  I 
of  the  objects  iu  use  in  West  Africa  and  those  of  Oceania  is  not  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  culture  affinity.  But  likeness  of  anatomical ' 
origin  oonpled  with  the  outlined  area  of  distribution  is  evidence  not  to  ' 
be  gainsaid.  Slowly  progressing  contraction  of  the  area  of  distribn- 
tion until  it  is  narrowed  down  to  a  border,  or  strip,  in  the  west,  together 
with  isolated  remains  in  the  mountains,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or 
in  other  out  of  the  way  places  not  readily  inundated  by  waves  of  : 
national  migrations — this  is  the  charaoteristic  of  the  present  zone  of 
Malayo- Negrito  civilization  in  Africa. 

And  this  area  of  distributiou  proves  not  only  the  path  along  which 
Malayo-Negrito  civilisation  trav^ed,  bat  also  that  along  which  other 
civilizations  made  their  way.  By  the  same  side,  in  all  probability, 
entered  from  India  the  use  of  iron  and  the  cultivation  of  millet  and 
cotton.  The  spread  of  these  elements,  pressing  forward  victorionsly 
from  the  East,  is  an  eloquent  witness,  when  we  remember  that  the  East 
Indian  bellows  are  not  found  among  the  southwestern  tribes.  The 
descent  of  Semitic  or  Bemito- Negrito  cultare  from  the  north  into  the 
interior  has  been  overrated.  The  centers  of  cultare  in  Africa  along  the 
Mediterranean  have  never  contributed  elements  of  profound  or  vital 
Influence  to  the  native  Africans.    The  reason  ia  that  the  north  coast, 
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with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  so  woefully  limited  in  extent  of  territory, 
never  developed  a  civilization  pecoUarly  its  own,  because  it  lacked  a 
hinterland.  The  Sahara  interposed  its  desert  barrier.  MediterraneaD 
forma  of  civilization  failed  to  exert  infiuenoe  npon  the  Sadan  races  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Hottentots  lacked  many  an  Afiican  element 
of  East  Indian  civilization.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  a  Sahara  interferes, 
the  Kalahari  Desert.  The  east  aide,  then,  is  the  open  door  of  the 
A£rioan  continent.  If  it  was  so  hard  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  fit)m 
the  west,  while  the  east  side  never  offered  real  difQculties,  it  was  becaose 
advance  irom  the  west  was  tantamount  to  "  swimming  against  the  tide." 
So  the  pictare  of  the  contraction  or  repression  of  the  area  of  Malayo- 
Negrito  culture  dispersion  as  a  mechanical  process  stands  clearly 
revealed  before  us. 
/  V  Bat  the  essential  factor  in  these  processes  lies  deeper,  in  the  natore 
I  of  the  civilization,  in  its  physiologic  structure.  If  we  consider  the 
I  peculiarity  of  the  Malayo-Negrito  culture  elements  dependent  npon 
the  material,  we  see  vegetable  substances  everywhere.  Witness 
the  shields,  the  bow,  the  drums,  the  stringed  instruments,  the  cos- 
tumes. Bnt  the  prominence  of  vegetable  material  in  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Malayo-Kegrito  colture  is  less  noteworthy  than  the  lack  of 
animal  substances.  The  only  exceptioDs  are  shells,  fish  bones,  feathers, 
and  lizard  skica,  that  is  to  say,  material  of  minor  consequence,  such  as 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  island  races.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the 
cnltnre  forms  of  East,  North,  and  South  Africa — everywhere  decidedly 
preponderating  nse  of  hides,  siuew,  hair.  We  can  discern  the  deeper 
law  of  the  distribntion  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization;  wherever 
Mf^ayo-Negrito  culture  still  exists,  cattle  breeding  is  not  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent.  (Goats  need  not  enter  into  the  accoont.)  However 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  fundamental  explanation. 

An  examination  of  Malayo-Negrito  characteristics  with  a  view  to 
origin  and  development  points  to  definite  plants.  It  is  not  possible 
fi>r  me  to  snbstuttiate  this  statement  here,  lacking,  as  I  do,  space  and 
illnstrations.  Among  weapons  the  bow,  among  smoking  utensils  the 
Malayo-Xegrito  pipe  indicates  evolution  from  the  bamboo.  This 
material,  which  plays  so  gigantic  a  rdle  in  the  economy  of  Halayo- 
Negrito  Oceania,  is  replaced  in  Africa,  often  very  inadequately,  by  ribs 
of  banana  leaves  and  leaf  stems  of  the  bamboo  palm,  or  Raphia  vinifera. 
Study  of  plant  geograjihy  accordingly  leads  to  the  region  where  the 
use  of  the  bamboo  is  pronounced  in  the  manufitcture  of  objects  illuatra- 
tive  of  native  oaltare,  that  is,  to  Indo-China  and  the  Malay  archipelago. 
Again,  the  iron  blade  used  on  the  Malayo-Negrito  ax  of  the  Africans 
we  found  to  be  a  derivation  from  shell  blades,  such  as  are  met  to  this 
day  In  Melanesia.  Talnation  in  kauris  (cowry  shells) — that  is,  those  of 
Bast  Indian  origin — disappears  in  the  Kongo  Basin,  and  here  and  there 
we  meet  witli  ropes  of  shell  coins  made,  like  the  Melanesian  divarra, 
of  Aokatina  mmwUiria.    On  the  itdand  of  Fernaodo  Fo  and  in  Angola 
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they  passed  for  money  so  late  as  the  time  of  tiie  first  Earopean  arrivals; 
CD  the  upper  Itari,  Stnblmana  foand  them  ased  as  jevelry,  and  we  are 
familiar  with  similar  ropes  in  Loango  and  on  the  Kongo.  So  we  have 
the  remains  of  island  civilization  on  the  mainland.  Bat  the  island  and 
fisherman's  civilization  of  Oceania  has  bequeathed  many  another 
legacy  to  the  AMcans.  One  of  them  is  pile  dwellings,  whose  degen- 
eration on  the  continent  we  have  referred  to.  The  present  discussion 
enables  us  to  anderstaod  their  slow  disappearance.  Finally,  the  cul- 
ture of  a  fishing  community  is  on  all  sides  characterized  by  mesh  work. 
The  well-known  nets  carried  by  the  men  of  N^ew  Guinea  recar  in  the 
culture  of  West  Africa.  In  Mew  Guinea  the  net  is  used  as  clothing, 
and  in  the  whole  of  West  Africa  we  hear  of  the  netted  jerseys  of  the 
disguised. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  devote  attention  to  the  nature,  the  physio- 
logic structure  of  the  culture  forms  adjacent  to  the  West  Af^cao 
culture  area,  we  shall  recognize  the  significance  of  the  continental 
civilization.  In  tbe  first  place,  the  breeding  of  cattle  exercises  deep 
influence  upon  the  compass  and  intent  of  culture.  The  remarkable 
migratory  life  of  the  Africans  is  explained  by  the  lialf  nomadic  occn- 
pation  of  cattle  herding.  Their  food  consists  mainly  of  fiesh.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  generally  overlooked  that  tbe  West  AfrieaoB 
on  the  whole  are  vegetarians.  Furthermore,  the  iostitntions  of  the 
family  and  of  tbe  state  among  the  real  Indo-A&icans  or  Indo-Megritoee ' 
point  to  the  patriarchate,  a  phenomenon  concomitant  with  cattle- 
breeding,  which  is  opposed  to  excessive  ci-ossing.  In  tbe  West  A&ican 
circle,  again,  tbe  matriarehate,  the  family  gronpiug  that  obtains  among 
island  races,  hence  among  tbe  Oceanians,  is  possibly  to  be  classed 
among  Malayo-Negrito  characteristics,  in  particular  when  accompanied 
by  exogamy. 

The  very  views  of  life  entertained  by  tbe  two  groups  show  similar 
opposition  in  their  physiologic  essentials.  Bestless  nomads  are  seldom 
reminded  of  their  past;  hence  the  tendency  toward  the  worship  of 
manes  and  of  ancestors  is  slight  among  them.  On  the  other  band, 
turn  in  what  direction  tbey  will,  island  races  encounter  traces  of  their 
former  life.  The  natives  of  Oceania  know  some  tale  to  tell  of  every 
locality;  likewise,  tbe  mythology  connected  with  manes  flourishes  in 
West  Africa. 

Thus  the  features  of  division  and  of  union  stand  out  fh>m  the  gray 
background.  For  Africa  is  a  continent  like  unto  itself  alone,  and  it 
exercises  leveling  power  like  none  other.  At  a  casual  glance,  then, 
African  forms  of  culture  may  seem  to  differ  but  slightly  from  one 
another.  But  our  studyof  the  manifestations  of  life  proves  that  cycles 
of  thousands,  yea,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years — for  thus  only 
can  we  properly  express  oar  ignorance  of  how  time  mast  be  computed 
in  such  cases — have  not  succeeded  iu  obliterating  the  identity  of  origi- 
nal forms  and  traits. 
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4.  The  cnlture  formB  of  Africa  described  in  the  above  show  the  fol- 
lowing aoarces : 

1.  Segrito  cnlture  forms. 

2.  Malayo-Negrito  cnlture  forms. 

3.  lodo-iNegrito  caltnre  fonns. 

4.  Semito-iN'egrito  culture  forms. 

TUeremaioB  of  Negrito  civilizatiou  are  very  sligbt.  In  fiact,  tbey 
mil  become  clearly  visible  only  when  south  Asiatic  aod  Oceanic  forms 
of  cnlture  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  aud  classi&ed.  At  pres- 
ent I  can  Bet  down  the  following  with  certainty  as  marks  of  Kegrita 
culture:  The  staff  as  a  javelin,  the  staff  as  a  weapon  of  defense,  the 
staff  as  musical  instrnment  (Elangstab).  The  area  of  diffusion  of  these 
elements,  though  often  modified  almost  beyond  recognition,  I  can  prove 
to  be  the  whole  of  Africa  almost  as  far  as  the  Sahara.  I  say  "  almost," 
for  they  seem  to  be  absent  fh>m  the  West  African  sphere  of  civilization. 
It  would  be  improper  to  connect  Negrito  cnlture  directly  and  nnre- 
servedly  with  the  so-called  dwarfs — the  little  yellow  race  of  pygmies. 
These  Bashmen  have  everywhere  accepted  the  civilization  of  their 
snrroondingB.     (Parasite  culture !) 

With  regard  to  the  three  other  sources,  the  conspicuous  thing  is  the 
addition  of  "Negrito"  in  each  instance.  This  I  believe  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facta  of  the  case,  for  wherever  Afri<^a  has  been  subjected 
to  influences  from  Asia  and  Oceania  there  has  been  an  admixture  of 
Negrito  culture.  The  importauce  of  Malayo-Negrito  culture  will  be 
considered  presently.  East  Indian  spheres  of  culture  in  the  period 
before  their  rise  were  obviously  impregnated  with  elements  of  Malayo- 
Negrito  extraction.  But  North  African  culture  elements  all  point  to 
reciprocal  relations  with  the  continent. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideratioD  of  Malayo-Negrito  culture,  a 
glance  at  foreign  relations  is  necessary.  In  the  article  in  Petermann's 
Mitteilnngen,  Part  IV,  the  attemi>t  was  made  to  give  a  cartographic 
representation  of  these  afSnities.  Three  zones,  or  belts,  are  distinguish- 
able. The  southernmost  embraces  Australia  and  the  sonthem  point  of 
Africa.  Here  Malay  influence,  though  slight,  is  uumtstakable,  but  the 
conapicuoua  fact  is  the  preponderance  of  N^egrito  culture  elements.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  region — perhaps  the  "region  of  remains" — of  the  old 
Negrito  civilization.  The  zone  farthest  north  is  defined  naturally  by 
the  linguistic  uniformity  of  all  t)ie  races.  It  includes  the  Hovas  of 
Madagascar,  the  Indonesians,  Micronesians,  and  Polynesians,  hence  is 
the  domain  of  young  Malay  civilization.  The  third  of  the  Malayo- 
Negrito  zones  lies  between  the  other  two,  and  comprehends  the  West 
Africans,  the  West  Malagassas,  some  Indonesians,  the  lesser  Snnda 
islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Melanesians.  It  is  the  territory  within 
which  but  one  race  has  been  crossed  with  another. 

The  situation  of  these  three  zones  is  the  key  to  our  problem.  Youth, 
hence  unity  of  language,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  northern  zone; 
age,  indicated  by  repression  to  the  very  limits  of  settlement,  is  the 
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mark  of  the  soathem  zone.  The  middle  belt  is  at  once  tbe  richest  and 
the  most  uniform.  It  bears  neither  the  senile  expression  of  the  Negrito 
zone  nor  the  youthful,  impetnons  character  of  tbe  Mei&y  zone,  bat  that 
impressed  by  a  great  and  serious  past 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  situation  and 
HurroundingB  of  the  first  source  and  center  of  Malay  culture  forms;  that 
is,  Malacca,  or  r  ..^properly,  perhaps,  ludo-China.  The  reader  vill 
permit  me  to  point  out  a  remarkable  parallelism.  As  Farther  India 
thrusts  oat  its  elongated  form  into  a  sua  of  islands,  opposite  to  which 
is  a  continent,  while  a  peninsula  of  firmer  outline,  East  India,  lies  on 
the  west,  so  Greece,  opposite  to  Egypt  and  to  the  east  of  Italy,  sends 
its  point  into  an  archipelago. 

History  proclaims  tbe  important  bearing  of  the  peculiar  geographic 
position  of  Greece  and  Italy  upon  culture,  yet  surely  the  history  of 
Mediterranean  civilization  neither  began  with  Egypt  noi  ended  with 
Bome.  If,  then,  we  speak  of  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  (Mediterra- 
nean) Sea,  we  may  equally  speak  of  tbe  civilization  of  the  Middle 
(Indian)  Ocean.  In  Intercourse  with  Egypt,  Greece  boso  t«  supreme 
position  as  a  civilizing  and  colonizing  power,  covering  tbe  central  and 
eastern  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean  with  its  stations.  A  like  point  of 
view  gives  us  a  clue  to  tbe  course  of  Malayo- Negrito  culture,  whose 
influence  is  demonstrable  on  all  tbe  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Malay 
culture  acquired  the  faculty  of  spreading  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it 
entered  into  alliance  with  N^egrito  colture  as  Greek  intermingled  with 
Egyptian  civilization,  Tbe  rise  of  every  form  of  civilization  is  preceded 
by  some  snob  impregnation.  To  avoid  misapprehension,  I  emphasize 
tbe  fact  that  the  young  Malay  civilizations,  characterized  by  lingnistic 
sameness,  owe  their  rejuvenation  to  a  recent  epoch. 

This  comparison  of  geographic  positions  fhmisbes  a  cine  not  only  to 
tbe  spread  of  Malayo- Negrito  civflization  as  far  as  West  Africa,  bat 
also  to  that  of  Indo-Negrito  relations.  The  ancient  civilization  of  India 
may  properly  be  compared  to  that  of  Rome.  Tbe  culture  that  brought 
the  Africans  millet  and  iron  was  solid,  practical,  robust  in  every  respect. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  Semito- Negrito  civilization,  I  should  like  to 
otter  a  caution  against  overestimating  it.  In  tbe  material  products  of 
civilization  its  influence  is  bai'ely  traceable.  It  introduced  neither  the 
plow  nor  solidly  built  booses  to  the  part  of  the  continent  that  ia  genu- 
inely African,  yet  this  should  have  been  the  task  of  the  Semitic  culture 
agents.  Whatever  they  have  imported,  such  as  the  straight  sword,  tbe 
double-limbed  bow,  the  round  shield,  etc.,  did  not  penetrate  far  to  the 
south  and  was  not  original  with  them. 

In  closing  this  article  I  beg  leave  to  stat«  its  purpose  emphatically. 
It  was  written  not  to  array  arguments  substantiating  the  correctness 
of  certain  new  points  of  view,  but  to  sum  up  these  points  of  view  in 
a  brief  presentation.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  how  tbe  new 
method  shonid  be  wielded  and  what  sort  of  results  can  be  reached  by 
lis  applicatiou,  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose. 
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DOGS  AND  SAVAGES.I 


By  Dr.  B.  Langea.vel,  Hamburg. 


IKTEODUOTOEY  NOTE. 

Id  sabmitting  to  tlie  readers  of  this  jourDOl  the  resalts  of  my  studieB 
upon  the  relations  between  savages  and  tbe  most  important  and  widely 
difTased  of  our  domestic  animals,  I  shall  cite  the  sources  of  myiiiform)!- 
tion.  Of  the  114  longer  or  shorter  papers  aud  notices  that  I  have 
written  during  the  last  fifteen  years  concerning  the  dog,  22  treat  of  the 
Asiatic  races,  4  of  the  African,  11  of  the  American,  4  of  the  Anstral- 
Folynesian,  the  remainder  of  the  Gnropean.  In  all  these  papers  my 
principal  aim  was  to  determine  the  different  races  correctly.  What- 
ever I  have  gathered  during  this  period  from  the  wide.spread  litera- 
ture of  geology,  ethnology,  and  zoology  concerning  the  relatioas 
between  dogs  aud  savages  will  be  presented  briefly  in  the  following 
pages. 


The  oft-raised  question  concerning  the  original  home  of  the  dog  is, 
BO  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  well  answered  by  the  remark  of 
Alfred  Nehring,'  that  "our  most  important  domestic  animals  have 
generally  no  single  home,"  a  saying  that  might  in  a  certain  sense  be 
paralleled  by  the  old  tradition  of  the  Flatheada  and  others,  that "  when 
the  son  of  the  Sun  came  to  earth  he  was  accompanied  by  a  dog."^ 

The  dog  has  been  scattered  over  the  entire  earth  for  an  immeasurable 
length  of  time.  Only  in  a  very  few  localities  is  he  entirely  wanting  or 
very  rare.  Of  these  I  have  spoken  at  length  in  a  paper  pabli»hed  in 
the  journal  7)er  Rand  of  April  1,  188C,  and  1  will  state  here  what 
has  since  become  known  to  me,  as  it  is  important  for  the  later  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  In  Asia  the  dog  is  very  rare  at  Tarim,  according 
to  Prsebewalsky.*    At  Florea  dogs  aud  horses  are  so  seldom  seen  that 

'  TraDslatttd  from  the  Interuntionalea  Arcbiv  fnr  Etbnographie,  Bil.  VIII,  109-119. 

<Z«iticbi.  far  Ethoologie,  XX,  230. 

'Lord,  Tbe  Naturalist  la  Tanconver  Island,  II,  240. 

'  Petennauu'H  ErguozuogBheft  No.  53,  p.  13. 
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at  sight  of  them  tlie  natives  aeek  refage  in  trees;'  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Glans,^  a  similar  fear  is  showu  by  the  South  American  Snyas.  In 
Kagarama-Shima  (Linkio  Islands)  there  are  neither  bares  nor  wild 
pigs,  on  account  of  which  the  people  have  no  need  for  hanting  dogs;^ 
the  same  is  the  case  at  Miiucoy,*  in  the  Maldive  Islands,^  at  Hormnz, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,*'  and  on  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  Norden- 
skiiild  tells  us.'  In  Month  America  no  dogs  are  found  with  the  Balcairi, 
Manitaanas,  and  Bororo;°  in  AfHea  there  are  none  on  the  Comoro 
Islands,*  nor  are  there  any  among  the  old  Tasmanians.'"  In  ancient 
times  none  were  allowed  on  the  island  of  DeloB."  Crawford  contro- 
verts the  statements  of  Bitter,"  Lassen,'^  and  Kolenati  '*  concerning 
the  absence  of  Canidae  iu  western  India.'^ 

Osseous  remains  of  dogs  are  found  in  that  stratum  of  the  earth's 
crust  fWtm  which  we  obtain  information  concerning  men,  animals,  and 
plants  that  existed  long  before  the  historical  period.  Prehistorical 
discoveries,  chiefly  in  Europe,  show  us  the  dog  already,  at  that  time, 
aSecting  aud  influeucing  in  various  degrees  the  life  of  man.  Deep 
scratches  made  by  knife-Iikc  instrumeuta  found  on  the  bones  of  yonng 
aud  old  dogs,  bones  broken  in  pieces,  skulls  cra^iked  with  stones  to  get 
at  the  sweet  tasting  bruin,  lead  us  to  recognize  these  relics  as  food 
rejects,  and  I  might  now  affirm  with  still  more  ground  the  view  I  pub- 
lished in  Ausland  "^  fourteen  years  ago,  that  man,  during  the  Itret  stage 
of  his  earthly  wanderings  in  a  constant  struggle  for  existence,  obtained 
control  over  the  dog  as  over  other  animals,  merely  for  food  purposes. 
The  food  question  is  the  chief  one  both  for  animals  and  man;"  even  at 
the  present  time  anthropoid  apes  and  the  lowest  races  of  people  show 
that  they  can  live  on  fruits  and  roots  of  the  woods  and  fields,  on  insects 
(caterpillars,  crickets,  locusts,  ants,  larvae  of  every  kiud),  worms,  mus- 

'Zeitsohi.  der  Gea.  f.  Ertlkunde,  BeiliD,  XXIV,  113. 

•Deutache  Geogr.  Bliitter,  1889,  226. 

'Uilth.  der  Deutacb.  Uan.  t.  N star- and  Volkerknude  in  OBtaaieD,  H.  24,  ISSI, 
pp.  142, 146. 

^Peterm.  Mitth.,  1872,  397. 

°An8lBDd,  1887,  763. 

"Nutur,  1893,  273. 

'  Umaegelnng  Aaiens,  II,  345. 

'Karl  V.  d.  Steiiieu,  Diirch  Central.BraailienR,  p.  390;  Unter  den  NfttarvulkMU 
CeDtrsl-BrasilieQa,  p.  483;  Rodetiber^^'H  Denlacba  Ruudschaii,  1  October,  1893;  Zool. 
Garten,  1889,  103;  Verb),  der  Qeael.  f.  Krdkande,  Berlin,  XV,  376;  Kevne  Coloniale 
Inteniat.,  Ill,  536. 

"Aualuid,  1HS7,  509. 

'"Erzherxog  Ludwig  Salvator,  Hobarttowu,  p.  15. 
"  Strftbo,  ed,  Kramer,  vol.  II,  p.  418,  14, 
■'Erdkuode,  V,  258. 
''iDd.  Alt«rtliumHkiinde,  I,  301. 
"  Hocbanoenien,  p.  86. 
"Hist,  ol'  Inil.  Arrbipelago,  p.  42S. 
'■1881,  658,  ati'l  after  that,  Garteulaulie,  1882,  No.  44. 
"Louia  Bourde»Q,  Con^u^te  dn  monde  Bnimal. 
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aels,  lizards,  etc  Where  necessity  reqnirea  it,  there  ia,  as  is  too  often 
forgotten,  nothing  strange  abont  this.  The  nature  of  man  is  snch  that 
he  mast  either  prey  on  the  animal  world  or  perish  from  want,  hanger^ 
and  cold.  As  soon  as  lie  learned  to  nse,  for  defense  or  attack,  other 
weapons  than  his  own  limbs,  be  mnst  have  began  to  bring  the  dog 
nearer  to  him  as  his  helper  in  the  struggle.  From  the  earliest  stage 
when  the  dog  was  used  merely  as  food,  the  costom  of  eating  him  in  one 
way  or  another  has  survived  among  a  great  number  of  peoples;  and 
the  nnmber  of  dog-eating  races  of  which  I  pablished  a  list  in  1881  conld 
now  be  easily  increased  to  200,  although  there  would  then  be  included 
such  tribes  as  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  castom  from  hnnger 
or  becaase  of  hostile  neighbors.  When  Fr.  Ratzel' femarks:  "One 
may  assert  in  general  that  man,  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization, 
always  first  gratifies  his  pleasures,  and  only  takes  up  useftil  things 
when  necessity  drives  him  to  it;  thus  we  see  the  dog  as  his  only  con- 
stant companion  at  a  time  when  his  use  was  very  limited^"  he  is 
speaking  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilization  like  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
Ohambians,  who  domesticate  divers  animals  for  amusement.*  Specially 
gifted  men  may  early  have  attempted  the  exhibition  of  animals,  as  we 
read,  not  to  mention  early  European  sources,  iu  Manry's  ^  report  oa  the 
Tchoade  in  southern  Baesia  and  Siberia.  Waitz  (VI,  786)  mentions  a 
dance  in  which  adults  introduce  dogs  in  order  to  teach  boys  to  aoqnire 
control  over  them,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  survival  irom 
that  distant  time  when  men  strove  by  mejans  of  canaing  (traps)  or 
arms,  to  capture  these  animals. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  may  be  explained  to  some  extent  on  phylo- 
genetic  grounds  that  the  primitive  dwarf  peoples  had  but  one  domestic 
animal,  the  dog.  The  Bataa,  from  Lnbi  to  Taganyika,  have,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fowls,  no  domestic  animals  but  the  dog,  and,  indited, 
one  of  the  remaining  breeds  of  African  dogs  is  a  quite  serviceable, 
well-marked,  greyhound-like  species,  very  much  used  for  hunting.* 
The  Bushman  has  no  other  animals  than  the  dog  and  the  louse,  and 
only  the  first  is  possessed  by  thedir^f  like  Yeddabs  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
Negritos  of  the  Philip|>ine  Islands.  The  high  relative  standing  given 
to  the  dog  by  all  these  peoples  is  explained  at  once  by  their  occupation 
of  hunting,  which  early  caused  them  to  consider  the  most  suitable 
animal  for  the  chase,  which  therefore  limited  their  domestication  of 
animals  to  the  dog,  who  thereafter  had  no  rival  with  whom  to  share 
his  master's  care  and  attention.  The  most  significant  fact  shown  by 
this  continued  limit-ation  is  that  stocks  of  a  certain  culture  stage 
remain  stationary  at  this  point.    As  the  dog  is  the  oldest  domesticated 

'Volberkaude,  I,  B7. 

■Verhl.  d.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.,  Berlia,  XVI,  456;  aUo   t.  Mftrtins,  Boitr.  zur  Ethno- 
gnpbie,  I,  IT. 
'Arahivf.  Antbtop.     Ill,  365. 
•Zeitaobr.  d.  Qes.  f.  Erdk.  BoiUd,  XXVUI,  113,  et  Mq. 
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animal,  so  the  peoples  tbat  extend  tbeir  txaining  to  no  other  animal, 
probably  ftom  natural  ineapacity  for  progress,  remain  at  the  Jovest 
and  oldest  stage  of  tbe  development  of  man.  In  otbet  words,  they 
appear  as  primitive  races. 

In  those  places  where  dog-eating  is  tbe  custom,  and  where  yoaug 
and  fat  dogs  are  considered  great  delicacies,  much  care  is  bestowed  on 
the  yonng  puppies,  and  only  too  frequently  have  travelers  seen  young 
mothers  give  tbem  tbe  breast.  Thus,  in  New  Guinea'  and  in  Australia 
the  father  even  kills  his  own  child  that  tbe  mother  may  give  suck  to 
a  puppy,  and  similar  cases  have  been  often  noted'  at  Tahiti,'  Hawaii, 
and  the  Society  Islands.*  lu  upper  Burma,  iu  1879,  Joest  saw  in  tbe 
bazar  in  Thayetlnyo  a  young  Bnrman  girt  nnvsing  at  one  breast  her  own 
offspring,  at  the  other  a  small  dog,  aud  in  Mandalay  be  was  assured 
that  young  mothers  reckon  it  an  honor  to  give  suck  to  little  white  ele- 
phants; that  tbe  Ainu  women  of  Yezzo  nurse  little  bears  in  the  same 
way  is  well  known.*  Wrangel''  was  the  witness  of  an  incident  in  tbe 
polar  regioan  similar  to  that  which  Joest  saw  in  Burma.  The  women 
of  the  Paumaris  in  Peru  nurse  dogs  and  monkeys  as  do  those  of  Dutch 
Guiana  and  others.'  In  Gran  Chaoo  tbe  women  willingly  nnrse  young 
dogs,  but  never  motherless  babies."  Frequently  the  reverse  condition 
exists;  for  example,  Chinese  women  of  Java  give  their  children  female 
dogs  from  which  to  nnrse.'  •  *  *  But  the  dog  is  bandied  and 
well  cared  for  not  only  in  those  regions  where  be  is  an  important 
article  of  food,  but  still  more  fi'equently  when  be  is  a  helpful  hunting 
companion,  as  with  the  Wagandas.'"  Tbe  Shilink  never  treat  their 
dogs  badly;  neither  will  they  allow  anyone  else  to  do  so."  Tbe  beau- 
tiful "slugi"  is  the  favorite  of  the  Arab  aud  bis  children,"  and  is 
'treated  well  by  the  boys,'^  With  the  Battaks  each  boy  has  a  particular 
dog  as  a  "kabau,"  or  conipauion,  that  is  highly  regarded  even  when 
very  old."     With  the  Patagouians  favorite  dogs  are  formally  adopted.'* 

>Cli.L7De,New  Gninea,  p.34;  ADslaad,  1866,  570  Fiusch,  Ssiuoafabrten,  p. S3,  »Dd 
in  theAnualen  desnatiirbist.  UofniiiBe.iinia  Wien,  III,  No.  4, p. 322;  Zeitachr.  f.  Etboo- 
logie,  XXI,  13. 

aDarwinVar.,1,48;  Waitz,  VI.779i  Kepp«l,  A  visit  to  the  Indian  Arclijpelago,  U, 
172;  Erzberzog  Lodw,  8alvatar,  Hobartti'wn.  p. 65. 

iPeacbel'B  Neue  I>robleme,p.44;  c/.  Neue  Deutaebe  Jagdz.,  VIII,  231. 
<  Archiv.  f.  Antbropol.,  IV,  219. 
•AnHlaod,  1886,360;  Der  Hund,  XIV,lfi. 
"ReiBe,  I,  2H. 

'Aaaland,  1886,265;  1887,578;  Kappler,  HolJiiod. Guiana,  p.  116, and  Hartainks  In 
Beckinann'H  Fbyxikftl.-OkoD.  Ilibliotbek,  XIV,  19. 
"WaitK,  111,480. 

^Diener,  I.elien  In  der  Tropenzone,  p.  72. 
i"Zeit«cbr.  f.  ICtbnologie,  II,  138. 
"  Jabr«nl>erit.-ht,der  Geogr.UsB.  Bern,  p.  lOR. 
"  Kobelt,  ReiHeeriDnerungen  ana  Airier,  p.  304. 
"  Bauuiaun,  Fernando  Piio,  p.  88. 

'-■v.  Brenner,  ReHiicb  bei  d.  Kannibalen  8nitiab-aa,p.251. 
I'  Bebm,  (ieogr.  Jakrb.,  V,  142 ;  c/.  Aoeland,  1888, 349. 
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Jnst  M  the  dog  was  used  by  later  prehistoric  man  for  hnntjiig,  he  is 
also  ased  by  the  savages  of  to-day,  aud  in  all  foar  quarters  of  the 
globe  we  find  bitn  widely  distributed,  thongh  in  difierent  grades  of 
deyelopmeut.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  if  I  shotild  here  ennmer- 
ateall  peoples  who  hnntwith  more  or  less  highly  traioed  hanting  dogs, 
bnt  this  snbject  belongs  to  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  hunting.  A  few 
examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  varied  are  the  methods  of  hant- 
ing in  Australia,'  New  Guinea,^  among  the  Tehnel  of  Guanaco,'  in 
America,  In  Matte  Grosso,'  in  Ecuador.''  The  natives  of  Haiti  raised 
a  breed  of  small  dogs  for  hunting  on  the  island. °  Even  before  the 
time  of  Colnmbus  the  Tarumas  possessed,  as  they  do  now,  excellent 
hunting  dogs  which  they  kept,  when  not  in  use,  in  a  kind  of  cage.^ 
The  Bonny  negroes  bury  their  hanting  dogs  and  in  the  Bushman  village 
of  Ouidappou  talismans  are  hung  around  them."  For  the  hunting 
methods  of  the  Koluschaus,  Ilurons,  and  Tlinkits,  see  note."  In  Korth 
Borneo  the  people  laud  from  five  to  seven  dogs  from  boats  in  different 
places  and  learn  tWtia  their  bark  where  a  hoar  is  to  be  found,  land  there 
and  kill  him  with  spears.  In  the  south  of  this  island  the  flesh  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  bones  of  this  wild  animal  and  fastened  to  a  tree;  the 
dogs  are  then  set  onto  this  meat  to  make  them  courageous.'"  Thehunta 
for  stags  aud  boars  by  the  Bagobos  and  on  Feel  Island  are  also  char- 
acteristic." Savages  have  never  descended  to  the  mutilation  of  honnds 
hunting  off  their  ground,  as  was  practised  in  Europe  in  former  ceutn-- 
ries,  the  English  law  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII  providing  that  the  lelt 
leg  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  ordinance  promulgated  in  1702  that  one 
paw  or  all  the  claws  of  one  foot  be  removed.'' 

Castration  has  been  practiced  on  dogs  from  an  early  date,  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  and  in  countries  far  distant  from  each  other,  for  example 
amongthe  Kamehatkans,'^  the  residents  of  Sakhalin,"  and  in  Togolaod." 

•  WaLta,  VI,  729. 

■'  FiuBcb,  N.  nod  seine  Bewobuer,  p.  69. 

"<  Zsitsohr.  <l.  Gea.  f.  Erdk.  Berlio,  IX,  S45 ;  Oiglioli,  VisKgio  intoriio  al  globo,  p.  968. 
•ZeitMhrift,  loc.cil.,  V,249. 

"Simaon,  Trftvels  io  tbe  Wilds  of  Ecaador,  |i.  169;  HaMaiirek,  Vier  Jslire  Doter 
SpaDiBcIi  AmericanerD,  p.  123. 

•OTiedo,XlI,  5;  Waitz,  IV,  323;  TippeDbsuer,  Die  Ineel  Haiti,  pp.  213,  316,  374; 
Jonmai  ADthrop.  Institute,  London,  1887,  Febriiary,  p.  272. 
'  Darwin  Var.  I,  23, 25 ;  I'l,  376. 

■Petenn.Mitth.,  1862,  250,  24T;  Knppler,  Hollliml.  Oniana,  p.  80,  and  concerning 
tbe  banting  hounds  of  the  Wanaua  and  Waikas,  see  further  R.  Scbonibargk,  Reise 
ill  Brit.  Guiana,  1, 199, 

"Zeitr.f.Etbn.,  II,316and  XVI,  234;  Waitx,  III,  »7;  Krau«e,  Die  TlinkiMndlsDer 
5,t^;  DealacheGeogr.  Blatter,  IX,  224;  Karr,  Sborea  and  Alpa  of  Alaska,  p.l48. 
'"Geogr.  Proceedings,  London,  X,  6;  Mitth.  Geogr.  Ges.  Jena,  VI,  99. 
■'Zflitschr.  f.  Etbn.,  XVII,  22;  Hawks,  Kxped.of  an  Aini'iirau  Squadron,  p. 233. 
'>The  Nineteenth  Century,  1891,  Jnnnary,  p.  116;  H.  Biematzki,  SclileHW.- Hoist, 
Lanenbarg-Landesgesohioht«,  II,  1847,  p.  80. 
"  Gilder,  Ice-  Pock  and  Tundra,  p.  17. 
■^Poljakow,  ReisenachS.,  p.  42. 
"Mitth.  von  Foraohungsreisen  in  Eteutsrbe.     Schutzgebieten  V,12.  __ 
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Fisbing  is,  as  is  veil  knovn,  eagerly  pursued  by  many  hairy  animals, 
and  by  the  dogs  of  northern  regions  especially  in  summer,  tliereby  sav- 
ing their  masters  the  trouble  of  feeding  them.  I  have  written  two  pa- 
pers' OD  the  subject  of  fishing  dogs,  and  in  the  second  I  mentioned, 
&om  the  work  of  Howard,'  the  skilled  methods  of  the  Ainos  of  Sakhalin 
which  considerably  excel  those  of  the  English  fishermen  of  Colvyn  Bay 
on  the  coast  of  North  Wales. 

As  draft  animals  dogs  are  attached  to  vehicles  both  on  water  and 
on  land.  As  with  as  canal  boats  are  drawn  on  rivers  by  means  of  a 
rope  by  people  on  the  bank,  so  in  eastern  Siberia  they  are  drawn  by 
dogs,  and  indeed  four  dogs  drag  a  boat  regularly  on  the  Yenisei  fl*om 
Troizkek  cloister  against  the  stream,  and  do  it  more  easily  than  fonr  of 
the  small  native  horses.^  They  are  nsed  similarly — of  coarse  constantly 
only  iu  the  sammer — by  the  Jukahirs,*  the  Ui^aks  on  the  Amur,^  and 
the  Kamchatkaus.^ 

But  this  nse  of  the  dog  is  not  as  general  as  its  employment  as  a  draft 
animal  on  the  land,  concerning  which  Eohl  has  given  ns  a  tolerably 
general  idea,^  while  the  works  of  Lord  and  Baiues  are  exhaustive  and 
instructively  illustrated."  The  treatment  which  the  poor  draft  dogs 
have  to  endure  from  us  is  discassed  in  the  "  Neue  Uentsobe  Jadg-Zei- 
tung"  (Xiy,  157).  In  this  first  decade  of  this  century,  Hnmboldt' 
refers  to  the  significance  of  similar  folk  cnstoms,  and  Yale'"  has  made 
the  observation  that  dog  sledges  are  now  used  in  Asia  as  far  south  us 
61°  30',  but  in  the  eleventh  century  they  were  also  in  use  between  the 
Dwina  and  the  Pechora.  According  to  Ibn  Batata,"  they  were  nsed  iu 
the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Land  of  Darkness,  in  Bulgaria  (the  old 
Bulgaria  in  central  Rnssia),  where  the  people  drove  with  three  dogs 
abreaHt  and  one  leader.  Acoording  to  Langmantel,'^  "There  are  in 
these  conutriea  Wassibar  dogs  that  draw  carts  iu  sammer  and  sledges 
in  the  winter,  and  are  as  large  as  a  donkey;  and  the  people  in  this 
country  eat  dogs."  Dogs  are  still  sometimes  nsed  in  some  regions  of 
Poland  and  in  the  northwestern  provinces  of  Russia  to  draw  small 
loads,  bat  such  a  custom  is  not  general,"  and  the  animals  are  also  too 
weak,  bat  the  comparatively  small  Siberian  dogs,  in  spite  of  their 

'Der  Hund  1884,  No.  48,  and  Schireitz.  Zentralbl.  f.  Jogd- n.  Uuadeliebhaber, 
1894,  No.  5. 

■  Life  with  tbe  Trana-SiberiaD  Savagea,  1893,  p.  61  et  eeq. 
■Mllller,  Unler  Tungasen  nnd  Jakutau,  p.  160. 

*  WroD^lB  Reise,  I,  2U. 

'^  Jonroal  Oeogr.  Soo.  London,  1S5S,  396;  Peterm.  Mitth.  ISiT,  314. 

<  Peterm.  ErgiiDz.  Heft  No.  54, 16. 

'Der  Verkehr  nnd  die  Anaiedlnng  der  UenBohen,  p. 75. 

<8hifU,  Ezporienoeof  Camp  Life,  pp.  353, 354,  and  358. 

*  Raise  in  der  Aeqninootial  Gtegenden,  IV,  586. 
'<>  Boole  of  Marco  Polo,  II,  43. 

"  Lee,  The  traToli  of  J.  B.  p.  78. 
"  Hans  Sohlltbergera  Balaebuob,  p.  39. 
"  e  ReTne,  XI,  443. 
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greatei'  Icaiiuess,  ncconipUsh  cousiderable,  their  streugtb  and  persever- 
ance being  astouishin^o  Kennan  Bays:'  "I  drove  a  teaiD  of  nine,  in 
twenty-four  hoart<,  over  150  kilometers;  they  often  pall  for  forty-eight 
hoars  with  no  food  except  one  fish  of  1^  or  2  pounds.  In  the  west  the 
dogs  are  made  to  pnll  with  the  hii>s,  in  the  east  with  the  breast.'" 
According  to  Erman,^  the  teut-Uviug  Samoyeds  use  only  the  reindeer  as 
IV  draft  animal,  but  the  remainder  of  tlie  Samoyeds  and  the  Yakuts  use 
dogs,  and  indeed  each  one  can  pull  an  average  weight  of  20  to  35  pud.^ 
Concerning  Tobolsk,  says  the  Abbe  Chappe  d'Anteroche,'  "The  only 
traveling  is  by  dogs,  which  are  harnessed  to  sledges."  la  tbe  province 
of  Jenesei  there  were  in  1864,  in  the  capital,  115  sledge  dogs;  in  the 
city  of  TurnkUansk,  43;  in  the  entire  district,  8G0,''  According  to 
Finsch,'  a  draft  dog  costs,  in  Deresovskoe,  '2  roubles.  They  are  so  har- 
nessed that  the  drawing  strap  passes  fro?n  the  sledge  between  the 
legs  of  the  dog  and  to  a  ring  fastened  around  the  body  and  to  the  tail; 
they  draw,  therefore,  with  the  hips.  Still  farther  east  the  number  of 
sledge  dogs  is  so  much  greater  that  in  1880  there  were  in  Yakutsk 
3,792,*  although  many  Yakuts  still  travel  with  reindeer.^  Wraugel"* 
already  observed  that  ou  tbe  Kolyma  male  dogs  exclusively  are  used 
for  pulling,  part  of  the  females  being  saved  for  subsequent  breeding 
purposes,  and  tbe  rest  drowned;  he  was  very  much  astonished  at  tbe 
sagacity  displayed  by  the  leader.  Along  the  Kolyma.the  inhabitants 
are  also  of  the  firm  couvtction  that  there  the  male  dogs  alone  can 
thrive.  Kot withstanding  this  any  change  for  tbe  better  is  made  im- 
possible, the  i)eople  often  enduring  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  order  to 
support  their  dogs.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  2,265,  and  since  each 
receives  4  herrings  daily  there  are  required  during  the  year  for  them 
alone  3,306,000  fishes.  Between  tbe  Lena  and  Bering  straits  12  dogs 
run  before  every  "  iiarte"  and  cover  in  an  hour  on  favorable  ground  5 
nautical  miles.  At  Shigausk  a  good  leading  dog  is  worth  from  40  to 
60  roubles."  Tbe  descMptions  of  men  and  dogs  during  the  winter  at 
Ussnri  are  very  interesting.'^ 
The  Kamchatkans  are  the  recognized  masters  in  dog-aledge  driving 

'  Tent  Life  iu  Siberia,  p.  124. 
''  HiekiBoh,  Die  Tungusen,  p.  78. 
» Reise  urn  die  Erde,  1,  701,  ©5,  296. 
« Peterm.  Hittli.  1872,  3)il. 
"'Voyage  en  Sib<!rie  I,  202. 
»Feterm.  Mittli.  181)7,  330. 

'lt«iBouacli  Weatsibirieii,pp.367,  590j  Auolaiid  18«2,  307. 
"lIiitaisoLe  HoviieXI,  4)3. 

■•Peterm.  Ergun*.,  Heft  Xo.  51,  26;  von  Midaendorrr,  Koise  IV,  12a-.,  et  bci].,  1330 
etseq..  Gilder,  lce-P»ck  and  TiiDdra,  p.  301;  Seebohni,  Siberia  in  Aais,  p.  43,  con- 
ceining  tboae  in  TurscbuDsk;  Biiletacbef,  Keisen  in  OBtsibtlieu  I,  73;  Ernian,  Reise 
urn  die  Erde  II,  427,  con<:eruiiig  tbe  dug  sledgeH  at  Ocbuzk. 
'"Heiso  I,  212. 

I'Petena.  Mitth.  1871),  420,  168;  1887,  120. 

''  Estraita  ilea  Publication  a  de  la  Sociifti''  Iiup.  Ueo^rr.  de  St.  I'eteiiiljuiirg,  ISyj,  7K 
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aud  ill  breaking  in  dogs.  Tbey  also  use  only  tlie  males,  tlie  team  cod- 
Bisting  of  12  besides  tlie  leader;  on  eauli  dog  falls  tbe  average  load 
of  1  pood  (30  pounds)  and  in  twenty-four  bours  be  is  expected  to  coyer 
a  distance  of  150  versts  (100  miles)'.  Krascbeniiinikow  tbe  elder* 
remark.H  tbat  in  going  down  bill  only  one  dog  is  used,  and  WrangelP 
that  with  dogs  not  fully  trained  only  10  to  15  versts  (7  to  10  miles)  dis- 
tance is  covered  in  a  day,  at  first;  lie  is  also  of  tbe  opinion  tbat  tbe  use 
of  dogs  as  dralt  animals  originated  on  tbis  peninsula,  and  tbat  earlier 
all  peoples  of  uortbeastern  Asia  drove  only  reindeer.  Tbe  number  of 
draft  dogs  in  approximately  10,000,  an  average  of  9  to  each  family,  and 
tbe  price  is  from  3  to  25  roubles  each.*  Here,  as  witb  tlie  Tcbuktcbes, 
tbey  are  urged  on  by  a  rattle,"  In  recent  times  the  number  of  dogs 
in  a  team,  tlie  size  of  tbe  load,  and  tbe  price  of  dogs  seems  to  have 
changed  greatly,  for  Gilder"  saw  iu  I'etropaalovski  0  drawing  a  sledge 
•  with  one  person ;  a  team  of  9  good  dogs  was  exi)ected  to  pull  COO 
ponnds,  while  witb  tbe  Eskimos  0  dogs  pulled  a  load  of  1,800  to  2,000 
pounds  15  to  20  English  miles  a  day  for  weeks,  and  even  for  months. 
He  bought  40  full  grown  dogs  and  paid  for  eacli  $7.50.  Yeruian  and 
Bennet"  drove  in  sledges  with  4  or  6  dogs.  When  von  Dittmar"  lived 
there,  there  was  a  team  of  8  large,  black  dogs  witb  a  fox-red  leader, 
tbat  alone  was  worth  25  roubles,  while  the  other  S  together  were  worth 
only  40  roubles.  Each  one  had  a  leather  neck  strap,  therefore  pulling 
with  the  breast  and  neck,  and  all  were  governed  solely  by  tbe  voice. 

Concerning  the  draft  dogs  of  tbe  Tcbuktches,  we  learn  tbroagb 
WrangelP  tbat  not  as  on  the  Kolyma,  always  2,  but  always  4  run 
abreast;  through  Hedenstrom '"  that  they  can,  exceptionally,  cover  200 
versts  (132  miles)  in  a  day;  and  tbrougli  Xordenskiiild"  that  they  can 
pull  for  twenty-one  consecutive  hours  without  being  unbaruessed. 
There  are  also  many  draft  dogs  on  Bering  Island,  COO  being  used 
exclusively  to  haul  driftwood  on  sledges.'^ 

Let  us  return  from  here  over  tbe  island  of  Sakhalin  to  Kussiaii  Asia, 
in  order  to  observe  several  races  who  drive  mostly  draft  dogs  of  a 
smaller  breed,  as  in  the  Amur  coast  lands, '^  or  as  tbe  Tungnses  and 

'PetiTtn.     ErglinziiugBheft.  Nu.-'M,  Iti;  Zeitsclir.  f.  allg.  Erdk.  N.F.,  XVI. 315. 

^  BuHChrieliutig  dea  Lautlea  K.,  p.  237, 18. 

'R6i«e.II.262,25. 

<Aus)and,  1891,694. 

» ZeitBflir.  f.  Ethnologic,  1872,  238. 

"Ice  Pack  and  Timilra,  p.  17. 

'Journal  of  Voyages  nnd  Travels,  I,  478. 

'  Reisen  imd  Atifenllialt  iu  Kamtsohatkn,  p.  160,  in  tlie  Beitr.  znr  Kenutn.  iIob  niaa, 
Reiches. 

^Reise,  11,226. 

'"In  Eniian'B  ArcLiv.,  XXIV,  132. 

"  UmsegeliiDg  Asiens,  1, 4.'>7 ;   cf.   Aiisland,  1882,  699;    Deiitscbe  Googr.   Blatter, 
V,  119. 
"  Deii  tache  Geogr.  Bliitter,  Vlll,  234. 
"Bodde,  Reieu  im  Siid  v.  Oalgibireu,  p.  dG. 
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Lamats,  who  also  drive  reiiideer.'  lu  tlie  island  of  Saklialin  all  tbe 
tails  of  the  males  are  cropped  to  remove  a  hiiidraiioe  in  pulliug.'  The 
Oroks  of  today  are  "a  mongrel  race  of  reiudeer-driviiig  aoDiads  and 
stationary  dog-owuiog  fishermen.'"  The  draft  do(ffi  of  the  Giljacs  are 
described  by  H.  Kussell  Killoagh,'  a  traveler  among  the  Yukahiras,  in 
Petennanu's  Supplement,  ^o.  54,  IT. 

In  Alaska  the  dogs  of  a  team,  usaally  4  abreast,  travel  so  closely 
one  bebiml  the  other  that  amputation  of  their  tails  is  found  to  be  nec- 
essary.^ #  •  •  Kniusc"  writes  concerning  tbe  teams  of  the  Tlio- 
kits,  Boa^~  of  those  of  the  natives  of  Bailing  Laud,  Leiaiid  and  Kane" 
of  the  Ottawas  of  the  northern  lakes.  Formerly,  dog  sledges  orna- 
mented by  three  bells  were  in  use  at  tliehea<l  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
sledges  were  also  used  by  the  Thiokwood  Cree  Indians  in  winter."  In 
Labrador  the  sledges  nre  drawu  by  from  11^  to  20  iniile  and  female  dogs 
with  i3  leaders,  on  a  20  to  30  foot  trace,  while  the  other  dogs  of  the 
team  are  traced  short.  During  the  thawing  weather  in  the  spring  the 
dogs  wear  regularly  made  shoes  of  seal  skin,  in  which  are  cut  holes  for 
the  two  front  toes  to  give  freedom  to  the  nails.  Above  the  toes  the 
leather  is  tied  fast.  It  is  easily  conceived  that  tbe  animals  become 
exhausted  after  three  hours  during  these  thaws.  With  lighter  loads, 
3  to  l:i  animals  are  used  before  the  sledge,  with  a  leader  attached  to  a 
trace  5  meters  long.'" 

The  Eskimo  dog,  which  Le  Peyrere  "  described  in  1047,  saying  that 
he  was  very  large  and  was  used  like  a  horse,  is  found,  according  to 
Robert  Brown,'-  as  far  north  as  man  goes,  but  is  not  used  by  the 
Eskimos  farther  south  than  Holsteinborg,  because  the  ocean  does  not 
freei'^  in  winter  sufficiently  hard  to  use  sledges  on  it.  If  this  dog 
should  l>ecome  extinct,  the  Greeulauder  must  also  perish ;  this  event 
is  more  certain  than  the  extinction  of  the  prairie  Indians  after 
the  death  of  the  la^t  buffalo.  In  (ireenland  <>  to  8  dogs  usually  go 
together;  in  order  to  break  them  of  their  obstinacy  they  are  often 
beaten  with  a  whip  having  a  handle  a  meter  long  with  G  or  8  lashes 

iRntzel,  AiitLropogeograpbie,  II,  73;  Petenii.  ErgiinK.-Heft, No.  H  22;  Pet«rnj. 
Milth.,  1894.135. 

■^I'oljakow,  Reise,  p.  34, 42.    I'eterra.  Mittli.,  1881, 112. 

'Poljakow,  1cm;.  cit.  95;  Petenu.  Mitth.,  1893,  LiteraturbericLw,  p.  166, 

^Selze  millti  lienes  h  travere  rAaie,  1, 192. 

"  Pctetra.  Mitth.,  1892, 137 :  cf.  Bancroll,  Native  Rucei,  1, 62. 

"Die  Tlinkit  iTidianer.  p.  89. 

'  Petenn.  Ergiinz.-Heft  No.  SO,  S.  T,  ao'l  Boaa  iu  tlie  Hnmbnrger  Nachrichten  of  11, 
1, 1889. 

"Lelang,  FnsHng,  p.  19.     Kane,  Wanderings  of  an  Artist,  p.  26. 

sWaiU,  IH,  87;  Lonl,  The  NaturalJBl  in  Vnnoon^er  anil  Britiali  Columbia,  II, 
212-226. 

'"Petenn.  Hitth.,  1863,  125.    Nenniayer,  Die  Deutscbco  Eipeilitionen  nnd  IhTe 
ErgebnisBo,  I,  173. 175,183;  11,26. 
■'  Belation  da  Groesland ;  cf.  Nordonskiuld,  Orunland,  p,  420. 
"Ptoc.  Zoo).  Sod.  Loudon,  1868;  cf.  Peterm.  Mitth.,  1869, 463, 
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of  walras  bide.  Toward  the  uiiddle  of  1870  tliere  were  iu  all  Qortbem 
Greenland  only  lo5  draft  dogs.'  On  the  northern  shore  of  Hudson 
Strait  and  iu  King  Williams  Laud  the  training  is  much  better  than 
in  Greenland,  because  here  the  whip  is  seldom  used,  the  refractory 
ones  being  punished  with  snowballs  or,  at  most,  by  throwing  sticks  at 
them.  Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  Eskimos  owned  dogs  before  their 
distribution  was  as  wide  aa  it  is  now,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  calls 
with  which  the  different  races,  separated  from  each  other,  direct  their 
auimalB.  The  tireenlander  driver,  writes  Bessels,  has  only  the  call 
t.'  i!  a,  short  and  spoken  in  falsetto.  If  he  wishes  the  dogs  to  turu  to 
the  right,  he  cracks  his  whip  on  the  left  side,  and  rice  versa.  A  short 
whistle  means  stop !  This  is  the  custom  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mission  parts  of  Greenland.  Those  on  the  east  shore  of  Smiths  Sound 
call  oat  a  veheraeut  Aa  /  ha !  ha !  The  method  of  guidance  is  as  before 
mentioned.  The  stop  call  is  oh  '.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Ponds  Bay 
the  call  for  turning  to  the  right  is  w6a-ah-}iii-kd-h<i ! ;  for  the  left,  ah-toOa- 
waka.';  for  halt,  oft.' 

In  Cumberland  the  sounds  ased  are  wOa-hau-kd .'  for  the  right,  ach-wda- 
wit!  or  ach-tcoa-tcda!  for  the  left,  killid-ti  for  urging  onward,  and  sim- 
ilarly by  the  Itaners  on  Smiths  Sound.     Stop  is  oh ! 

With  the  Eskimos  on  the  Hudson  Strait  only  the  exclamation  ow! 
OK  I  ow .'  is  used,  and  those  on  Xing  Williams  Land  know  only  the  call 
kgul  kgul  Icgu!  The  lash  is  unknown;  one  persou  goes  before  and 
leads  the  dogs  or  presses  a  stick  of  wood  against  the  side  opiwsite  to  the 
direction  iu  which  they  should  go.  Bessels  could  not  learn  what  was 
the  custom  in  Alaska;  many  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  only  heard 
curses,  the  embellishment  of  which  depended  on  the  obstinacy  of  the 
dogs  or  the  irritability  of  the  master.  There  also  a  person  precedes 
the  sledge.  The  number  in  a  team  varies  between  4  and  S,  and  the 
load  for  a  sledge  is  rarely  more  than  100  ^wunds.  Well-kept  animals 
cover,  on  a  smooth  road,  4  German  miles  an  hour,  and  work  twelve  hours 
a  day.  After  work  they  receive  a  pound  of  meat  or  fish.  J!^eumayer 
remarks  in  another  place  that  in  Labrador  the  expressions  auk!  auk! 
auk.'  for  tu  the  right  and  ra-ra-ra  for  to  the  left  are  used.  Many  tribes 
of  Eskimos  show:^  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  dog  teams  are  matched  in 
color.^  According  to  A.  v.  Etzel,  the  legend  of  the  frozen  sea,  with  the 
mentiou  of  dog  sledges,  known  only  in  the  uorthernmost  colonies  of 
South  Greenland,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  emigration  to  South  Green- 
land from  the  north.^  Iu  East  Greenland  the  dogs  have  hecome  extinct 
through  sickness.^     In  conclusion,  I  will  remark  that  the  statements  of 

>Geogr.  Proceed inga,  Loadou,  VIII,  1T5 ;  XordcDSkirdd  luc.  cit.  451 ;  Klutaebak,  Ala 
Eakinio  iinter  K.,  p.  50;  Geogr.  Maguziiie,  Loudou,  III.  ITU,  with  c\ni't  Btettisticat 
data;  v.  Becker,  Arktisclie  Beisu  der  engl.  Yacfat  Paudord,  p.  15;  Beasel,  Die  luuer- 
Nordpol-£.\ped.,  p.  141  «t  se<|. 

'Darwin,  Var.,  II,  276. 

>Zeit8Cht. f. allg. Enlk., N. l-\,  MI,4I8. 

•Peterui.  Mitth.,  1871, 422. 
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Andree'  coDcerniiig  the  weight  andBi>eedof  sledges,  which  differ  some- 
wbat  from  the  above,  are  borrowed  from  John  Crawford;  'On  the  rela- 
tiuuof  domesticated  sDimuls  to  civilization,"  in  the  "Transacttousof  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  Loiidou,"  II,  387-468. 

Over  the  highest  passes  of  the  Himalayas  and  Thibet,  where  ponies 
and  yaks  can  not  venture,  sure-footed  sheep  and  goats  are  used  as 
beasts  of  bni^Ien ;  sheep  also  are  nsed  in  the  country  aurronnding  6a- 
hia,  South  America,  carrying  a  water  jar  on  either  side,  up  bill  and  down 
on  very  narrow  nonntain  paths.  Amoug  the  Indians  of  North  America 
the  dog  is  used  asabeast  of  burden.  Here,  abased  and  harshly  treated 
during  life,  be  after  death  receives  many  honors — a  truly  human  char- 
acteristic. At  the  time  of  Coronado,  in  the  year  1540,  he  was  used  by 
a  branch  of  the  Comaucbeson  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Durango 
for  the  transportation  of  hides,  and  is  still  kept  for  the  same  service.' 
Dogs  are  also  used  as  beasts  of  burden  by  the  prairie  Crees  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan region,'  as  well  as  by  the  Atnatanas  on  the  Copper  River.* 
The  ancient  Peruvians  also  possessed  snebdogs/^  In  Asia  the  so-called 
Yenesei-East-Jaks^  own  pack  dogs  and  in  Kamchatka  they  traverse 
the  monntaius  with  light  loads.' 

However  useful  to  man  the  dog  may  have  proven  himself  as  a  bunt- 
ing animal  and  beast  of  burden,  yet  many  races  of  people  left  it  to  him 
to  keep  himself  fat  and  in  good  condition  as  he  did  before  their  mutual 
approach.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  he  is  an  omnivorous  animal, 
and  this  peculiarity  makes  bim  useful  about  the  dwellings  of  larger  or 
smaller  settlentents  of  man  as  a  sort  of  street  sciivenger,  sharing  the 
office  with  vultures  and  the  like,  as  is  now  the  case  in  many  eastern 
countries.  What  man  no  longer  uses  in  his  houseliold — oi1»l,  dead  ani- 
mals, the  bones  of  game,  and  in  many  p1a<res  even  human  corpses — is 
thrown  out  and  l)ecome8  food  for  the  usually  empty  stomach  of  the 
iieglected  dog. 

From  classical  antiquity  we  obtain  many  accounts  of  human  bodies 
being  thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured.  Hector  threatened  to  do  this 
to  Ajax  and  retracted  his  decision  only  because  of  Priam's  tears.  In 
Pohlman's  paper  on  the  excess  of  population  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
ancients,  he  has  collected  (p.  135)  numerous  passages  from  ancient 
authors  showing  this  to  have  been  done.    In  Asia  we  tind,  especially 

I  Geogr.  lies  Welthnndels,  1, 90,278. 

-  HamlioliU,  Kssai  jiolitiquo,  etc.,  Ill,  56;  KeiM  In  die  ^qiiinoct.  Gegenilen,  IV 
5(€:  Ansicbt<-u  der  Natur,  1.  13t)i  Bancroft,  Native  Racee,  I,  506;  Millilenpfordt,  Ver- 
sucli  ciuer  Scbilderoiig  von  Mexico,  1, 159,  177;  Vcrbaadl.  der  Ges.  f.  Erdk.,  Berlin, 
XIJ,  268;  Rutze],  Vereinigte  Btaaten,  II,  127. 

^Hiud,  Conadian  Red  Rirer  Exped.,  11, 117. 

'D(MTl>>cLo(jeogr.  Bliitter,  1X,224.  Snch  dogs  are  figa red  in  tbe  oft-rlteil  work  of 
Lord  Diid  Bainea,  p.  361 ;  V.  Martins,  Reitr.  zor  Ethnographie,  1, 672. 

'■Waitz,  1,409. 

"RadlolT,  Alia  Westsibirien,  1. 189. 

'  Krancbenniimikow,  Keacbr.  dee  Landes  K.,  p.  18. 
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among  the  Mougoiian  peoples,  a  complete  iadifference  to  the  corpses  of 
the  "  misera  plebs."  Before  the  year  1000  saoh  bodies  were  given  as 
prey  to  dogs^ — iu  Baetria  according  to  Ouesicritus,  by  the  Hyrcauiaas 
according  to  Cicero,  by  the  Sogdians  according  to  Strabo.  Th.  v.  Bayer' 
remarks  that  with  the  Kalmucks  the  bodies  of  the  inferior  classes  are 
thrown  after  death,  either  into  the  water  or  out  ou  the  steppes  for  the 
dogs,  vultures,  etc.,  to  devour;  the  better  classes  are,  however, burned. 
A  similar  fate  for  the  corpses  of  beggars  in  Knldja  is  meutioned  by 
Badloff'.  Ill  Urga,  writes  Prscfaewalsky,-^  the  beggars  have  their  nest- 
like  beds  in  the  market  place.  If  one  be  about  to  die  the  dogs  stand 
aroaud  him  and  wait  for  his  last  breath;  he  is  then  devoured.  The 
dead  of  better  classes  arc  carried  to  the  churchyard,  dogs  make  up  the 
procession  aud  conduct  the  interment  by  means  of  their  stomachs;  only 
princes,  gogos,  and  the  highest  liiuias  jire  really  buried.  In  the  well- 
known  parable  of  Lazarus,  who  ate  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  a  rich 
mail's  table,  the  dogs  cameand  licked  his  sores.  Would  anything  very 
different  have  befallen  his  body  after  his  soul  had  tlowii  toUeaveuT  If 
in  the  cities  of  China,  according  to  Exner's  account,^  a  beggar  is  dying, 
his  identity  is  determined  by  officers,  he  is  allowed  to  lie  where  he  is, 
covered  with  mats  held  down  with  stones  so  that  the  dogs  can  not 
trouble  him  while  alive;  as  soon  as  he  is  dead,bowever,  tbey  do  tbeir 
doty.  The  Kamchatkans  believe  in  the  life  of  the  soul  after  the  deatli 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  warm  desire  for  this  better  life  the  father  often 
allows  his  children  to  strangle  him  or  to  throw  him  to  the  dogs.^  In 
caves  of  Poland  thus  far  examined,  traces  of  human  industry  have  been 
found,  but  no  human  boues;  this  was  held  as  a  negative  indication  of 
the  former  occupation  by  Mongols,"  who  gave  the  dead  to  the  dogs ;  a 
positive  indication,  however,  was  found  in  the  names  of  places  as  sagen 
Mongolian  z«(j(in=  white,  zebrzydoieo,  zebr=wol{;  Karsy,  Kars^ 
steppe  fox,  and  many  others.  It  is, an  interesting  fact'  that  exactly  in 
the  center  of  the  wide  district  through  which  we  fiud  scattered  the 
place  name  Psar  lies  the  dog  field  at  Breslau,  Paie  polje  =  Pasjepolje. 
The  Polish  chronologist,  Vine.  Kadlubek,  mentions  this  dog  field  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  says  concerning  it  that  here  iu 
the  year  1100  a  battle  took  place  between  the  Polish  Prince  Boleslaw 
and  the  Germau  Kmperor.  The  Germans  were  overcome,  many  were 
left  lying  ou  the  battlelield,  and  the  dogs  swarmed  from  all  sides  and 
devoured  the  flesh  until  they  were  so  gorged  that  they  went  mad; 
"  cauinnm  campestre  locus  ille  nominatur."     But  an  older  chronologist, 

'  Reiaeeindrllcke  ntiB  KiiBslaiiil,  p.  435. 

'Ana  Wostaibirien,  II,  312. 

'Paterm.  MittU.,  1876,  a. 

^China,  p.  Ifi3. 

'Pescbel,  VulkeTknnde,  p.  416;  Zeitacbr.  f.  Ethool.,  Ill,  206. 

'Prscbewalak;,  Reisen  iD  tier  MoDgolei,  XIII,  5. 

>Deat(uihe  Rundachiiu  f.  Geosv.  u.  Stat.,  XV,  414. 
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Darned  GaDuB,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  eeotury  aiid  described  tliis  eame 
battle,  eaid  ootbing  whatever  of  mad  doga.'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Pa»;epo{/e,  or  dog  field,  received  its  name  before  the  battle  of  1109,  and 
is  probably  of  the  same  ancient  origin  as  tbe  word  Psar,  belonging  to  so 
manj-  places.  In  the  good  old  times  of  the  European  Middle  Ages  wo 
find  numerous  examples  of  the  disposing  of  superfluous  men  by  means 
of  dogs.  I  instance  only  the  vell-kaown  story  of  the  Cid,  who,  when  be 
could  not  get  woo<l  enough  to  burn  his  prisoners,  had  them  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs.^  In  latertimes  such  bloodhounds  were  used  in  Americn 
for  the  execution  of  the  most  terrible  deeds  at  the  command  of  their 
masters. 

We  learn  from  Stanley  that  in  Usukunia  and  Uganda  dogs  are  used 
in  battle.  This  was  also  the  custom  in  ancient  times. ^  When  Marius 
overcame  the  Gimbri,  his  legions  had  also  to  fight  against  women  and 
dogs.  The  Celts,  as  is  ^hown  by  a  bronze  dog  from  Herculanenm,  pro- 
tected their  dogs  with  spiked  collars  and  inetal  breastplates.  In  the 
battle  of  Moi-at,  in  14T(>,  as  tbe  troops  stood  in  order  of  battle,  the  dogs 
also  began  to  fight.  Tbe  Burgundiifn  dogs  were  overcome  by  those  of 
the  Swiss,  an  omen  of  the  overthrow  of  their  masters.  The  Turks  also 
placed  dogs  on  their  outposts.  That  the  much  prized  Friedenhundeof 
our  day  were  formerly  eilucated  as  war  dogs  is  proved  by  a  widespread 
literature  on  that  subject.  In  conclusion  I  will  only  say  that  on  Robben 
Island  (near  Kapstadt)  the  bodies  of  peoph;  who  have  died  of  the 
smallpox  are  given  to  the  dogs  to  eat.'    •     •     ■  - 

The  Eskimos  of  America  pour  the  urine  over  the  fragile  roofs  of  their 
artificial  snow  huts,  and  thereby  attract  the  caribou,  which  are  greedy 
for  the  salt  that  it  contains.^  The  chalky  excrement,  for  which  there  is 
a  special  market  in  Berlin  as  the  so  called  pharmaceutic  gentian,  is  used 
by  the  peoples  of  western  Asia  for  tanning.  Its  use  spread  from  there 
to  the  dog-abounding  city  of  Oonstautinople,  for  the  preparation  of 
morocco  leatlier,"  and  great  cargoes  of  it  are  sent  from  thence  to  the 
Unitetl  States  for  tbe  preparation  of  morocco.'  The  Tlinkits  throw  the 
bodies  of  dogs  attached  to  long  lines  into  the  sea;  after  a  time  they 
become  covered  with  dentalia  and  are  then  withdrawn."  Concerning 
the  use  of  the  teeth  for  weapons  and  adornment,  see  below.  Acconliug  to 
Agatharchidas,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  the  name  Cynomolgi  (dog's-iiiilk 


'  RSiiell,  GeHcfa.  Poleiis,  1, 6TII. 

=  GanenIaube,1893,J42. 

'Journal  Geogr.  Soc.  Lomlmi,  187li,  28;  /eitai-hr.  f.  Jngd-  iind  Hiiiidc-Lielih:iber, 
St.  Giilleu,  180-J,  169. 

<  J.  Stanley  Little,  Sou tb  Africa,  11,274. 

'Klutsobak,  AIb  Kskinio  unter  KBkimos,  ]>.  131;  XeiiiiiaTer,  Uie  Itentsch.  KKped. 
uud  ihni  KrgebniHSH,  11, 16. 

•Olivier,  Voyage  ilons  I'Kmpire  Ottomnn,  1801,  1. 

'  Zool.  Garleu,  1894. 55 ;  Kutur,  1892, 334. 
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eaters)  ia  applied  by  the  inbabitaots  of  Sierra  Leone  to  the  tribes  who 
use  the  milk  of  swine.'  According  to  Major,' in  tbe  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Braiico  men,  horses,  and  dogs  live  for  months  on  tbe  milk  of  tbe 
most  varied  animals,  as  they  also  do  on  houey  in  Sontb  Africa. 

Tra<Ie  in  dog's  hides  is  carried  on  from  northern  Asia  in  two  direc- 
tions— either  west  to  Europe  or  east  to  North  America;  and  tbe  farther 
they  are  carried  the  more  expensive  they  become;  forwhile  in  Ubdorsk 
a  good  skin  costs  G  ronbles,^  in  the  marketof  Charkowa  black  Siberian 
dog  pelt  is  worth  from  50  to  100  roubles/  In  Paris  the  pel£  is  quickly 
tanned  and  prepared  as  fashion  demands.''  Tbe  greatest  number  of 
dogskins  is,  however,  consumed  in  eastern  Asia  itself,  tboagb  the  trade 
there  is  now  somewhat  reduced.  On  account  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
fewer  marriages  take  place  in  thickly  populated  China.  There  were 
formerly  brought  to  the  yoiiug  bride  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  as 
wedding  presents,  many  dogs,  which  thick-haired  curs  the  young  bns- 
band  took  with  bis  wife  to  his  new  home,  then  immediately  slaughtered 
them  and  made  from  the  skins  carpets  and  bed  covers. 

The  superHaous  ones  were  sold  to  traders  in  Chinese  ports,  and 
thas  dogskins  of  an  annual  value  of  nearly  2,000,000  marks  were  sent 
to  the  United  States.''  As  in  the  Abyssiuiau  monastery  Zad'  Amba 
t  he  entire  possessions  of  a  pious  brother  consisted  in  the  half  of  a  goat- 
skin— bis  carpet,  his  bed,  bis  cloak,  his  all' — so  also  in  China  tbe  i>oor 
and  the  beggars  own  nothing  but  a  shabby  dog  skin'  that  tbey  have 
tbund  or  that  has  been  given  them,  and  the  middle  classes  complete 
their  winter  costume  by  a  storm  coat  of  dog  or  goat  skin.  Tbe  princi- 
pal exiMjrt  town  for  colored  skins  is  the  poft  of  Liao  ho,  or  Niutschwaog, 
in  Manchuria.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  these  skins  came  from 
ownerless,  wandering  dogs,  but  the  yellow  book  of  the  customs  officer 
of  that  eity  at  the  end  of  the  year  1880  shows  that  the  production  of 
bides  is  tbe  work  of  a  trade  organization.  In  all  Manchuria  and  on  tbe 
eastern  borders  of  Mongolia  are  to  be  found  thousands  of  flocks  of 
young  dogs.  The  severe  cold,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  33°  to  37° 
F.,  develops  beautiful  pelts.  Concerning  tbeir  further  preparation, 
coloring,  and  the  use  of  the  flesh,  see  "Ausland."*  In  Gi-eenland, 
where  the  caribou  hunts  arc  unprofitable,  skins  of  seals  and  dogs  are 
used  in  preference,  tbe  skin  of  tbe  young  dogs  especially  as  a  lining  for 
winter  boots;  still  it  is  very  dear.'"    In  Grisecke's  time  such  skins  were 


'  riiiTton  and  CiimeroD,  To  tl)e  Gold  Coast,  1, 335. 
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thrown  away  on  acooant  nt'thoir  offeusive  smell.'  With  the  Sauioyeds 
the  caps  and  the  konitza  (an  article  of  female  dress)  are  made  of  this 
far.'  Kavenstein^  gives  an  account  of  this  use  by  the  Kiptchaks, 
Krasehenuikow*  by  the  Kamchatkans.  In  Kamchatka,  as  ^teller  has 
qnoted  from  the  yearbooks  of  Tag,  »  BOrt  of  cloth  is  made  from  dog's 
hair  and  different  grasses.^  The  ase  to  cover  boxes  in  North  America*' 
and  fliiska  on  St.  Kilila'  is  old.  We  find  the  custom  widely  spread  of 
nsing  the  separute  parts  of  the  body  of  the  dog  for  adornment,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  examples  of  expensive  dog  collars.  In  the  latter  con- 
nection K,  Bclinmann,"  the  famcius  traveler,  mentions  that  the  Japa- 
nese, as  has  been  related  by  the  Arabs,  made  for  favorite  dogs,  monkeys, 
etc  ,  gold  collars,  thus  anticijiating  the  eecentrit'ities  of  modem  French 
and  American  ladies,  snch  as  I'atti  and  others.  The  old  Egyptians 
fitted  their  fine  greyhounds  with  quite  broad  collars."  The  tine  dogs 
of  the  Bashilangi  do  not  wear  collars,  but  a  band  around  the  belly, 
similar  to  many  Siberian  draft  dogs.'"  As  an  adornment  and  also  as  a 
means  of  deceptive  decoration,  the  tails  of  many  hairy  animals  are  used. 
In  M^orca  part  of  the  Sunday  costume  of  every  girl  is  a  neat  braid, 
not  always  genuine,  as  many  fasten  a  cow's  tail  therein."  Before  this, 
in  ancient  times,  Indian  women  plaited  the  black  hair  of  the  yak 
nnder  their  own  natnral  locks,  aal  xoaiinvvTat  fia\<t  maaSw?,"  <ius- 
ta*  Nachtigal  saw  in  Wadsi  a  Sklav  woman  who  had  fastened  two 
heavy  braids  of  sheep's  hair  under  her  own.''  To  the  northward  from 
the  Victoria  Nyauza,  Baker  met  two  men  with  horns  on  their  heads 
and  cow's  tails  instead  of  beards."  Many  tribes  of  Indians  comb  the 
hair  of  the  dead  carefully,  and  in  order  to  make  the  braid  longer  plait 
into  it  buft'alo  hair."  These  analogies  will  suffice,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  those  Australians  who  insert  the  bushy  tail  of  the  dingo 
dog  into  their  beards  in  order  to  make  them  longer."  The  Wahaha 
carry  dog  tails  on  their  spears.  The  finger-long  he^id  of  the  spear  is 
bnroed  into  the  handle  and  held  fast  by  the  skin  of  such  a  tall  drawn 
around  it  while  still  green.'"    The  Parsi  receive  at  puberty  a  girdle  of' 

'  (ireirUiiil  \a  Itrtm-slir'a  Kiu'.vi'lopeilia. 
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hair,  wbicb,  accordiug  to  the  assertion  of  the  Mesopotatnian  Jews,  is 
plaited  from  dog's  hair.'  The  Haidahs  of  British  Columbia  weave 
^hite  dog's  bair  with  other  material,  and  on  Paget  .Sound  blankets  are 
also  made  of  it.^ 

The  large  white  eyeteetb  of  the  dog,  worn  singly  in  tbe  ears  or  many 
together,  also  Strang  on  a  string,  mingled  with  those  of  other  carnivora, 
are  widely  used  as  an  adornment,  not  only  for  men,  but  for  women  and 
girls ;  f«r  example,  as  a  breast  ornament  at  Friedricb  Wilbelms  Haven  in 
New  Guinea,  as  necklaces  and  bracelets  in  the  western  part  of  the 
south  coast  of  the  British  jiortion  of  that  island;^  near  Cape  Concordia 
snch  strings  are  more  rare,  the  bones  of  Abrws  precatorina  being  used 
instead/  On  the  Bolomon  Islands  a  traveler  saw  a  magnificent  neck- 
lace of  500  dog  teeth,  each  of  which  was  carefully  bored  through. 
Since  only  2  teeth  are  here  taken  ft-om  each  dog  250  dogs  must  have 
been  required,  most  of  which  were  natives  of  San  CLristoval,  where  the 
teeth  are  extracted  from  the  livingdogs  without  compunction.^  In  the 
southeastern  portion  of  New  Guinea  all  four  eye  teeth  of  these  animals 
are  taken,  and  with  more  reason  than  shells  (cowries),  used  as  money  as 
they  are  iutbe  Solomon  Islands,  Samoa,  anil  other  places;  partly  taking 
the  place  of  our  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones."  The  Igorroto  also 
wear  necklaces  and  pendants  of  dogs'  teeth."  These  teeth  are  also  used  in 
New  Guinea  for  weapons,  and  in  the  clubhouses  there  one  may  see 
many  dog  skulls  hung  up  ns  decorations.'*  As  in  Java  it  is  held  to  be 
disgraceful  to  have  white  teeth  like  those  of  the  dog  the  people,  as  is 
well  known,  color  their  teeth  and  those  of  dogs  are  not  used  as 
ornaments." 

Schweinfurth  saw  in  Africa  necklaces  of  teeth  of  which  there  were 
several  frout  the  dug;'"  Junker  saw  similar  ones  among  the  Barl,  aud 
Bcbuver  among  tbe  BertJi." 

'  Zoitscbr.  f.  iiHg.  Erdk.  N.  F.,  V,  79. 

•  Bancroft,  Native  l{aci;s,  I,  166,  21Ci;  Lelaug,  Fuaaiig,  p.  19;  Lord,  the  Naturalist 
in  Vnnuoiiver  and  Briti»li  Columbia,  11,  212-225.  M.  Boulet,  tlte  proprietor  of  a 
dogkunuel  in  £vreiix,  gave  to  tbe  fornaer  Prcaident  of  tbe  Frencb  Republic  a  waist- 
coat made  from  the  long  bair  of  hi8"Marce;"  llamb.  Frenidenblatt  uf  24,  11,  1S8S. 

^Mittb.  ans  doutucb.  Si^butzgehieten,  v.  12.  Finach,  Suiuoafahrten,  iip.44,89,  293; 
Rokoscbny,  Die  Deutacbcu  in  d,  Slidaee,  p. 55;  Joiiroal  Oeogr.  Son.  London,  1876,56; 
PetiTin.  Mittb.,  187'J,  277 ;  DeutBcbe  Geogr.  Bliitter,  according  to  Alberti  Ch.  Lyoe, 
New  Guinea,  p.  31. 

•  Finscb,  loc.  clt.,  p.  338. 
"Xatur,  1888,139. 

'^Annalen  des  Wiener  HofmuHsnuiB,  111,  ^1,  302;  Aiiainnd,  1881,  61X;  Dcutsohe 
Kolonialzeilang,  VII,  105. 

'Pettnn.  Ergiini.-JIeft,  No. 67,  25. 

"Zeitacbr.  d.  Gea.  f.  Erdk.,  1877,  151;  Proo.  of  the  ynei-nsli.nd  Branch  of  the 
Ocogr.  Soc.  of  Anstralia,  III,  2,  67. 

''Wnitx,  I,  366;  Laplaco,  Voyage  autour  du  monde,  11,463. 

"iPetenn,  Mitth.,  1871,  138;  ZcilBcbr.  d.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.,  VI,  204. 
'I  Potemi.  Mitlb.,  1881,  86;  Jnnkera  Reiseu.  I,  283,  285,  and  Peterni.  KrgHu/.-IIeft, 
No.  72,65. 
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I  may  here  briefly  toacU  ai>on  the  uBe  of  tbe  word  dog  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  In  tlie  Old  TestameDt,  by  the  Arabs,  aod  especially  by  most 
Mohammed  aus,  the  word  dog  la  aii  abusive  epithet.'  AmoDg  the 
Usbegs,  while  it  is  an  impropriety  to  ask  after  a  man's  wife,  to  ask  after 
bie  dog  is  a  deadly  insult,  says  Wood,'  the  epithet  "dogseller"  is  tbe 
deepest  of  insults.  In  tbe  fourth  century  B.  G.  Yaska  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  tbe  name  dog  wan  sometimes  applied  to  express  contempt.^ 
lu  Latin,  cauis,  as  au  epithet  always  referred  to  some  special  trait  of  the 
dog  (impudicity,  cowardice,  a  snarling  temper)  and  was  not,  as  with  us, 
an  expression  of  exasperated  contempt.*  Must  tliat  not  also  have  been 
tbe  case  in  Halle  in  the  fifteenth  century,  where  it  was  the  custom  to 
give  to  men  zoological  names  (Tyle-dog,  Heiuzape,  Fritz-sheep,  pigsty, 
etc.).'  In  a  recent  political  election  speech  in  Newcastle,  Mr.  Moiley 
referred  t<»  the  abusive  use  of  the  word  "dog,"  declaring  that  he  could 
not  look  upon  it  as  an  insult,  for  most  dogs  that  he  knew  deserved  to 
be  placed  higher  than  many  men.  Tbe  following  sections  will  clearly 
show  that  many  races  take.the  same  view. 

It  is  a  truly  human  trait  to  first  recognize  the  worth  of  another  after 
his  death.  This  is  exemplified  by  many  of  the  hunting  peoples  of  If  orth 
America.  The  dog,  the  most  faithful  of  tbe  domestic  animals,  whose 
fidelity  is  recognized  by  the  Koran,  and  who  is  therefore  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  joys  of  tbe  Mohammedan  paradise,  is  cruelly  treated 
by  them  while  living,  but  when  be  dies  and  is  transported  to  the  hnppy 
hunting  grounds  they  do  honor  to  his  bones.  They  will  not  offend  his 
spirit  because  they  will  find  bini  again  in  the  after  life."  Among  the 
old  Mexicans  and  Mayas  he  accompanied  tbe  dead  iu  their  passage  to 
the  other  side;'  among  the  monnd-builders  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,^ 
and  among  the  Eskimos ''  be  was  placed  inthe  graves  of  young  children 
who  coQld  not  alone  find  their  way  to  tbe  spirit  land.  Dogs  thus  became 
tbe  guardians  of  the  threshold  at  the  entrance  to  the  nether  world. 
According  to  the  Zendavesta,  certain  dogs  have  the  power  of  protect- 
ing departed  spirits  from  the  demons  lying  in  wait  for  them  on  the 
perilous  passage  of  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  abyss  of  hell;  and  a 
dog  is  always  led  iu  funeral  processions  and  made  to  look  at  the  corpse.'" 

According  to  Syuesins  (iifth  century),  Cerberus  held  the  position  as 

'  Hommel,  Xaineu  der  Siiagethiere  bei  den  Sildaemiliscben  VcJllcern,  p.  311. 

'■Journey  to  the  Sonrue  of  tbe  River  Osqb,  p.  143,  nnd  also  Von  Hdln'alil,  Natur- 
geaohkhte  des  JteDScbcn,  II,  613. 

'  Mar  Mllller,  Vorlesuugen  ilber  dio  Wissenschaft  der  Spracbe,  p.  37-1. 

'Analaod,  1871,170. 

"G.  F.  Herazberg,  Gescb.  d.  Stndt  Halle,  I,  4K. 

s  Waltz,  III,  194. 

'  Bancroft,  SativoRacea,  II,  605;  Zeitscbr.  f.  Ethnologie,  ISKf,  20etMer|.;  Congri^s  , 
internat.  deB  Americaniates,  1888,  Berlin,  1890,  p.  308  «t  Boq„  321  et  acq. 

"  Arcbiv  Antbrop.,  Ill,  370;  Bar,  Der  rorgescbicbtlicbo  MeiiBch,  p. 474, 

« ZeiUcbr.  f.  Etbuologie,  1872, 238 ;  NoTdensktuld,  Gn'inlaiic],  pp.  38.^,  474, 473. 
"  Verhandl.  des  5  Googr.  Tages,  p.  107 ;  Forbes,  A  NaturnliBt'a  W&uderiugs  in  the 
Eaetern  Archipelago,  p.  100, remark. 
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sentinel  at  tlie  luontb  of  liell,  aud  Dante  represents  him  as  keeping 
watch  at  the  entrance  to  the  third  circle,  where  he  torments  the  sonls. 
"The  Aztecs  held  the  belief  that  the  Techichi  acted  as  a  guide  through 
the  dark  regions  after  death."'  Lather  asserta,  in  his  "Table  talk," 
that  dogs  also  go  to  heaven.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  would  again 
see  his  own  little  dog  in  the  other  world,  and  Klopstock'a  Messina 
(^  VI,  260-333)  has  Elisama's  dog  enter  heaven.  The  Countess  Eliza- 
beth Charlotte  von  Orleans  said :  "  I  am  much  pleased  with  what  be 
(Leibnitz)  has  stated,  that  animals  do  not  wholly  perish.  It  comforts 
me  very  much  about  my  dear  little  dog.'"-  In  German  mythology  the 
dog  is  the  messenger  of  death,^  and  in  Formosa  when  a  dog  howls  the 
people  have  the  priest  come,  for  some  member  of  the  family  is  about  to 
die.*  Bastian  =  gives  another  view :  God  created  the  dog  and  assigned 
to  him  the  duty  of  keeping  watch  against  the  serpent  who  betrays 
man.  This  is,  therefore,  the  reason  why,  when  one  is  aboat  to  die,  the 
dog  howls.  In  Borneo  it  is  believed  that  he  who  laughs  when  a  dog  or 
a  serpent  crosses  the  path  will  be  turned  to  stone." 

Black  is  recognized  as  a  fateful  color;  black  dogs  are  held  to  be  the 
familiars  of  sorcerers;  the  evil  one  himself  takes  the  form  of  a  black 
dog  (in  Goethe's  Faust).  In  the  folk-tale  of  the  wise  Odin  the  black 
dog  is  the  offspring  of  the  devil :  a  great  fear  of  the  traveler  on  the 
Swedish  heaths  is  that  of  meeting  the  Bestless  One  with  a  couple  of 
black,  lire-spitting  dogs.  The  heathen  Samoyeds  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Mezen  offer  to  the  devil  either  a  reindeer  or  a  black  dog,  who  is 
drowned  after  snnset.  The  head  is  turned  toward  the  west.  These 
animals  are  offered  also  to  the  Tadepzii  and  Checbt,  and  the  bead  of  the 
victim  is  then  thrown  to  its  relatives;  all  tlie  flesh  is  torn  off  from  it, 
and  the  gnawed  skull  is  placed  on  a  pole  opposite  tlie  idol."  The  Lapps 
abuse  their  dogs,  so  necessary  to  them,  with  kicks,  because  they  are 
held  to  be  "the  degenerate  offspring  of  thti  wolf,"  who  has  intruded 
among  men  to  work  them  harm.  On  this  account,  when  these  close  rel- 
atives to  the  wolf  have  grown  old  they  do  not  kill  them,  but  fasten 
them  to  a  tree  until  they  have  starved  to  death.  For  the  same  reason 
a  dog  must  never  be  present  at  a  marriage."  In  the  year  1T02  the 
French  soldiers  who  were  defending  Landau  were  firmly  convinced  that 
the  black  dog  of  thHr  general  was  a  familiar  spirit  of  tlie  devil,  who 

>  Fr.  A.  Ober,  Travels  in  Mexico,  p.  320.  The  ol<l  inbabitantB  of  tlie  Cordilleras 
tlioaght  differently.  Aii<li'i!e  Itresaoa  snys  (Bolivia,  p.  128) :  "In  the  buriala  of  Arioa, 
wo  find  with  the  mnramieB  tbe  artiticial  eves  which  the  ancient  Peniviaos,  nctiiated 
hy  a  religious  Hentimeiit,  placed  near  their  dead  to  rondnct  them  in  the  jouroey  to 
the  nndervorldj  proviHions  for  tbe  ronte  are  also  not  forgotten." 

-  Zeitsebr.  dca  hiat.  Ver.  f.  Niedersachsen,  ISM,  3. 

'  ZeitMbr.  f.  Etbn.,  1886, 82. 

*  Geogr.  Pioc.  London,  1889, 233. 

>Die  Welt  in  ihren  Spiegelnagen,etc.,  p.  3^. 

"John,  LifeintbeForeslaof  theFar  Eaet,  p.228. 

'  ZeiUcbr.  f.  allfi.  Erdk.,  N.  F.,  VII,  63. 

'  Hoggner,  Beise  nach  Lappland,  p.  Ql. 
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persoQaUy  drew  up  all  plans  of  battle.  Amoug  the  Kstboniaiis  black 
dogci,  cats,  moles,  and  cocks  belong  t^i  that  class  of  aiiimiils  that  intist 
be  sacrificed  at  the  raisiug  of  the  Kalevi  treasure.'  lii  Manchuria  the 
evil  spirit,  or  little  bla<:k  dog,  is  visible  to  the  sorcerer  alone.'  The 
shamans,  or  medicine  men,  sacrifice  a  dog  ou  great  ocvasions  for  exor- 
cism.^ lu  Kamchatka  a  dog  is  also  otTered  up  to  tlie  evil  spirit  of  the 
hills,  the  entrails  are  strewn  around,  and  the  body  and  hind  legs  hang 
on  a  long  pole.'  Of  Pbteniciau  origin  was  tbe  worship  of  the  goddess 
i]l>oii  the  promontory  of  Kolias  near  Athens,  where,  ou  the  second  day 
of  the  Thesmophoriau  festival,  there  were  held  at  night  orgies  during 
which  dogs  were  offered  up,  a  custom  wbicli  fully  indicates  its  oriental 
origin.^  In  West  Timor,  as  a  declaration  of  war,  the  head  of  a  black 
dog  is  thrown  into  the  territory  of  the  enemy." 

The  dog  was  worshiped  and  appeased  aa  a  god  by  many  peoples,  as 
in  America  among  the  ancient  PernTians  of  Xauxa  and  Hnanca,  where 
priests  blew  npon  the  skeletonized  heads  of  dogs.  In  Cuzco,  the  blood 
of  black  dogs  was  smeared  over  the  countenances  of  the  idols,  their 
hearts  and  lungs  were  used  in  angary;  the  ears  of  dogs  used  at  a  burial 
were  cutoff.'  Similar  offerings  were  known  earlier  in  Yucatan.'  In 
Afrlcii,  tbe  Bagbirmi,  natives  of  Gahberi,  also  sacrifice  dogB,*  At 
ancient  Byblus,  iu  Asia,  the  dog  was  sacred  to  Mars.  On  the  Lykos 
Biver,  in  Syriii,  stood  a  hollow  idol  of  a  dog  which  sounded  as  the 
wind  blew  threw  it,  but  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  barked,  in 
tones  audible  as  far  as  Cyprus.  The  dog  is  also  honored  by  many 
families  of  the  Ansurii.  Zoroaster  also  makes  this  animal  sacred  and 
it  is  highly  honored  by  the  Eolia.'"  In  Sikkim,  the  household  gods  of 
tbe  Metch  are  distorted  figures  of  a  god  often  pictured  as  riding  on  a 
dog."  In  Japan,  dogs  are  numerous  because  they  are  held  as  sacred. 
These  dogs  are  of  teu  buried  so  that  only  the  head  remains  ftee.  Before 
the  nose  of  the  dog  is  placed  dainty  food.  After  this  Tantalus-like 
tortnra,  the  head  is  cut  off  shortly  before  death  from  starvation,  and 
made  into  the  mysterious  hox  of  tbe  priest."    That  a  long  time  ago 

'  Arcbiv  Anthrop.,  X,  89. 

^  Journal  Gcogt.  Soo.  of  LoDdoD,  1872, 173. 

^  PrBchewalsky,  Reisen  uach  Thibet,  p.  150. 

<  KennnD, Tent  Lifoia  Siberiii,p.  113. 

' Olicrliammer,  Pkoeuizicriii  AkaroanieD,  p.60;  Movers.  Die Plioeniz.  1,404  etsoq.; 
Hunileopfer  bei  PhocDiz.  Kola,  1, 89, 374. 

■  Deutsche  Oeogr.  Blatter,  .\,  229. 

'Humboldt,  Atisicht  d.  Natur,  1849,  I,  135,460;  Waitz,  IV,  453;  Koleoati  lieiae- 
erinaerungen,  p.  86;  Jouru.  Geogr.  Soe.  London,  II,  200;  Steflen,  LandivirthBchftft  bei 
d.  altamer.  Volkern,  p.  29;  PhilippLin  Festsohi.  d.  Vei.f.Natuikuude,  Coasel,  18S6, 
3;  ZeitBchr.  f.  EthDolo)^ie,  1H88,  20. 

"Waitz,  IV,309. 

'H.Bartb'BReiae,  111,571. 

1° Rittor,  Erdkande,  XVII,  1, 62, 510;  Bastiau,  Geogr.  ii.  Ethuolog.  Bilder,  p. 221, 

II  Deutsche  Rundachau  f.  Geogr.  ii.  Stat.,  X,  341. 

" Zeitscbr.  f. allg. Krdk,,  X.  l-\, IV. 428;  Zeitachr.  f.  Ethu.,  1877, 335. 
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offerings  of  dogs  were  made  at  SakLalio,  was  detertniued  by  Poljakow 
tix>m  discoveries  at  old  places  of  siwrifice,  where,  among  countless 
other  boues,  ten  tootliless  skulls  of  dogs  were  also  found.'  Tbe  Koriakg 
likewise,  in  order  to  insure  good  flshing,  ma<le  offerings  of  dogs,  and, 
indeed,  of  tbe  best,  because  the  god  commanded  it;  these  were  simply 
banged  upon  trees.  It  cost  Mi^jor  Abase  much  trouble  to  make  them 
understand  that  tbe  worst  dogs  wonid  answer  the  same  purpose.^  In 
northern  Siam,  between  Scwegun  and  Illaingbwe,  tbe  Karens  pro- 
pitiate the  spirits  by  suspending  the  carcass  of  a  dog  from  an  impro- 
vised altar  of  bamboo.^  lu  Cambodia,  dog's  teeth  drive  away  ghosts, 
and  iu  Samatrau  traditions  dogs  play  siguihcant  parts/  In  tbe  Celebes, 
the  people  sacrifice  dogs,  because  through  such  an  ottering  the  ground 
becomes  more  fruitful.^ 

In  Australasia,  at  Samoa,  dogs  and  some  birds  are  consecrated  to 
tbe  greater  gods;  at  tbe  Solomon  Islands,  together  with  other  sknlls, 
those  of  dogs  are  hung  in  considerable  numbers  in  each  village.'^  In 
New  Gaiuea,  at  the  Kaiserin-Augusta  River,  a  dog  was  killed  as  a 
sign  of  friendship  for  the  Europeans,  and  in  New  Zealand  Forbes  found, 
in  an  audisturbed  cave,  the  carved  figure  of  a  Maori  dog,  which  was 
contemporaueons  with  the  rnoa." 

Among  the  ancients  I  will  only  mention  that  the  Romans  offered  up 
to  their  gods  yearly  upon  their  altars  a  considerable  quantity  of  dog's 
desh,  and  that  in  tbe  temple  of  Zeus  Adrauos  1,000  dogs  were  used  as 
guards.^  I  might  here  add  a  few  iustances  which  show  that  dogs  are 
also  regarded  with  significance  in  Christendom,  especially  during  the 
Christmas  season.  As  Brauchion  was  following  a  stag  with  dogs,  the 
animal  took  refuge  in  the  cave  of  a  hermit,  and  the  hunters  and  dogs 
knelt  in  awe  before  the  cross.  In  France  it  ia  believed  that  during 
the  Christmas  midnight  mass  the  animals  kneel  in  their  stalls,  but 
it  is  very  imprudent  to  watch  them,  because  they  will  all  attack  you. 
In  Poland,  at  this  season,  the  young  girls  go  out  into  the  yard  and 
listen  for  tbe  barking  of  the  dogs;  from  the  side  where  a  dog  barks 
a  future  husband  will  come.  In  the  Christmas  matins  of  Stralsund, 
an  eyewitness  of  the  sixteenth  century  reports  that  quite  dift'ereut 
behavior  occurred ;  the  honse  of  God  was  made  a  romping  place  for  the 
greatest  misconduct.  Young  men  sat  jn  women's  clothes  on  the  women's 
chturs,  others  were  clothed  like  shepherds,  took  dogs  and  goats  along 

'  Reise  nacb-Sacbalin,  p.  42. 

■  Knox,  Overland  tlimagh  Asia,  p.  85. 

'Hittti.  Geogr.  Gea.  Jena,  H.  4,  245. 

'  Aualnnd,  1836, 113,  v.  Brenner,  Heanch  bei  d.  Kannibalen  8.,  p.  199. 

•Temininck,  Coup  d'oeil,  etc,.  III,  64. 

'George  Turner,  Samoa,  p.  113;  H.  H.  Romilly,  Tbe  Weateni  I'aciflo  and  New 
Gninea,  p.  74. 

'Deutsobe  Geogr.  Bliittor  IX,  349;  Revue  Colouiale  Intemat.,  IV,  265;  Globoa, 
1891,1,64. 

■Denteobe  Jiiger-Z.XIU,  1059;  Hartwig,Anii  Sicilien,I,4e. 
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witb  them,  ran  up  and  down  tbe  cbnrcb  with  these  beasts,  ^reaininf; 
ami  roIHug  over  each  other  o[i  tbe  Door.'  Among  tbe  country  {)eople 
of  India  a  similar  custom  prevails,  where  at  a  birth  festival  boys  and 
girls  enact  a  scene  of  childbirth,  the  newborn  child  being  represented 
by  a  young  dog.'  Dogs  altso  understand  bow  to  distinguish  between 
various  religions.  In  a  Chinese  writing  that  treats  of  the  preservation 
of  the  parity  of  tbe  Chinese  customs  it  is  said,  "The  corruption  of  tbe 
foreign  devils  (i.  e.,  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians)  is  so  great  that 
even  pigs  and  dogs  refuse  to  eat  their  flesh."  ^ 

Many  people  suppose  that  if  dogs  are  allowed  to  gnaw  the  bones  of 
animals  pursued  in  the  chase  or  used  for  sacrifice  the  bant  or  the  ofler- 
ing  will  prove  ineffectual.  Among  the  Eskimos  the  dogs  must  not 
gnaw  seal  bones  while  the  seal  hunt  is  going  on,'  The  Metschers  and 
Mnrdwinians,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  Tambol  Government,  after 
a  meal  instituted  in  honor  of  the  war  gods,  throw  the  remaining  bones 
into  the  water  so  that  the  dogs  may  not  eat  them.°  When  tbe  dog 
fails  in  kisspecial  quality,  watchfulness,  be  deserves  punishment  "c-ven 
to  tbe  third  and  fourth  generation."  The  Romans  gave  to  their  dogs 
every  year  a  sound  flogging  because  their  forefathers  slept  daring  the 
attack  on  the  capitol  by  the  (ranis  while  the  geese  gave  the  alarm  for 
which  they  have  received  so  much  honor.  This  custom  was  even  sar- 
pa^sed  iu  Paris  duriug  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  when  annually,  on  a 
•Bet  day,  many  dogs  and  cats  were  buried  by  the  magistrates  with 
festival  ceremonies  on  the  Place  du  Grcve. 

In  (lermnuy,  several  centuries  a^o,  the  killing  of  dogs  was  allowed 
"to  flayers  and  knackers,  also  to  doctors  and  students  of  medicine, 
that  they  might  better  learn  the  human  body ;  further,  to  apothecaries, 
that  tbey  might  thus  obtain  medicines." '  Elsewhere,  also,  such  reme- 
dies have  been  found  efficaeioas.  The  Tchaktehes  sometimes  kill  a 
dog  iu  order  to  anoint  and  heal  the  sic^k  with  its  fat  and  blood.'  As  a 
remedy  fnr  IHlaria  medtnensis  natives  in  Kordofan  drink  beer  (meriasa) 
in  which  dog's  excrement  has  been  placed,'  The  fetich  Koro,  a  dog 
with  two  heads,  is  considered  in  Inshono  as  very  powerful  against  dis- 
ease.^ Through  dogs  may  diseases  also  be  occasioned,  as,  for  example, 
among  tbe  Nubians,  where  the  taking  in  of  a  dog's  breath  may  cause 
"tbe  worst  kind  of  internal  disorders." '"  •  •  •  The  mandrake  root, 
well  known  in  ancient  German  and  Koman  times,  appears  also  with  all 

>  Leaky,  Hiator.v  of  European  Mornis,  IT,  135 ;  l>eutBohe  Jiignr.Z. XX,  383. 

"  Zeitschr.  f.  Et'hn.  V,  184. 

'Isabella  L.  Bird,  The  Golden  CheTaoneee,  p,  69. 

*  KlutBDbak,  Ale  Eskimo  nnter  K.,  p.  123.    Nenmajer,  Die  dentech.  Kxpedit.,  II,  2& 

'AuMand,  1884,  29. 

■Zeitscbr.  f.  deuUche  Knltnrgeaobe.    N.  F.  V.,  56  et  seq. 

'  Saiiisr,  Reiae  in  d.  nnrdl.  Oegend  von  nieti.  Aeien,  p.  236. 

■Mamci,  Iteine  in  das  Gebiet  dex  blau.  ii.  weiee.  NIU,  p.  406. 

''ZeitBcbr.  f.  Etbn.,  VI,  9. 

"Schweinfurth,  Im  Herz.  v.  Ai^ika,  II,  344. 
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its  power  iu  tbe  oonutry  or  the  apper  Nile,  wbere  iis  {>osses9iou  gives 
the  greatest  good  fortune  to  tnau.  Wheu  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  dog, 
to  be  torn  np  by  the  roots,  it  cries.'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  oat- 
growths  of  superstition  is  the  axvXoyanoS;  that  is  to  say,  the  holding 
of  the  so-called  dog's  marriage  at  Cyprus,  as  au  approved  mt-ans  for 
curing  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  If  anyone  was  bitten  in  this  way,  he 
uitifit.  exactly  forty  days  thereafter,  celebrate  a  dog's  marriage,  at 
which  he  must  heartily  eat,  drink,  and  dance;  hemust  not  sleep  during 
the  nest  night,  and  the  poison  of  the  rabies  will  pass  off  by  transpira- 
tion.-' Iu  tbe  tradition  of  the  sea  of  quicksilver  the  metal  can  bo 
collected  only  by  means  of  dogs-skins  sewed  together.^  Concerning 
the  dog  iu  Persian  mythology,  compare  Gerlacb,  and  concerning  tbe 
holy  fire  of  the  Gebers  in  the  Jezd  oasis,  in  which  were  72  to  75  differ- 
ent materials,  among  which  a  widow  aud  a  dog,  see  Ritter.* 

The  portents  of  dogs  in  folklore  are  treated  at  length  in  "Anslaod,''^ 
bat  to  what  is  there  said  I  may  add  a  few  remarks.  The  Mbocavies 
(Pampas)  think  that  certain  of  the  stars  are  an  ostrich  that  is  par- 
sued  by  the  heavenly  dogs.  The  moon  is  a  man,  and  when  it  suffers 
eclipse  its  entrails  are.  torn  out  by  dogs.*  In  Mongolian  mythology  it 
is  said  that  the  moon  iu  the  shape  of  a  yellow  dog  has  licked  his  own 
chops.*  In  the  time  reckoning  of  many  peoples  the  dog  also  ptays  a 
part.  "The  Cumbo<iiaDS,  like  all  peoples  who  have  taken  from  China 
tbe  elements  of  their  calendar,  ane  for  designation  of  time  a  duodenary 
cycle,  each  year  of  which  bears  the  name  of  an  animal — cbacbieu."' 
80  also  iu  Siaui,  Aonam,  among  the  eastern  Khirgbises,  etc.°  Among 
tiie  converted  Indians  of  Istlavacan  not  only  is  a  mouth  called  aX\es 
tbe  dog,  but  also  a  day  iu  each  mouth.'" 

Hunters  and  shepherds  among  the  most  different  peoples  know  that 
tbeir  dogs  understand  exactly  their  S|>eech  and  gestures,  and  so  do 
those  that  busy  themselves  much  with  dogs,"  aud  conversely  tbe  mas- 
ters understand  tbe  various  notes  of  tbe  voices  of  the  dogs  that  liave 
becoQie  much  modified  by  the  contact  with  civilization  aud  under  the 
training  of  man.  On  that  account  the  inhabitants  of  the  (iold  Coast 
formerly  believed  that  European  dogs  could  talk,  and  in  Unyoro  tbe 
tradition  is  current  that  dogs  were  once  endowed  with  speech."    That 

'  FriedlitnUur,  Sittengeacli.  Ronia  1,  436.     Mariio  loc.  cit.,  |i.  214. 

>  ObiitfalHcb-Richter  io  UnBera  Zeit  1884,  H.  3,  p.  3K. 

''  Ilaxlbauaen,  I'raiiakiiLikBHien,  ]>.  323. 

•Gerlacb,  Soeleiitliiitigkeit,  p.  2.     Kitter,  in  Zeiuchr.  f.  allg.  Krdk.  V,  79. 

"1891,874. 

'Wait;:,  111,472. 

'  Zeilscbr.  f.  Ktbn.,  VI  (107). 

'  L.-ign-e  et  Garuier,  ^'oyn^re  d'F^zpliirat.  cu  Inilochine,  1,  93. 

'  Kil.  Ilildcbranilt,  licise  urn  die  Erde,  1873,  p.  ItMl;  Giglioli,  Viaggio  Intomo  ftl 
kIoIiu,  1).  310;  ItittLT,  Krdk.,  II,  llL>i;  PrscLenalsky,  lieitien  id  der Mougolei,  p.  55. 

'"Wait/,  IV,  175;  v.Scber^er,  Aus  Nutor-  iind  Volksleben  im  trop.  Anierika.  p.  17ri. 

"  Audr.  Stengel,  Die  Anfiinge  der  ijprache,  p.  lJ!t;  Uastiao,  Spritcbvergl.  Stndjea, 
p.  18. 

;  Cote  d'Or,  accordiug  ti)  Artbua,  p.  80; 
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the  associntioii  of  sheplienia  aiid  dogs  iu  Egypt  alone  readies  back  for 
thousands  of  years,  we  see  from  tbe  sceptre  of  the  Pharaohs,  a  loug 
shepherd's  Btaff  whose  crook  has  the  form  of  the  head  of  an  auimal, 
indeed  a  very  well-designed  heail  of  a  dog.  Wilkinson  sair  similar 
Btall'a  among  the  Egyptian  peasaots  of  to  day,  as  did  also  Virehow  aud 
Schliemann  at  Rpidanris.' 

In  Yule's  masterly  work'  we  read:  "The  dogbead  feature  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Ctesias.  The  story  originated,  I  imagine,  in  the  disgnst  wilb 
which  iiUophyliau  types  of  countenance  are  regarded,  kindretl  to  the 
feeling  which  makes  tbe  Ilindoos  and  other  eastern  nations  rei)re8eijt 
tbe  aborigines  whom  they  superseded  as  demons.  Tbe  Cubans  de- 
scribed the  Garibs  to  Columbus  as  maneaters  with  dogs'  muzzles,  and 
the  old  Danes  had  tales  of  Cynocephali  in  Finland.  Ibn  Batuta 
describes  an  Indo-Chinese  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Arakan  or  Pegu  ns 
having  doga'  mouths,  but  says  the  women  were  beautiful.  Trio  Jordanus 
has  beard  the  same  of  the  dog-beadetd  islanders.  And  one  form  of  the 
story,  found,  strange  to  say,  in  China  and  diffused  over  Ethiopia,  rc])- 
reseiits  the  males  as  actual  dogs  and  represents  tbe  females  as  women. 
Oddly,  too,  Pi'te  Barbe  tells  us  that  a  tradition  of  the  Nicobar  people 
themselves  represents  as  of  canine  descent,  but  on  the  female  side! 
The  like  tale,  in  early  Portuguese  days,  was  told  by  the  Peguaus,  viz., 
that  they  sprang  from  a  dog  and  a  Chinese  woman.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Camoens  (10,  V22).  Note,  however,  that  in  Colonel  Man's  notice  of 
the  wilder  part  of  the  Nicobar  people  the  projecting  canine  teeth  are 
spoken  of."  To  these  words  I  will  add  the  following  notes:  Forbes^ 
speaks  of  the  tiansfoimation  of  n  dog  into  a  man ;  according  to  Goh|u- 
boun,*  a  dog  married  a  "daughter  of  Yao,"  and  Kobert  Hartmau^ 
discusses  the  tradition  that  in  Uscliur  lo  wute (woman  town)  there  were 
only  women,  and  these  consorted  with  dogs. 

On  tbe  island  of  Hainan  tbe  aborigines,  tbe  Li  tae,  descended  from 
doga,  and  therefore  yet  have  tails  as  appendages.''  Kadlofl"  speaks  of 
tbe  origin  of  the  Khiigises  from  dogs.  The  Aiuou  trace  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  offspring  of  a  woman  and  a  dog."  Also  in  America  many 
stocks  derive  their  own  origin  from  dogs — for  esaniple,  the  Chucbacas, 
theKadiaks,  tbe Chippe ways,  the  Uog-rib Indians.'-'  According  to  Boas, 
this  came  to  pass  in  the  latter  case  very  easily.  A  woman  driven  from 
bcr  tribe  married  a  dog,  bore  to  him  six  dogs,  and  once  surprised  tbem 

'Zeitsclir.  f.  Etbn.,  XX  {31)1). 

^TLoBookof  Marco  Polo,  11,252. 

^  Kaateni  Arcliipelago,  p.  100. 

<  AuinugRt  the  Shanii,  p.  45. 

'  Zeitsclir.  f.  Kthii.,  II,  138. 

'■Auslaiul,  1B(J4,  91G. 

'Peterm.  Mitth.,  1864,165. 

'ZeilHcbr.  f.  Etbu.,  XIV  (180);  of.  Bird,  UDbeatea  Tracks  iu  Japan,  II,  33;  Aub- 
Innit,  lUSIt,  812. 

1-ZpitMclir.  f.  Ethii.,  VI,  272;  Zeitschr.  il.  Gea.  f.  Etdli.  Berlia,  II,  433;  Wait/,  III, 
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with  their  skius  off,  at  whicli  time  the;  were  cliililren.  Sbe  craftily 
took  their  skiiis  awny,  aud  they  conseqnently  beciime  meu  and  the 
ancestors  of  these  Indians.  Bastian'  informs  us  that  men,  on  accoout 
of  evil  deeds,  may  lose  their  voices  and  must  for  pnnishmeut  bark  like 
dogs.  In  conelasion,  I  will  give  only  two  more  examples.  That  the 
souls  of  men  may  find  homes  in  the  bodies  of  dogs  is  held  at  Tongking* 
and  at  Africa,  where,  among  the  Raschilange,  ai-cording  to  Pogge,  the 
faith  prevails.  Tlierefore  they  call  those  who  eat  no  dog's  flesh 
"  Mnschilamhus."  Whether  this  is  because  of  any  veneration  to  the 
dog  he  does  not  know.  Kalambo,  however,  has  all  dogs  killed  becanse 
they  are  magical  heings.' 

For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  been  working  on  n  book  which  is 
to  contain  a  collection  of  the  namea  given  to  mammals  by  all  peoples, 
and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  this  collectiou  the  designa- 
tions for  the  widely  distributed  dog  surpass  all  others  in  number.  Let 
us  see  what  deductions  can  he  drawn  from  the  names  given  to  dogs  by 
savages  in  tlie  four  ijuarters  of  tho  globe. 

Among  the  African  names  fur  the  dog  there  is  one  that  is  also  used 
for  animals  in  general ;  among  others  there  are  several  that  are  used  in 
one  and  the  same  tribe  for  swine.  This  favors  the  view  that  the  earliest 
dogs  among  them  were  not  used  either  for  the  chase  or  as  guardians, 
but,  like  swine,  for  food,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  that  epoch  when  the 
northern  part  of  Africa  had  a  diftereut  conformation,  together  with  a 
different  flora  and  fauna. 

In  N^nrtfa  America  a  comparison  of  the  words  for  wolf  and  dog  show 
us  that,  as  was  also  known  from  zoological  reasons,  the  dog  distributed 
from  north  to  south  was  partly  derived  from  the  Cania  latrans  by  the 
somewhat  active  intercourse  between  thelndian  tribes  of  the  Northwest 
and  the  i>eop1es  of  northeastern  Asia,  and  also  that  at  an  early  period 
the  dog  of  (he  Tchuktches  and  Eamchatkaus  came  over,  for  the  Kam- 
chatkan  name  for  dog  is  also  found  in  America.  Wlien  later  the  Enro- 
penn  horse  was  brought  on  he  frequently  received  the  name  of  some 
species  of  deer;  but,  as  he  soon  became  indispensable,  he  sometimes 
received  the  same  name  as  the  only  domestic  animal  they  had  hitiierto 
had }  so  in  Dakota  the  mystical  word  for  horse  is  " eckanka-wtinlran,^' 
the  holy  or  spirit  dog. 

In  South  America,  as  in  AfVica,  we  sometimes  find  the  same  name  used 
for  dog  and  pig;  occasionally  the  same  for  dog  and  beast  of  prey.  The 
bare  word  tchinu  (dog)  is  the  same  as  the  Botocudo  tchine  (animal),  also 
tliHcle  vUchiaghanli  among  the  Mirnnhas;  in  the  same  way  the  modern 
(i  reeks  call  the  horse  generally  the  animal,  the  Italians  call  sheep  pecora, 
on  the  Ilomagna  iiigura;  the  Greeks  of  Thira  designate  all  beasts  of 
burden  xTitiin,  in  Syra  irregularly  to  xrtfyo.    The  age  of  the  Sooth 

'  ZitrKeDiitnia  Hawaiia  S.,  83. 
'  Zuitachr.  f.  nllg.  Erdk.,  1, 106. 

'Mittb.  d.  afrihnti.  Gra.  lu  Deotscbland,  IV,  2^;  WluiiMnti,  Diirolir|iierDiig  Afr., 
p.  128. 
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AuiericaD  aborigines  can  not  be  measared  by  meaos  of  historical  data, 
bnt  may,  perbaps,  be  estimated  in  aootber  way.  The  meal  industry  is 
without  doubt  the  most  sigDificant  feature  of  the  civilization  of  these 
tribes  to  wboiu  tbe  useof  uiilk  and  its  products  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  Old  World  used  ouly  innocuous  grain  food  plants,  increasing  them 
by  cultivation  and  forming  from  their  products  meal  and  bread.  Id 
Soatb  America,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  poisonous,  quickly  fatal  plant 
is  first  deprived  of  its  poison,  and  the  porridge  then  made  from  it  is 
rendered  ^mlatable  by  the  addition  of  the  juice  from  tb'e  little  Limonia, 
the  bark  of  Dtci/pelUum  caryophyltalum,  ants,  or  honey.  The  customs 
of  changing  the  fruit  of  the  OvUelma  spectosa,  of  produciug  yellow  par- 
rot feathers  by  means  of  frog's  blood  (among  the  Munderncus),  and 
many  similar  ones  that  are  widely  spread  also  point  to  an  old  civiliza- 
tion with  which  many  races  of  dogs  may  have  been  conteinpnriineons. 

1q  southeastern  Asia  we  meet  with  a  word  for  the  dog  that  means 
animalH  iu  general;  in  another  case  his  designation  is  the  same  as  that 
for  the  horse,  the  pig,  and  carnivorons  animals,  and  the  same  obtains 
in  the  Ural-altaic,  Slavic,  and  Germanic  tongues,  where  the  designations 
for  dog,  wolf,  and  fox  have  often  the  same  origin.  Three  thousand 
years  ago  the  Chinese  called  all  the  nomads  of  the  west  dogs,  and  the 
word  dog  in  Turko- Tatar  was  derived  from  "eC  (low,  base)  or  from 
"iwrC  (greedy  animal).  The  Turanian  ideogram  for  dog  is  vr-ka, 
which,  according  to  Halevy,  is  derived  from  itr  (flesh-eating)  and  kit 
(domestic).  It  is  striking  that  the  root  words  tor  dog  and  bear  never 
agree,  while  those  for  dog  and  the  smaller  carnivorie  sometimes  do  so. 

The  statement  of  Leland,  "all  ignorant  and  nnscieutitlr  people  give 
to  an  named  animals  the  name  of  some  creature  with  which  they  are 
&niiliar,"  holds  good  for  the  savages  of  Australia  and  Oceanica.  Many 
words  for  dog,  such  as  keru,  signify  also  animiils  in  general;  so,  also, 
kerit  kejerik,  the  lat  animal,  i.  e.,  cat  (Museum  Uodeffroy,  I,  43);  others 
signify  also  pig — for  example,  buga,  brooas  (I'ott,  Etymology.  Fasch- 
ungeu,  II,  1, 138).  Kittlitz  (II,  8)  remarks  Lhat  after  one  had  once  seen 
a  pig  every  large  animal,  even  the  cat,  was  called  coc/iox,  just  as  the 
Jakuts  nse  the  Mongolian  word  for  pig  {cltachat)  as  a  designation  for 
tbe  leopard.  At  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  the  natives  called  all  the  quad- 
rnpe<l8  that  Cook  had  with  him  dogs.  (Voyage  toward  the  South  Pole, 
1,125.)  As  the  sailors  in  calling  tbe  dog  toward  them  said  "come 
here,"  so  the  inhabitants  of  Mortlock  Isla  d  afterwai-ds  called  the  dog 
"  CO  me  here." 

In  tlie  Yerdidad,  the  oldest  and  most  genuine  portion  of  Zendavesta, 
it  is  said:  "The  world  is  maintained  by  tbe  intelligence  of  the  dog," 
and  Brehm  adds  to  this :  "  We  can  not  conceive  of  savage  man  without 
the  dog;  still  less  can  we  imngine  the  educated  and  cultivated  inhabit- 
ants of  the  thickly  i>opnlaled  parts  of  tlie  earth."  Ttie  dog  is  a  part 
of  man  himself.  He  is,  as  Fr.  Cuvier  expresses  it,  the  most  remarkable, 
complete,  and  useful  acquisition  which  man  has  ever  made. 
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By  M.  Bbbthelot. 


Geber,  tlie  Arabian  pbilosopher  and  cLemitit,  asserts  that  tbe  iierfec- 
tioD  of  a  being  depends  npou  an  exact  equilibriUDi  among  its  elements. 
Whenever  that  state  of  eqailibrinni  is  obtained,  Le  says,  the  being 
becomes  iinmortal,  because  there  is  then  a  complete  compeosatioD 
between  its  opposing  elements  and  nature.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  such  reasoning,  ideas  and  definitions  of  this  kind  correspond  bnt 
little  with  the  conditions  that  affect  genius  in  art  and  science.  In  fact 
power  and  beauty  generally  are  the  result  of  tlie  exaltiUiou  of  certain 
qualities  developed  with  an  unusual  intensity;  this  constitutes  the  true 
originality  of  genius,  and  all  compensation  betweeii  contrary  aptitudes 
results  in  a  certain  mediocrity. 

These  truths  have  rarely  found  a  more  striking  application  than  in 
the  career  of  Brown-S(''<iimrd.  Ho  possessed  qnalities  of  imagination 
and  of  originality  characteristic  of  great  discoverers,  rather  than  those 
habits  of  precistou,  accuracy,  and  application  that  belong  to  scieutiats 
of  repute  in  their  work,  scientists  that  are  jierbaps  more  esteemed  in 
the  academies  becaose  they  have  fewer  imperfections.  Still,  let  ns  not 
forget  that  it  is  tlie  inventive  minds  that  keep  humanity  going. 

Brown-Scquard  was  an  inventor,  and  some  of  his  fundamental  ideas, 
thought  to  be  strange  and  almost  senseless  at  the  time  they  were 
expressed,  in  the  crude  slate  in  which  he  freqnently  leftthem,  have  yet 
shown  an  originality  as  marked,  perhaps,  as  thoseof  Pasteur  or  of  Claude 
Bernard.  Brown-Sequard  left  a  profound  mark  on  the  biological  field 
because  he  had  a  very  high  ideal  of  science,  an  ideal  that  he  pursued  in 
spiteuf  all  obstacles  with  a  passionate  devotion,  sacrtticiug  toittheidolB 
ordinarily  worahiped  by  man — money,  position,  and  honors.  In  his  busi- 
ness afiairs  there  was  the  same  instability,  the  same  want  of  balance  as 
iu  his  intellectual  career,  and  he  passed  an  existence  as  wandering  and 
agitsited  as  that  of  a  scientist  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  spent  his 
life  between  two  races,  rhe  French  and  the  Anglo  Sasou,  to  both  of 
which  he  belonged  by  family  conne<:tions,  tiaversing  the  routes  of  the 

'A  paper  read  at  tbo  uiinuul  piililit  seaaiou  uf  tiiu  Ai-iiilrmie  ilea  ScieiiceB,  of  PMiis, 
December  19,  lt<98.  Traoaluted  froni  the  Revue  Scioutitique,  foiivtb  siTiea,  Vol.  X, 
pp.  801-812. 
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world,  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  he  was  borD,  to  the  coasts  of 
Earope  and  America;  sometimes  an  experimenter,  sometimes  a  consult- 
ing physiciau,  sometimes  a  scientific  Joarnalist,  and  sometimes  a  pro- 
fessor; at  Paris,  at  London,  at  Dublin,  at  New  York,  at  Boston,  until 
the  time  when  he  found  in  his  later  years  a  resting  place  and  the  crown 
of  his  career  in  our  old  Imt  always  yonthful  College  of  France,  always 
an  asylum  for  original  intellects,  and  in  our  Academy  of  Sciences,  a 
final  consecration  of  scientific  work. 

Such  is  the  man  whose  life  and  work  I  am  about  to  try  to  sketch. 

Charles  Edouard  Brown- S^qnard  was  born  April  8, 1817,  at  Port- 
Louis  (Maaritias)  of  an  American  father.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a  French  mother,  who  was  a  Mile.  S^quard,  of  Provencal  origin.  His 
father,  a  captain  iu  the  merchant  marine,  went  to  sea  with  his  vessel 
some  mouths  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  was  never  beard  of  again. 
Brown's  lot  was  in  this  respect  like  that  of  E.  B4uan,  who  also  lost 
his  father  nnder  similar  circumstances.  Our  scientist  bore,ia  hlsphys- 
ical  frame  as  in  his  intellectual  character,  the  traces  of  this  double 
origin,  modified  by  the  climate  of  his  birthplace.  From  his  motber  he 
inherited  that  southern  vivacity  and  sympathetic  character  that 
attracted  so  many  to  him,  while  from  his  father  he  derived  that  adven- 
turoas  boldness  which  he  carried  into  his  experiments,  and  also  that 
ability  to  promptly  change  the  surroundings  of  his  life  and  to  work 
without  cessation  during  the  constant  shifting  about  of  an  adventurous 
career.  The  tropical  land  where  he  was  born  endowed  bim  with  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Indian  creole.  Formerly  a  French 
colony,  it  was  torn  away  from  its  native  country  by  the  disasters  of  1814, 
because  it  was  a  naval  station  of  the  first  rank,  being  the  base  of  the 
bold  expeditions  conducted  by  Dupleix  and  La  Bourdounais,  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Therefore,  England,  who  hastens  te  seize  every  island,  every  cax>e, 
and  every  strait  that  controls  the  sea,  did  not  neglect  to  possess  herself 
of  Mauritius  at  the  time  of  onr  misfortune.  The  population  has,  how- 
ever, even  to  the  i)resent  day,  preserved  a  certain  attachment  for  the 
country  from  which  it  sprang. 

When  Brown-S^quard  was  born  Mauritius  was  no  longer  Freuch  ter- 
ritory, and  this  was  the  reason  why,  when  after  a  wandering  existence, 
he  wished  at  the  decline  of  his  life  to  settle  finally  iu  France,  it  was 
oecessary  for  him  to  become  naturalized.  Still  his  native  tongue  was 
French,  and  when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States  he  was 
obliged  to  learn  English,  which  he  did  during  the  voyage. 

In  the  midst  of  privation  and  poverty  his  mother  raised  bim  with  a 
tenderness  of  which  he  always  preserved  the  most  lively  remembrance. 
She  lived  by  the  work  of  her  needle,  employing  an  aged  negro  to  sell 
her  embroidery.  Thus  it  was  that  our  future  colleagne  was  initiated 
into  the  severe  struggle  for  existence,  an  initiation  that  temiiers  the 
spirit  of  those  that  can  submit  to  it  without  shrinking.     It  is  well  to 
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detail  it  here  iu  order  timt  we  may  undcrataud  the  course  whicli  Urowii 
pursued  for  a  long  time  aud  the  incomplete  character  of  hia  works. 

At  15  years  of  n^fe  he  beirame  a  clerk  iti  a  colouial  provisiou  Hiote, 
which  was  also,  as  in  Italy,  a  place  of  reudezvoua  and  gossip,  so  Chat  the 
young  mau  was  in  contact  not  only  with  the  laboring  people  but  also 
with  the  cultivated  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  He  showed  the 
inQuence  of  the  latter  by  writing  poetry,  romancea,  aud  plays,  a  begin- 
uing  often  miide  by  those  who  have  nut  receive<l  ii  regular  education. 
In  reality  these  attempts  are  about  equivalent  to  the  scholastic  esetcises 
produced  by  the  rhetoricians  and  phihisophers  ol'onr  graduating  classes. 

At  20  years  of  age  Brown  set  out  with  his  mother  for  Paris,  then  the 
ideal  center  of  attraction  for  uatives  of  Manritius.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  iu  1838,  counting  innocently  on  his  literary  talents  for  supi>ort, 
lie  presented  his  works  to  Charles  Xodiev,  who  hastened  to  enlighten 
him  as  to  their  true  meri  t  by  saying,  "  In  order  to  live  yon  must  take 
npsome  regular  buainess,  my  friend." 

Claude  Bernard  ha<l  iu  a  similar  manner  begun  by  writing  a  tragedy. 
But  without  being  rich  be  was  not  so  poor  as  BrowD-Sequard.  The 
latter,  also  like  Bernard,  followed  the  advice  given  him  and  decided 
that  he  would  become  a  physiciau,  a  profession  for  which  be  bad  hith- 
erto shown  no  predilection. 

This  profesaiou  did  but  little  toward  satisfying  hia  immediate  wants, 
for  it  could  bring  iu  nothing  nutil  after  long  yeara  of  apprenticeship. 
Besides,  Browo-Si^quard  bad  no  preparation  for  it  whatever ;  preliminary- 
scientific  knowledge  was  wanting  as  well  as  material  resources.  Special 
qualifications  were  also  needed,  but  of  these  there  was  fortunately  na 
lack. 

The  mother  and  son  leased  rooms  in  the  roe  Fcrou  near  St.  Salpice, 
aud  there  gave  board  and  lodging  to  atndents  from  Mauritfus  who  were 
more  fortunate  than  they. 

These  little  groups  of  foreigners,  clustering  around  their  compatriots, 
are  common  iu  Paris;  it  Is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  admlnlstru- 
tiou  has  of  late  years  made  constant  eR'orts  to  discourage  them  and  to 
get  them  attached  to  faculties  iu  the  provinces,  where  they  will  uoti 
acquire  so  readily  a  hearty  sympiithy  with  our  national  life. 

In  the  meantime  Brown- Si'quard  was  at  work  trying  to  amend,  or 
rather  to  completely  renew,  his  education.  He  prepiired  at  the  same 
time  his  medical  examinations  and  two  baccalaureate  courses  in  letters 
and  sciences;  for  it  had  not  yet  pleaseil  the  authorities  to  prolong  the 
duration  of  the  wmrscs  which  are  now  retarded  by  a  serie.s  of  barriers 
regulaily  spuced  oft". 

Unr  future  colleague  filled  a  double  oftice,  that  of  pupil  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  Martin  Magron  and  that  of  tutor,  trausndtting  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  just  acquired  to  bis  less  active  and  Ichm  intelligent 
comrades.  This  in  a  profession  in  which  more  than  one  of  us  has  com- 
menced hia  career,  thus  finding,  as  did  Brown-Sequard,  the  pecuniary 
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resources  iiecessnry  for  obtaining  au  education.  It  elionld  not  he  anp- 
posed  that  tbese  conditions  are  absolutely  unfavorable;  on  the  con- 
trary, by  teaching  one  is  forced  to  learn  more  thoroughly  what  is 
taught;  some  anthor,  whose  name  1  dn  not  remember,  has  said  that  in 
order  to  teach  it  in  tiece^^sary  to  know  a  subject  twice  over.  A  teatrher 
must  certainly  apply  himself  to  think  ont  and  asaimihite  his  subject  in 
a  way  not  often  accomplislied  by  the  young  student  who  pays  scanty 
attention  to  the  lesson,  listening  with  a  distracted  mind  and  perhaps 
never  thinking  of  it  again. 

It  was  by  contact  with  these  Parisian  masters  that  there  came  to 
Brown- Sequard  the  revelation  of  his  true  vocation,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  obscure.  While  reproducing  the  experiments  of  others  in 
the  laboratory  of  Martin  Magron,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  experiment- 
ing on  his  own  account;  his  passion  for  physiology  burst  forth  and 
assisted  to  sustain  him  in  tlie  midst  of  painful  trials  while  he  was  enter- 
ing upon  a  life  of  difhculties.  He  was,  in  fact,  soon  subjected  to  both 
personal  and  family  troubles. 

A  dissecting  wound,  an  accident  stilt  too  frequent  among  students, 
ma<le  him  ill  for  long  months.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  when  he  lost 
his  mother,  his  devoted  companion  and  support.  Brown-S^qnard  had 
a  peculiarly  sensitive  and  affectionate  nature,  which  often  made  him 
nnhappy  during  the  course  of  hia  life.  Prostrated  by  this  nnexpei^ted 
stroke,  carried  away  by  au  irresistible  influence,  aud  semidelirious,  he 
qaitted  Paris  and  embarked  for  his  native  land.  Hardly  arrived  there, 
more  reduced  in  material  resources  than  ever,  and  fluding  it  impossible 
to  renew  them  in  so  restricted  a  sphere,  he  obtained  the  aid  of  a  friend 
to  return  to  Paris. 

Friends  were  never  wanting  to  Brown-8i''quard.  Like  all  loving 
natures  he  always  received  keen  and  affectionate  sympathy. 

He  then  returned  to  Paris,  poorer  than  ever,  to  finish  his  medical 
studies,  working  in  a  poor  chamber  and  nourished  sometimes  on  only 
dry  bread  and  water;  without  fire  in  the  dead  of  winter,  living  belter- 
skelter  with  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  the  subjects  of  his  experiments, 
who  wero  henceforth  to  be  his  companions  np  to  his  very  last  moments, 
for  half  a  century. 

He  graduated  in  medicine  in  1$40,  publishing  in  his  thesis  a  prelim- 
inary sketch  of  his  researches  on  the  nervous  system. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  lirowu  was  always  unhappy ; 
as  is  usual  in  youth  lie  lived  upon  imagination  and  hope,  exalted  by  his 
discoveries.  He  often  in  after  life  referred  to  these  first  years  with 
affectionate  remembrance. 

This  young  man,  so  industrious  and  zealous,  cunld  not  long  fail  to 
receive  aid  from  those  around  him — aid  from  the  young  scientists  and 
artists  of  his  own  age,  aid  also  from  scientists  who  had  already  become 
f»nioH».  If  ^ve  shonld  nccnse  some  of  the  latter  of  being  selfish  and 
jenlous  it  would  be  an  accusation  which,  as  all  this  company  knows,  it 
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vould  be  very  unjust  to  make  geoeral.  Amoug  the  devotees  of  science 
there  are  many  who  are  happy  to  aid  and  encourage  beginners,  to  sus- 
tain them,  and  to  hand  to  them  in  tarn  the  torch  of  science,  which  it  is 
oni'  duty,  our  honor,  and  our  pleasure  to  keep  burning  still  more  bril- 
liantly during  the  next  generation. 

In  this  manner  Brown-Sf^quard  lived  until  about  1848.  At  tins  epoch, 
so  fertile  in  disclosures  and  in  quickly -blighted  hopes,  he  found  himself 
placed,  because  of  his  experimental  work,  in  relation  with  the  Society  of 
Biology,  founded  during  that  very  year,  and  of  which  he  was  later  to 
become  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  support. 

The  Society  of  Biology  bad  just  been  founded  at  the  instance  of  cer- 
tain young  men,  such  as  Oharles  Uobin,  Claude  Bernard,  Follin,  and 
others  whose  names  have  become  well  known.  Brown -Si^quard  was  one 
of'its  first  four  secretaries.  It  was  and  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  excellent 
forum  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  problems  of  natural  science,  a 
forum  less  solemn  than  those  of  the  academies,  the  discussions  being 
more  friendly,  not  being  exposed  in  the  same  degree  to  disturbing 
vanities  and  personalities  unduly  excited  by  a  sometimes  excessive 
publicity.  There  is  found  there  a  sincerity  and  consequently  a  greater 
certitude  iu  the  demonstrations  as  well  as  the  concurrence  and  col- 
laboration of  comrades  of  the  same  age  not  yet  disunited  by  the  rival- 
ries of  a  career. 

On  the  other  hand,  resources  of  all  kinds  were  scanty  at  the  Society 
of  Biology.  Science,  especially  at  that  time,  furnished  but  little  to 
beginners.  Since  then  the  Uepublic  has  increased  these  resources, 
especially  in  the  form  of  those  scholarships  for  superior  instraction, 
which  have  in  recent  times  been  unjustly  atbicked  by  those  who  have 
narrow  views,  and  who  are  perhaps  actuated  by  Jealousy  of  progressive 
methods. 

While  the  Society  of  Biology  did  not  furnish  the  same  resources  as 
we  have  at  our  command  to-day,  it  nevertheless  aided,  even  fh>m  the 
first,  the  young  scientists  who  crowded  to  its  ranks,  attracted  both  by 
the  confraternity  of  scientific  work  and  by  thft  good  will  of  the  first 
president,  Bayer.  Bayer  was  a  man  of  experience  and  Judgment  rather 
than  of  originality;  a  clever  man  who  had  by  his  merit  attained  a  good 
position,  both  from  a  pecuniary  and  a  scientific  {mint  of  view.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  remembering  that  in  his  youth  he  had  suf- 
fered from  the  religious  and  philosophical  intolerance  of  the  Bestora- 
tion,  which  had  barred  him  from  a  teaching  career,  and  he  took  pleasure 
in  protecting  young  scientists  and  in  aiding  them  by  his  influence, 
which  was  great,  and  which  was  to  become  much  greater  by  reason  of 
the  repute  that  attached  to  him  because  of  professional  medical  services 
I'endered  to  prominent  and  powerful  people.  Claude  Bernanl,  Charles 
Robin,  and  others  also,  among  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  count  myself, 
have  received  from  Bayer  assistance  in  their  careers  which  they  have 
never  forgotten. 

DgitzedbyGoOgle 
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Bftyer  thna  gave  to  BrowD-S^quard  liis  first  opportanities  for  work; 
he  interested  himself  in  hini  nnd  coufided  to  his  care  certain  patients 
whom  he  thought  ought  to  be  treated  by.  galvauUni. 

The  uextyear,  in  1849,  during  that  deadiyepidemicof  cholera,  which 
left  a  profound  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  students  aud  doctors  of 
my  time  who  were  called  to  treat  the  sick  and  dying,  Brown-S^quard 
was  appointed  as  assistant  physician  at  the  military  hospital  of  Oros- 
Gailloa.  It  was  a  dangerous  post,  requiring  devotion  to  duty.  Brown 
never  drew  back  on  such  occasions. 

Still  his  means  of  existence  continned  to  be  aucertain.  In  1852  he 
found  hinself  at  the  end  of  bis  resources,  and  his  republican  opinions 
hardly  permitted  him  to  hope  for  any  official  support.  He  embarked 
for  £few  York  on  a  sailing  vessel.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
theconntry  where  he  was  going  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  he  smilingly 
said  that  he  counted  on  the  length  of  the  voyage  for  learning  English 
and  on  his  profession  for  subsistence  when  he  bad  ouce  arrived  in  the 
United  States.  He  showed  at  this  time  that  mistnre  of  almost  chUdish 
want  of  foresight  aud  self  coufldence  that  characterized  his  entire  life; 
tossed  about  iacessantly  from  fortune  to  poverty,  always  rescued  before 
reaching  the  last  extremity  and  always  recovering  himself  by  his  own 
energy. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  commenced  that  irregular  career  that  led  him  so 
many  times  from  France  to  England  aud  to  America,  and  from  America 
to  Eugland  and  to  France,  attracted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  desire  for 
a  life  in  Paris,  tfae  only  place  where  his  scientific  instincts  were  com- 
pletely satisfied,  and  on  the  other  by  his  Anglo-American  traditions 
that  led  him  to  seek  for  a  living  in  New  York  or  London,  where  applied 
science  was  more  generously  compensated.  He  crossed  the  ocean  in 
this  way  more  than  sixty  times  in  the  course  of  a  half  century. 

This  existence  of  a  scientist  wandering  from  country  to  country 
becomes  more  aud  more  rare  aud  difficult.  During  tfae  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  almost  the  usual  method  of  life.  As  the  new  spirit  of  the 
Itenaissauce  found  but  little  encouragement  in  the  old  scholastic  uni- 
versities, scientists  and  artists  were  then  in  the  habit  of  wandering 
between  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  sometimes  England,  seeking  the 
protection,  too  often  capricious,  of  princes  and  snvereigns.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  Louis  XIV  called  (o  Fraiiue  ('assini,  Iluyghens,  and 
many  others,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  founded  dynasties  there. 

The  eighteenth  century,  with  its  ideas  concerning  the  moral  and 
intellectual  unity  of  the  human  race,  was  favorable  to  this  wandering 
habit.  Even  in  our  own  days  we  have  seen  that  in  the  early  pitrt  of  the 
present  century  it  was  kept  up  between  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  between  Germany,  England,  and  Russia.  It  would  be  easy 
to  cite  numerous  examples  of  this,  but  since  the  wars  of  the  last  forty 
years  that  have  established  the  great  European  States  these  powers 
have  become  more  jealous  of  each  other;  each  has  tried  to  preserve 
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more  and  more  the  advantages  of  its  own  State  for  its  owu  citizens. 
This  tendency  to  exclnsion  has  begun  to  affect  even  tbe  United  States. 
The  life  of  a  wandering  scientist,  such  as  Brown-S^qaard,  has  there- 
fore become  quite  difli cult.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible,  even  in  his  time,  had  he  not  possessed  special  qualities  derived 
from  his  racial  origin. 

Although  we  can  thus  easily  explain  the  national  exclnsiveuess  of 
the  present  day,  we  may  perhaps  in  certain  respects  see  cause  to 
regret  it;  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  conceptions  between  peoples 
is  more  easily  effected  by  means  of  persons  thau  by  books,  and  this 
exchange  is  indispensable  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
cnltare. 

Hardly  had  Brown-Si^qnard  landed  at  New  York  when  he  was 
obliged  to  give  lessons  in  French  to  support  himself.  He  made  the 
acqnaintance  of  some  of  the  distinguished  physicians  of  the  city  who 
bad  attended  at  Paris  the  lectures  of  Magendie,  Andral,  and  Bouillaud. 
They  obtained  for  him  the  post  of  teacher  of  experimental  physiology 
in  one  of  the  American  medical  schools.  At  the  present  time  a  young 
Parisian  physician  would  hardly  find  such  resources  in  New  York.  In 
the  first  place,  because  scieutiHc  culture  has  remarkably  developed  in 
America  during  the  past  half  century,  and  the  Americans  find  among 
themselves  the  necessary  teachers;  hot  also  because  we  no  longer,  to 
the  great  damage  of  French  influence,  give  the  same  welcome  to  for- 
eign students.  Too  frequently,  repulsed  by  ns,  tfaey  go  to  complete 
their  education  in  Germany.  Let  us  hope  that  our  University  of  Paris 
will  pursne  a  more  enlightened  course  and  repair  the  sad  mistakes  into 
which  narrow-minded  persons  have  led  her. 

In  1853  Brown  S^qaard  was  in  America  and  leil  there  a  very  unset- 
tled life.  In  order  to  support  himself  he  resortetl  to  obstetric  practice 
at  $5  a  case,  and  assisted  in  the  pr^aratioii  of  a  treatise  on  obstetrics. 
In  the  meantime  he  married,  espousing  Miss  Fletcher,  niece  of  Daniel 
Webster,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  recently  deceased, 
who  gave  his  father  but  little  satisfaction.  Brown-  S€quard  returned  to 
France  during  the  summer,  without,  however,  finding  there  any  more 
solid  means  of  support.  Patients  did  not  care  for  a  physician  ao  un- 
settled in  his  habits.  He  would  not,  however,  abandon  science,  whieli 
was  always  the  principal  subject  of  his  thoughts.  It  was,  indeed,  at 
this  time  that  he  published,  in  the  Philosophical  Medical  Examiner,  his 
first  paper  on  experimental  epilepsy.  Still  adveuturous  and  unsettled, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  to  leave  again  in  1854,  iu  order  to 
visit  Mauritius,  his  native  island.  There  he  chanced  npon  im  epidemic 
of  cholera,  which  was  decimating  the  population.  Physicians  were 
needed.  Brown  Sequard  was  put  iu  charge  of  a  hospital  and  various 
relief  establishments.  The  treatment  he  adopted,  founded  upon  the  u^e 
of  opium,  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  period.  The  prin- 
cipal  fruit  of  his  services  was  a  gold  medal,  struck  by  order  of  the 
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muBicipality  of  Port  Louis.  At  tlje  end  of  the  year  lie  returned  to  the 
United  States,  wliere  lie  received  the  appoiutmeiit  of  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  University  of  Kichmond,  VirgiDia,  and  began  his 
course  in  1855. 

He  seemed  then  to  have  a  secnre  position,  which  would  enable  him  to 
live  and  to  devote  himself  to  original  researches.  This  was,  however, 
a  delusion.  The  directors  and  tbe  pupils  of  the  university  required 
didactic,  elementary  knowledge  only,  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  answer 
examination  (Questions.  As  to  original  researches,  neitlier  the  one  uor 
the  other  cared  anything  about  them.  Besides,  there  were  already 
coming  up  in  Virginia  certain  problems  of  a  more  extended  political 
and  social  character,  relating  to  slavery,  an  institution  thought  by  the 
Southern  States  to  bo  essential.  Already  there  was  beginning  that 
fermentation  which  culminated  a  few  years  later  in  the  war  of  secession. 
Kow  BrowD-Sequard  was  too  much  attached  to  tlte  humanitarian  ideas 
of  the  eighteenth  centnry  and  of  the  French  revolution  to  hesitate.  His 
social  position  in  Richmond  became  unpleasant.  It  was  practicable 
for  him  to  make  a  change  he  had  in  view,  as  he  had  been  able  toacquim 
some  income  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
pursuing  in  the  United  States  the  career  now  open  before  him,  he  took 
ndvantage  of  the  small  sum  he  had  accumulated  by  economy  and 
hastened  to  Paris,  the  center  of  attraction  to  which  he  was  always 
drawn. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  at  the  end  of 
1856,  in  the  sympathetic  circle  of  tbe  Society  of  Biology.  He  was 
then  38  ypars  of  age,  I  have  still  before  me  a  vision  of  that  original 
face,  delicate  and  kindly,  embrowned  by  the  climate  of  his  native 
island;  those  keen  and  gentle  eyes,  always  in  restless  motion,  animated 
at  once  with  an  affectionate  regard  for  the  friends  of  science  and  by 
an  unceasing  and  ever-watchful  curiosity,  which  led  him  to  search 
out  her  secrets,  and  also  by  some  inexplicable  feeling  of  timidity,  which 
doubtless  caused  his  inability  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

His  personal  devotion  to  science  was  unbounded,  and  led  him  more 
than  once  to  make  experiments  that  might  endanger  his  health.  Thoa 
ho  repeated  in  his  own  person  the  experiments  that  Spallanzani  had 
made  upon  ravens,  that  of  collectinggastricjuiceby  means  of  a  sponge 
attached  to  a  string,  swallowhig  the  former  and  then  withdrawing  it 
from  his  stomach  charged  with  the  precious  liquid.  The  following 
story,  even  more  striking,  is  related  of  him. 

In  1851  he  was  making  researches  upon  red  and  dark  blood.  He 
injected  into  tbe  arm  of  an  executed  criminal,  thirteen  hours  after 
decapitation,  250  grams  of  his  own  blood,  obtained  by  opening  a  vein. 

In  18.>5  he  set  np  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques  a  ])hysiological  laboratory  in 
common  with  Charles  llobin,  another  investigator  who  was  also  loved 
by  the  young.  Among  the  beginners  of  that  period  who  have  since 
made  tlieir  mark  it  will  sulhco  to  mention  our  friend  Laboulbune,  pro- 
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fesBor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  wbo  has  recently  been  soatcbed  from 
asj  Boseiitlial,  of  Vienna,  WcBtphal,  of  Berlin,  Gzerniak,  and  others 
wboae  name^  I  no  longer  remember.  The  vivacity  and  personal  force 
of  Brown-Sequani,  together  with  the  aimplicity,  the  innocent  sincerity, 
and  the  generosity  of  his  character  were  particularly  attractive  to 
yoang  men;  but  he  did  not  have  the  same  intlaence  upon  men  of  age 
and  authority,  who  during  that  periml  of  aocial  constraint,  looked  niion 
all  innovations  with  a  suspicion  fortunately  unknown  to  the  present 
generation. 

The  method  of  Brown-Scquard  also  excited  some  distrust  among  those 
scientists  who  demand  a  didactic  rigor  for  all  demonstrations.  He  pro- 
ceeded rather  by  intuitions,  baaed  upon  the  execution  of  incomplete 
experiments,  which  appeared  still  more  unsatisfactory  because  of  the 
extreme  complexity  of  physiological  problems.  Hence  arose  many  dif- 
ficulties and  doubts,  which  prevented  for  a  long  time  the  reputation  of 
our  future  colleague  from  obtaining  that  extent  and  solid  foundation 
which  it  has  since  acquired. 

At  this  time  be  was  engaged  in  researches  upon  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules and  i>articu1arly  upon  the  spinal  cord  which  contradicted  the 
accepted  views.  These  gave  him  a  certain  notoriety  among  neurolo- 
gists.    I  will  again  refer  to  them  later. 

Xevertheless,  in  ISXi,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  him  a  prize. 
Tiie  fees  of  the  pupils  in  his  laboratory  provided  him  with  some 
lesources,  and  the  assistance  of  Bayer  gave  him  some  patients.  As 
his  scientific  reputation  began  to  be  reestablished,  the  nature  of  his 
work  gave  him  authority  as  a  practitioner  iu  the  domain  of  nervous 
diseases,  that  field  so  pregnant  with  doubts  and  with  desperate  hopes. 
His  practice  began  to  assure  him  the  advantages  of  a  professional 
career.  It  is  well  known  that  men  esteem  but  little  those  acieutiRc 
di.^covcrJes  that  can  not  be  turned  to  profit. 

The  researches  of  our  colleague  upon  epilepsy,  its  etiology  and  treat- 
ment, were  especially  celebrated.  Always  active,  and  always  scatter- 
ing his  forces,  lie  took  up  the  most  diverse  projects.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin  to  exhibit  his  discoveries.  His 
authority  was  at  this  period  greater,  perhaps,  in  England  than  in 
France;  he  was  therefore  divided  between  the  two  countries. 

In  1SS8  he  undertook  at  Paris  the  publication  of  the  Journal  de 
Phpaiologie  de  Vbomme  et  des  atiimaiu;  filled  with  his  own  contributions 
during  eight  years. 

In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  be  was  called  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  delivered  there  six  lectures  in 
which  be  summarized  his  work  on  the  nervous  centers  and  gave  his 
ideas  as  to  the  relations  between  the  experimental  researches  and  the 
therapeutics  of  the  nervous  system.  These  lectures  were  published  in 
18G0  in  Philadelphia;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  third  of  the  intellectual 
centers  between  which  Brown-Sequard  continually  vibrated. 
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IJie  exi)eriuieDts  oii  epilepsy,  ite  experimental  produotioQ,  and  hered- 
itary trans misaiOD,  had  especially  struck  the  world  of  medicine  and 
established  the  reputation  of  Brown  as  a  n euro-pathologist.  There- 
fore when  there  was  fuuiided  Id  Loudon  a  national  hnspit^l  for  epilep- 
tics and  )iaralytic8,  Brown  was  appointed,  in  1859,  it«  physician,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  for  only  a  few  years.  It  was  there  that  be  finally 
assumed  the  character  of  the  chief  of  a  school,  and  students  hastened 
to  attend  his  iustrnetiou.  No  salary  was  attached  to  this  position  of 
physician  to  the  hospital,  but  there  were  com[>eDt(ations  both  in  the 
way  of  honors  and  of  money.  In  1861  Brown  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  At  the  same  time  he  became,  in  Eng- 
land, a  consulting  physician  whose  advice  was  very  much  sought,  and 
was  in  the  way  to  make  his  fortune.  His  reputation  extended  at  the 
same  time  in  France,  in  England,  and  the  United  States,  everywhere 
assured  because  of  his  devotion,  his  activity,  and  his  love  for  science. 

He  indeed  preferred  science  for  herself  alone  rather  than  for  any 
profit  that  could  be  gained  by  her  aid.  His  patients  wearied  him  and 
his  restless  nature  prevented  him  from  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  the 
saute  place  or  ill  the  same  position.  As  he  became  more  confident  of 
the  value  of  Lis  discoveries,  he  became  more  tirmly  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  a  jmrely  scientific  career  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  the 
necessary  means  of  existence.  This  confidence  had  its  base  in  his  com- 
plete and  absolute  respect  for  truth,  in  his  shght  regard  for  personal 
considerations,  and  especially  in  his  lack  of  pretensions  to  iufalllbility, 
a  too  freriuent  weakness  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  geniuses. 

In  18C3  we  find  him  again  at  Boston,  professor  of  the  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system  in  Harvard  University,  It  was  his  wife,  a  native  of 
Boston,  who  bad  persuaded  him  to  this  change.  His  name  and  teach- 
ing had  become  popular  in  America,  Happy,  surrounded  by  friends, 
sustained  by  the  influence  of  Agassiz,  who  was  then  all  |>owerful  in  the 
American  universities,  Brown-Si-quard  seemed  to  have  at  Inst  become 
settled  in  his  life  and  in  his  career.  Alas!  it  was  then,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  our  lives,  that  misfortune  struck  him  a  second  blow  in  his  dear- 
est aflections  and  disturbed  his  life  and  his  thought — bis  wife  died  in 
1867. 

When  he  lost  his  mother,  seized  with  a  sort  of  irresistible  hnpulse,  be 
quitted  all  and  fled  from  Paris  to  Mauritius,  seeking  in  an  irrefiective 
jihysical  agitation,  if  not  consolation,  at  least  distraction  tVom  the 
domestic  grief  which  overwhelmed  him.  Twenty  years  after,  the  death 
of  bis  wife,  whom  he  bad  married  in  18J3,  plunged  him  again  into  a 
similarly  disturbed  condition.  He  soon  quitted  the  place  where  fats  grief 
had  prostrated  him,  and  in  1867  returned  to  France,  resuming  there 
the  source  of  a  career  that  had  been  interrupted  for  nine  years.  Thus 
his  life  again  recommenced,  like  a  series  of  equal  periodic  cycles,  ia 
which  he  continually  repeated  his  triple  part  of  experimenter,  journalist, 
and  professor. 
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As  aD  experiiuenter  he  occupied  Miuself  with  researches  ceaselessly 
begun,  laid  aside,  theii  taken  up  again  and  thoroughly  carried  out, 
ui>on  the  physiology  nnd  pathology  of  the  nervoas  system. 

A»  n  joarnalist  he  continued  his  Journal  de  Physiologie,  abandoned 
ill  1864  for  the  Archives  de  Physiologie,  published  in  collaboration 
with  Charcot  nnd  Vulpian.  Scientific  journalism  always  had  for  him  a 
particular  attraction,  in  spite  of  the  fatigues  and  disappointments  of 
the  profession.  He  loved  to  writ*  according  to  his  own  fancy  as  well 
as  to  combine  ingenious  experiments.  He  stimulated  his  collaborators 
and  showed  them  original  work  to  be  done,  applauding  every  novelty, 
attentive  to  every  mark  of  talent  in  yonng  people.  He  worked  much 
and  made  others  about  him  work. 

As  professor  he  also  made  liis  way  and  became  established,  thanks 
to  his  personal  popularity  and  to  the  influence  of  Agassiz  and  of  Bayer, 
now  more  powerful  than  ever  as  physician  to  the  Emperor,  and  like- 
wise supported  by  letters  from  Agassiz,  who  had  great  indueuce  with 
Napoleon  III. 

Bayer  had  made  a  breach  in  the  long-established  routine  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  bad  undertaken  a  reform  which  failed  for  reasons  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  recall  here.  He  profited  by  his  transitory  authority  to  establish, 
for  the  benefit  of  Brown  S^quard,  a  provisonal  course  of  experimental 
physiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  ^Nothing  more  could 
be  done  on  the  staff,  as  Brown  was  not  a  French  citizen.  He  thus 
reappeared  as  a  professor  where  he  bad  been  a  student  in  his  youth. 
Claude  Bernard,  Vulpian,  and  Brown  had  climbed  op  side  by  side,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  reputation  and  discoveries,  the  ladder  of  superior 
instruction  by  which  we  are  elevated,  little  by  little,  to  the  first  rank, 
by  force  of  merit  and  the  opinion  of  our  peers. 

Brown -Si^quard  was  not  made  for  a  didactic  lecturer,  nor  was  he 
likely  to  carry  away  his  auditors  by  bursts  of  borrowed  eloquence. 
But  he  excelled  in  displaying  hia  own  discoveries  with  a  sincerity  that 
was  not  wanting  in  finesse.  His  resenrclies  on  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  nervous  lesions  attracted  the  attention  of  both  physicians 
and  naturalists.  They  were  also  in  close  relation  with  the  theories  of 
Lamarck  and  Darwin  on  the  gradual  modification  of  organisms  trans- 
formed both  by  natural  selection  and  the  artificial  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. 

But  Brown  could  not  bring  himself  to  continue  a  fixed  residence 
anywhere.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  he  was  on  a  journey  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  of  which  the  proceeds 
were  iutended  for  our  wounded. 

In  1872  there  was  another  change.  He  married  a  second  time,  his 
bride  being  an  American,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  of  Cincinnati,  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  Dublin.  He  gave  up  his 
provisional  chair  iu  Paris  at  the  moment  when  measures  had  been 
taken  to  naturalize  him,  so  that  it  couhl  be  made  permanent,  and  estab- 
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lisbed  liimeelf  at  Ken-  York  as  a  coDSulting  phyaician,  Uis  marriages 
were  always  one  of  the  causes  of  the  perpetual  oscillatiotis  wLicli  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  root  anywhere,  lie  hastened,  as  was  his  iuva- 
riable  method,  to  immediately  found  a  medical  journal.  The  Archives 
of  Scientific  and  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  But  few  nambers 
of  this  journal  were  published.  It  contained  Brown's  tirst  paper  upon 
inhibition  and  dynamogeny. 

This  new  period  of  his  life  was  not  a  happy  one.  Disturbed  by 
domestic  troubles,  finding  nowhere  about  him  the  quiet  necessary  for 
his  scientific  pursuits,  tormented  by  a  perpetual  need  for  money  which 
he  could  not  succeed  in  controlling,  his  tired  faculties  no  longer  suffi- 
cing for  the  simultaneous  efforts  required  for  the  enforced  qaiet  of 
Bcieutific  redection  and  the  struggle  for  material  resources,  Brown- 
S^quard  now  passed  some  of  the  most  paiuful  years  of  his  life. 

On  February  12,  1873,  in  a  private  letter  toafrieud,he  wrote:  "Ton 
are  young,  and  you  have  a  numerous  family;  you  have,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  your  exile,  the  constant  assurance  of  sincere  affection.  But  I, 
who  am  growing  old  with  frightful  rapidity,  have  near  me  only  people 
destitute  of  any  tender  feeling.  Alas!  what  will  become  of  mef" 
"  i'our  departure,"  he  again  said,  "  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  has 
happened  to  rae  for  a  long  time.  Not  oidy  were  you  a  consolation  to 
nie  by  your  sincere  iittachment,  yoo  were  also  a  living  reminder  of  Ihe 
Society  of  Biology  and  of  my  Parisian  friends.  1  can  not  endure  the 
idea  of  living  here  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  am  very  unhappy.  In 
the  future  I  intend,"  he  adds,  not  without  a  certain  artlessuess,  "to 
pass  four  or  five  weeks  iu  England,  three  or  four  mouths  in  Paris,  and 
the  winter  here.     I  can  make  a  living." 

Be  succeeded  in  doing  this  by  means  of  medical  consultations.  The 
publication  of  thejouiiial  had  led  to  some  losses  of  money;  his  lectures 
brought  but  little  profit.  But  nervous  disorders  abounded;  in  this 
reapei't  he  seemed  not  to  want  for  resources.  "  I  arrived  from  Boston 
to-day  (April  :^0).  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  the  scenes  that 
Occurred  yesterday.  From  7  o'clock  iu  tlie  njorning  to  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  I  refused  to  see  any  more  sick,  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted tlow  of  very  patient  patients.  Ttle  last  which  I  saw  had  been 
waiting  for  their  turn  for  five  or  six  hours." 

At  this  time,  too,  the  si-ieutilic  career  of  Brown-Sciiuard  appeared 
to  be  settled  by  a  definite  appointment  in  America.  I  refer  to  a  chair 
of  physiology,  provided  with  a  vast  laboratory  and  forming  part  of  a 
great  scientific  establishment  that  Agassiz  had  organized  with  the  aid 
of  a  generous  i>atron .  The  matter  should  be  reported  in  detail,  as  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  science  iu  the  United  States. 

"  You  know  about  Agassiz  Island  (on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island)," 
writes  Brown  to  a  friend.  "  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  various  public 
parks  of  Loudon  put  together;  it  is  very  fertile,  and  is  worth,  together 
with  the  houses  that  have  been  built  ui>on  it,  $100,000.    Mr,  Anderson, 
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wbo  gave  this  island  to  Agassiz,  bas  just  aathorized  him  to  expend  nixtn 
it  the  whole  of  a  capita)  of  $50,000.  Agassiz  has  ashed  me  the  direct 
qnestioD :  "  What  will  you  take  per  yeai'  to  carry  od  the  chair  of  experi- 
mental physiology  that  I  propose  to  fonodf  luclade  in  this  all  yoar  . 
expenses,  for  I  wish  you  to  give  up  the  practice  of  medicine."  This  was 
even  beyond  the  dreams  of  Brown-S^quard,  and  to  crown  it  he  adds: 
"  Agassiz  is  soon  going  to  have  thousands  of  rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 
birds,  pigs,  cats,  dogs,  and  living  cold-blooded  animals,  all  of  which 
Ue  will  pat  at  the  disposal  of  experimenters.  Why  am  I  not  again  30 
years  old ! " 

Bat  this  ideal  dream  of  the  physiologist  was  not  to  be  realized. 
Agassiz  fell  sick,  and  the  propositions  that  he  had  made  to  Browu  came 
to  nothiug.  lustitutions  that  depend  on  the  good  will  of  a  single  per- 
son are  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  as  his  life  or  his  mental  condi- 
tion. Those  only  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  that  have  the  support  of 
the  State,  or,  at  least,  that  of  a  great  organization  controlling  unin- 
cumbered capital.  We  have  been  informed  by  several  European  scien- 
tists who  have  settled  iu  America  that  the  regular  salaries  arc  small 
when  we  take  into  account  the  increased  cost  of  living,  ami  the  situa- 
tions are  not  always  permanent,  as  in  old  Karox>e.  If  donors  are  easily 
found  to  encourage  a  scientific  project,  continual  support  is  more  rare 
aud  often  dependent  ut>ou  the  good  will  of  someone,  or  upon  the  legis- 
lative assemblies,  which  regulate  and  change  it  every  year. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1S73,  BrowD-Sequard  was  again  in  Europe,  at 
Brighton,  sick,  exhausted  both  by  work  and  by  domestic  troubles.  "I 
ana  in  the  depths  of  despair;  life  is  odious  to  me.  It  is  jtossible  that  I 
will  never  return  to  America."  In  October,  however,  he  was  again  in 
I^ew  York,  always  a  prey  to  the  most  sinister  foreboding.  "I  have  a 
constant  headache.  I  think  that  I  am  fatally  affected."  Annoyances 
of  all  kinds  and  money  embarrassments  increased ;  his  patients  did  not 
pay  him,  and  be  adds:  "They  owe  me  nearly  $4,700;  1  would  be  bank- 
rupt if  an  illness  should  keep  me  for  a  month  without  making  any- 
thing." His  impressionable  nature  was  still  more  disturbed  by  his 
domestic  troubles  than  by  bis  pecuniary  embarrassments.  "Despair 
and  uncertainty;  these  are  my  lot.  What  would  I  not  give  to  have  yoa 
with  me.  I  h'ave  so  much  need  of  your  sympathy  and  assistance.  I 
can  rely  no  longer  on  my  own  health.  I  fear  that  I  may  die  suddenly, 
or  fall  sick,  good  for  nothing — I  am  afraid  I  have  a  serious  cerebral 
affection.  If  you  have  more  confidence  than  I  in  my  health,  come  to 
me  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  I  have  no  longer  any  depressing 
influence  near  me  everything  becomes  easy.  My  wife  is  always  very 
sick ;  as  for  myself,  I  am  exhausted."  But  his  generous  feelings  awaken 
at  the  touch  of  science.  "The  fact  is  decisive,"  he  answers  a  corre- 
spondent, who  bad  written  him  concerning  an  observation,  "it  belongs 
to  you;  pull  the  string  and  yon  will  then  pass  to  another." 

In  1874  lie  lost  his  second  wife,  whose  conduct  had  been  a  sooroe  of 
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perpetnal  torment  to  Liiu.  But  lie  was  still  disturbed  coDcerning  tbe 
CHTeer  of  tiis  son.  It  was  at  this  time  tliat  he  refused  a  chair  ia  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  beciiiise  of  the  climate.  Be  repaired  to  Kew 
York,  to  Chester,  to  Paris,  aud  in  187o  again  returned  to  ITev  York, 
always  involved  in  Bnancial  difflcnlties.  "I  have  the  means  for  living 
jaat  nine  mouths,  after  which  tliere  is  absolutely  nothing,  I  must  once 
for  all  put  myself  in  a  position  to  earn  something  for  my  old  age, 
■which  is  rapidly  coming  on." 

The  years  1874  and  1875  were  thus  passed  in  agitations  of  all  kinds — 
illness,  melancholy,  and  lamentations — without  his  being  able  to  decide 
what  to  do.  lie  hesitated  between  Glasgow,  Geneva,  Paris,  and  New 
York.  "To  choose  is  very  perplexing;  there  are  difficulties  every- 
where." In  the  midst  of  all  this  be  gave  lectures  on  amaurosis  and 
hemlana^stliesia ;  a  scienti&c  discussion  with  Charcot  in  the  Society  of 
Biology  excited  him  greatly.  Another  trait  of  character  may  be  men- 
tioned: In  1876  he  visited  in  Fitris,  as  a  consultiug  physician,  Bom 
Pedro,  whose  aFTable  and  open  conntenance  we  all  remember.  Yet 
Brown-Scquard  did  not  feci  entirely  satisfied.  He  saw  that  sovereigns 
do  not  like  to  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality;  one  can  always  feel  the 
claw  under  the  velvet  foot  of  the  leopard. 

In  1877  he  married  a  third  time,  espousing  the  widow  of  Doherty, 
the  painter.  Tliis  wife  died  in  1894,  a  few  months  before  him.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  this  marriage  tbat  he  accepted  for  a  while  a  chair  of 
physiology  in  the  University  of  Geneva,  but  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  ever  occupying  it.  IHe  had,  however,  reached  the  end  of  his 
life  of  wandering  and  agitation  and  was  about  to  find  among  us,  in  a 
purely  scientific  situation  of  the  very  first  rank,  a  rest  for  his  declining 
years,  surrounded  by  honors  to  which  his  long  career  en  titled  him.  He 
had  always  been  dominated  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  intellectual  matters, 
and  he  had  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  to  them  the  advantages,  even 
tbnugh  well  earned,  which  belong  to  a  jmrely  professional  career. 

Brown-Stiquard  wasin  New  York,  in  1878,  when  belieardof  thedeatfa 
of  Claude  Bernard,  who  was  snatched  away  after  a  few  weeks'  illness 
by  an  affection  of  the  kidneys.  Brown  immediately  proceeded  to  Paris 
to  apply  for  the  position.  No  chair  conld  snit  better  this  original  mind 
than  that  which  had  been  occupied  by  Magendie  and  Claude  Bernard, 
nor  could  any  teaching  be  better  adapted  to  him  than  that  in  the 
College  of  France,  a  teaching  essentially  personal  and  in  which  each 
teacher  gives  out  his  own  ideas  and  exhibits  his  own  work  at  the  very 
moment  he  has  completed  it,  whetiier  in  liis  study  or  in  his  laboratory, 
without  any  care  for  a  didactic  course,  following  no  set  progmmme-, 
not  subject  to  tlie  fatigue  of  examinations  which  are  at  once  the  evi- 
dence of  a  course  and  the  proof  of  capacity  of  candidates  for  diplomas. 
Tliis  way  of  considering  teaching  as  a  i>ersonal  matter  united  perfectly 
tbe  vivacious  mind  of  Brown  Scquard,  characterized  by  good  qualities 
and  by  imperfections,  but,  above  all,  original  and  inventive.    lie  vas, 
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therefore,  warmly  welcomed  by  the  assembly  of  profesaors  of  tbe  col- 
lege and  by  tbe  section  of  tbe  academy,  by  whom  Ue  was  presented 
to  the  miaister.  But  he  bad  first  to  (^o  through  the  formalities  of 
natnralization,  which  was  iodispensable  to  a  titalar  professor, 

3o  Browu-S^quard  finally  settled  iu  France,  and  never  again  re- 
crossed  that  ocean  which  he  had  traversed  so  many  times.  He  found 
among  us  that  regular  support  that  was  necessary  for  the  carrying 
on  of  Ills  work.  He  ceased  to  he  distracted  between  the  struggle  for 
existence,  which  must  be  the  care  of  every  man,  and  the  necessity  for 
searching  for  the  truth,  which  was  his  individual  predilection.  Hitherto 
he  had  oscillated  between  the  two  without  being  able  to  resolve  to  live 
with  such  singleness  of  purpose  as  would  have  freed  bim  both  from 
perplexities  and  weakness  in  his  business  affairs  and  iu  his  scientific 
work.  He  henceforth,  for  sixteen  years,  lived  happily  and  tranquilly, 
at  least  as  much  so  as  his  ever  active  nature  would  permit. 

His  activity  did  not,  indeed,  decrease. 

As  early  as  1ST5,  at  the  time  when  he  was  making  his  researches 
»[K)n  inhibition,  he  touched  upon  a  new  snbjectwhich  he  was  destined 
to  develop  more  as  the  time  went  on ;  this  was  the  subject  of  internal 
secretions  and  their  physiological  significance.  In  1881  the  Academy 
awarded  him  the  Lacaze  prize;  in  1883  the  great  biennial  prize.  In 
18S6  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  sec- 
tion of  medicine.  He  succeeded  Vulpiau  as  he  had  succeeded  Claude 
Bernard  in  the  College  of  France.  Both  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  his  colleagues  in  the  Society  of  Biology.  They  had  been  pres- 
idents of  that  society.  Brown -Sequard  also  became  one  iu  his  turu,  in 
the  place  of  Paul  Bert,  who  was  younger,  but  who  yet  died  before  him. 

He  there  trained  pupils  who  have  since  made  their  mark,  and  he  had  for 
bis  successor  our  colleague,  d'Arsouval,  who  served  his  apprenticeship 
at  the  College  of  France  under  Claude  Bernard  and  BrownS^qaard, 
and  who  took,  in  his  turn,  a  special  flight  of  his  own,  giving  to  bis 
teaching  an  originality  no  less  striking.  So  it  is  that  in  life  we  are 
called  to  replace  successively  the  friends  of  our  youth  and  more  mature 
age.  We  may  be  counted  happy  if,  during  the  long  course  of  our 
existence,  our  afl'ections  have  not  been  chilled  or  blasted  by  rivalries, 
or  even  by  divergencies,  at  first  inappreciable,  which  gradually  sepa- 
rate characters  and  interests. 

In  1894  Urown-Scquard  lost  his  third  companion,  to  whom  he  had 
been  tenderly  attached  for  eighteen  years.  Altliough  time  had  calmed 
the  expression  of  his  feelings,  formerly  so  violent,  still  it  had  not  chilled 
his  heart.  This  last  stroke  was  too  much  for  him — he  could  not  bear 
it.  "1  can  work  no  more,"  he  said,  "all  is  finished."  He  returned 
from  Nice  to  I'aris  in  March,  and  expired  on  the  1st  of  April,  At  the 
lufernational  Congress  at  Boiiie,  which  was  in  session  at  that  time,  our 
colleague,  Bouchard,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  read  to  the  section  of  phys- 
iology the  dispatch  announcing  the  death  of  the  illustrioas  scientist. 
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Tlie  entire  aasemblf  rose,  animated  by  feelioga  of  respect  and  sorrov. 
It  sent  a  telegram  of  condolence  to  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris — 
a  last  homage  to  the  life  tbat  was  wbolly  devoted  to  disinterested 
research  for  tratli. 

The  scientific  vork  of  Brown-S^uard  ia  considerable  in  amount  and 
extends  to  nearly  all  branches  of  physiology,  these  being  traversed  in 
tarn  by  this  indefatigable  explorer, 

This  work  bears  the  stamp  of  the  personality  of  the  author.  It  is  of 
an  intuitive  character,  governed  by  his  imagination,  qnick  to  perceive 
the  original  side  of  new  problems  and  to  attack  old  problems  in  an 
unexpected  way.  But  he  did  not  stick  long  to  any  ])oiut;  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  study  for  a  long  time  with  minute  attention  a  i>ar- 
ticular  fact  under  all  conditions  until  tbey  have  a  complete  knowledge 
of  it.  Constantly  drawn  in  divers  directions  by  an  inexhaustible 
curiosity,  he  had  no  time  to  analyze  in  an  extended  and  rigorons  mao- 
uer  the  facts  be  had  just  discovered.  He  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  get  00  and  had  to  return  to  his  work  ag.iiD  and  again  and  repeat  his 
imperfectly  finished  studies  and  demonstrations,  for,  though  he  often 
changed  the  object  of  his  researches,  they  were  always  present  in  his 
mind,  and  he  was  always  seeking  to  carry  them  further,  never  hesi- 
tating to  acknowledge  former  errors.  This  is  a  phenomenon  tbat  has 
often  been  noted  in  thehistory  of  science;  there  is  a  certain  opposition, 
or,  rather, contrast,  often  seen  between  theinventivegeniuswhodiacovers 
new  facts  and  the  precise  mind  that  gives  to  them  the  final  sanction  of 
exact  demonstration.  These  two  kinds  of  minds  are  equally  necessary 
and  supplement  each  other  reciprocally,  without  there  being,  however, 
auy  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  scientists  who  possess 
them.  Thus  Brown-Scquard,  who  may  be  said  to  be  an  inventor  rather 
than  a  demonstrator,  once  gave  at  London  a  lecture  (called  the  Oroonian 
lectnre)  on  the  life  of  the  mu-^cles,  a  lecture  cited  by  John  Stuart 
Mills  in  his  Treatise  on  Logic  as  a  i)erfect  example  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  four  scientific  methods. 

The  labors  of  Brown- S.'quard  were  directed  especially  and  principally 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  necessarily  related  subjects,  the  physiology 
aud  pathology  of  the  nervous  system.  During  the  latter  years  of  bis 
life  he  added  to  it  a  new  investigation,  equally  important,  which  baa 
opened  surprising  vistas  in  medicine — that  of  internal  secretions  and 
their  normal  ofiQce  in  the  beiilthy  human  organism,  as  well  as  their 
therapeutic  effect  upon  the  organism  when  diseased. 

In  tho  early  part  of  his  career,  in  1816,  he  began  the  study  of  the 
spinal  cord  as  the  transmittingagcnt  of  sensory  impressions  and  motor 
impulses.  He  attacked  a  problem  which  seemed  at  that  time  already 
solved  by  the  discovery  of  two  kinds  of  nerve  roots  taking  origin  in 
the  spinal  cord — the  motor  roots  and  the  sensory  roots.  Charles  Bell 
had  also  extended  that  distinction  to  the  columns  of  the  cord  itself. 
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The  sensory  traiiHinission  was  thought  to  take  place  exclusively  by  the 
podteiior  colntnos,  motor  transmission  by  the  anterior  colnmns. 

Tbiis  wan  a  very  simple  and  clear  doctrine,  that  appeared  to  be  well 
established.  But  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  these  that  relate  to  life, 
well-defined  limitations  of  this  kind  are  not  often  found.  Brown- 
Sequard  reopened  the  whole  question  by  bis  experiments,  especially  by 
showing  that  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  may  take  place 
tbrough  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  quite  as  well  as  or  better  than  by 
the  posterior  column, 

At  the  same  time  he  investigated  another  idea  that  had  been 
casually  referred  to  by  the  brothers  Weber — that  of  inhibition;  to 
this  Brown-Seqaard  returned  again  and  again  during  thu'ty  years, 
giving  to  it  immense  developments. 

The  statemeuta  of  Browu-S^quard  were  at  first  received  with  some 
distrust,  as  often  happens  with  those  who  oppose  generally  accepted 
ideas  and  dominant  schools.  The  official  professors  of  the  universitiea 
often  have  their  coarse  of  instruction  fixed  and  do  not  like  to  have  the 
troable  of  changing  their  teaching.  Brown  finally  triumphed,  for  he 
pursued  his  esperimeuts  without  relaxation,  giving  them  increasing 
variety  and  attraction  of  form.  He  found  that  a  transverse  section  of 
one-half  of  the  cord  caused  a  paralysis  of  movement  on  the  same  side 
audaparalysisof  sensation  on  the  opposite  side  in  regions  which  receive 
their  nerves  from  the  part  of  the  conl  situated  above  the  section.  This 
is  what  Brown  calls  a  unilateral  paralysis.  The  experimental  fact 
corresiKtnded  with  various  pathological  observations  made  on  man  and 
was  of  use  in  diagnosing  cartnin  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

This  was  not  all.  The  reflex  power  of  the  cord,  almost  abrogated  at 
the  moment  it  is  separateil  ftom  the  brain,  afterwards  gradually 
increases  and  the  section  of  the  posterior  columns  ia  followed  by 
byper^Bsthesia.  In  a  report  read  on  the  21st  of  July,  1385,  to  the 
Society  of  Biology,  Broca  confirmed  the  exactitude  of  these  experiments, 
causing  a  profound  revolution  in  the  doctrine  of  Bell,  The  discussion 
continued,  none  the  less  heated  and  active,  from  1850  to  1860,  without, 
however,  causing  Brown,  whoever  might  contradict  him,  to  have  resort 
to  those  personalities  which  too  often  envenom  scientific  discussions. 

A  similar  question  of  this  sort,  yet  more  complex,  separated  Brown- 
S^quard  and  Charcot  in  1874,  This  was  that  of  the  central  localiza- 
tion of  functions.  The  paradoxical  mind  of  Brown  Sequard  was  always 
reatly  to  raise  objections  to  accepteil  theories.  He  gave  three  leclures 
to  the  Boyal  College  of  Pbysicians  in  London  to  show  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  a  given  cerebral  lesion  and  a  concomitant  paralysis. 
The  question  is  indeed  a  complex  one,  the  simple  relations  which  seem 
so  evident  a  priori  being  often  contradicted  by  certain  secondary  effecta 
of  a  reflex  nature,  in  which  intervene  some  inhibitory  symptoms,  A 
local  lesion  of  the  cord  or  braiu  may  thus  cause  congestions  and  hemor- 
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rbages  ia  diBtant  organs,  or,  indeed,  cedemas  and  aniemias;  it  may- 
even  disturb  or  iucrease  the  nutrition  of  those  organs;  suspend  or 
exaggerate  their  secretions.  These  effects  may  also  be  produced  either 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  injured  or  irritated  nerve  or  on  the  same 
side.  Conversely,  the  lesion  or  irritation  of  a  principal  nerve  may 
prodace,  either  at  once  or  after  a  considerable  time,  disorders  in  the 
encephalic  centers.  For  example,  a  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in- 
creases the  irritabilityof  ooe>balf  of  the  nervous  system  and  decreases 
that  of  the  other  half.  In  this  kind  of  phenomena  it  may  be  that  the 
same  symptom  may  result  from  a  lesion  of  different  organs.  And, 
inversely,  the  real  efficient  cause,  the  pathological  primnm  movens  can 
not  be  ascertained  without  a  delicate  and  complete  analysis  of  the 
phenomena.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  escitability  of  the 
sensory  or  motor  nerves  that  serve  as  intermediaries  for  such  effects 
is  independent  of  their  special  aptitude  for  the  conduction  of  sensory 
impressions  or  motor  impulses. 

The  assembling  and  iirterpretatiou  of  these  phenomena  constitute  a 
special  branch  of  physiology  developed  by  Brown -S^iquard,  and  com- 
prised under  the  names  dyuamogeny  and  inhibition.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  doctrine,  which  he  opposed  to  that  of  cerebral  localization.  It 
concerns  not  only  physiology  hut  psychology  itself;  that  is  to  say,  the 
domain  of  conduct  and  intelligence  which  has  its  seat  iu  the  brain. 
These  are  indeed  verities  of  fact  independeut  of  any  metaphysical 
theory.  Yet,  we  hasten  to  add,  the  conclusions  of  Brown-S^qnard 
were  too  absolute.  If  the  facts  that  he  cited  did  not  seem  doubtful, 
he  at  least  exaggerated  them  by  a  too  wide  generalization.  He  had, 
however,  none  the  less,  the  merit  of  having  stated  this  problem  and 
shown  its  full  extent. 

There  are  few  phenomena  in  which  inhibition  exerts  a  more  strikipsr 
influence  than  in  those  which  result  from  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  As  early  as  1851  Ulaude  Bernard  had  observed  the  local  ri^e& 
of  temperature  and  increased  ai-tivity  of  the  circulation  that  follows  a 
section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  Conversely,  Brown  dis- 
covered that  a  stimulation  of  that  nerve  contracts  the  same  vessels 
that  its  section  dilates  and  reduces  the  temperature  of  that  region 
which  shows  a  rise  when  the  nerve  is  cut.  By  an  analogous  cortek- 
tion,  if  we  plunge  one  baud  in  water,  a  thermometer  placed  in  tt  e 
other  hand  shows  a  decrease  in  temiH>rature. 

The  development  of  these  ideas  may  be  carried  still  further,  and 
thus  Brown  was  leil  to  the  most  remarkable  discoveries,  for  instance, 
to  the  experimental  production  of  epilepsy  and  the  hereditary  trans- 
missions of  lesions  by  whose  aid  he  was  able  to  produce  that  malady. 
His  experiments  went  back,  indeed,  to  1852-5:J.  Tliey  were  the  imme- 
diate result  of  liis  investigations  upon  inhibition,  and  he  carried  them 
on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  o|>erateil  preferably  on  guinea  pigs, 
animals  possessed  of  considerable  vitality  and  easily  propagated.     He 
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was  therefore  alicaya  surroaDttcd  at  hia  various  residencea  by  a  collec- 
tion of  these  little  animals,  and  was  always  ready  to  show  to  visiting 
scientists  experiments  confirming  his  assertions. 

The  discoveries  I  have  jast  sketched  all  relate  to  the  study  of  the 
nervoas  system.  If  they  do  not  form  a  single,  methodical  whole,  they 
at  least  show  an  evident  dependence  and  connection  with  each  other. 
Bat  Brown  S^qnard  also  attacked  other  problems,  some  of  which  have 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  popularize  bis  repatation.  I  will 
not  speak  here  of  his  experiments  upon  asphyxia,  upon  red  and  dark 
blood,  upon  the  exciting  efTect  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  injurious  effect 
of  expired  air,  distinct  from  those  of  carbonic  acid,  etc.  These  obser- 
vations were  isolated,  or  nearly  so.  But  we  would  leave  an  important 
gap  In  the  biography  of  oar  friend  if  we  did  not  give  some  space  to 
his  work  and  ideas  couoertiing  interual  secretions. 

Among  the  multiple  glandular  organs  which  are  found  in  the  buman 
economy,  tbe  greater  part  produce  liquids  which  can  flow  out  through 
visible  channels.  The  function  of  the  glands  is  made  evident  by  this 
means,  and  that  of  their  secretions  is  also  manifest,  at  least  in  a  general 
way.  Still,  there  are  some  whose  use  and  even  existence  have  remained 
obscure  np  to  a  recent  period.  Snch  are  the  spleen,  tbe  suprarenal 
capsules,  the  thyroid  body,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned.  In 
1856  Brown- Sf^qnard  took  up  tbe  study  of  these  functions.  Ue  began 
with  the  suprarenal  capsules,  incited  to  work  in  this  direction  by  the 
existence  of  certain  diseases  of  origin  unexplained,  except,  indeed, 
that  tbey  coexisted  with  a  lesion  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  Brown 
discovered  that  the  extirpation  nf  these  glands  in  au  animal  was  always 
lollowed  by  the  death  of  the  animal.  This  be  attributed  to  tbe  exist- 
ence of  some  internal  secretion  of  these  organs,  a  secretion  continually 
discharged  into  tbe  blood  and  necessary  for  life.  Bat  he  went  no 
further  at  this  time,  and  did  not  take  the  subject  op  again  antil  twenty 
years  later,  in  1889. 

This  time  he  tried  another  gland  and  examined  tbe  physiological 
action  of  the  testicular  fluids,  being  led  by  divers  reasons  to  suppose 
that  those  fluids  contained  certain  substances  which  tbey  also  dis- 
charged into  the  blood  and  which  tended  to  esalt  tbe  power  of  tbe 
nervous  system  and  to  keep  op  the  vital  energies.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  extract  these  fluids  from  the  organs  of  iininials  and  to  make  upon 
himself,  by  meansof  hypodermic  injections,  certain  trials  of  them  which 
appeared  decisive.  He  concluded  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  thera- 
peutic method.  The  subject  required  delicate  manipulation,  not  only 
because  of  the  extraordinary  precautious  required  for  this  kind  of  inoc- 
ulations, but  of  charlatanism,  always  ready  to  possess  itself  of  new 
curative  procedures.  Brown-Seqnard  did  not  cease  to  protest  against 
tbe  abuse  by  which  his  name  was  made  to  cover  industrial  enterprises. 
But  he  persisted  in  the  idea  and  it  developed  with  increasing  import- 
ance, until  it  uow  constitutes  an  entire  new  method,  designated  under 
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the  Qame  of  opotherapy,  or  treatmeDt  by  organic  extracts.  Extracts 
from  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  the  suprareoal  capsulee,  the  spinal  cord, 
the  ovary,  the  prostate,  the  testicle,  the  thyroid  gland,  have  thas  been 
saccetiBively  used  in  therapeutics  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

The  Htady  of  the  thyroid  extract  especially  has  led  scientists  to  the 
most  anmibtakable  results. 

This  subject  has  not  failed  to  extend  itself  still  further.  In  fact-,  the 
preparation  and  effects  of  these  vaiious  extracts  have  come  to  be  con- 
founded with  serotherapy  or  the  treatment  by  serums,  modified  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  diphtheria  and  various  other  diseases.  The  old 
inoculation  of  the  virus  of  smallpox  and  thu  vaccination  of  Jenner  have 
been  brought  under  the  same  category  of  ide^s.  Bat  it  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  notice  to  try  to  state,  even  iu  a  summary  manner, 
the  developments,  every  day  more  extensive,  of  the  new  doctrines  and 
therapeutic  methods.  Under  their  influence  the  theory  of  germs  ta 
itself  undergoing  profound  modifications,  which  tend  to  change  the 
views  which  were  at  first  held.  Sot  only  are  the  effects  prodntred  by 
microbes  upon  living  organisms  referretl  more  and  more  to  the  domain 
of  chemistry,  and  considered  as  independent  of  life,  bat  the  real  agents 
that  cause  these  phenomena  are  no  longer  supposed  to  be  the  microbes 
themselves.  According  to  the  new  doctrine  it  is  not  the  microbe  that 
atts  by  virtue  of  its  own  life,  carrie<l  on  either  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  air,  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  disease  or  of  fermen- 
tation; bnt,  as  I  formerly  thought,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  dte 
myself,  the  real  agents  of  all  these  phenomena  are  chemical  agents, 
properly  so-called,  secreted  by  the  microbes,  yet  distinct  from  tbem. 
These  are  immediate  definite  principles  belonging  to  the  class  of  the 
alkalis  or  the  amides,  that  act  either  as  toxines  or  antitosines,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

1q  this  way  there  tends  to  be  formed  an  entirely  new  system  of  phys- 
iology and  of  practical  treatment  of  disease,  a  system  which  recalls  in 
some  respects,  and  in  certain  of  its  methods,  the  primitive  conceptions 
and  even  the  superstitions  of  the  early  days  of  medicine.  We  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  fetter  ourselves  with  the  formulas  of  such  a  system  any 
^.more  than  with  those  of  the  old  ideaa  concerning  the  spiritual  cause  of 
disease  and  the  vitality  of  miasms,  or  with  those  of  the  recent  tbeories 
of  the  necessary  and  universal  influence  of  microbes  in  pathology. 
Motleru  science  does  not  become  petrified  in  any  dogmatism;  but  its 
incessant  evolution  is  regulated  by  the  very  succession  of  discoveries 
accomplished  according  to  its  methods.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  the 
study  of  the  internal  function  of  glandular  cells  and  that  of  the  secre- 
tions of  microbes  has  become  to-day  the  point  of  departure  for  an 
entirely  new  set  of  therapeutic  procedures;  unknown  ways  have  been 
opened  by  these  discoveries  for  physiology  and  the  meilical  sciences.  To 
Browii'Si'tiuard  will  be  given  tlie  glory  of  having  been  one  of  the  cod- 
querors  in  this  new  domain. 
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